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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
seties of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Fandbuch zum N. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar tuber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homitetisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s MHandkommentar 
zum N. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLummeErR, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
vor summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series, 
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THIs volume has no such ambitious alm as that of being a 
final commentary on the Gospel according to S. Luke. 
The day is probably still far distant when any such com- 
mentary can be written. One of the difficulties with which 
the present commentator has had to contend is the im- 
possibility of keeping abreast of all that is constantly 
appearing respecting the Synoptic Gospels as a whole and 
this or that detail in them. And the Third Gospel abounds 
in details which have elicited special treatment at the hands 
of a variety of scholars, Every quarter, indeed almost every 
month, brings its list of new books, some of which the 
writer wishes that he could have seen before his own words 
were printed. But to wait is but to prolong, if not to 
increase, one’s difficulties: it is waiting dum defluat amnis. 
Notes written and rewritten three or four times must be 
fixed in some form at last, if they are ever to be published. 
And these notes are now offered to those who care to use 
them, not as the last word on any one subject, but simply 
as one more stage in the long process of eliciting from the 
inexhaustible storehouse of the Gospel narrative some of 
those things which it is intended to convey to us, They 
will have done their work if they help someone who is far 
better equipped entirely to supersede them. 

The writer of this volume is well aware of some of 
its shortcomings. There are omissions which have been 
knowingly tolerated for one or other of two adequate 


reasons. (1) This series is to include a Commentary on 
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the Synopsis of the Four Gospels by the Rev. Dr. Sanday, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and his dis- 
tinguished pupil, the Rev. W. C. Allen, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Exeter College. Various questions, especially as regards 
the relations of the Third Gospel to the First and Second, 
which have been but slightly touched or entirely passed 
over in this volume, can be more suitably treated, and will 
be much more efficiently treated, by those who are to com- 
ment on the Synopsis. (2) Economy of space has had to 
be considered and rigorously enforced. It has been 
thought undesirable to allow more than one volume to 
any one book in the New Testament: and therefore sub- 
jects, which might with propriety be discussed at some 
length in a work on the Gospel of S. Luke, have of 
necessity been handled very briefly or left entirely un- 
touched. Indeed, as editor of those New Testament 
volumes which are written by British scholars, the present 
writer has been obliged to strike out a good deal of what 
he had written as contributor to this series. And it has 
been with a view to economize space that the paraphrastic 
summaries, which are so very valuable a feature in the 
commentary on Romans, have been altogether omitted, as 
being a luxury rather than a necessity in a commentary on 
one of the Synoptic Gospels. For the same reason separate 
headings to sections and to special notes have been used 
very sparingly. The sub-sections have no separate head- 
ings, but are preceded by an introductory paragraph, the 
first sentence of which is equivalent to a heading. 

The fact of the same person being both contributor 
and editor has, in the case of this volume, produced short- 
comings of another kind. Two heads are better than one, 
and two pairs of eyes are better than one. Unintentional 
and unnecessary omissions miyht have been avoided, and 
questionable or erroneous statements might have been 
amended, if the writer had had the advantage of another’s 
supervision, Even in the humble but important work of 
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detecting misprints the gain of having a different reviser is 
great. Only those who have had the experience know how 
easy it is for the same eye to pass the same mistakes again 
and again. 

If this commentary has any special features, they will 
perhaps be found in the illustrations taken from Jewish 
writings, in the abundance of references to the Septuagint 
and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in 
the frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin Versions, 
and in the attention which has been paid, both in the 
Introduction and throughout the Notes, to the marks of S. 
Luke’s style. 

The illustrations from Jewish writings have been sup- 
plied, not because the writer has made any special study 
of them, but because it is becoming recognized that the 
pseudepigraphical writings of the Jews and early Jewish 
Christians are now among the most promising helps 
towards understanding the New Testament; and because 
these writings have of late years become much more 
accessible than formerly, notably by the excellent editions 
of the Book of Enoch by Mr. Charles, of the Psalms of 
Solomon by Professor Ryle and Dr. James, and of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra by the late Professor Bensly and Dr. 
James.! 

A very eminent scholar has said that the best com- 
mentary on the New Testament is a good Concordance; 
and another venerable scholar is reported to have said that 
the best commentary on the New Testament is the Vulgate. 
There is truth in both these sayings: and, with regard to 
the second of them, if the Vulgate by itself is helpful, a 
fortiort the Vulgate side by side with the Latin Versions 
which preceded it is likely to be helpful. An effort has 

1¥or general information on these Jewish writings see Schiirer, W7zst. of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 1886, Div. II. vol. iii. ; 


W. J. Deane, Pseudepigrapha, Edinburgh, 1891 ; J. Winter und A. Wiinsche, 
Die jidische Literatur sett Abschiuss des Kanons, Trier: Part III. has just 


appeared. 
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been made to render those who use this commentary to a 
large extent independent of a Concordance, and to some 
extent independent of the invaluable edition of the Vulgate 
now being produced by the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. 
White. Great trouble has been taken with the numerous 
references to the Septuagint, the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and other writings. The large majority of them 
have been verified at least twice. But the difficulty of 
excluding error in such things is so great that the writer 
cannot suppose that he has succeeded in doing so. It is 
possible that a few references have accidentally escaped 
verification. A very few have been knowingly admitted 
without it, because the reference seemed to be of value, 
the source was trustworthy, and verification was not easy. 
Reasons are stated in the Introduction for regarding a 
study of S. Luke’s style as a matter of great interest and 
importance; and it is hoped that the analysis given of it 
there will be found useful. A minute acquaintance with it 
tells us something about the writer of the Third Gospel. 
It proves to us that he is identical with the writer of the 
Acts, and that the whole of both these books comes from 
his hand. And it justifies us in accepting the unswerving 
tradition of the first eight or nine centuries, that the writer 
of these two books was Luke the beloved physician. 
Dogma in the polemical sense is excluded from the plan 
of these commentaries. It is not the business of the com- 
mentator to advocate this or that belief. But dogma in the 
historical sense must of necessity be conspicuous in a com- 
mentary on any one of the Gospels. It is a primary duty 
of a commentator to ascertain the convictions of the 
writer whose statements he undertakes to explain. This 
is specially true of the Third Gospel, whose author tells 
us that he wrote for the very purpose of exhibiting the 
historical basis of the Christian faith (i. 1-4). The 
Evangelist assures Theophilus, and with him all other 
Christians, that he knows, upon first-hand and carefully 
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investigated evidence, that at a definite point in the history 
of the world, not far removed from his own time, a Prophet 
of God once more appeared in Israel to herald the coming 
of the Christ (iii. 1-6), and that his appearance was im- 
mediately followed by that of the Christ Himself (iii. 23, 
iv. 14, 15), whose Ministry, Passion, Death, and Resur- 
rection he then narrates in detail. On all these points 
the student is again and again met by the question, What 
does the Evangelist mean? And, although about this 
or that word or sentence there may often be room for 
discussion, about the meaning of the Gospel as a whole 
there is no doubt. If we ask what were “the things 
wherein” Theophilus “was instructed” and of “the 
certainty” concerning which he is assured, the answer is 
not difficult. We may take the Old Roman Creed as a 
convenient summary of it. 


Moredw eis Gedy watépa mavroxpdtopa (i. 37, iii. 8, xi. 2-4, 
xii, 32, etc.). Kat eis Xpiotdv “Incody, vidv adtoi tév povoyeri 
(i. 31, fi. 21, 49, ix. 35, X. 21, 22, xxii. 29, 70, xxiii. [33] 46: 
comp. iv. 41, viii. 28), tov KUpioy jpav (i. 43, ii. 11, vii. 13, x. 1, 
xi. 39, xii. 42, xvii. 5, 6, xix. 8, 31, xxii. 61, xxiv. 3, 34) Tév 
yervnOévra éx mvedpatos dyiou Kai Mapias rijs mapQévou (i.31-35, 43, 
ii. 6, 7), Tv emt Movtiou MiAdrou craupobévra Kal tapévta (xxii., 
xxiii.), 74 pity tpépg dvacrdvra éx vexp&v (xxiv. 1-49), dvaBdvra 
cis tods odpavods (xxiv. 50-53), KaOijpevov év SefiG tod marpds 
(xxii. 69), S0ev Epxerar xptvar Lavras kal vexpods (comp. ix. 26, 
xii. 35-48, xviii. 8). Kat eis mveGpo dyiov (i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 26, 
iv. 1, 14, Xi. 13, xii. 10, 12)° dyiav éxxAnolay (comp. i. 74, 75, 
ix. 1-6, x. 1-16, xxiv. 49) dpeow dpaptidy (i. 77, iii. 3, xxiv. 47)° 
capkds dvdotacw (xiv. 14, XX. 27-40). 

The Evangelist’s own convictions on most of these 
points are manifest; and we need not doubt that they 
include the principal things in which Theophilus had been 
instructed, and which the writer of the Gospel] solemnly 
affirms to be well established. Whether in our eyes they 
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are well established depends upon the estimate which we 
form of his testimony. Is he a truth-loving and competent 
witness? Does the picture which he draws agree with 
what can be known from other authorities? Could he or 
his informants have invented the words and works which 
he attributes to Jesus Christ? A patient and fair student 
of the Third Gospel will not be at a loss for an answer. 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 


Osntversity College, Durham, 
Feast of S. Luke, 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ x. THE AUTHOR. 


As in the case of the other Gospels, the author is not named in 
the book itself. But two things may be regarded as practically 
certain, and a third as highly probable in itself and much more 
probable than any other hypothesis. (i.) The author of the Third 
Gospel is the author of the Acts. (ii.) The author of the Acts 
was a companion of S. Paul. (iii.) This companion was S. Luke. 


(i.) Zhe Author of the Third Gospel is the Author of the Acts. 


This position is so generally admitted by critics of all schools 
that not much time need be spent in discussing it. Both books 
are dedicated to Theophilus. The later book refers to the former. 
The language and style and arrangement of the two books are so 
similar, and this similarity is found to exist in such a multitude of 
details (many of which are very minute), that the hypothesis of 
careful imitation by a different writer is absolutely excluded. The 
idea of minute literary analysis with a view to discover peculiarities 
and preferences in language was an idea foreign to the writers of 
the first two centuries; and no known writer of that age gives 
evidence of the immense skill which would be necessary in order 
to employ the results of such an analysis for the production of an 
elaborate imitation. To suppose that the author of the Acts 
carefully imitated the Third Gospel, in order that his work might 
be attributed to the Evangelist, or that the Evangelist carefully 
imitated the Acts, in order that his Gospel might be attributed to 
the author of the Acts, is to postulate a literary miracle. Such an 
idea would not have occurred to any one; and if it had, he would 
not have been able to execute it with such triumphant success 
as is conspicuous here. Any one who will underline in a few 
chapters of the Third Gospel the phrases, words, and constructions 
which are specially frequent in the book, and then underline the 
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same phrases, words, and constructions wherever they occur in the 
Acts, will soon have a strong conviction respecting the identity of 
authorship. The converse process will lead to a similar result. 
Moreover, the expressions which can be marked in this way by no 
means exhaust the points of similarity between the two books. 
There are parallels of description ; e.g. about angelic appearances 
(comp. Lk. i. 11 with Acts xii. 7; Lk. i. 38 with Acts i. 11 and 
x. 7; Lk. ii. 9 and xxiv. 4 with Acts i. 10 and x. 30); and about 
other matters (comp. Lk. i. 39 with Acts i. 15; Lk. ii. 39 with 
Acts xiii. 29; Lk. ili. 8 with Acts xxvi. 20; Lk. xx. 1 with Acts 
iv. 1; Lk. xxi. 18 with Acts xxvii. 34; Lk. xxi. 35 with Acts 
xvii. 26; Lk. xxiii. 2 with Acts xxiv. 2-5; Lk. xxiii. 5 with Acts 
x. 373 Lk. xxiv. 27 with Acts viii. 35).1 And there are parallels 
of arrangement. The main portion of the Gospel has three marked 
divisions: The Ministry zz Galilee (iil. 1-1x. 50), between Galilee 
and Jerusalem (ix. 51-xix. 28), and iz Jerusalem (xix. 29-xxiv. II). 
And the main portion of the Acts has three marked divisions: 
Hebraic (ii.-v.), Transitional (vi.-xii.), and Genttle (xili.—xxviii.). 
In the one case the movement is from Galilee through Samaria, 
etc. to Jerusalem: in the other from Jerusalem through Samaria, 
etc. to Rome. And in both cases there is an introduction con- 
necting the main narrative with what precedes. 


(ii.) Zhe Author of Acts was a Companion of S. Paul. 


A full discussion of this statement belongs to the commentary 
on the Acts rather than to the present volume: but the main 
points in the evidence must be noted here. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that nothing in biblical criticism is more 
certain than this statement. 

There are the “we” sections in which the writer uses the first 
person plural in describing journeys of S. Paul. This “we” is 
found in Codex Bezae as early as xi. 28 at Antioch, and may 
represent a true tradition without being the original reading.” 
It appears certainly xvi. 10 at Troas? and continues to Philippi 
(xvi. 17).4 Several years later it reappears at Philippi (xx. 5)> and 
continues to Jerusalem (xxi. 18).6 Finally, it reappears at the 
departure for Italy (xxvii. 1)’ and continues to Rome (xxviii. 16).8 


1 J. Friedrich, Das Lukasevangelium und die Apostelgeschichte Werke 
desselben Verfassers, Halle a.S., 1890. The value of this useful pamphlet is 
somewhat lessened by want of care in sifting the readings. The argument asa 
whole stands ; but the statistics on which it is based are often not exact. 

2¥For dvacras dé els €€ atraév D has cuvecrpayucvwy 52 qudv Edn els é€ 
atrdv, revertentibus autem nobis ait unus ex ipsis. This reading is also found 
in Augustine (De Serm. Dom. ii. 57 [xvii.]). 

8 étyrjoamev ebedOety. 4 quiv expater. 5 tuevoy judas. 

6 cloger 6 Iaidos ody juiv. "To dwowhelv quads. ° elotdOapev els ‘Punr. 
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The “we” necessarily implies companionship, and may possibly 
represent a diary kept at the time. That the “we” sections are 
by the same hand as the rest of the book is shown by the simple 
and natural way in which they fit into the narrative, by the refer- 
ences in them to other parts of the narrative, and by the marked 
identity of style. The expressions which are so characteristic of 
this writer run right through the whole book. They are as 
frequent inside as outside the “we” sections, and no change of 
style can be noted between them and the rest of the treatise. 
The change of person is intelligible and truthlike, distinguishing 
the times when the writer was with the Apostle from the times 
when he was not: but there is otherwise no change of language. 
To these points must be added the fact that the author of the 
Acts is evidently a person of considerable literary powers, and the 
probability that a companion of S. Paul who possessed such 
powers would employ them in producing such a narrative as the 
Acts. 


(iii.) Zhe Companion of S. Paul who wrote the Acts and the 
Third Gospel was S. Luke. 


Of the companions of S. Paul whose names are known to us 
no one is so probable as S. Luke; and the voice of the first eight 
centuries pronounces strongly for him and for no one else as the 
author of these two writings. 

If antiquity were silent on the subject, no more reasonable 
conjecture could be made than “Luke the beloved physician.” 
He fulfils the conditions. Luke was the Apostle’s companion 
during both the Roman imprisonments (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), and may well have been his companion at other 
times. That he is not mentioned in the earlier groups of Epistles 
is no objection; for none of them coincide with the “we” sections 
in the Acts. Moreover, the argument from medical language, 
although sometimes exaggerated, is solid and helpful. Both in 
the Acts and in the Third Gospel there are expressions which are 
distinctly medical; and there is also a good deal of language 
which is perhaps more common in medical writers than elsewhere. 
This feature does not amount to proof that the author was a 
physician ; still less can it prove that, if the author was a physician, 
he must have been Luke. The Apostle might have had another 
medical companion besides the beloved physician. But, seeing 
that there is abundance of evidence that Luke was the writer of 
these two documents, the medical colour which is discernible here 
and there in the language of each of them is a valuable con- 
firmation of the evidence which assigns the authorship of both to 
Luke. 
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For the voice of antiquity is not silent on the subject ; and we 
are not left to conjecture. There is no need to argue whether 
Timothy, or Titus, or Silas, or some unnamed companion of the 
Apostle is more likely than S. Luke to have written these two 
books. ‘The evidence, which is both abundant and strong, is 
wholly in favour of Luke. Until we reach the blundering state- 
ment in Photius near the end of the ninth century, there is no 
hint that any one ever thought of any person but Luke as the 
author of either treatise. Photius has this statement: ‘Some 
say that the writer of the Acts was Clement of Rome, others 
Barnabas, and others again Luke the Evangelist; but Luke 
himself decides the question, for at the beginning of his preface 
he mentions that another treatise containing the acts of the Lord 
had been composed by him” (Ampfil. Qu. 123). Here he seems 
to be transferring to the Acts conjectures which had been made 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. But at any rate the 
statement shows that the Third Gospel was regarded as un- 
questionably by Luke. 

The Pauline authorship of Romans and Galatians is now com- 
monly regarded as certain, and the critic who questions it is held 
to stultify himself. But is not the evidence for the Lucan author- 
ship of the Third Gospel and the Acts equally strong? If these 
are not named by any writer earlier than Irenzeus, neither are 
those Epistles. And the silence of the Apostolic Fathers respect- 
ing the Third Gospel and the Acts is even more intelligible than 
their silence respecting Galatians and Romans, because the two 
former, being addressed to Theophilus, were in the first instance 
of the nature of private writings, and because, as regards the 
Gospel narrative, the oral tradition still sufficed. But from 
Irenzeus onwards the evidence in all these cases is full and 
unwavering, and it comes from all quarters of the Christian 
world. And in considering this third point, the first point must 
be kept steadily in view, viz. the certainty that the Third Gospel 
and the Acts were written by one and the same person. Con- 
sequently all the evidence for either book singly is available for 
the other book. Every writer who attributes the Third Gospel 
to Luke thereby attributes the Acts to Luke and wie versd, 
whether he know anything about the second book or not. Thus 
in favour of Luke as the author of the Third Gospel we have 
three classes of witnesses: viz. those who state that Luke wrote 
the Third Gospel, those who state that Luke wrote the Acts, and 
those who state that he wrote both treatises. Their combined 
testimony is very strong indeed; and there is nothing against it. 
At the opening of his commentary on the Acts, Chrysostom says 
that many in his day were ignorant of the authorship and even of 
the existence of the book (Migne, lx. 13). But that statement 
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creates no difficulty. Many could be found at the present day, 
even among educated Christians, who could not name the author 
of the Acts. And we have seen that the late and confused state- 
ment in Photius, whatever it may mean respecting the Acts, 
testifies to the universal conviction that the Third Gospel was 
written by Luke. 

But we obtain a very imperfect idea of the early evidence in 
favour of the Third Gospel when we content ourselves with the 
statement that it is not attributed to Luke by any one before 
Trenzeus and the Muratorian Fragment, which may be a little 
earlier than the work of Irenzus, but is probably a little later. 
We must consider the evidence of the existence of this Gospel 
previous to Irenzeus; and also the manner in which he himself 
ae those who immediately follow him speak of it as the work of 

. Luke. 

That Justin Martyr used the Third Gospel (or an authority 
which was practically identical with it) cannot be doubted. He 
gives a variety of particulars which are found in that Gospel 
alone ; ¢.g. Elizabeth as the mother of the Baptist, the sending of 
Gabriel to Mary, the census under Quirinius, there being no room 
in the inn, His ministry beginning when Jesus was thirty years 
old, His being sent by Pilate to Herod, His last cry, “‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit” (1 4fo/. xxxiv.; Zry. Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviil., C., Ciii., cv., cvi.). Moreover, Justin uses expressions 
respecting the Agony, the Resurrection, and the Ascension which 
show that the Third Gospel is in his mind. 

That his pupil Tatian possessed this Gospel is proved by the 
Diatessaron. See Hemphill, Diatessaron of Tatian, pp. 3 ff. 

Celsus also knew the Third Gospel, for he knew that one of 
the genealogies made Jesus to be descended from the first man 
(Orig. Con. Cels. ii. 32). 

The Clementine Homilies contain similarities which are pro- 
ably allusions (iii. 63, 65, xi. 20, 23, xvii. 5, xviii. 16, xix. 2). 

The Third Gospel was known to Basilides and Valentinus, and 
was commented upon by Heracleon (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9, 
p. 596, ed. Potter). 

Marcion adopted this Gospel as the basis for what he called 
the “‘Gospel of the Lord” or “Gospel of Christ.” He omitted a 
good deal as being inconsistent with his own teaching, but he 
does not appear to have added anything. See § 7; also Wsctt., 
Int. to Gospels, App. D; Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, 
App. 
ae the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to the 
Churches in Asia there is a quotation of Lk. i. 6 (Eus. HZ. v. 1. 9). 


1 What Pseudo-Tert. says of Cerdo is perhaps a mere transfer to Cerdo of 
what is known of Marcion. 
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These instances, which are by no means exhaustive, may suffice 
as evidence for the early existence of the Third Gospel. It re- 
mains to notice the way in which Irenzeus and his later contem- 
poraries speak of the book. Irenzeus, who represents the traditions 
of Asia Minor and Rome and Gaul in the second half of the. 
second century, quotes it many times and quotes from nearly every 
chapter, especially from those which are wholly or in the main 
peculiar to this Gospel, ¢.g. i., li., ix.-xix., xxiv. In a very remark- 
able passage he collects together many of the things which this 
Gospel alone narrates and definitely assigns them to Luke: “ Now 
if any one reject Luke, as if he did not know the truth, he will 
manifestly be casting out the Gospel of which he claims to be a 
disciple. For very many and specially necessary elements of the 
Gospel we know through him, as the generation of John, the 
history of Zacharias, the coming of the angel to Mary,” etc. etc. 
(iii. 14. 3. Comp. ili. 10. 1, 22. 4, 12. 12, 14. 4, etc.). It will be 
observed that he does not contemplate the possibility of any one 
denying that Luke was the author. Those who may reject it will 
do so as thinking that Luke’s authority is inadequate; but the 
authorship is unquestioned. 

Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 190-202) had had teachers from 
Greece, Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, and had received the tradition 
handed down from father to son from the Apostles (Stvom. i. 1, 
p. 322, ed. Potter). He quotes the Gospel very frequently, and 
from many parts of it. He definitely assigns it to Luke (Strom. 
i. 21, p. 407, ed. Potter). 

Tertullian (A.D. 190-220) speaks for the African Church. He 
not only quotes the Gospel frequently in his other works, but in 
his treatise against Marcion he works through the Gospel from 
ch. iv. to the end, often calling it Luke’s. 

The Muratorian Fragment (A.D. 170-200) perhaps represents 
Rome. The first line of the mutilated Catalogue probably refers 
to S. Mark; but the next seven unquestionably refer to S. Luke, 
who is twice mentioned and is spoken of as medicus. (See Lft. on 
Supernatural Religion, p. 189.) 

It would be waste of time to cite more evidence. It is mani- 
fest that in all parts of the Christian world the Third Gospel had 
been recognized as authoritative before the middle of the second 
century, and that it was universally believed to be the work of 
5. Luke. No one speaks doubtfully on the point. The possibility 
of questioning its value is mentioned; but not of questioning its 
authorship. In the literature of that period it would not be easy 
to find a stronger case. The authorship of the four great Epistles 
of S. Paul is scarcely more certain. In all these cases, as soon as 
we have sufficient material for arriving at a conclusion, the evidence 
is found to be all on one side and to be decisive. And exactly 
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the same result is obtained when the question is examined as to 
the authorship of the Acts, as Bishop Lightfoot has shown (art. 
“ Acts” in D.&.*). Both the direct and the indirect argument for 
the Lucan authorship is very strong. 

With this large body of historical evidence in favour of S. Luke 
before us, confirmed as it is by the medical expressions in both 
books, it is idle to search for another companion of S. Paul:who 
might have been the author. Timothy, Sopater, Aristarchus, 
Secundus, Gaius, Tychicus, and Trophimus are all excluded by 
‘Acts xx. 4, 5. And it is not easy to make Silas fit into the “ we” 
sections. ‘Titus is possible: he can be included in the “we” and 
the “us” without contradiction or difficulty. But what is gained 
by this suggestion? Is a solution which is supported by no evi- 
dence to be preferred to an intrinsically more probable solution, 
which is supported by a great deal of evidence, and by evidence 
which is as early as we can reasonably expect ? 

Those who neglect this evidence are bound to explain its 
existence. Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian, ‘to say nothing of - 
other authorities, treat the Lucan authorship as a certainty. So far 
as their knowledge extends, Luke is everywhere regarded as the 
writer. How did this belief grow up and spread, if it was not 
true? There is nothing in either treatise to suggest Luke, and he 
is not prominent enough in Scripture to make him universally 
acceptable as a conjecture. Those who wanted apostolic authority 
for their own views would have made their views more conspicuous 
in these books, and would have assigned the books to a person of 
higher position and influence than the beloved physician, e.g. to 
Timothy or Titus, if not to an Apostle. As Renan says, “There 
is no very strong reason for supposing that Luke was not the 
author of the Gospel which bears his name. Luke was not yet 
sufficiently famous for any one to make use of his name, to give 
authority to a book” (Les Lvangiles, ch. xiii. p. 252, Eng. tr. 
p. 132). “The placing of a celebrated name at the head of a 
work . . . was in no way repugnant to the custom of the times. 
But to place at the head of a document a false name and an 
obscure one withal, that is inconceivable. . . . Luke had no place 
in tradition, in legend, in history” (Les Apétres, p. xvii., Eng. tr. 
p.12).} 


1 Even Jiilicher still talks of ‘‘ the silence of Papias” as an objection (Z77/, 
in das N.T. § 27, 3, Leipzig, 1894). In the case of a writer of whose work 
only a few fragments are extant, how can we know what was not mentioned in 
the much larger portions which have perished? The probabilities, in the 
absence of evidence, are that Papias did write of Luke. But we are not quite 
without evidence. In the ‘‘ Hexeemeron” of Anastasius of Sinai is a passage in 
which Papias is mentioned as an ancient interpreter, and in which Lk, x. 18 is 
quoted in illustration of an interpretation. Possibly the illustration is borrowed 
from Papias. Lift. Supernatural Religion, pp. 186, 200. Hilgenfeld thinks 

b _—— 
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§ 2. S. LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 


The name Lucas is probably an abbreviation of Lucanus, but 
possibly of Lucilius, or Lucius, or Lucianus. ‘There is, however, 
no proof that J.ucanus was shortened into Lucas.’ Nevertheless 
some of the oldest Latin MSS. (e.g. Corbetensis and Vercellensis) 
have secundum Lucanum as the title of the Third Gospel. Lucas, 
like Apollos, Artemas, Demas, Hermas, and Nymphas, is a form 
not found in classical literature, whereas Lucanus is common in © 
inscriptions. Lobeck has noticed that these contracted proper 
names in -G@s are common in the case of slaves (Fatholog. Proleg. 
p. 506). Slaves were sometimes physicians, and S. Luke may 
have been a freedman. Antistius, the surgeon of Julius Cesar, 
and Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus, were freedmen. 

That Lucas=Lucanus is probable. But that Lucanus=Silvanus, because 
lucus=silva, and that therefore Luke and Silas are the same person (Van 
Vloten), looks like a caricature of critical ingenuity. Equally grotesque is the 


idea that Luke is the Aristion of Papias (Eus. H. £. iii. 39. 4, 6), because dpic- 
reve = lucere (Lange). 


Only in three places is Lk. zamed in Scripture ; and it is worth 
noting that in all three of them the other Evangelist who is not an 
Apostle is named with him (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). These passages tell us that “the physician, the beloved 
one” (6 iatpds 6 dyamrnrds),? was with S. Paul during the first 
Roman imprisonment, when the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon were written, and also during the second imprisonment, 
when 2 Timothy was written. Besides telling us that Luke was a 
physician very dear to the Apostle, they also tell us that he was his 
“‘ fellow-worker ” in spreading the Gospel. But apparently he was 
not his “fellow-prisoner.” In Col. iv. 10 Aristarchus is called 
ovvatxudAwros, and in Philem. 23 Epaphras is called such ; but Lk. 
in neither place. 

Almost all critics are agreed that in Col. iv. 14 Luke is 


that the preface to Papias shows that he was acquainted with the preface 
to Luke. Salmon is disposed to agree with him (Zz. p. 90, ed. 5). 

1The argument from the Greek form (that Aevxavds, not Aovxavés, is the 
equivalent of Lucanus) is inconclusive. After about A.D. 50 forms in Aovx= 
begin to take the place of forms in Aecux-. 

2Comp. Annas for Ananus; Apollos for Apollonius (Codex Bezae, Acts 
xviii. 24); Artemas for Artemidorus (Tit. iii, 12; Mart. v. 40); Cleopas for 
Cleopatros; Demas for Demetrius, Demarchus for Demaratus, Nymphas for 
Nymphodorus, Zenas for Zenodorus, and possibly Hermas for Hermodorus, 
For other examples see Win. xvi. 5, p. 127; Lft. on Col. iv. 15; Chandler, 
Grk, Accent. § 34. 

8 Marcion omitted these words, perhaps because he thought that an Evan- 
gelist ought not to devote himself to anything so contemptible as the human 
body (Texte und Unters, viii. 4, p. 40). 
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separated from ‘‘those of the circumcision,” and therefore was a 
Gentile Christian.1. Hofmann, Tiele, and Wittichen have not suc- 
ceeded in persuading many persons that the passage does not 
necessarily imply this. Whether he was a Jewish proselyte before 
he was a Christian must remain uncertain: his knowledge of 
Jewish affairs and his frequent Hebraisms are no proof. That he 
was originally a heathen may be regarded as certain. He is ‘the 
only one of the Evangelists who was of Gentile origin; and, with 
the exception of his companion S, Paul, and possibly of Apollos, 
he was the only one among the first preachers of the Gospel who 
had had scientific training. 

If Luke was a Gentile, he cannot be identified with Lucius, 
who sends a salutation from Corinth to Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). This 
Lucius was Paul’s kinsman, and therefore a Jew. ‘The identifica- 
tion of Luke with Lucius of Cyrene (Acts xiii. 1) is less impossible. 
But there is no evidence, and we do not even know that Lucas 
was ever used as an abbreviation of Lucius. In Afosz. Const. 
vi. 18. 5 Luke is distinguished from Lucius. Nor can he be iden- 
tified with Silas or Silvanus, who was evidently a Jew (Acts xv. 22). 
Nor can a Gentile have been one of the Seventy, a tradition which 
seems to have been adopted by those who made Lk. x. 1-7 the 
Gospel for S. Luke’s Day. ‘The tradition probably is based solely 
on the fact that Luke alone records the Mission of the Seventy 
(Epiph. He. ii. 51. 11, Migne, xli. 908). The same reason is fatal 
to Theophylact’s attractive guess, which still finds advocates, that 
Lk. was the unnamed companion of Cleopas in the walk to 
Emmaus (xxiv. 13), who was doubtless a Jew (vv. 27, 32). The 
conjecture that Luke was one of the Greek proselytes who applied 
to Philip to be introduced to Christ shortly before His Passion 
(Jn. xii. 20) is another conjecture which is less impossible, but is 
without evidence. In common with some of the preceding guesses 
it is open to the objection that Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, 
separates himself from those “who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word” (i. 2). The Seventy, these 
Greeks, and the companion of Cleopas were eye-witnesses, and 
Lk. was not. In the two latter cases it is possible to evade this 
objection by saying that Luke means that he was not an eye-witness 
jrom the beginning, although at the end of Christ’s ministry he 
became such. But this is not satisfactory. He claims to be 
believed because of the accuracy of his researches among the best 

1 Of the six who send greetings, the first three (Aristarchus, Mark, Jesus 
Justus) are doubly bracketed together: (1) as of bvres éx mepiTopijs, (2) as udvor 
cuvepyol els Thv Bactelay Tod Oeod, z.e. the only Jewish converts in Rome who 
loyally supported S. Paul. The second three (Epaphras, Luke, Demas) are not 
bracketed together. In Philem. 23 Epaphras is suvatyuddwros, and Mark, 


Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke are ol cuvepyol mov, while Justus is not men- 
tioned. 
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authorities. Had he himself been an eye-witness of any portion, 
would he not have let us know this? Why did he not use the first 
person, as in the “we.” sections in the Acts? He belongs to the 
second generation of Christians, not to the first. 

It is, however, possible that Chrysostom and the Collect for 
S. Luke’s Day are right in identifying “the brother whose praise 
in the Gospel is spread through all the Churches” (2 Cor. viii. 18) 
with S Luke. But the conjectures respecting this unnamed 
brother are endless ; and no more can be affirmed than that Luke 
is a reasonable conjecture. 


The attempt to show that the writer of the Third Gospel and the Acts is a 
Jew is a failure; and the suggestion that he is S. Paul is‘absurd. See below 
(§ 5) for evidence that our Evangelist is a Gentile writing for Gentiles. 


Besides the three passages in the Pauline Epistles and the 
preface to the Gospel, there are three passages of Scripture which 
tell us something about S. Luke, viz. the ““we” sections. The first 
of these (Acts xvi. 10-17) tells us that during the second missionary 
journey Luke accompanied Paul from Troas to Philippi (A.D. 51 or 
52), and thus brings the physician to the Apostle about the time 
when his distressing malady (2 Cor. xii. 7) prostrated him in Galatia, 
and thereby led to the conversion of the Galatians (Gal. iv. 13-15). 
Even without this coincidence we might believe that the relation 
of doctor to patient, had something to do with drawing Luke to 
the afflicted Apostle, and that in calling him “the physician, the 
beloved one,” the Apostle is not distinguishing him from some 
other Luke, but indicating the way in which the Evangelist earned 
his gratitude. The second section (xx. 5—xxi. 18) tells us that about 
six years later (A.D. 58), during the third missionary journey, Luke 
was again at Philippi! with Paul, and went with him to Jerusalem 
to confer with James and the elders. And the third (xxvii. 1- 
xxviii, 16) shows that he was with him during the voyage and 
‘shipwreck until the arrival in Rome. 

With these meagre notices of him in the N.T. our knowledge 
of Luke ends. We see him only when he is at the side of his 
magister and tlluminator (Tertull. Adv. Marcion. iv. 2) S. Paul. 
That he was with the Apostle at other times also we can hardly 
doubt,—znseparabilis fuit a Paulo, says Irenzeus: but how often he 
was with him, and in each case for how long a time, we have no 
means of knowing. ‘Tertullian perhaps means us to understand 
that Luke was converted to the Gospel by Paul, and this is in itself 
probable enough. And it is not improbable that it was at Tarsus. 


1 Renan conjectures that Luke was a native of Philippi. Ramsays takes the 
game view, suggesting that the Macedonian whom S. Paul saw in a vision (Acts 
xvi. 9) was Luke himself, whom he had just met for the first time at Troas 
(S. Paul the Traveller, p. 202). 
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where there was a school of philosophy and literature rivalling 
those of Alexandria and Athens (Strabo, xiv. 5. 13), that they first 
met. Luke may have studied medicine at Tarsus. Nowhere else 
in Asia Minor could he obtain so good an education: ¢iA0codiav 
kal tT. GAAnv madelav eyxdKAov dracayv (/.¢.). Our earliest authori- 
ties appear to know little or nothing beyond what can be found in 
Scripture or inferred from it (Iren. i. 1. 1, 10. 1, 14. I-4, 15. I, 
22. 3; Canon Murator. sub init.; Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12 sub. 
jin.; Tert. Adv. Marcion. iv. 2). Nor can much that is very 
trustworthy be gleaned from later writers. The statement of 
Eusebius (1. £. iii. 4. 7) and of Jerome (De wir. iii. vii.), which 
may possibly be derived from Julius Africanus (Harnack, Zexée 
und Unters. viii. 4, p. 39), and is followed by Theophylact, Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, and Nicephorus, that Luke was by family of 
Antioch in Syria, is perhaps only an inference from the Acts. 
Aovkas 82 76 pev yévos dv Tay dm’ *Avrioxetas (Eus.) need not mean 
more than that Luke had a family connexion with Antioch ; but it 
hardy ‘amounts to an assertion that Luke was not an Antiochian.” 
Jerome says expressly Lucas medicus Antiochensis. This is probable 
in itself and is confirmed by the Acts. Of only one of the deacons 
are we told to which locality he belonged, “ Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch” (vi. 5)1: and we see elsewhere that the writer was well 
acquainted with Antioch and took an interest in it (xi. 19-27, 
SiierS, XIV. 10,23, 20; KV.\22, 23, 30, 35, xviii. 22). 


Epiphanius states that Luke ‘*‘ preached in Dalmatia and Gallia, in Italy and 
Macedonia, but first in Gallia, as Paul says of some of his companions, in his 
Epistles, Crescens in Gallia, for we are not to read 2% Galatza, as some errone- 
ously think, but 27 Gallia” (Her. ii. 51. 11, Migne, xli. 908) ; and Oecumenius 
says that Luke went from Rome to preach i in Africa. Jerome believes that his 
bones were translated to Constantinople,? and others give Achaia or Bithynia as 
the place of his death. Gregory Nazianzen, in giving an off-hand list of primi- 
tive martyrs—Stephen, Peter, Andrew, etc.—places Luke among them (Oraz. 
adv. Jul. i. 79). None of these statements are of any value. 


The legend which makes Luke a painter is much more ancient 
than is sometimes represented. Nicephorus Callistus (7. £. ii. 43) 
in the fourteenth century is by no means the earliest authority for 
it. Omitting Simeon Metaphrastes (¢ A.D. 1100) as doubtful, the 
Menology of the Emperor Basil 11., drawn up A.D. 980, represents 


1It has been noted that of eight narratives of the Russian campaign of 
1812, three English, three French, and two Scotch, only the last (Alison and 
Scott) state that the Russian General Barclay "de ‘Tolly was of Scotch 
extraction. 

2 His words are: Sepultus est Constantinopoli [vixit octoginta et quatuor 
annos, uxorem non habens] ad guam urbem vicestmo Constantit anno ossa gus 
cum reliquits Andrew apostoli translata sunt [de Achaia]. The words in 
brackets are not genuine, but are sometimes quoted as such, The first insertion 
is made in more than one place in De vir. tll. vii. 
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S. Luke as painting the portrait of the Virgin. ‘Lhe oldest witness, 
however, is Theodorus Lector, reader in the Church of Constantin- 
ople in the sixth century. Some place him as late as the eighth 
century ; but the name is common, and between A.D. 500 and 80e 
there may have been many readers of that name at Constantinople. 
He says that the Empress Eudoxia found at Jerusalem a picture of! 
the @couyrwp painted by Luke the Afost/e, and sent it to Constantin- 
ople as a present to her daughter Pulcheria, wife of Theodosius 11. 
(Collectan, i. 7, Migne, Patr. Gr. \xxxvi. 165). In 1204 this 
picture was brought to Venice. In the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, in the Capella Paolina, is a very ancient picture 
of the Virgin ascribed to S. Luke. It can be traced back to 
A.D. 847, and may be still older! But although no such legend 
seems to be known to Augustine, for he says, zegue novimus faciem 
virginis Mariz (De Trin. viii. 5. 7), yet it is many centuries older 
than Nicephorus (Kraus, Real-Enc. d. Christ. Alt. ii. p. 344, which 
quotes Glukselig, Christus-Archaol. 101; Grimouard de S. Laurent, 
Guide de Tart chrét. ii. 15-20). And the legend has a strong ele- 
ment of truth. It points to the great influence which Luke has 
had upon Christian art, of which in a real sense he may be called 
the founder. The Shepherd with the Lost Sheep on His shoulders, 
one of the earliest representations of Christ, comes from Lk. xv 
(Tert. De Pud. vii. and x.): and both medieval and modern artists 
have been specially fond of representing those scenes which are 
described by S. Luke alone: the Annunciation, the Visit of Mary 
to Elizabeth, the Shepherds, the Manger, the Presentation in the 
Temple, Symeon and Anna, Christ with the Doctors, the Woman 
at the Supper of Simon the Pharisee, Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem, the Walk to Emmaus, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son. Many other scenes which are favourites with painters might 
be added from the Acts. See below, § 6. i. d. 

The four symbolical creatures mentioned in Ezek. i. and Rev. 
iv., the Man, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle, are variously ex- 
plained by different writers from Irenzeus (iii. 11. 8) downwards. 
But all agree in assigning the Ox or Calf to S. Luke. “This 
sacerdotal animal implies Atonement and Propitiation ; and this 
exactly corresponds with what is supposed to be the character of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, as one which more especially conveys mercy to 
the Penitent. . . . It begins with the Priest, dwelling on the 
Priestly family of the Baptist; and ends with the Victim, in our 
Lord’s death” (Isaac Williams, On the Study of the Gospels, 
Pt. I. sect. vi.). 


1 For an interesting account of this famous picture, and of others attributed 
to the Evangelist, see Ze Madonna of St. Luke, by H. &. Bolton, Putnam, 
1895. 
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§ 3. THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL. 


The idea of a special revelation to the Evangelist is excluded 
by the prologue to the Gospel: his narrative is the result of care- 
ful enquiry in the best quarters. But (a) which “ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word” were his principal informants, 
} whether their information was mostly oral or documentary, 
¢) whether it was mostly in Aramaic or in Greek, are questions 
about which he is silent. Internal evidence, however, will carry 
us some way in finding an answer to them. 

(2) During a large portion of the time in which he was being 
prepared, and was consciously preparing himself, for writing a 
Gospel, he was constantly with S. Paul; and we may be sure that 
it was among S. Paul’s companions and acquaintances that Luke 
obtained much of his information. It is probable that in this way 
he became acquainted with some of the Twelve, with other 
disciples of Christ, and with His Mother and brethren. He 
certainly was acquainted with S. Mark, who was perhaps already 
preparing material for his own Gospel when he and S. Luke were 
with the Apostle in Rome (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24). S. Paul 
himself could tell Luke only that which he himself received (1 Cor. 
xv. 3); but he could help him to first-hand information. While 
the Apostle was detained in custody at Czsarea, Luke would be 
able to do a good deal of investigation, and as a physician he would 
perhaps have access to people of position who could help him. 

(4) In discussing the question whether the information was 
given chiefly in an oral or a documentary form, we must remember 
that the difference between oral tradition and a document is not 
great, when the oral tradition has become stereotyped by frequent 
repetition. A document cannot have much influence on a writer 
who already knows its contents by heart. Luke tells us that many 
documents were already in existence, when he decided to write ; 
and it is improbable that he made no use of these. Some of his 
sources were certainly documents, e.g. the genealogy (iii. 23-38) : 
and we need not doubt that the first two chapters are made up of 
written narratives, of which we can see the conclusions at i. 80, 
ii. 40, and ii. 52. The early narrative (itself perhaps not primary), 
of which all three Synoptists make use, and which constitutes the 
main portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, was probably already in writing 
when Lk. made use of it. S. Luke may have had the Second 
Gospel itself, pretty nearly in the form in which we have it, and 
may include the author of it among the woAdo/ (i. 1). But some 
phenomena are rather against this. Luke omits (vi. 5) “the 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath” (Mk. 
ii. 27). He omits the whole of Mk. vi. 45-viii. 9, which contains 
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the digression into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the incident 
with the Syrophenician woman, which is also in Matthew 
(xv. 21-28). And all this would have been full of interest to 
Luke’s Gentile readers. That he had our First Gospel is much 
less probable. There is so much that he would have been likely 
to appropriate if he had known it, that the omission is most easily 
explained by assuming that he did not know it. He omits the 
visit of the Gentile Magi (Mt. ii. 1-15). At xx. 17 he omits 
“‘ Therefore I say.to you, The kingdom of God shall be taken away 
from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof” (Mt. xxi. 43). At xxi. 12-16 he omits “ And this gospel 
of the kingdom shal/ be preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto ad/ the nations” (Mt. xxiv. 14; comp. Mk. xiii. 10). Comp. 
the omission of Mt. xvii. 6, 7 at Lk. ix. 35, of Mt. xvii. 19, 20 at 
Lk. ix. 43, of Ceesarea Philippi (Mt. xvi. 13; Mk. viii. 27) at Lk. 
ix. 18; and see p. xli. Both to S. Luke and his readers such 
things would have been most significant. Again, would Luke have 
left the differences between his own Gospel and that of Matthew as 
they are, if he had been aware of them? Contrast Mt. il. 14, 15 
with Lk. ii. 39, Mt. xxviii. 7, 10, 16 with Lk. xxiv. 49; and gener- 
ally mark the differences between the narratives of the Nativity and 
of the Resurrection in these two Gospels, the divergences in the 
two genealogies, the “eight days” (Lk.) and the “six days” (Mt. 
and Mk.) at the Transfiguration, and the perplexing phenomena in 
the Sermon on the Mount. These points lead us to the conclusion 
that Lk. was not fami/iar with our First Gospel, even if he knew it 
at all. But, besides the early narrative, which seems to have been 
nearly coextensive with our Second Gospel, Matthew and Luke 
used the same collection, or two similar collections, of ‘‘ Oracles ” 
or “ Sayings of the Lord”; and hence the large amount of matter, 
chiefly discourses, which is common to Matthew and Luke, but is 
not found in Mark. This collection, however, can hardly have 
been a single document, for the common material is used very 
differently by the two Evangelists, especially as regards arrange- 
ment.! A Book of “ Oracles” must not be hastily assumed. 

In addition to these two main sources, (1) the narrative of 
events, which he shares with Matthew and Mark, and (2) the 
collection of discourses, which he shares with Matthew ; and be- 
sides (3) the smaller documents about the Infancy incorporated 
in the first two chapters, which are peculiar to himself,—Luke 

1 There are a few passages which are common to Mark and Luke, but are 
not found in Matthew: the Demoniac (Mk. i. 23-28 = Lk. iv. 33-37); 
the Journey in Galilee (Mk. i. 35-39 = Lk. iv. 42-44); the Request of the 
Demoniac (Mk. v. 18 = Lk. viii. 38); the Complaint of John against the 
Caster out of Demons (Mk. ix. 38 = Lk. ix. 49); the Spices brought to the 


Tomb (Mk. xvi. 1 = Lk. xxiv. I). Are these the result of the time when. 
S, Mark and S, Luke were together (Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem, 24) ? 
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evidently had (4) large sources of information respecting the 
Ministry, which are also peculiar to himself. These are specially 
prominent in chapters ix. to xix. and in xxiv. But it must not be 
forgotten that the matter which S. Luke alone gives us extends over 
the whole range of Christ’s life, so far as we have any record of 
it. It is possible that some of these sources were oral, and it is 
probable that one of them was connected with the court of Herod 
(ili. I, 19, Vill. 3, 1x. 7-9, Xilil. 31, xxiii, 7-12; Acts xiii. 1). But 
we shall probably not be wrong if we conjecture that most of this 
material was in writing before Luke made use of it. 

It is, however, begging the question to talk of an “ Ebsonitic 
source.” First, is there any Ebionism in S. Luke? And secondly, 
does what is called Ebionism in him come from a portion of his 
materials, or wholly from himself? That Luke is profoundly im- 
pressed by the contrasts between wealth and poverty, and that, 
like S. James, he has great sympathy with the suffering poor and 
a great horror of the temptations which beset all the rich and to 
which many succumb, is true enough. But this is not Ebionism. 
He nowhere teaches that wealth is sinful, or that rich men must 
give away all their wealth, or that the wealthy may be spoiled by 
the poor. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, which is sup- 
posed to be specially Ebionitic, the rich Abraham is in bliss with 
the beggar, and Lazarus neither denounces on earth the super- 
fluity of Dives, nor triumphs in Hades over the reversal of posi- 
tions. The strongest saying of Christ against wealth, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God” is in Matthew (xix. 24) and Mark 
(x. 25) as well as in Luke (xviii. 25). So also is the story of Peter 
and Andrew, James and John leaving their means of life and 
following Christ (Mt. iv. 18-22; Mk. i. 16-20; Lk. v. 1-11). So 
also is the story of Matthew or Levi leaving his lucrative calling to 
follow Christ (Mt. ix.9; Mk. ii. 14; Lk. v. 27, rt In both these 
cases Luke expressly states that they forsook aé/ (v. 11, 28), which, 
however, is sufficiently clear from the other narratives. In the 
story about Zacchzeus, which is peculiar to Luke, this head tax- 
collector retains half his great wealth, and there is no hint that he 
ought to have surrendered the whole of it. Elsewhere we find 
touches in the other Gospels which are not in Luke, but which 
would no doubt have been considered Ebionitic, if they had been 
found in Luke and not in the others. Thus, in the description of 
the Baptist, it is Matthew (iii. 4) and Mark (i. 6) who tell us of 
John’s ascetic clothing and food, about which Luke is silent. In 
the parable of the Sower it is the others (Mt. xiii. 22 ; Mk. iv. 19) 
who speak of “ the deceitfulness of riches,” while Luke (viii. 14) has 
simply “riches.” It is they who record (Mt. xix. 29; Mk. x. 29) 
that Christ spoke of the blessedness of leaving relations and fro- 
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dry (&ypovs) for His sake, where Luke (xviii. 29) omits dypovs. 
e alone preserves Christ’s declaration that he who sits at meat 
is superior to him who serves (xxii. 27), and there is no hint that 
to have servants is wrong. While the others tell us that Joseph 
of Arimathzea was a man of rank (Mk. xv. 43) and wealth (Mt. 
xxvii, 57), Luke is much more explicit than they are about his 
goodness and rectitude (xxiii. 50, 51), which does not look like 
prejudice against the rich. And it is Luke alone who tells us of 
the women, presumably well-to-do, who “ ministered unto them of 
their substance” (viii. 3). To which may perhaps be added the 
fact that in the quotation from Ps. cvii. 10 in Lk. i. 79 those “ fast 
bound in poverty” (z7wxeia) are omitted. Throughout the Third 
Gospel there is a protest against worldliness; but there is no 
protest against wealth. And there is no evidence that the protest 
against worldliness is due to some particular source from which he 
drew, and from which the others did not draw. Rather it is 
something in the writer himself, being apparent in the Acts, as 
well as in the Gospel; and it shows itself, sometimes in what he 
selects from his materials, sometimes in the way in which he treats 
it. As Jiilicher says, M/an hat von dem ebionitischen charakter dieses 
Evang. gesprochen und nach den judischen Einfiussen oder Quellen 
gesucht: sehr mit Unrecht.... Von tendenzidser Ebionitisirung 
des Ege kann bei ihm nicht die Rede sein (Einl. § 27, 
p. 206). 

(c) Frequent Hebraisms indicate that a great deal of Luke’s 
material was originally in Aramaic. These features are specially 
common in the first two chapters. In translating Aramaic sources 
Luke would have ample opportunity for exhibiting his own pre- 
dilection for certain words, phrases, and constructions. If the 
materials were already in Greek when Luke made use of them, 
then he could and did somewhat alter the wording in appropriat- 
ing them. But it will generally be found that wherever the ex- 
pressions which are characteristic of him are less frequent than 
usual, there we have come upon material which is common to him 
and the others, and which he has adopted without much alteration. 
Thus the parable of the Sower (viii. 4-15) has few marks of his 
style (€v péow, ver. 73; 6 Adyos Tod @ecod, ver. 11; Séxovrar and 
dgiorayra., ver. 13) which are not also in Mt. (rod oveipat, ver. 5) 
or in both (é& 7d oveipew, ver. 5). But absence or scarcity of 
Luke’s characteristics is most common in those reports of dis- 
courses which are common to him and Matthew: e.g. ili. 7-9, 17 = 
Mt. iil. 7-10, 12 ; vil. 6-9 = Mt. viii, 8-10; ix. 57, 58 = Mt. viii. 19, 
20; Vil. 22-28 = Mt. xi. 4-11 vii. 31-35 = Mt. xi. 16-19. This last 
passage is one of those which were excised by Marcion. As we 
might expect, there is much more variation between the Gospels 
in narrating the same facts than in reporting the same sayings ; 
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and the greater the variation, the greater the room for marks of 
individual style. But we cannot doubt that an immense amount 
of what Luke has in common with Matthew, or with both him 
and Mark, was already in a Greek form before he adopted it. 
It is incredible that two or three independent translations should 
agree quite or almost word for word. 

It is very interesting to notice how, in narratives common to 
all three, individual characteristics appear: e.g. viii. 22-56 ='Mk. 
iv. 35-41, V. 1-43 = Mt. vili. 23-34, ix. 18-25. These narratives 
swarm with marks of Luke’s style, although he keeps closely to 
the common material (see below, § 6. ii.). Thus he has efev zpos 
avrovs, émiotdta, Séouar oov, eeAOciv dad, ikavos, édeiro abrod, civ, 
drdatpede, rapa rods 7édas, tapaxpyjua, etc., where Mark has A€yeu 
avrots, Suddoxade, opkile oe, e&eOetv éx, weyas, wapexdrer adrov, perd, 
Umaye, mpos Tos mddas, edOds, etc. Moreover Luke has & 7o 
¢. infin., kai otros, Kal avrds, imdpxewv, Tas OF das, povoyerys, etc., 
where the others have nothing. The following examples will repay 
examination : iv. 38-41 = Mk. i. 29-34 = Mt. viii. 14-17 ; v. 12-16 
= Mk. i. 40-45 =Mt. viii. 1-43 v. 17-2=6Mk. ii. 1-12 = Mt. ix. 
1-8 ; ix. 10-17 = Mk. vi. 30-44 = Mt. xiv. 13-21; ix. 38-40= Mk. 
ix. 17, 18 = Mt. xvii. 15, 16; and many others. It is quite evident 
that in appropriating material Luke works it over with his own 
touches, and sometimes almost works it up afresh; and this is 
specially true of the narrative portion of the Gospel. 

It is impossible to reach any certain conclusion as to the 
amount of material which he had at his disposal. Some suppose 
that this was very large, and that he has given us only a small 
portion of it, selected according to the object which he is sup- 
posed to have had in view, polemical, apologetic, conciliatory, 
or historical. Others think that his aim at completeness is too 
conspicuous to allow us to suppose that he rejected anything 
which he believed to be authentic. Both these views are probably 
exaggerations. No doubt there are cases in which he de/iberately 
omits what he knew well and did not question. And the reason 
for omission may have been either that he had recorded something 
very similar, or that the incident would be less likely to interest or 
edify Gentile readers. No doubt there are other cases in which 
the most natural explanation of the omission is zgvorance: he does 
not record because he does not know. We know of a small amount 
which Mark alone records; of a considerable amount which 
Matthew alone records; of a very considerable amount which 
John alone records; and of an enormous amount (Jn. xxi. 25) 
which no one records. To suppose that Luke knew the great 
part of this, and yet passed it over, is an improbable hypothesis. 
And to suppose that he knew scarcely any of it, is also improbable. 
But a definite estimate cannot be made, 
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The statement that Luke avoids duplicates on principle has been 
made and accepted too hastily. It is quite possible that he has 
deliberately omitted some things, because of their similarity to 
others which he has recorded. It is possible that he has omitted 
the feeding of the 4000, because he has recorded the feeding of 
the 5000; and the anointing by Mary of Bethany, because of the 
anointing bythe sinner; and the healing of the Syrophenician’s 
daughter at a distance, because of the centurion’s servant at a 
distance ; and the cursing of the barren fig-tree, because of the 
parable of the same ; and the mocking by Pilate’s soldiers, because 
of the mocking by Herod’s soldiers. But in many, or even most, 
of these cases some other motive may have caused the omission. 
On the other hand, we must look at the doublets and triplets 
which he has admitted. If he made it a rule to exclude duplicates, 
the exceptions are more numerous than the examples, and they 
extend all through the Gospel. 

The Mother of the Christ has a song (i. 46 ff.), and the father of 

the Baptist has a song (68 ff.). The venerable Simeon welcomes 
the infant Christ in the temple (ii. 28), and so does the venerable 
Anna (38). Levi the publican is converted and entertains Jesus 
(v. 27 ff.), and Zacchzus the publican also (xix. 1 ff). The 
mission of the Twelve (ix. 1) is followed by the mission of the 
Seventy (x. 1). True disciples are. equal to Christ’s relations 
(viii. 21), and to His Mother (xi. 28). Twice there is a dispute as 
to. who is the greatest (ix. 46, xxii. 24). Not content with the 
doublets which he has in common with Mt. (viii. 19-22, ix. 16, 17, 
xxiv. 40, 41), he adds a third instance (ix. 61, 62, v. 39, xvii. 36?); 
or where Mt. has only one example (xxiv. 37-39), he gives two 
(xvii. 26-29). So also in the miracles. We have the widow's son 
raised (vii. 14), and also Jairus’ daughter (viii. 54), where no other 
Evangelist gives more than one example. There are two instances 
of cleansing lepers (v. 13, xvii. 14); two of forgiving sins (v. 20, 
vii. 48); three healings on the sabbath (vi. 6, xiii. ro, xiv. 1); 
four castings out of demons (iv. 35, viii. 29, ix. 42, xi. 14). Similar 
repetition is found in the parables. The Rash Builder is followed 
by the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), the Lost Sheep by the Lost Coin 
(xv. 1-10); and the Friend at Midnight (xi. 5) does not involve 
the omission of the Unrighteous Judge (xviii. r). The exceptions 
to the supposed principle are still more numerous in the shorter 
sayings of Christ: viii, 16=xi. 33; vill, r7=xii. 2; viii, 18 =xix. 
26; ix, 23 =Niv. 27; ix. 24=xvii. 33; ix. 26 =xii. 9; x. 25 = xviii. 18; 
xi, 43=Xx. 46; Mi. 11, 12=xxi, 14, 15; xiv. Ir=xvili 14; 
_ Xx. 44= xxi. 6; and comp. xvii. 31 with xxi. 21, and xxi. 23 
with xxiii, 29. These instances, which are not exhaustive, suf- 
fice to show that the Evangelist cannot have had any very 
strong objection to recording duplicate instances of similar inci- 
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dents and sayings. Could more duplicates be found in any othe: 
Gospel ? 

For recent (since 1885) discussions of the Synoptic problem see Badham, 
The Formation of the Gospels, 1891; Blair, The Apostolic Gospel, 1896 ; Jolley, 
The Synoptic Problem, 1893; Salmon, A?storécal Introduction to the Books of 
the N.T., 5th ed. 1891; Wright, Zhe Composition of the Gospels, 1890; Synopszs 
of the Gospels in Greek, 1896; Holsten, Dze synopt. Evang. nach Form 
thres Inhalts dargestelit, 1886 ; Holtzmann, Linlectung in das N.T. 1892; 
Jiilicher, Zz. 2x das N.T. 1894; Nosgen, Geschichte Jesu Christi, being Part 
I. of Gesch. der N.T. Offenbarung, 1891; H. H. Wendt, Die Lehre und das 
Leben Jesu, 1885-1890. Other literature is mentioned on p. lxxxv. 

See especially Sanday in Book by Book, 1893, p. 345 ff.3 in Dict. of the 
Bible, 2nd ed. 1893, supplement to the article on ‘‘ Gospels,” pp. 1217-1243 ; 
and in the Zxfosztor, 4th series, Feb. to June, 1891. 


§ 4. TIME AND PLACE. 


(i.) It is a disappointment that Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable 
article on the Acts (D.4.? i. pp. 25-43) does not discuss the Daze. 
The Bishop told the present writer that he regarded the question 
of date as the province of the writer of the article on S. Luke, an 
article which has not yet been rewritten. The want has, how- 
ever, been to a large extent supplied in the Bampton Lectures for 
1893 (Lect. vi.), and we may safely accept this guidance. 

The main theories respecting the date of the Third Gospel 
contend respectively for a time in or near the years A.D. 100, A.D. 
80, and A.D. 63. 

(2) The strongest argument used by those who advocate a 
date near the close of the first century or early in the second! is 
the hypothesis that the author of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts had read the Antzguzties of Josephus, a work published about 
A.D. 94. But this hypothesis, if not absolutely untenable, is highly 
improbable. The coincidences between Luke and Josephus are 
not greater than might accidentally occur in persons writing in- 
dependently about the same facts; while the divergences are so 
great as to render copying improbable. At any rate Josephus 
must not be used both ways. If the resemblances are made to 
prove that Luke copied Josephus, then the discrepancies should 
not be employed to prove that Luke’s statements are erroneous. 
If Luke had a correct narrative to guide him, why did he diverge 
from it only to make blunders? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose that where Luke differs from the Aztguities he had in- 
dependent knowledge, and that he had never read Josephus. 
Moreover, where the statements of either can be tested, it is Luke 
who is commonly found to be accurate, whereas Josephus is often 

1 Among these are Baur, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, Jacobsen, Pfleiderer, Over- 


beck, Schwegler, Scholten, Volkmar, Weizsacker, Wittichen, and Zeller. The 
more moderate of these suggest A.D. 95-105, the more extreme A.D. 120-135. 
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convicted of exaggeration and error. See the authorities cited by 
Lft. D.B.? p. 39; by Holtzmann, Lind. in d. N.T. p. 374, 1892, 
and by Schanz, Comm. iiber d. Evang. d. h. Lukas, p. 16, 1883. 


The relation of Luke to Josephus has recently been rediscussed ; on the one 
side by Clemen (Dze Chronologie der paulin. Briefe, Halle, 1893) and Krenkel 
(Josephus und Lukas ; der schriftstellerische Einfluss des jiidischen Geschicht- 
schreibers auf den christlichen, Leipzig, 1894), who regard the use of Josephus 
by Luke as certain; on the other by Belser (Zheo/. Quartalschrift, Tiibingen, 
1895, 1896), who justly criticizes the arguments of these writers and especially 
of Krenkel.! It is childish to point out that Luke, like Josephus, uses such 
words as drogréAnew, adixvetcOat, av&dverv, matdlov, méumev, Tuy, K.T.A., IN 
their usual sense: and such phrases as mpoéxorrev Tn codla kal jArrkla (Lk. ii. 52) 
and éfloravro wdvres ol dxovovres avrod éml TH oivere: Kal Tals droKploeow airod 
(ii. 47) are not strikingly similar to els meydAnv madelas mpovKomrov émldocuy, 
phn te kal cuvéce Soxdv diadéperv (Jos. Vita, 2) and Gatuacas thy dmrdbkpiow 
abrod cophy otrw yevouévnv (Ant. xii. 4. 9). Far more striking resemblances 
may be found in writings which are indisputably independent. Luke alone in 
N.T. calls the Sea of Galilee 4 Aluvn Tevvnoapér. Could he not call it a Jake 
without being prompted? Josephus also calls it a Aluvy, but his designations 
all differ from Luke’s: Tevvycdp 4 Aluvn, 7) A. Tevvnodp, dr. ) Tevvnoapiris, 
Tevyynoapires XN. (B. J. ii. 20. 6, iii. 10. 7; Ant. xviii. 2.1; Veta, 65), and other 
variations. Luke has mpocérecev rots yévacw "Inood (v. 8), and Josephus has 
tois yévaow atrod mpoomécovres (Ant. xix. 3. 4). But Josephus more often 
writes mpoomlrrew tive mpds Ta yovara, and the more frequent phrase would 
more probably have been borrowed. Comp. ovvexouévn muper@ meyddy (Lk. 
iv. 38) with rerapratwy muper@ cvoxebels (Ant. xiii. 15. 5); mh perewplterbe 
(xii. 29) with Amt. xvi. 4. 6, sub fin. (where, however, vevewrépicro is the more 
probable reading) ; dgavros éyévero dm’ abr&y (xxiv. 31) with ddavys éyévero 
(Ant. xx. 8. 6). In these and many other cases the hypothesis of copying is 
wholly uncalled for, The expressions are not very uncommon. Some of them 
perhaps are the result of both Luke and Josephus being familiar with LXX. 
Others are words or constructions which are the common material of various 
Greek writers. Indeed, as Belser has shown, a fair case may be made out to 
show the influence of Thucydides on Luke. In a word, the theory that Luke 
had read Josephus ‘‘ rests on little more than the fact that both writers relate 
or allude to the same events, though the differences between them are really 
more marked than the resemblances” (Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 1893, p. 
278). As Schiirer and Salmon put it, if Luke had read Josephus, he must 
very quickly have forgotten all that he read in him. 


In itself, the late date a.D. 100 is not incredible, even for those 
who are convinced that the writer is Luke, and that he never read 
Josephus. Luke may have been quite a young man, well under 
thirty, when he first joined S. Paul, a.p. 50-52; and he may have 
been living and writing at the beginning of the second century. 
But the late date has nothing to recommend it; and we may 
believe that both his writings would have assumed a different 
form, had they been written as late as this. Would not 6 Xporés, 
which is still a title and means “the Messiah” (ii. 26, iii. 15, iv. 41, 
ix. 20, XX. 41, Xxil. 67, xxiil. 35, 39, xxiv. 26, 46), have become a 

1F, Bole, Flavius Josephus tiber Christus und die Christen in den Jiidischen 


Alterthtimern, Brixen, 1896, defends the disputed passage about Christ (xviii. 
3. 3) rather than the independence of S. Luke. 
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proper name, as in the Epistles? Would not o Kupuos, as a 
designation of Jesus Christ, have been still more frequent? It is 
not found in Matthew or Mark (excepting in the disputed 
appendix) ; but it is the invariable designation in the Gosfel of 
ferer. In Luke (vii. 13, x..1, x1. 30, xil. 42, xiii. 15, xvii. 5, 6, 
xviii. 6, xix. 8, xxii. 61, xxiv. 34) and in John this use is begin- 
ning, but it is still exceptional. Above all, would xxi. 32 have stood 
as it does, at a date when “this generation” had “passed away” 
without seeing the Second Advent? Moreover, the historical 
atmosphere of the Acts is not that of a.D. 95-135. In the Acts the 
Jews are the persecutors of the Christians; at this late date the 
Jews were being persecuted themselves. Lastly, what would have 
induced a companion of S. Paul, whether Luke or not, to watt so long 
before publishing the results of his researches? Opportunities of 
contact with those who had been eye-witnesses would have been 
rapidly vanishing during the last twenty years. 

(4) The intermediate date of a.D. 75-80 has very much 
more to recommend it.) It avoids the difficulties just men- 
tioned. It accounts for the occasional but not yet constant 
use of 6 Kupuos to designate Jesus. It accounts for the omis- 
sion of the very significant hint, “let him that readeth under- 
stand” (Mk. xiii. 14; Mt. xxiv. 15). When the first two Gospels 
(or the materials common to both) were compiled, the predicted 
dangers had not yet come but were near; and each of these 
Evangelists warns his readers to be on the alert. When the Third 
Gospel was written, these dangers were past. It accounts for the 
greater definiteness of the prophecies respecting the destruction of 
Jerusalem as given by Luke (xix. 43, 44, xxi. 10-24), when com- 
pared with the records of them in Mark (xiii. 14-19) and Matthew 
(xxiv. 15-22). After the destruction had taken place the tradition 
of the prediction might be influenced by what was known to have 
happened; and this without any conscious tampering with the 
report of the prophecy. The possibility of this influence must be 
admitted, and with it a possibility of a date subsequent to A.D. 70 
for the Gospel and the Acts. Twice in the Gospel (viii. 51, ix. 28), 
as in the Acts (i. 13), Luke places John before his elder brother 
James, which Mt. and Mk. never do; and this may indicate that 
Luke wrote after John had become the better known of the two. 
Above all, such a date allows sufficient time for the “many” to 
“draw up narratives” respecting the acts and sayings of Christ, 


1Some year between A.D. 70 and 95 is advocated by Beyschlag, Bleek, 
Cook, Credner, De Wette, Ewald, Giider, Holtzmann?, Jiilicher, Keim ?, 
Késtlin, Lechler, Lekebusch, Mangold, Ramsay, Renan, Reuss, Sanday, 
Schenkel, Trip, Tobler, Weiss, and others. And the more trustworthy of these, 
e.g. Ramsay, Sanday, and Weiss, are disposed to make A.D. 80 the latest date 
that can reasonably be assigned to the Gospel, or even to the Acts, 
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(c) The early date of about A.D. 63,still finds advocates 31 and 
no doubt there is something to be said for it. Quite the scmplest 
explanation of the fact that S. Paul’s death is not recorded in the Acts 
is that it had not taken place. If that explanation is correct the 
Third Gospel cannot be placed much later than a.D. 63. Again, 
the writer of the Acts can hardly have been familiar with the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians: otherwise he would 
have inserted some things and explained others (Salmon, /zs?. 
Int. to N.T. p. 319, ed. 5). How long might Luke have been 
without seeing these Epistles? Easily till a.p. 63; but less easily 
till A.D. 80. Once more, when Luke records the prophecy of 
Agabus respecting the famine, he mentions that it was fulfilled 
(Acts xi. 28), When he records the prophecy of Christ respecting 
the destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 5-36), he does not mention that 
it was fulfilled. The semplest explanation is that the destruction 
had not yet taken place. And, if it be said that the prediction of 
it has been retouched in Luke’s record in order to make it more 
distinctly in accordance with facts, we must notice that the words, 
“Let them that are in Judzea flee to the mountains,” are in all three 
reports, The actual flight seems to have been, not to the moun- 
tains, but to Pella in north Persea; and yet “to the mountains” 
is still retained by Luke (xxi. 21). Eusebius says that there was 
a “revelation” before the war, warning the Christians not only to 
leave the city, but to dwell in a town called Pella (ZH. Z. iii. 5. 3). 
This “revelation” is evidently an adaptation of Christ’s prophecy ; 
and here we reasonably suspect that the detail about Pella has beer 
added after the event. But there is nothing of it in Luke’s report. 

Nevertheless, the reasons stated above, and especially those 
derived from the prologue to the Gospel, make the intermediate 
date the most probable of the three. It combines the advantages 
of the other two dates and avoids the difficulties of both. It may 
be doubted whether any of the Gospels, as we have them, was 
written as early as A.D. 63; and if the Third Gospel is placed 
after the death of S. Paul, one main reason for placing it before 
A.D. 70 is gone. 

(ii.) As to the Place in which Luke wrote his Gospel we 
have no evidence that is of much value. The Gospel itself gives 
no sure clue. The peculiarities of its diction point to a centre 
in which Hellenistic influences prevailed; and the way in which 
places in Palestine are mentioned have been thought to in- 
dicate that the Gospel was written outside Palestine (i. 26, 
ii. 4, iv. 31, viii, 26, xxiii, 51, xxiv. 13). The first of these 
considerations does not lead to anything very definite, and the 

1 Among them are Alford, Ebrard, Farrar, Gloag, Godet, Grau, Guerike, 
Hahn, Hitzig, Hofmann, Hug, Keil, Lange, Lumby, Nosgen, Oosterzee, Resch, 
Riehm, Schaff, Schanz (67-70), Thiersch, Tholuck, and Wieseler. 
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second has little or no weight. The fact that the Gospel was 
written for readers outside Palestine, who were not familiar with 
the country, accounts for all the topographical expressions. We 
do not know what evidence Jerome had for the statement which 
he makes in the preface to his commentary on S. Matthew: 
Tertius Lucas medicus, natione Syrus Antiochensis (cujus laus in 
Lvangelio), qui et discipulus apostoli Pauli, in Achaize Boeotizque 
partibus volumen condidit (2 Cor. viii.), guadam altius repetens, 
et ut ipse in proemio confitetur, audita magis, quam visa describens 
(Migne, xxvi. 18), where some MSS. have Aithynie for Beotiz. 
Some MSS. of the Peshitto give Alexandria as the place of com- 
position, which looks like confusion with Mark. Modern guesses 
vary much: Rome (Holtzmann, Hug, Keim, Lesebusch, Zeller), 
Czsarea (Michaelis, Schott, Thiersch, Tholuck), Asia Minor 
(Hilgenfeld, Overbeck), Ephesus (Késtlin), and Corinth (Godet). 
There is no evidence for or against any of them. 


§ 5. OBJECT AND PLAN. 


(i.) The immediate Olyect is told us in the preface. It was 
written to give Theophilus increased confidence in the faith which y 
he had adopted, by supplying him with further information 
respecting its historical basis. That Theophilus is a real person, 
and not a symbolical personage representing devout Christians in 
general,! is scarcely doubtful, although Bishop Lightfoot, with 
characteristic caution, has warned us not to be too confident of 
this. A real person is intrinsically more probable. The name 
was a very common one,—fairly frequent among Jews, and very 
frequent among Gentiles. It is thus quite unlike such obviously 
made up names as Sophron and Neologus in a modern book, 
or Philotheus, to whom Ken dedicates his Manual of Prayer for 
Winchester scholars. Moreover, the epithet xparurre is far more 
likely to have been given to a real person than to a fictitious one. 
It does not however necessarily imply high rank or authority (Acts 
xxiii, 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), and we must be content to be in ignor- 
ance as to who Theophilus was and where he lived. But the tone 
of the Gospel leads us to regard him as a representative Gen/ile 
convert, who was anxious to know a good deal more than the few 
fundamental facts which were taught to catechumens. The topo- 
graphical statements mentioned above, and such remarks as “the 


1The idea that Theophilus may symbolize the true disciple is as old as 
Origen (Hom. i. in Luc.), and is adopted by Ambrose: ser¢ptum est evangelium 
ad Theophilum, hoc est ad eum quem Deus diligtt (Comm. in Luc. i. 3). 
Epiphanius regards the name’s denoting m@s dv@pwaos Qcdy ayarGv asa possible 
alternative (wr. ii. 1. 51, Migne, xli. 900). 
«< 
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feast of unleavened bread which is called the passover” (xxii. 1), 
would not have been required for a Jewish convert. 

But, although Theophilus was almost certainly an actual person 
well known to Luke, we need not suppose that the Evangelist had 
only this one reader in view when he wrote. It is evident that he 
writes for the instruction and encouragement of all Gentile con- 
verts, and possibly Greek-speaking converts in particular. Theo- 
philus is to be the patron of the book with a view to its 
introduction to a larger circle of readers. Perhaps Luke hoped 
that Theophilus would have it copied and disseminated, as he 
probably did. 

Among the many indications that the book is written by a 
Gentile for Gentiles are the substitution of Greek for Hebrew names, 
0 ZnAdwrys for 6 Kavavaios (vi. 15; Acts i. 13), and Kpavioy for 
Todyo0a. (xxiii. 33) ; his never eee ‘Poel as a form of address, 
but either Aidanaetos émuotdza 51 his comparatively sparing use 
of dpzjy (seven times as against thirty in Matthew), for which he 
sometimes substitutes dAyOds (ix. 27; xii. 44, XXi. 3) or ér dAnOeias 
(iv. 25, xxii. 59); his use of vopixds for ypappareds (Vii. 30, X. 25, 
xl. 45, 46, 52, xiv. 3); his adding dxd@aprov as an epithet to 
daipdviov (iv. 33), for Gentiles believed in good dapdvea, whereas 
to a Jew all dayudvia were evil; his avoiding perenopddby (Mk. 
ix. 2; Mt. xvii. 2) in his account of the Transfiguration (ix. 29), a 
word which might have suggested the metamorphoses of heathen 
deities ; his notice of the Roman Emperor (ii. 1), and using his 
reign as a date (iii. 1); his tracing the Saviour’s descent to Adam, 
the parent of Gentile as well as Jew (iii. 38). Although full 
honour is shown to the Mosaic Law as binding on Jews (ii. 21, 
27) 39, V. 14, x. 26, xvi. 17, 29-31, XVii. 14, xviii. 20), yet there is 
not much appeal to it as of interest to his readers. Luke has no 
parallels to Mt. v. 17, 19, 20, 21, 27, 31, 33, Xll. 5-7, 17-20, 
xv. 1-20, The quotations from the Old Testament are few as 
compared with Matthew, and they are found mostly in the sayings 
of Christ (iv. 4, 8, 12, 18, 19, 26, vi. 4, Vii. 27, Vill. 10, xiii, 19, 
28, 29, 35; XVlii. 20, xix, 46, XX. I'7, 37, 42, 43, XX. 10, 24, 26,27, 
35) xxii, RIP 69, Xxiil, 3% 46) or of others (i. 15, 17) 375 46-55, 
68-79, ii. 30, 31, 32, iv. 10, 11, x. 27, xx. 28). Very little is said 
about the fulfilment of prophecy, which would not greatly interest 
Gentile readers (iii. 4, iv. 21, xxi. 22, xxii. 37, xxiv. 44); and of 
these five instances, all but the first occur in sayings of Christ 
addressed to Jews. Many of the quotations noted above are mere 


1 The following Hebrew or Aramaic words, which occur in the other Gospels, 
are not found in Luke: ’ABBa (Mk.), Boovepyés (Mk.), ie (Jn.), 
*EBpatorl (Jn.), “Eupavouvnd (Mt.), eppadd (Mk.), KopBav (Mk.), KopBavds 
(Mt. ), Meoolas (Jn.), wcavyyd (Mt. Mk. ir ), together with the sayings, TaderOa 
xodm (Mk.) and dwt, dol, k.7.A. Sas k.). 
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reproductions, more or less conscious, of the words of Scripture ; 
but the following are definitely given as citations: ii. 23, 24, iii. 4, 
iy-'4,0, 10,.11, 12, 18, 10, Vil. 27, x. 27, XVIil. 20, xix, 46) XX 17, 
28, 37, 42, 43, xxil. 37. Excepting vii. 27, they may all have come 
from LXX.!_ And vii. 27 does not agree with either the Hebrew 
or LXX of Mal. ili. 1, and is no evidence that the Evangelist 
knew Hebrew. On the other hand it agrees verbatim with Mt. 
xl. 10, and we need not doubt that both Evangelists used the same 
source and copied it exactly. Add to these his command of the 
Greek language and his use of “ Judzea” for the land of the Jews, 
i.e. the whole of Palestine (i. 5, iv. 44?, vii. 17, xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, 
X. 37, xi. 1, 29). This combination of non-Jewish features would 
be extraordinary in a treatise written by a Jew or for Jews. It is 
thoroughly intelligible in one written by a Gentile for Gentiles. 

In his desire to give further instruction to Theophilus and 
many others like him, it is evident that Luke aims at fu/mess. He 
desires to make his Gospel as compleze as possible. ‘This is clearly 
indicated in the prologue. He has “traced up the course of a// 
things accurately from the first” (dvwbev waowv), in order that 
Theophilus may “know 7% full detail” (érwyvés) the historic 
foundations of the faith. And it is equally clearly seen in the 
Gospel itself. Luke begins at the very beginning, far earlier than 
any other Evangelist ; not merely with the birth of the Christ, but 
with the promise of the birth of the Forerunner. And he goes on 
to the very end: not merely to the Resurrection but to the Ascen- 
sion. Moreover his Gospel contains an immense proportion of 
material which is peculiar to himself. According to one calcula- 
tion, if the contents of the Synoptic Gospels are divided into 172 
sections, of these 172 Luke has 127 (2), Matthew 114 (3), and 
Mark 84 (4); and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are peculiar to 
himself (?), Matthew has 22 (4), and Mark has 5 (34,). According 
to another calculation, if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Lk. has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67; and of these 124 
Luke has 38 peculiar to himself, Matthew 17, and Mark 2.2. The 
portions of the Gospel narrative which Luke alone has preserved 
for us are among the most beautiful treasures which we possess, 
and we owe them in a great measure to his desire to make his 
collection as full as possible. 


1Jerome (Comm. tn Is. vi. 9, Migne, xxiv. 100) says, Zvangelistam Lucam 
tradunt veteres Ecclesiw tractatores medicine artis fuisse sccentissimum, et 
magts Greecas litteras scisse quam Hebreas. Unde et sermo ejus, tam in Evan- 
eelo quam in Actibus Apostolorum, td est in utroque volumine .omptior est, et 
secularem redolet eloquentiam, magisque testimonits Grects utitur quam Hebreis. 
2 Six miracles are peculiar to Luke, three to Matthew, and two to Mark. 
_Eighteen parables are peculiar to Luke, ten to Matthew, and one to Mark. 
See p. xli. For other interesting statistics respecting the relations between the 
Synoptists see Westcott, /ztr. to Gospels, pp. 194 ff. 
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It is becoming more and more generally admitted that the old 
view of the purpose of Gospel and Acts is not far off the truth. It 
was Luke’s intention to write history, and not polemical or apolo- 
getic treatises. It was his aim to show all Christians, and especi- 
ally Gentile Christians, on how firm a basis of fact their belief was 
founded. The Saviour had come, and He had come to save the 
whole human race. The work of the Christ and the work of His 
Apostles proved this conclusively. In the Gospel we see the 
Christ winning salvation for the whole world ; in the Acts we see 
His Apostles carrying the good tidings of this salvation to the 
whole world. Luke did not write to depreciate the Twelve in the 
interests of S. Paul; nor to vindicate S. Paul against the attacks of 
Judaizing opponents; nor yet to reconcile the Judaizers with the 
disciples of S. Paul. A Gospel which omits the severe rebuke 
incurred by Peter (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii. 33), the ambitious 
request of James and John (Mt. xx. 21; Mk. x. 37), the boastful 
declaration of loyalty made by all the Twelve (Mt. xxvi. 35; Mk. 
xiv. 31), and the subsequent flight of all (Mt. xxvi. 56; Mk. 
xiv. 50); which promises to the Twelve their judgment-thrones 
(xxii. 30), and trusts them with the conversion of “all the nations” 
(xxiv. 47), cannot be regarded as hostile to the Twelve. And why 
address a vindication of Paul to a representative Gentile? Lastly, 
how could Judaizers be conciliated by such stern judgments on 
Judaism as Luke has recorded? See, for instance, the following 
passages, all of them from what is peculiar to Luke: iv. 28, 29, 
X.. 10, 41, 31, 32, XL. 30, 40, xi..47, Xii. 1-5, 15, 2vL AG vee 
XVlii. 10-14, xxiii, 28-31 ; Acts ii. 23, v. 30, vii. 51-53, etc. Itis 
well that these theories as to the purpose of the Evangelist have 
been propounded: the examination of them is most instructive. 
But they do not stand the test of careful investigation. S. Luke 
remains unconvicted of the charge of writing party pamphlets 
under the cover of fictitious history. 

(ii.) The Plan of the Gospel is probably not elaborated. In 
the preface Luke says that he means to write “in order” (xaOe&js), 
and this most naturally means in chronological order. Omitting 
the first two chapters and the last chapter in each case, the 
main features of the First and Third Gospels agree ; and in outline 
their structure agrees te a large extent with that of the Second.! 
Luke perhaps took the tradition which underlies all three Gospels 
as his chief guide, and inserted into it what he had gathered from 
other sources. In arranging the additional material he followed 
chronology, where he had any chronological clue; and where he 


1 As regards order, m the first half the Second and Third Gospels commonly 
azree, while be First varies. In the second half the First and Second com- 
psouly agree, while the Third varies. Matthew’s additions to the common 
saterial are mostly in the first half; Luke’s are mostly in the second. 
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had none (which perhaps was often the case), he placed similar 
incidents or sayings in juxtaposition. 


But a satisfactory solution of the perplexing phenomena has not yet been 
found: for what explains one portion of them with enticing clearness cannot be 
made to harmonize with another portion. We may assert with some confidence 
that Luke generally aims at chronological order, and that on the whole he 
attains it; but that he sometimes prefers a different order, and that he often, 
being ignorant himself, leaves us also in ignorance as to chronology. Perhaps 
also some of his chronological arrangements are not correct. 

The chronological sequence of the Acts cannot be doubted; and this is 
strong confirmation of the view that the Gospel is meant to be chronological in 
arrangement. Comp. the use of xadeéijs viii. 1; Acts iii. 24, xi. 4, xviil. 23. 

That the whole Gospel is elaborately arranged to illustrate the development 
and connexion of certain theological ideas does not harmonize with the im- 
pression which it everywhere gives of transparent simplicity. That there was 
connexion and development in the life and work of Christ need not be doubted ; 
and the narrative which reports that life and work in its true order will illustrate 
the connexion and development. But that is a very different thing from the 
supposition that Luke first formed a scheme, and then arranged his materials to 
illustrate it. So far as there is ‘* organic structure and dogmatic connexion” in 
the Third Gospel, it is due to the materials rather than to the Evangelist. 
Attempts to trace this supposed dogmatic connexion are instructive in two 
ways. They suggest a certain number of connexions, which (whether intended 
or not) are illuminative. They also show, by their extraordinary divergences, 
how far we are from anything conclusive in this direction. The student who 
compares the schemes worked out by Ebrard (Gosf. Ast. I. i. 1, § 20, 21), 
McClellan (4. 7. pp. 427 ff.), Oosterzee (Lange’s Comm. Int. § 4), and West- 
cott (Znt. to Gospels, ch. vii. note G) will gather various suggestive ideas, but 
will also doubt whether anything like any one of them was in the mind of the 
Evangelist. 


The analysis which follows is obtained by separating the 
different sections and grouping them under different heads. There 
is seldom any doubt as to where one section ends and another 
begins ; and the grouping of the sections is avowedly tentative. 
But most analyses recognize a break between chapters il. and iii., 
at or about ix. 51 and xix. 28, and between chapters xxi. and xxii. 
If we add the preface, we have six divisions to which the numer- 
ous sections may be assigned. In the two main central divisions, 
which together occupy nearly seventeen chapters, some subsidiary 
grouping has been attempted, but without confidence in its cor- 
rectness. It may, however, be conducive to clearness, even if 
nothing of the kind is intended by S. Luke.!_ The mark § indicates 
that this portion is found in Luke alone; ° that it is common to 
Luke and Mark ; + that it is common to Luke and Matthew; * that 
it is common to all three. 


1 The divisions and subdivisions of the Gospel in the text of WH. are most 
instructive. Note whether paragraphs and sentences have spaces between them 
‘or not, and whether sentences begin with a capital letter or not. The analysis 
of the Gospel by Sanday in Book by Book, pp. 402-404 (Isbister, 1893), will be 
found very helpful. 
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There is a presumption that what is peculiar to Luke comes from some 
source that was not used by Mark or Matthew ; and this presumption is in some 
cases a strong one; ¢.g. the Examination of Christ before Herod, or the Walk 
to Emmaus; but all that we know is that Luke has preserved something which 
they have not. Again there is a presumption that what is given by Luke and 
Matthew, but omitted by Mark, comes from some source not employed by the 
latter ; and this presumption is somewhat stronger when what is given by them, 
but omitted by him, is not narrative but discourse; ¢.g. the Parable of the 
Lost Sheep. Yet the book of ‘‘ Oracles,” known to Matthew and Luke, but 
not known to Mark, is nothing more than a convenient hypothesis for which a 
good deal may be said. And it would be rash to affirm that the few (p. xxiv) 
sections which are found in Mark and Luke, but not in Matthew, such as the 
Widow’s Mite, come from some source unknown to Matthew. The frequency 
of the «ark § gives some idea of what we should have lost had S. Luke not 
been moved to write. And it must be remembered that in the sections which 
are common to him and either or both of the others he often gives touches of 
his own which are of the greatest value. Attention is frequently called to these 
in the notes. They should be contrasted with the additions made to the 
Canonical Gospels in the apocryphal gospels. 


I, i. 1-4. §THE Prerace. THE Sources AND OBJECT OF 
THE GOSPEL. 


II. i. 5-ii. 52. § THe Gospe or THE INFANCY. 

1. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Forerunner (5-25). 

2. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour (26-38). 

3. The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother of 
the Forerunner (39-56). 

4. The Birth of the Forerunner (57-80). 

5. The Birth of the Saviour (ii. 1-20). 

6. The Circumcision and Presentation of the Saviour 
(21-40). 

4. The Boyhood of the Saviour (41-52). 


III. iii, 1-ix. 50, THE MINISTRY, MAINLY IN GALILEE, 
i. Zhe External Preparation for the Ministry ; The Preach- 
ing of the Baptist (iii. 1-22). 
1. § The Date (1, 2). 
2. * The New Prophet, his Preaching, Prophecy, and 
Death (3-20). 
3. * He baptizes the Christ (21, 22). 
§ The Genealogy of the Christ (23-38). 
il, Zhe Internal Preparation for the Ministry ; * The Tempta- 
tion (iv. 1-13). 
iii, Zhe Ministry in Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50). 
1. Visit to Nazareth ; °At Capernaum an unclean Demon 
cast out (iv. 14-44). 
2. §* The Miraculous Draught and the Call of Simon; 
*Two Healings which provoke Controversy; * The 
Call of Levi; *Two Sabbath Incidents which 
provoke Controversy (v. 1-vi. 11). 
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3. “The Nomination of the Twelve; + The Sermon “on 
the Level Place”; +The Centurion’s Servant ; 
§The Widow’s Son at Nain; t The Message from 
the Baptist ; §The Anointing by the Sinner ; § The 
Ministering Women; * The Parable of the Sower ; 
* The Relations of Jesus ; * The Stilling of the Tem- 
pest ; * The Gerasene Demoniac ; * The Woman with 
the Issue and the Daughter of Jairus (vi. 12—viii. 56). 

4 *The Mission of the Twelve; *The Feeding of the 
Five Thousand; * Peter’s Confession and the First 
Prediction of the Passion; * The Transfiguration ; 
*The Demoniac Boy; * The Second Prediction of 
the Passion; * Who is the greatest? ° Not against 
us is for us (ix. I-50). 


IV, ix. 51-xix. 28. THE JOURNEYINGS TOWARDS JERUSALEM : 
MINISTRY OUTSIDE GALILEE, 


i. Zhe departure from Galilee and First Period of the 
Journey (ix. 51-xiii. 35). 

1. §The Samaritan Village; t§Three Aspirants to Dis- 
cipleship; § The Seventy: The Lawyer’s Questions 
and §the Good Samaritan; § Mary and Martha 
(ix. 51-x. 42). 

~ g. § Prayer; * Casting out Demons by Beelzebub; § True 
Blessedness ; * The Demand for a Sign: § Denuncia- 
tion of Pharisaism; + Exhortation to Sincerity ; 
§ The Avaricious Brother; §The Rich Fool; God’s 
Jee oe Care ; § The Signs of the Times (xi. 1- 
xii. 59). 

3- §Three Exhortations to Repentance; §The Woman 
with a Spirit of Infirmity; *The Mustard Seed ; 
+ The Leaven; The Number of the Saved; §The 
Message to Antipas and {the Lament over Jeru- 
salem (xiii. 1-35). 

il, Zhe Second Period of the Journey (xiv. 1-xvii. 10). 

1. §The Dropsical Man; §Guests and Hosts; § The 
Great Supper; §The Conditions of Discipleship ; 
+ The Lost Sheep; § The Lost Coin; § The Lost 
Son (xiv. I-xv. 32). 

@. §The Unrighteous Steward; §t Short Sayings; § The 
Rich Man and Lazarus ; Four Sayings on * Offences, 
§ Forgiveness, f Faith, § Works (xvi. 1-xvii. 10). 

Wi. Zhe Third Period of the Journey (xvii. 11-xix. 28). 

1. §The Ten Lepers; §* The coming of the Kingdom; 
§The Unrighteous Judge; §The Pharisee and the 
Publican (xvii. 11—-xviii. 14). 
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2. * Little Children; *The Rich Young Ruler; * The 
Third Prediction of the Passion; *The Blind Man 
at Jericho; § Zacchzus; §The Pounds (xviii. 15- 
Mix5 25): 


V. xix. 29-xxi. 38. Last Days or Pusiic TEACHING: 
MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM. 


1. *The Triumphal Procession and § Predictive Lament- 
ation; * The Cleansing of the Temple (xix. 29-48). 

a. The Day of Questions. * Christ’s Authority and John’s 
Baptism ; * The Wicked Husbandmen; * Tribute ; 
*The Woman with Seven Husbands; * David’s Son 
and Lord; *The Scribes; “The Widow’s Mite; 
*§ Apocalyptic Discourse (xx. 1-xxi. 38). 


VI. xxii.-xxiv. THE PASSION AND THE RESURRECTION, 
i. The Passion (xxii. 1-xxili. 56). 

1. * The Treachery of Judas (xxii. 1-6). 

2. * The Paschal Supper and Institution of the Eucharist ; 
*The Strife about Priority; § The New Conditions 
(xxii. 7-38). 

3. *§The Agony; * The Arrest; * Peter’s Denials ; The 
Ecclesiastical Trial; *The Civil Trial; § Jesus 
sent to Herod; *Sentence; *Simon of Cyrene; 
§ The Daughters of Jerusalem; * The Crucifixion ; 
§The Two Robbers; *The Death (xxii. 39- 
xxiii. 49). : 

4. * The Burial (xxiii. 50-56). 

ii. Zhe Resurrection and the Ascension (xxiv.). 

1. *§The Women at the Tomb (1-11). 

2. §[Peter at the Tomb (12).] 

3. § The Walk to Emmaus (13-32). 

4. § The Appearance to the Eleven (33-43). 

5. § Christ’s Farewell Instructions (44-49). 

6. § The Departure (50-53). 


Note that each of the three divisions of the Ministry begins 
with scenes which are typical of Christ’s rejection by His people: 
the Ministry in Galilee with the attempt on His life at Nazareth 
(iv. 28-30); the Ministry outside Galilee with the refusal of 
Samaritans to entertain Him (ix. 51-56); and that in Jerusalem 
with the Lament over the city (xix. 41-44). In the first and last 
case the tragic rejection is heightened by being preceded by a 
momentary welcome. 


It will be useful to collect for separate consideration the Miracles and the 
Parables which are recorded by S. Luke, 


Ee 
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MIRACLES» PARABLES. 

° Unclean Demon cast out. § Two Debtors. 

* Peter’s Wife’s Mother healed. * Sower. 

§ Miraculous Draught of Fish. § Good Samaritan, 

* Leper cleansed. § Friend at midnight, 

* Palsyed healed. § Rich Fool. 

* Withered Hand restored. § Watchful Servants, 

+ Centurion’s Servant healed. § Barren Fig-tree. 

§ Widow’s Son raised, * Mustard Seed, 

* Tempest stilled. + Leaven. 

* Gerasene Demoniac. § Chief Seats, 

* Woman with the Issues § Great Supper. 

* Jairus’ Daughter raised. § Rash Builder, 

* Five Thousand fed. § Rash King. 

* Demoniac Boy. + Lost Sheep, 

+ Dumb Demon cast oute § Lost Coin. 

§ Spirit of Infirmity. § Lost Son. 

§ Dropsical Man. § Unrighteous Stewards 

§ Ten Lepers cleansed, § Dives and Lazarus, 

* Blind Man at Jerichoe § Unprofitable Servants. 

§ Malchus’ ear. § Unrighteous Judge. 
§ Pharisee and Publicane 
§ Pounds. 


* Wicked Husbandmen. 


Thus, out of twenty miracles recorded by Luke, six are peculiar to him; 
while, out of twenty-three parables, all but five are peculiar to him. And he 
omits only eleven, ten peculiar to Matthew, and one peculiar to Mark (iv. 26-29). 
Whence did Luke obtain the eighteen parables which he alone records? And 
whence did Matthew obtain the ten parables which he alone records? If the 
‘* Oracles” contained them all, why does each Evangelist omit so many? If 
S. Luke knew our Matthew, why does he omit all these ten, especially the 
Two Sons (Mt. xxi. 28-32), which points to the obedience of the Gentiles (see 
p. xxiv). In illustration of the fact that the material common to all three 
Gospels consists mainly of narratives rather than discourses, it should be noticed 
that most of the twenty miracles in Luke are in the other two also, whereas 
only three of the twenty-three parables in Luke are also in Matthew and Mark. 
It is specially worthy of note that the eleven miracles recorded by all three 
occur in the same order in each of the Gospels; and the same is true of the 
three parables which are common to all three. Moreover, if we add to these the 
three miraculous occurrences which attest the Divinity of Christ, these also are 
in the same order in each. The Descent of the Spirit with the Voice from 
Heaven at the Baptism precedes all. The Transfiguration is placed between 
the feeding of the 5000 and the healing of the demoniac boy. The Resurrection 
closes all. Evidently the order had already been fixed in the material which all 
three Evangelists employ. 


§6. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


(i.) It has already been pointed out (p. xxxv) that Luke aims at 
fulness and completeness. (a) Comprehensiveness is a charac- 
teristic of his Gospel. His Gospel is the nearest approach to a 
biography ; and his object seems to have been to give his readers 
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as full a picture as he could of the life of Jesus Christ, in all the 
portions of it—infancy, boyhood, manhood—respecting which he 
had information. 

But there is a comprehensiveness of a-more important kind 
which is equally characteristic of him: and for the sake of a 
different epithet we may say that the Gospel of S. Luke is in a 
special sense the waiversa/ Gospel. All four Evangelists tell us 
that the good tidings are sent to “all the nations” (Mt. xxviii. 19 ; 
Mk. xiii. 10; Lk. xxiv. 47) independently of birth (Jn. i. 12, 13). 
But no one teaches this so fully and persistently as S. Luke. He 
gives us, not so much the Messiah of the O.T., as the Saviour of 
all mankind and the Satisfier of all human needs, Again and 
again he shows us that forgiveness and salvation are offered to all, 
and offered freely, independently of privileges of birth or legal 
observances. Righteousness of heart-is the passport to the King- 
dom of God, and this is open to everyone; to the Samaritan 
(ix. 51-56, x. 30-37, Xvii. 11-19) and the Gentile (ii. 32, iii, 6, 38, 
iv. 25-27, Vii. 9, X. I, Xili, 29, xxi. 24, xxiv. 47) as well as to the 
Jew (i. 33, 54, 68-79, ii. 10); to publicans, sinners, and outcasts 
(iii. 12, 13, V. 27-32, Vii. 37-50, XV. I, 2, 11-32, xviii. 9-14, xix. 
2-10, Xxill. 43) as well as to the respectable (vii. 36, xi. 37, xiv. 1); 
to the poor (i. 53, ii. 7, 8, 24, iv. 18, vi. 20, 21, Vil. 22, XIV. 13, 21, 
XVi. 20, 23) as well as to the rich (xix. 2, xxiii. 50). And hence 
Dante calls S. Luke “the writer of the story of the gentleness of 
Christ,” scrida mansuetudinis Christi (De Monarchia, i. 16 [18], 
ed. Witte, 1874, p. 33; Church, p. 210). It cannot be mere 
accident that the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, the Great Supper, the Pharisee and the Publican, the rebukes 
to intolerance, and the incidents of the sinner in the house of 
Simon, and of the penitent robber are peculiar to this Gospel. Nor 
yet that it omits Mt. vii. 6, x. 5, 6, xx. 16, xxii. 14, which might be 
regarded as hostile to the Gentiles. S. Luke at the opening of the 
ministry shows this universal character of it by continuing the 
great prophecy from Is. xl. 3 ff. (which all four Evangelists quote) 
till he reaches the words “All flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
(iii. 6). And at the close of it he alone records the gracious 
declaration that “the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (xix. 10; interpolated Mt. xviii. rr). 

It is a detail, but an important one, in the universality of the 
Third Gospel, that it is in an especial sense the Gospel for women. 
Jew and Gentile alike looked down on women.? But all through 
this Gospel they are allowed a prominent place, and many types 

1 Comp. also the close of the Ac xxviii ; 
seit) ahich nck Mh OL. ad, eS, EAS Ee 


3In the Jewish liturgy the men thank God that they have not been made 
Women. 


= 


——— 
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of womanhood are placed before us: Elizabeth, the Virgin Mary, 
the prophetess Anna, the widow at Nain, the nameless sinner in 
the house of Simon, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, the woman 
with the issue, Martha and Mary, the widow with the two mites, 
the “daughters of Jerusalem,” and the women at the tomb. A 
Gospel with this marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intolerance 
appropriately carries the pedigree of the Saviour past David and 
Abraham to the parent of the whole human race (iii. 38). It is 
possible that Luke simply copied the genealogy as he found it, or 
that his extending it to Adam is part of his love of completeness ; 
but the thought of the father of all mankind is likely to have been 
present also. 

It is this all-embracing love and forgiveness, as proclaimed in 
the Third Gospel, which is meant, or ought to be meant, when it 
is spoken of as the “ Gospel of S. Paul.” The tone of the Gospel 
is Pauline. It exhibits the liberal and spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity. It advocates faith and repentance apart from the works 
of the Law, and tells abundantly of God’s grace and mercy and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In the Pauline Epistles these topics and 
expressions are constant. 


The word wloris, which occurs eight times in Mt., five in Mk., and not 
at all in Jn., is found eleven times in Lk. and sixteen in the Acts: perdvova, 
twice in Mt., once in Mk., not in Jn., occurs five times in Lk. and six in Acts; 
xdpes, thrice in Jn., not Mt. or Mk., is frequent both in Lk. and Acts: édeos, 
thrice in Mt., not in Mk, or Jn., occurs six times in Lk. but not in Acts: &geors 
dpaprlwy, once in Mt., twice in Mk., not in Jn., is found thrice in Lk. and 
five times in Acts; and the expression ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” which is found five times 
in Mt., four in Mk., four in Jn., occurs twelve times in Lk. and forty-one in 
Acts. See oni. 15. 

It is characteristic that rlva piroOdy Exere (Mt. v. 46) becomes mola dyiv 
xdpes dorw (Lk. vi. 32); and Esecde tpets réXerot, ws b rarhp budv 6 otpdrios 
réderds éorw (Mt. v. 48) becomes ylvecOe olkrippoves, kadws 6 warnp buav 
olxrlppwy éeorw (Lk. vi. 36). Note also the incidents recorded iv. 25-27 and 
x. 1-16, and the office of the Holy Spirit as indicated i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 
26, 27, iv. 1, X. 21, xi. 13, all of which are peculiar to Lk. 


But it is misleading in this respect to compare the Second 
Gospel with the Third. From very early times the one has been 
called the Petrine Gospel, and the other the Pauline. S. Mark is 
said to give us the teaching of S. Peter, S. Luke the teaching of 
S. Paul. The statements are true, but in very different senses. 
Mark derived his materials from Peter. Luke exhibits the spirit 
of Paul: and no doubt to a large extent he derived this spirit from 
the Apostle. But he got his material from eye-witnesses. Mark 
was the interpreter of Peter, as Irenzeus (ili. 1. 1, 10. 6) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcion. iv. 5) aptly called him: he made known to others 
what Peter had said. Paul was the ¢/wminazor of Luke (Tert. iv. 2): 
he enlightened him as to the essential character of the Gospel. 
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Luke, as his “ fellow-worker,” would teach what the Apostle taught, 
and would learn to give prominence to those elements in the 
Gospel narrative of which he made most frequent use. Then at 
last “Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel 
preached by him” (Iren. iii. 1. 1). 

Jiilicher sums up the case justly. when he says that Luke has adopted from 
Paul no more than the whole Catholic Church has adopted, viz. the universality of 
salvation and the boundlessness of Divine grace: and it is precisely in these two 
points that Paul has been a clear-sighted and logical interpreter of Jesus Christ 


(Zznl. § 27, p. 204). 
and the authorities there quoted. 


See also Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, p. 328, 


Holtzmann, followed by Davidson (Zutrod. to N.T. ii. p. 17) and Schaff 
(Apostolic Christianzty, ii. p. 667), gives various instances of parallelism be- 


tween the Third Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. 


Resch (Aussercanonische 


Paralleltexte, p. 121, Leipzig, 1893), while ignoring some of Holtzmann’s ex- 
amples, adds others; but some of his are not very convincing, or depend upon 
doubtful readings. . The following are worth considering :— 


S. LUKE 

iv. 32. év ckovalg jv 6 Nbyos atrob. 

vi. 36. 6 marhp duav olktlpuwy éorty, 

vi. 39. pnre Sdvaras TUPprds TuPrdv 
Odnyetv; . 

vi. 48, @Onxev Oepédrov. 

vii. 8. dvOpwrdés elu bad éfovolay 
Tracobmevos. 


Vili, 12. miorevcavTes cwOGour. 


vii. 13. wera Xapas Oéxovras tT. \éyor. 


x. 7. G&os yap 6 épydrys Tod pucbod 
atrod. 
x. 8, éoOlere Ta mrapariOéueva, vpir. 


x. 16. 6 dOerav buds eue dOeret 6 
52 due dber&v aberet rov drocrethavTd 
pe, 
X. 20, 7a dvéuara budv évyéypamras 
év Tots ovpavots. 

xi. 7. py jor Kbtrous mdpexe. 


xi. 29. ) yeved arn . . » onpeloy 
fnret. 

xi. 41. kal 150d mdvta Kabapa div 
éorly. 

xii, 35. forwoar budv al daddies 
Teprefwo mévot. 

rally He AS 
olkovdmos ; 

xiii. 27, darbornte dm’ éuod mdvres 
épydrae ddixlas (Ps. vi. 8). 

xviii, 1. Oety mavrore mpocevxer on 
avrovs 


dpa éotly 6 miords 


S. Paul, 


1 Cor. ii. 4. 6 Adyos pov » oo & 
dmodelEee mvevparos Kal Suvdpews. 

2 Cor. i. 3. 6 rarhp T&v olkrippav. 

Rom. ii. 19. mézroBas ceavrdv ddnydr 
elvat TUPAGY. 

I Cor, iii, 10. Oewédoy 2OyKa. 

Rom. xiii. 1. é€ovclats barepexovoats 
brotaccéc Ow. 

1 Cor, i. 21. cScat Tods mucrevovtas. 

Rom. i. 16, els cwryplay wavtl 7. 
Blorevovre. 

I Thes. i. 6. SeEdwevor rT. Abyov . so 
pera xapas. 

I Tim. v. 18 d&os & épydrns rod 
pc0od adbrod. 

I Cor, x. 27. wav 7d wapariOéuevov 
bpiv éobiere. 

1 Thes. iv. 8. 6 d0er&v ovdk dvOpw- 
wov dOeret GANG Tov Gedy, 


Phil. iv. 3. &» 7a dvduara év Bl 
fais (Ps. ee 28). 7 re 

Gal. vi. 17. xémous jot pndels mape- 
xéTwW. 

1 Cor.i. 22. "Iovdator onueta alrodouw. 


Tit. i, 15. wdvra xabapd rots kada- 
pots. 

Eph. vi. 14. orfre odv repifwodmevor 
Thy dogpvv budv (Is. xi. 5). 

I Cor. iv. 2. fyretrae év rots olkovéd- 
pots iva mors Tis ebpeO7. 

2 Tim. ii. 19. darrocrirw drd détxlas 
mas 6 dvoudswr 7d dvoua Kuplov. 

Col. i. 3. rdvrore mpocevyduevoe, 

2 Thes, i, 11. mpocevyducba révrore. 


—— 


ee ee a 
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kal wh éveaxeiy. 

XX. 16. uy yévotro. 

XX. 22, 25. &eorw tuds Kaloape 
Pbpov Sodvae 0}; dmbdore Ta Katoa- 
pos Kaloapt. 

xx. 35. of dé xaratwévres Tod aldvos 
éxelvou Tuxetv. 

xx, 38. mdvres yap atte fGouw, 

xxi, 23. orat yap... dpyh Te 
Aa@ rovry. 

xxi, 24. dype o5 mAnpwOGow Karpor 
eOvav. 

xxl. 34. sj wore BapynOdow al kapdla 
bua év Kkpewadn cal wéOg ... Kal 
érary ep buds épvldios 4 hucpa exelvn 
os ways. 

xxi, 36. dypumvetre O€ év mavrl kaip@ 
Seduevor. 

xxil, 53. 7 éfovcla rod oxérous. 


Gal. vi. 9. ph éveaxdpev. 

Rom. ix. 14, xi. 113 Gal. iii, 21. 

Rom. xiii. 7. dwéddore maow Tas 
bpérds, TH Tov pdpov Tdv Popov. 


2 Thes. i. 5. els 7d xaraktwOjvas 
buds TAs Bacthelas TOU Oeod. 

Rom. vi. 11. (Gras 7G OcQ, 

Gal. ii. 19. ta Ged Show. 

1 Thes. ii. 16. &pOacev 58 éx’ atrods 
4 dpyn eis Tédos. 

Rom. xi. 25. dxpt of 7d wAjpwyo 
Tt&v eOvév eloédOy. 

I Thes. v. 3-5. rére alpvldios avrois 
émlorarat bAeOpos . . . vets dé ovx 
éoré ev oxbrea, iva  huépa vuds ws 
khénrys [kAérras] karaddBy. 

Eph. vi. 18. mpocevyduevoe év rayri 
KaLp@ . » » Kal dypumvodvres. 

Col.i. 13. éx ris eEovclas rod oxdbrous. 


It is not creditable to modern scholarship that the foolish opinion, quoted 
by Eusebius with a gaol 6¢ (Z. £. iii. 4. 8) and by Jerome with guddam sus- 
picantur (De vir. cllus. vii.), that wherever S. Paul speaks of ‘‘my Gospel” 
(Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8) he means the Gospel of S. Luke, still 
finds advocates. And the supposition that the Third Gospel is actually quoted 
1 Tim. v. 18 is incredible. The words déyeu 7) ypad7 refer to the first sentence 
only, which comes from Deut. xxv. 4. What follows, ‘‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” is a popular saying, adopted first by Christ (Lk. x. 7; Mt. x. 10) 
and then by S. Paul. Had S. Paul quoted the saying as an utterance of Christ, 
he would not have said Aéyer 7) ypagy. He would have used some such expres- 
sion as pynpoveve T&v Adywv TOD Kuplov Inood bre atrds Néyer (Acts xx. 35), or 
maparyyéAret 6 Kbptos (I Cor. vii. 10, 12), or meuynuévoe T&v Nb6ywv Tod Kuplov 
"Inood, ods éAdAnoev (Clem. Rom. Cor. xiii. 1; comp. xlvi. 7), or simply ele 
6 képros (Polyc. vii. 2). Comp. I Thes.-iv. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 14, xi. 230 


(6) More than any of the other Evangelists S. Luke brings 
before his readers the subject of Prayer; and that in two ways, 
(1) by the example of Christ, and (2) by direct instruction. All 
three Synoptists record that Christ prayed in Gethsemane (Mt. 
xxvi. 39; Mk. xiv. 35; Lk. xxii. 41); Mark (i. 35) mentions His 
retirement for prayer after healing multitudes at Capernaum, where 
Luke (iv. 42) merely mentions the retirement: and Matthew 
(xiv. 23) and Mark (vi. 46) relate His retirement for prayer after 
the feeding of the 5000, where Luke (ix. 17) relates neither. But 
on seven occasions Luke is alone in recording that Jesus prayed: 
at His Baptism (iii. 21) ; before His first collision with the hierarchy 
(v. 16); before choosing the Twelve (vi. 12); before the first 
prediction of the Passion (ix. 18) ; at the Transfiguration (ix. 29) ; 
before teaching the Lord’s Prayer (xi. 1) ; and on the Cross (xxiii. 
[34], 46). Moreover, Luke alone relates the declaration of Jesus 
that He had made supplication for Peter, and His charge to the 
Twelve, ‘Pray that ye enter not into temptation” (xxii. 32, 40). 
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It was out of the fulness of His own experience that Jesus said, 
“Ask, and it shall be given you” (xi. 9). Again, Luke alone re- 
cords the parables which enjoin persistence in prayer, the Friend 
at Midnight (xi. 5-13) and the Unrighteous Judge (xviii. 1-8); 
and to the charge to “ watch” (Mt. xxv. 13; Mk. xili. 33) He adds 
“at every season, making supplication, that ye may prevail,” etc. 
(xxi, 36). In the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican the 
difference between real and unreal prayer is illustrated (xviii. 
II-13). 

3 The Third Gospel is also remarkable for the prominence 
which it gives to Praise and Thanksgiving. It begins and ends 
with worship in the temple (i. 9, xxiv. 53). Luke alone has pre- 
served for us those hymns which centuries ago passed from his 
Gospel into the daily worship of the Church: the Gloria in 
Excelsis, or Song of the Angels (ii. 14); the Magnificat, or Song 
of the blessed Virgin Mary (i. 46-55); the Benedictus, or Song of 
Zacharias (i. 68-79) ; and the unc Dimittis, or Song of Symeon 
(ii. 29-32). Far more often than in any other Gospel are we told 
that those who received special benefits “glorified God” (So€aleuv 
rov @edv) for them (ii, 20, v. 25, 26, vii. 16, xili, 13, XVil. 15, 
xviii. 43). Comp. Mt. ix. 8, xv. 31; Mk. ii. 12, The expression 
“praising God” (aiveiv roy Oedv) is almost peculiar to Luke in 
N.T. (ii. 13, 20, XIX. 37, XXIV. 53°; Acts ii. 47, ili. 8,9). “ Bless- 
ing God” (etdoyetv tov Gedv) is almost peculiar to Luke (i. 64, 
ii, 28, xxiv. 53?): elsewhere only Jas. ili. 9. “ Give praise (aivor 
88évat) to God” occurs Luke xviii. 43 only. So also xaipew, 
which occurs eight times in Matthew and Mark, occurs nineteen 
times in Luke and Acts; xapd seven times in Matthew and Mark, 
thirteen times in Luke and Acts. 

(d) The Gospel of S. Luke is rightly styled “the most Ziterary 
of the Gospels ” (Renan, Les Lvangiles, ch. xiii.), “S. Luke has 
more literary ambition than his fellows” (Sanday, Book by Book, 
p. 401). He possesses the art of composition. He knows not 
only how to tell a tale truthfully, but how to tell it with effect. He 
can feel contrasts and harmonies, and reproduce them for his 
readers. The way in which he tells the stories of the widow’s son 
at Nain, the sinner in Simon’s house, Martha and Mary at 
Bethany, and the walk to Emmaus, is quite exquisite, And one 
might go on giving other illustrations of his power, until one had 
mentioned nearly the whole Gospel. The sixth century was not 
far from the truth when it called him a painter, and said that he 
had painted the portrait of the Virgin. There is no picture of her 
so complete as his. How lifelike are his sketches of Zacharias, 
Anna, Zacchzeus, Herod Antipas! And with how few touches is 
gach done! Asa rule Luke puts in fewer descriptive details than 
Mark. In his description of the Baptist he omits the strange attire 
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and food (Mk. i. 6; Mt. iii. 4). In the healing of Simon’s wife’s. 
mother he omits the taking of her hand (Mk. i. 31; Mt. viii. 15). 
In that of the palsied he omits the crowding at the door (Mk. ii. 2). 
And there are plenty of such cases. But at other times we have 
an illuminating addition which is all his own (iii. 15, 21, iv. 13, 15, 
40, 42, V. I, 12, 15, 16, vi. 12, viii. 47, etc.). His contrasts are 
not confined to personal traits, such as the unbelieving priest and 
the believing maiden (i. 18, 38), the self-abasing woman and the 
self-satisfied Pharisee (vii. 37 ff.), the thankless Jews and the thank- 
ful Samaritan (xvii. 17), the practical Martha and the contemplative 
Mary (x. 38-42), the hostile hierarchy and the attentive people 
(xix. 47, 48), and the like; the fundamental antithesis between 
Christ’s work and Satan’s! (iv. 13, x. 17-20, xiii, 16, xxii. 3, 
31, 53), Often exhibited in the opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees to His work (xi. 52, xii. 1, xiii. 14, 31, XV. 2, xvi. 14, 
xix. 39, 47, xx. 20), is brought out with special clearness. The 
development of the hostility of the Pharisees is one of the main 
threads in the narrative. It is this rare combination of descriptive 
power with simplicity and dignity, this insight into the lights and 
shadows of character and the conflict between spiritual forces, 
which makes this Gospel much more than a fulfilment of its 
original purpose (i. 4). There is no rhetoric, no polemics, no 
sectarian bitterness. It is by turns joyous and sad ; but even where 
it is most tragic it is almost always serene.? As the fine literary 
taste of Renan affirms, it is the most beautiful book in the world. 
(e) S. Luke is the only Evangelist who writes Aistory as distinct 
from memoirs. He aims at writing “in order,” which probably 
means in chronological order (i. 5, 26, 36, 56, 59, ii. 42, iil. 23, 
ix. 28, 37, 51, xxii. 1, 7), and he alone connects his narrative with 
the history of Syria and of the Roman Empire (ii. 1, iii. 1). The 
sixfold date (iii. 1) is specially remarkable: and it is possible tbat 
both it and ii. 1 were inserted as finishing touches to the narra- 
tive. The words éros (2%) and piv (1°) occur more often in his 
writings than in the rest of N.T.: and this fact points to a special 
fondness for exactitude as regards time. Where he gives no date, 
—probably because he found none in his authorities,—he fre- 
quently lets us know what incidents are connected together, 
although he does not know in what year or time of year to place 
the group (iv. 1, 38, 40, vii. 1, 18, 24, Vili. 1, X. 1, 21, Xi. 37, Xii. 1, 
xiii, 1, 31, xix. 11, 28, 41, xxii. 66, xxiv. 13). He is very much 
1 Both in Mark (i. 21-28) and in Luke (iv. 31-37) the miracle of healing the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum is perhaps placed first as being 
typical of Christ’s whole work. But there is no evidence of any special 
*‘demonology” in Luke. With the doubtful exception of the ‘‘spirit of 
infirmity ” (xiii. 10) there is no miracle of casting out demons which he alone 


records. 
3 A marked exception is the violent scene so graphically described xi. 53, 54. 
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less definite than Josephus or Tacitus; but that is only what we 
ought to expect. He had not their opportunities of consulting 
public records, and he was much less interested in chronology than 
they were. Yet it has been noticed that the Agricola of Tacitus 
contains no chronology until the last chapter is reached. The 
value of Christ’s words and works was quite independent of dates. 
Such remarks as he makes xvi. 14, xvili. 1, 9, xix. 11 throw far 
more light upon what follows than an exact note of time would 
have done. Here and there he seems to be giving us his own 
estimate of the situation, as an historian or biographer might do 
(ii. 50, iii. 15, viii. 30, xx. 20, xxii. 3, xxill, 12): and the notes, 
whether they come from himself or his sources, are helpful. If 
chronology even in his Gospel is meagre, yet there is a continuity 
and development which may be taken as evidence of the true 
historic spirit.1 He follows the Saviour through the stages, not 
only of His ministry, but of His physical and moral growth (ii. 40, 
42, 51, 52, iil. 23, iv. 13, xxii, 28, 53). He traces the course of 
the ministry from Nazareth to Capernaum and other towns of 
Galilee, from Galilee to Samaria and Perzea, from Perea to Jeru- 
salem, just as in the Acts he marks the progress of the Gospel, as 
represented successively by Stephen, Philip, Peter, and Paul, from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to Ephesus and Greece, and 
tinally to Rome. 

(7) But along with these literary and historical features it has a 
marked domestic tone. In this Gospel we see most about Christ in 
His social intercourse with men. The meal in the house of Simon, 
in that of Martha and Mary, in that of a Pharisee, when the 
vharisees were denounced, in that of a leading Pharisee on a 
sabbath, when the dropsical man was healed, His sojourn with 
Zaccheeus, His walk to Emmaus and the supper there, are ali 
peculiar to Luke’s narrative, together with a number of parables, 
which have the same quiet and homely setting. The Good 
Samaritan in the inn, the Friend at Midnight, the Woman with the 
Leaven, the Master of the house rising and shutting the door, the 
Woman sweeping for the Lost Coin, the Father welcoming the Lost 
Son, all have this touch of familiar domesticity. And perhaps it 
is to this love of homely scenes that we may trace the fact that 
whereas Mk. (iv. 31) has the mustard-seed sown “on the earth,” 
and Mt. (xiii. 31) makes a man sow it “in his field,” Lk. (xiii. 19) 
tells us that a man sowed it “in his own garden.” Birks, Hor. Ev. 

(ii.) When we consider the style and language of S. Luke, we 
are struck by two apparently opposite features,—his great com- 


1 Ramsay regards Luke as a historical writer of the highest order, one wha 
‘commands excellent means of knowledge . . . and brings to the treatment of 
his subject genius, literary skill, and sympathetic historical insight” (S. Pazd 
the Traveller, pp. 2, 3, 20, 21, Hodder, 1895). 
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mand of Greek and his very un-Greek use of Hebrew phrases and 
constructions, ‘These two features produce a result which is so 
peculiar, that any one acquainted with them in detail would at 
once recognize as his any page torn out of either of his writings. 
This peculiarity impresses us less than that which distinguishes the 
writings of S. John, and which is felt even in a translation ; but it 
is much more easily analysed. It lies in the diction rather than in 
the manner, and its elements can readily be tabulated. But for this 
very reason a good deal of it is lost in translation, in which pecu- 
liarities of construction cannot always be reproduced. In any 
version the difference between S. Mark and S. John is felt by the 
ordinary reader. The most careful version would fail to show to 
an attentive student more than a good portion of the differences 
between S. Mark and S. Luke. 

The author of the Third Gospel and of the Acts is the most 
versatile of all the N.T. writers. He can be as Hebraistic as the 
LXX, and as free from Hebraisms as Plutarch. And, in the main, 
whether intentionally or not, he is Hebraistic in describing Hebrew 
society, and Greek in describing Greek society. It is impossible 
to determine how much of the Hebraistic style is due to the 
sources which he is employing, how much is voluntarily adopted 
by himself as suitable to the subject which he is treating. ‘That 
Aramaic materials which he translated, or Greek materials which 
had come from an Aramaic source, influenced his language con- 
siderably, need not be doubted ; for it is where he had no such 
materials that his Greek shows least sign of such influences. In 
the second half of the Acts, where he writes of his own experiences, 
and is independent of information that has come from an Aramaic 
source, he writes in good late Greek. But then it is precisely here 
that he is describing scenes far away from Jerusalem in an Hellen- 
istic or Gentile atmosphere. So that it is quite possible that to 
some extent he is a free agent in this matter, and is not merely 
exhibiting the influence under which he is writing at the moment. 
No doubt it is true that, where he has used materials which directly 
or indirectly are Aramaic, there his style is Hebraistic; but it may 
also be true that he has there a//owed his style to be Hebraistic, 
because he felt that such a style was appropriate to the subject- 
matter. 

He has enabled us to judge of the two styles by placing two 
highly characteristic specimens of each in immediate juxtaposition. 
In the Acts the change from the more Hebrew portion to the more 
Greek portion takes place gradually, just as in the narrative there 
is a change from a Hebrew period (i—v.), through a transitional 
period (vi—xii.), to a Gentile period (xili.—xxviil.).1 But in the 

1 Compare in this respect the letter of Lysias (xxiii. 26-30) and the speech 
of dooclns (xxiv. 2-9) with the speeches of Peter (ii. 14-39, iii. 12-26). 
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Gospel the remarkably elegant and idiomatic Greek of the Preface 
is suddenly changed to the intensely Hebraistic Greek of the open- 
ing narrative. It is like going from a chapter in Xenophon toa 
chapter in the LXX.!_ And he never returns to the style of the 
Preface. In the Gospel itself it is simply a question of more or 
less Hebrew elements. They are strongest in the first two chapters, 
but they never entirely cease ; and they are specially common at 
the beginning of narratives, e.g. v. 1, 12, 17, Vi. I, 6, 12, Vill. 22, 
ix. 18, 51, etc. It will generally be found that the parallel passages 
are, in the opening words, less Hebraistic than Luke. In construc- 
tion, even Matthew, a Jew writing for Jews, sometimes exhibits 
fewer Hebraisms than this versatile Gentile, who writes for Gentiles. 
Comp. Lk. ix. 28, 29, 33, 38, 39 with Mt. xvii. 1, 2, 4,153 Lk. 
xiii. 30 with Mt. xix. 30; Lk. xviii. 35 with Mt. xx. 29; Lk. xx. 1 
with Mt, xxi. 23. 

From this strong Hebraistic tinge in his language some (Tiele, 
Hofmann, Hahn) have drawn the unnecessary and improbable 
conclusion that the Evangelist was a Jew; while others, from the 
fact that some of the Hebraisms and many other expressions 
which occur in the Third Gospel and the Acts are found also in 
the Pauline Epistles, have drawn the quite impossible conclusion 
that this hypothetical Jew was none other than S. Paul himself. 
To mention nothing else, the “we” sections in the Acts are fatal 
to the latter theory. In writing of himself and his companions, 
what could induce the Apostle to change backwards and forwards 
between “they” and “we”? As to the former theory, good 
reasons have been given above for attributing both books to a 
Gentile and to S. Luke, who (as S. Paul clearly implies in Col. iv. 
11-14) was a Gentile. The Hebraistic colour in the Evangelist’s 
language, and the elements common to his diction and that of the 
Pauline Epistles, can be easily explained, and more satisfactorily 
explained, without an hypothesis which imports more difficulties 
than it solves. The Hebraisms in Luke come partly from his 
sources, partly from his knowledge of the LXX, and partly from 
his intercourse with S. Paul, who often in his presence discussed 
the O.T. with Jews in language which must often have been 
charged with Hebraisms. The expressions which are common to 
the two Lucan documents and the Pauline Epistles are partly 
mere accidents of language, and partly the result of companion- 
ship between the two writers. Two such men could not have 
been together so often without influencing one another’s language. 

S. Luke’s command of Greek is abundantly shown both in the 
Jreedom of his constructions and also in the richness of his vocabulary. 


1 There are some who attribute the strongly Hebraistic tone of the first two 
chapters to a conscious and deliberate imitation of the LXX rather than to the 


influence of Aramaic sources. 
uv 
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(a) The freedom of his constructions is seen not infrequently 
even in his Hebraisms. Two instances will suffice. (1) His 
frequent use of éyévero is often purely Hebraistic (i. 8, 9), 
sometimes less so (vi. 1), sometimes hardly Hebraistic at all 
(Acts ix. 3, xxi. 1) This will be found worked out in 
detail in a detached note at the end of ch. i. (2) His 
frequent use of periphrastic tenses, ze. the substantive verb 
with a present or perfect participle instead of the ‘simple 
tense, exhibits a similar variety. 


The use of 4 with pres. or perf. part. as a periphrasis for imperf. or pluperf. 
indic, is of Aramaic origin in many cases and is frequent in the Gospels,—most 
frequent in Luke; but it is not always easy to say whether it is a Hebraism or 
a use that might very well stand in classical Greek. For #v with pres. part. see 
i, 10, 21, 22, ii. 33, 51, iv. 20, 31, 38, 44, v. 16, 17, 29, vi. 12, Vili. 40, ix. 53, 
Xi 04, xu FO, YT) xiv. 1, xv. 1, xix, 47; (xxi. 37], xxii. 8, xxiv. 13, 32) , Most 
of these are probably due to Hebrew or Aramaic influence ; but many would be 
admissible in classical Greek, and may be used to imply continuance of the 
action. /In 1.21522), ll. SI, iv. 31, xv. I, xix. 47, xxili- 8) xxiv. 13, 32 the 
simple imperf. follows immediately in the next clause or sentence. That such 
cases as il. 33, iv. 20, ix. 53, xi. 14, xiii. 10, II, xiv. I are Hebraistic need 
hardly be doubted. So also where 4» with perf. part. is used for the pluperf. 
(i. 7, ii, 26, iv. 16, 17, v. 17, ix. 32, 45, xviii. 34), i. 7 and ix. 32 with most 
of the others are probably Hebraistic, but v. 17 almost certainly is not. 
Anyhow, Luke shows that he is able to give an Hellenic turn to his Hebraisms, 
so that they would less offend a Greek ear. Much the same might be said of 
his use of «af to introduce the apodosis, which may be quite classical (ii. 21), 
but may also be Hebraistic, especially where /dov is added (vii. 12, xxiv. 4), or 
airés (v. I, 17, Vill. I, 22, ix. 51, etc.): or of his frequent use of év r@ with the 
infinitive (i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 43, v. I, etc.). 

Simcox, Lang. of N.7. pp. 131-134, has tabulated the use of periphrastic 
imperf. and pluperf. See also his remarks on Luke’s Hebraisms, Writers of 
N.7. pp. 19-22. 

But Luke’s freedom of construction is conspicuous in other respects. Al- 
though he sometimes co-ordinates clauses, joining them, Hebrew fashion, with 
a simple xal (i. 13, 14, 31-33, Xvi. 19, etc.), yet he is able to vary his sentences 
with relatives, participles, dependent clauses, genitive absolutes, and the like, 
almost to any extent. We find this even in the most Hebraistic parts of the 
Gospel (i. 20, 26, 27, ii. 4, 21, 22, 26, 36, 37, 42, 43); but still more in other 
parts: see especially vii. 36-50. He is the only N.T. writer who uses the 
optative in indirect questions, both without dy (i. 29, iii. 15, viii. 9, xxii. 3 ; Acts 
xvii. II, xxi, 31, xxv. 20) and with it (vi. 11, xv. 26; Acts v. 24, x. 17), some- 
times preceded by the article (i. 62, ix. 46). In xviii. 36 the d» is doubtful. 
The elegant and idiomatic attraction of the relative is very common in Luke 
(i. 4, Vv. 9, ix. 36, xii. 46, xv. 16, xxili. 41; Acts i. 22, ii. 22, ili, 21, 25, etc.), 
especially after mas (ii. 20, iii, 19, ix. 43, xix. 37, xxiv. 25; Acts i, 1, .x,.29, 
xili, 39, xxii, 10), whereas it occurs only twice in Matthew (xviii. 19, xxiv. 50) 
and once in Mark (vii. 13). His more frequent use of re is another instance of 
more idiomatic Greek (ii. 16, xii. 45, xv. 2, xxi. 11 (d2s), xxii, 66, xxiii. 12, 
xxiv. 20): only once in Mark and four times in Matthew. Sometimes we find 
the harsh Greek of Matthew or Mark improved in the parallel passage in Luke : 
6.2. TOV DehbvTwv ev oTodals TepiTaretv Kal domwacmovs év Tats dyopats (Mk. xii. 38) 
has an awkwardness which Luke avoids by inserting giAovvTwy before domac- 
pot's (xx. 46). Or again, dAAd elrwpev "HE dvOpirwv—époBobvro rév bxdov* 
amaytes yap elxov Tov Iwdvny byrws bre wpopirys fv (Mk. xi. 32) is smoothed 
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in more details than one in Luke: édp 6¢ elmwpev HE dvOpHrwy, 6 dads dzras 
KarahOdoe uds* merecopévos yap éoriv lwdvnv rpopyrny eivat (xx.6). Com- 
pare xal mpwi €vyvuxa Nav, which perhaps is a provincialism (Mk. i. 35), with 
yevouevns 6é Auépas (Lk. iv. 42). In the verses which follow, Luke’s diction is 
smoother than Mark’s. Compare also Lk. v. 29, 30 with Mk. ii. 15, 16 and 
Mt. ix. 10, 11; Lk. v. 36 with Mk. ii. 21 and Mt. ix. 16; Lk. vi. 11 with Mk. 
iii. 6 and Mt. xii. 14, The superior freedom and fulness of Luke’s narrative of 
the message of the Baptist (vii. 18-21), as compared with that of Matthew 
(xi. 2, 3), is very marked. 


(2) But Luke’s command of Greek is seen also in the vichness 
of his vocabulary. The number of words which occur in his two 
writings and nowhere else in N.T. is estimated at 750 or (includ- 
ing doubtful? cases) 851; of which 26 occur in quotations from 
LXX. In the Gospel the words peculiar to Luke are 312; of 
which 52 are doubtful, and 11 occur in quotations. Some of these 
are found nowhere else in Greek literature. He is very fond of 
compound verbs, especially with dua or éz, or with two preposi- 
tions, as éravayev, érecépyeoOal, avtimapéepxerOu, cvyKataTiBévat, 
mpocavaBaivey. He may have coined some of them for himself. 
The following are among the most remarkable words and expres- 
sions which occur either in both his writings and nowhere else in 
N.T., or in his Gospel and nowhere else in N.T. No account is 
kere taken of the large number, which are peculiar to the Acts. 

Those in thick type are found in LXX. Those with an 
asterisk are shown by Hobart to be frequent in medical writers. 
Many of these might be frequent in any writers. But the number 
of less common words, which are peculiar to Luke in N.T., and 
are fairly common in medical writers, is remarkable ; and those of 
them which are not found in LXX are specially to be noted. 


Thirty times in G. and A. éyévero $€ (not Jn. x. 22). 

Vine times in G. and A. juépa ylverar. 

Light times in G. év adry TH (7uepa, apa, ofkia). 

Seven timesin G.and A. amodéxer Oar, *ovvBddAew, ev rais pugpars ravraus. 

Six times in G. and A. ka€ért, wovnpds as an epithet of rvedua: six in G. 
érisTarTa, héyery TapaBodny. 

Five times in G, and A. é&fjs, xabeEHs Kal? OAs Tis, mpooéxere éaurots, 6 
otparnyds or of orp, Tod iepod, 6 totos or tyoros (of God): five in G. 
avaxpivew (in the legal sense), kal ovros, kal ds, Aipwn, év mud TOr. 

Hour times in G, and A, Gre, Suaopeiv, éraipe Thy havi, émpaveiy, 
Kabrévar, *o5uvacbar, *dpureiv, *ocvvapmdtev, airiov, évavrior, evAaBis, 
KpdTioTos, * mapaheduuévos (in the medical sense of “ palsied’*): four in G. 
*karakAivey, BadrAdvriov, ddavy, ws Hyyucer. 

Three times in G. and A, dvafnretv, dfvotv c. 27/72, SueNOetv tas Sucrd- 
va, émBrBafer, *emuxelpetv, cvprdnpodv, ait Tq dpa, dm aldvos, Sikac- 
THS, TA Séopa, SovAn, €vavTi, éorépa, OdpBos, Bovlh trod cod, *idors, 
monirns, TH Hepa THv caBBdtov, *ovyyévera, TA drdpxorra adie, Xelp 
kuplov: three in G. Oepametey dard, oKdarewv, wkipTav, Kara 7d é60os, 
oiTevtds, TH Hudpa Tod caBBdrou, év mwa Tor NEP OV. 





1 Owing to the various readings it may be doubted either (1) whether the 
word is used by Luke, or (2) whether it is not used by some other writer, 
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Twice in G. and A. dvadexvivar, dvaxabltew, * dvaomdy, avadalvev, 
* aveupioxety, dvrerteiv, Amoypady, * drotiwdocew, * Statnpetv, * Sucxupl- 
ferOar, * Siodeverv, * évedpeverv, Ewideiv, * edtdvws, rH exoudvy, Axpe Kapod, 
*xatakXeley, Katakodoverv, KAdous, KAlver 4 fyépa, * «AwwiSiov, dpivds, 
“mapaBidlecOar, mepiddprrerv, mopevou els elpyvyv, * poBdAXev, mpomoped- 
ev0at, *rpocdoxia, *apovmdpyeiv, oTparid, cvvetvar, Tpavpartiferv, Tpaxvs, 
Xpeoptdérys : twice in G. dypa, * dvderpos, * avturapépxerOar, dorpamrery, 
atep, *aiotnpds, Bouvds, yeAdv, duayoyyifew, Siadareiv, * Soy%, expueTnpl- 
feu, éxredety, érartety, * éravepyeoOar, ébypepla, Letyos, fryewoveverv; ovata, 
7] Tais, mpdxtwp, mpecBela, mpodépev, *owapyavovv, cukodavreiv, * tro- 
Xwpeiv. 

It is not worth while to make a complete list of the words (over 200 in 
number) which occur omce in the Third Gospel and nowhere else in N.T. The 
following will give a good idea of their character :— 

dypavretv, GBpotfe, GANoyevyjs, Gpmehoupyds, dvdderkis, * dvddAnuyrs, 
*dvadwreiv, * avtiBdddew, dmapricuds, GarehaiLer, * darokdelewv, drocToma- 
rigew, * amowdixerv, dpxirehwvys, * abrérrns, * dppds, * Beddvn, * Bodh, Bpdcr- 
pos, * yijpas, * SuaBddAewv, duaypryopeiv, * Stadetrevv, Siapepropds, Svaveverv, 
*Siavénpa, * Stavuctepevery, * diampaypareverbat, * Siacelew, * Siaywptlerv, 
* Sunyyots, * zyxvos, * 2Oifew, * éxxpépacbar, * éxxwpetv, * édrxodv, * éuBad- 
Rew, évdéxerar, émabpoltew, erecdjrep, ewmeroépy eo Oar, 7d eriBdddov, * éripedas, 
émumopeverOar, émroiticpds, * émioyve, *éemryetv, *eddopeiv, * hplavijs, 
* Gewpia, * Oupidv, *ixpds, lodyyedos, *kaTdBaots, *katadetv, karadiOdtew, 
karatheiy, * katarpdxeuv, kepdriov, kota, KperdAn, KpuTTh, Aaumpas, * AApos, 
*uoitedet, * petewpiLerv, pepioris, * d8everv, buBpos, * dards, * ddpts, 
rapmryGel, mavdoxeiov, ravdoxers, * wapddofos, mapaxadimrev, * raparhpyats, 
TEPLKPUTTTELY, TepLoiKely, TepLoT ay, TiHyyavoy, * wiéfew, * mevaxldvov, * wAnpWUpa, 
*mpaypatever Oar, mpouedeTar, * tporavaBatvev, mpocdamrardy, mporepyagés bat, 
* rpocwatey, * rriccew, * Piypa, *oddos, olkepa, oiwidtev, oiTouérpior, 
*cuKdpivos, cuxouopéa, cuvKatatiévar, * ovvkupia, * ouvalrrew, * cuve 
dvew, *redecpopeiv, terpamrdbos, *tpatpa, * typds, * vdpwiixds, * bo- 
otpavvivar, * ddByPpov, dpovluws, * xaopa, * ddv. 

But the words which are peculiar to Luke in N.T. are by 
no means even the chief of the marks of his style. Still more 
striking are those expressions and constructions which he uses 
frequently, or more frequently than any other writer. Many of 
these occur more often in S. Luke’s writings than in all the rest 
of N.T. Acollection of them is rendered much more useful by 
being to some extent classified ; and the following lists have been 
made with a view to illustrating the affinities between the diction 
of S..Luke and of S. Paul and that of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
both jointly with the Pauline Epistles and also by itself. In this 
survey the Pastoral Epistles have been kept distinct from the main 
groups of the Pauline Epistles, in order to show their harmony with 
the diction of the Apostle’s beloved companion, Words peculiar to 
Luke and to the Pastoral Epistles are not improbably Pauline. 
Words which are found in other Pauline Epistles as well as 
in the Pastoral Epistles and in Luke’s writings are still more 
safely regarded as Pauline. 

Eight classes have been made; and in them the very great 
variety of the words included,—many of them quite classical or of 
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classical formation,—illustrate the richness of S. Luke’s vocabulary 
and his command of the Greek language. (1) Expressions peculiar 
to S. Luke and S. Paul in N.T. (2) Peculiar to S. Luke and 
S. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. (3) Peculiar to S. Luke 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. (4) Not found in any other 
Gospel and more frequent in S. Luke than in the rest of N.T. 
(5) Found in one or more of the other Gospels, but more fre- 
quent in S. Luke than in the rest of N.T. (6) Due to Hebrew 
influence. (7) Miscellaneous expressions and constructions which 
are specially frequent in his writings. (8) Expressions probably or 
possibly medical. In the first of these classes the second list con- 
tains expressions peculiar to the writers in question, although not 
frequent in Luke. ‘The figures state the number of times which 
the word occurs in that book or group ; and in fractions the upper 
figures indicates the number of times that the word occurs in the 
writings of Luke, the lower figure the number of times which it 
occurs elsewhere: e.g. in class 3 the fraction 2? means twice in 
Luke’s writings and once in Hebrews; and in classes 4 and 5 the 
fraction } means seven times in Luke’s writings and four times in 
the other books of N.T. Where various readings render the enact 
proportions doubtful a “‘¢,” is placed in front of the fraction; e.g. ¢. §. 
In classes 1 and 2, when a reference to chapter and verse is given, 
this is the only instance of the use of the word in that book or group. 


(1) LZxpressions peculiar to S. Luke and S. Paul in N.T. 









S. Paul. 


Gosp. Acts, Main. Past. 


avd” oy ' ' 2 Th. ii. 10 
dmrohoyeFa bas ° . 2 
dad Tod viv. . . 2 Cor. v. 16 
*drevifew . A A 2 
*dromos ° ° ° 2 Th. iii, 2 
OtamopeterOar 6 . Rom. Xv. 24 
éyeareiy , : ° Rom. viii, 33 
70 elpnuévov e ° Rom. i Bs r 
éEarooré\Neww sg ° 
Gigs. =o) ee a 0 . hh. rai 19 
épistdvat . ° ° h. ve 3 3 
“qouxdgew A ° ° i Th, iv. 11 
(dod ep 6 ° ® 2 Cor. vii. 11 
kaKoUpyos 2 «6 2 Tim. 
Karayyéhew sg ° 7 a9 
Kardyew ° ° Rom. x. 6 
KQTQVTGP ° e 4 | 





—— ee 
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KaTatiwOfras 
6 Abyos 7. Kuplou 
olkovoula . 
Ta wept . 
ouverdévat, -cdety 


parpds . 













Ess 
1 Cor. iv. 4 


3 


S. LUKE. S. Pau. | 


Past. 


?1 Tim. i. 4 


All the above are proportionately common in §. Luke’s writings; but there 
are many more which illustrate the affinities between the two writers ; ¢.g. 


dn dos e 
alpvldios ng 
alxpadwrlfew 
dvadyvwows » 
dvddeua iy 
dvaxplvew » 
dvaNloKey 
dvahvew sg 
* |*dvaméure 
dvacraTour » 
dvaTlOecbGat « 
FaAveots « ° 
dvénros ° 
dvow . e 
dyrambboue 
dvramoxplvecOat 
dytixeicbat . 
dvTiNapBdverGas 
drecO7js ° 
dmrewnh ° 
dmodetkvivas 
admoBokyh e 
*dmrodovec Bas 
admrooTo\}h 
dirpbcKoTos « 
admwbecicbat . 
dpa; or dpas 
dporpiav 
*iopadea 
, dromos 
ax dpioros 
( BdpBapos 
( Biwrends 
Bvdlfew ° 
bénow moveto Aan 
Sexrés. . 


xi. 44 
xxl. 34 
xxi. 24 


Xxili, 14 

ix. 54 

xii. 36 
3 


XXiv. 25 
vi. II 
xiv. 12 
xiv. 6 


i. 54 
i, 17 


xviii. 8 
xvii. 7 
i, 4 
xxiii, 41 
vi. 35 
xxi. 34 


ve 7 
ve 33 
2 


xiii, 15 
xxiii, 14 


5 


?XXv. 21 
2 
xxv. 14 
xxiv. 23 


xx. 35 
XxvVl. I9 


3 
2 


XXVii, 22 
xxii, 36 
i, 25 
xxiv. 16 
viii. 30 


Vv. 23 
2 


x. 35 


1 Cor, xiv, 8 
1 Th. v. 3 

2 
2 Cor. iii, 14 

5 

10 

2? 
Phil, i, 23 
Philem, 12 
Gal. v. 12 
Gal, ii, 2 

4 

3 


Rom. xi. 9 
Rom. ix. 20 
4 


Rem. i. 30 
Eph. vi. 9 

2 
Rom, xi. 15 
1 Cor, vi. 11 


3 
2 


2 
Gal. ii. 17 
1 Cor, ix. 10 
1 Th. v. 3 
200s ii. 2 


4 
2 


Phil, i. 4 
2 





2 Tim. iii. 6 
1 Tim. iv. 13 


2 
2 Tim. iii. 9 


2 
1 Tim. vi. 2 
2 Tim. iii. 2 


1 Tim. i. 19 


2 Tim. iii. 2 


1 Tim. vi. 9 
I Tim, ii. 1 


— Emma 
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S. LUKE. 
Gosp. Acts, Main. 


GayyA new . 
Statpety ; 
Ouarayh =n 
Ovepenvevey 
Obyua 
Opdmos 
Suvaorns 

el 6¢ kab 
éupavis 
évdogos 
eviver bas 
évkaKelpy 
evvopmos 
éLapritew 
cEovbévey 
éfoucla 7. oxdrous 
éEovord few . 
érawwe =. 
éravataver Oat 
éméxew . 
émiclkea, 
émipmeneto bas 
émloracis , 
émipalvew . 
evayyeor hs 
evyevis 

eboeBely 
féew 7. mvevpare 
Snula . . 


ix. 60 xxi, 26 | Rom. ix. 17 
xv. 12 1 Cor, xii. 11 
vii. 53 Rom. xiii, 2 
xxiv. 27 | ix. 36 4 
ii. I 2 2 
2 
i, 52 viii. 27 
xi. 18 
xX. 40 Rom. x. 20 
2 2 
xxiv. 49 14 
xviii. I 5 
xix. 39 | 1 Cor, ix. 21 
xxi. 5 2 Tim. iii. 17 
2 iv. II 8 
xxii. 53 Col. i. 13 
xxii. 25 3 
xvi. 8 4 
x. 6 Rom. ii. 17 
xiv. 7 2 Phil. ii. 16 1 Tim, iv. 16 
xxiv. 4 | 2 Cor. x. I 
2 1 Tim. iii. 5 
xxiv. 12 | 2 Cor. xi. 28 
i, 79 XXvii, 20 2 
xxi. 8 Eph. iv. 11 
XIXOL2) Wexvile LT eee eor-c1.626 
XVii, 23 1 Tim. v. 4 
Xvili. 25 | Rom. xii. 11 
2 2 
v. 10 2 Tim. ii. 26 
xvii, 33 | vil. 19 I Tim. vi. 13 
2 1 Cor, iv. 9 
xxii. 22 | Rom. i. 28 
i. 79 2 
vill. 23 1 Cor. xv. 30 
2 
xxii. 25 
xviii, 22 


KaTevOvvep , 
Kivdeuvevetv . 
Kpataovo bas 
Kuptevew yg 
Aelrew = fail 
papriperBat. 
peOordvast -ew 
peBboKerOae 
pépis . ° 
peradddvac . 
vouodlodckanos 
voogiverbat. 
vovOerety 
tevla . ; 
gupicOar =, 


Xvi. 4 2 

xii. 45 

x. 42 2 

iii, 11 

v. 17 Vv. 34 
2 


XX, 31 
XXVill. 23] Philem. 22 
xxi. 24 2 


e 
. 
e 
s 
° 
c 
,’ 
e 
8 
. 
e 
e 
e 
. 
i} 
e 
KaOnkew = g 5 
. 
e 
e 
9 
t 
. 
. 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
° 
. 
e 
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dvoudtew 
érracla 
dovdrys 
oydvioy 
TAaYts « 
mavotAla, 
mwavoupyla 
TavTWS . 
waparyyeNla . 
Tapackevdtepy 
Tmapaxemdvew 
mapotvved bat 
Tmappnoidfer bas 
watpla . 
meOapxetv , 
mweplepyos . 
TepiToveta Gas 
él mdetov 
mwAnpodopety 
wonuTrela 5 
Tontrever Bas 
mop0etv » 
mpeoBuréptoy 
mpeoBuTns » 
mpodérns 
M poevretpy 
tpodupula, 
tm pordety 
™pokom rey 
™povow, 
am pooplfew 
‘pores 
kara tpbowmov 


papolfev , 


céBacua 6 
oKometv e 


oroxely = g 
ovyKablfer » 
ovykhelew » 
ovyxalpev .« 
oupBiBagerv . 
ouvayrihap Paver 
aivdecpos . 
ovveKOHMOS © 
ouvecOlew 
ovvEevooKkew 
ovvoxn ° 
avoTEMNeP « 


— 


eoeee3sr#setsg3«xsoeegeeg#e eteeeeeeeeesetpteeeeeeeeweeeerteeeteeeeeeewee 








2 Cor. xii. 1 
Eph. iv. 24 


3 
Rom. xi. 9 
2 





4 
1Th iy 2 


3 
1 Cor. xvi. 6 
1 Cor. xiii. 5 


2 
Eph, iii, 15 








2 









Tit. iii. 22 









Tit. iii, 1 
1 Tim. v. 13 





1 Tim. iii. 13 
2 
2 
Eph. 2 12 
Phil. i. 27 
2 






1 Tim. iv. 14 
Tit. ii. 2 
2 Tim. iii. 4 


Philem. 9 







if 
Gal. iii. 8 

2 
Rom. xiii. 14 


5 







2 Tim. iii. 4 


2 
2 Cor. xi. 25 
2 Th. ii. 4 

5 





4 
Eph. ii. 6 
3 
4 


4... 
Rom. viii. 26 







3 

2 Cor. viii. 19 
4 
3. 

2 Cor. ii. 4 

1 Cor. vii. 29 
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. 2 e | il. 22 t Tim. iv. 8 

Td curinor. = « 4 De xxviii. 28} Eph. vi 17 

vy > : xxvi, 25 3 
| rerpdroSa . . e 2 Rom, i, 23 
be <i es 2 1 Car, vil. 19 
Sodra résror . e | xiv. 9 oe 
oS . . e . 3 2 Cor. xii. 10 
daijxoos . : 7 vil, 39 2 
dremdiar . ~ 2 | Xvi. 5 t Cor. ix. 27 
dorépnua . : » | xg 8 
@doxey : . i 2 Rom, i, 22 2c 
@rtdpyupes . 2 a | xvi 14 2 Tin. ii 2 
@dpos . . : . 2 2 
oplterdas ee eee se , . se 
xe, feo : — — 
xaprody 2. ee ia Eph. i 6 
xewporover? . a a xiv. 23 | 2 ~ Vill, 19 
Xppe eas : : . 2 





(2) Expressions peculiar to S. Tuke and S. Paul and = 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Gosp. | Acts. Main. Past. Heb 


7 
Tit. ii, 1g | wil. 3 


x3 

x 3 

pe eager | 2 
2 Tim. iv. ae 
Ty 

3 iii, 12 
vi. 17 

3 ii. 6 

3 i, 12 

1 Tim wi 7 | wi § 
2 
3 ? xi. 34 
Wil, 25 


2 
2 Tim. i. 10} ii. 14 
x It 
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| | | Ets 

























Aeroupyla . 3 2 
peraapBdavew 2 Tim. ii. 6 2 
vt, : 18? P viii. 6 
Mopitev . ‘ Rom, i. 4 iv. 7 
mwapareicOat . 4 3 
mapaKAnots . 19 1 Tim. iv. 13 3 
jepiarpey 2 Cor. iii. 16 x. II 
mepiépxerOat . 1 Tim. v. 13} xi. 37 
okAnpivey Rom. ix, 18 4 
Takes < 2 6 
P 3 2 Tim. ii. 10 2 
. Gal. ii. 12 x. 38 
° 2 Cor. i. 21 i. 


(3) Expressions peculiar to S. Luke’s Writings and to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


dvadéxerbarh, dvabewpetv}, dvacrdcews tvyxdvew 4, *dvopOobdv?, dvdrepor}, 
“drad\dooew?, droypddpecOart, dpxnybs%, doddevrost, doreos}, dorpor#, 
*Bonderat, StarlbecOarZ, per’ elpjvnst, elorévacZ, éxdelrew 2, * évoxdeiv}, evrpo- 
post, émioré\Newv?, éowrepost, * edOeros?, leparetat, ihdoxecOart, xaramavew 4, 
xaragetyew 4, Kepddarov 4, dTpwors}, péroxor3, dpObst, madasody}, els 7d 
mavtedést, *rapadverOor4, mapoixeiv, *rapoévopudst, marpidpxns?, mepxetobat 
tt, woppwhev}, cuvarrgr$, cxedbv?, Terelworst, Urapiis}. Excepting dvabewpeir, 
dvactdcews Tuyxdvew, dvwrepov, éowrepos, and els 7d mayTedés, all the above are 
in LXX. 


(4) Zxpressions not found in the other Gospels and more frequent 
in S. Luke’s Writings than in all the rest of N.T. 


dyadNlacis3, alveiy$, “dvamréurew$, avd’ dvt, drodoyetoOas, dopdreta 2, 
* drevifew 32, * dromos?, ddpiordvart®, Bovhyn 3, Bpépos$, diapuaprvpec Par 9, Seatrop- 
everOart, éyxarciv$, éupoBos$, eLarocrérdew 19, éwépxer Oar §, *épyaclaF, éoO%js 4, 
evaryyertier Oar 8, épiordvar tf, * novydfew4, xardyew 2, karavrgv2, *xarépxeo Oar 
c. 44, 6 Adyos Tod Kuplov$, peOordvar$, pépish, pjv3*?, awd rov viv$, érracia#, 
* dplfew$, maverOur§, Ta wepl kt, mpecBurépov?, mpoépxerbacc. $, * mpoodryewv c.?, 
mukvost, ovyav$, orevdew§, *oreipat, cwvavrar$, brdpxew (excluding ra brdp- 
xovra) 32, *drodéxecOar?, *imohapBavew 4, troorpépew* ; and several others 
which occur twice in Luke and once elsewhere, All of these occur in LXX, 
except dvaméusrewv. 


(5) Expressions found in one or more of the other Gospels, but mori 
Jrequent in S. Luke’s Writings than tn all the rest of N.T. 
es 65% hae ~€orepov % er eine é, dppdrepor $ 
dvaye *, * dvaipetv 2, dvirrdvare. $3, avriAéyeww 4, daayyédew ¢. 25, 
drordocew $, avpiovs, Kal airdsfz, ddeois .duaptiov$, Bogv ¢.4. 
oe povy 6.8, detrOar 4, Siapepiley $, dvavotyew 7, Siacrpéperr §, 


vacates, duatdooev?, duépyerOou 6.33, dinyetoOarg, dodvar ss, 
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édv 8, eyyltew 24, os, ef 8 papye§, els Exarros#, elodyew}, elo- 
dépewS, éxarovrdpyys if, exoracis$, ehenpdovvy ys, eumiymdavat, 
eumrjbew8, evOdde$, edyev?, ekaipvyst, efavrnss, eEnyetoOarg, 
eévrravat}}, errapPBdver Oar 2, eaumimrew 1°, émioxerre Ga 4, eros 38, 
& rats fpégpais23, cal jydpay'2, Oavpdlew eit, *iadcOatt, idov 
yep, tkaves 625, inaricpds3, xaboupeiv$, xarddupaz, Karavoeivs, 
kataptrew t, KoAAGoOaLz, KoviopTos$, Kpeudvs, KTaTOaLg, KwAvew 73, 
mas 6 Aads 14, peyadvvew $, * werovuctioy $, pvnwags, vouile $, vope- 
ds 8,  oikoupery $, dvopari 8, dpOds%, ravraxod$, eimeiv or Eye 
mapaBorynv 4, mapayiverOa ¢.%°, * raparnpeiv$, Tapaxpnya.'s°, mepi- 
xwpos $, mypa 4, tn Oeiv a? * adios 25, TAHVTSs * haps ae poo- 
Boxy B) mpooriGévar ty, mee cere, Via 3, oaevety 7, ee 
bua a rueaaes D cap asous 4 aye ea Pecies 
PBaveav4e, ovpropederOar?, ovv 6.43, ovvépxerOart$, TUVEXELY 35 
ovtiévar?, tdooew ¢.§, rerpdpyns3, tis «& tuavz, Sv tporov?, 
bBpilev 3, ra trdpxovra Z, trodeaxvivart, tyros 2, xadGv $, woel ¢.48. 
Excepting dxpiBéorepov, ddeots dpaptiayv, eavris, dvouati, TeTpapxys, 
and tis é& tuav, all the above are found in LXX. 

To these may be added a few which are specially frequent in 
Luke’s writings, although not in excess of the rest of N.T. taken 
together : dpxer bart 3, apt é. 29, béxeoOarse, emirdrcetv 5, 6 Adyos 
TOD @eodi$, daxvoss, mapayyéhAew +s, Tpoomirrel Fy mpoodéxer Gat, 
oxilew 8, tpepev 4, tpopy 8, xdpis twenty-five times in Lk. and Acts, 
not in Mt. or Mk., and only thrice in Jn. 

Phrases which indicate the expression of emotion are unusually 
common, and belong to the picturesqueness of Luke’s style; e.g. 
PdBos péyast, Xapa peydry Or ToAAH*, Hovy peyadry 33, 

Equally remarkable is his fondness for dvyp, where others have 
dyOpwros or eis or nothing. Thus, vi. 8 7 dvdpl, Mt. and Mk. ro 
GvOpdre ; Vili. 27 avnp tis, Mk. &vOpwros ; ix. 38 avyp, Mt. dvOpwzos, 
Mk. «is; xxiii. 50 dvyp, Mt. &vOpwros, Mk. nothing. Comp. v. 8, 
12, 18, viii. 38, ix. 30, xxii. 63: and the word is very much more 
frequent in Lk. than in all the other Gospels together. 

The expression wats airod or cov in the sense of “God’s servant” 
is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (i. 54, 69; Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 25, 27, 30), 
with the exception of Mt. xii. 18, which is a quotation from Is, 
- xiii, 1. 


(6) Expressions frequent in S. Luke’s Writings and probably 
due to Hebrew Influence. 


The frequent use of éyévero is discussed at the end of ch. i, 
Add to this Luke’s fondness for évwatov, which does not occur 
in Mt. or Mk. and only once in Jn. (xx. 30). It is found more 
than thirty times in Lk. and Acts, especially in the phrase évdémuov 
Tod @eod (i. 19, 75, xii. 6, xvi. 15) Or xupiov (i. 15). With this com- 
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pare rpé tpocadmov twés (vii. 27, ix. 52, x. 1) and kara rpdcw 
mov twos (ii. 31). The frequent use of idov (i. 38, ii. 34, 48, 
Vii. 25, 27, 34, etc.) and kal idod (i. 20, 31, 36, ii. 25, Vv. 12, Vil. 12, 
37, etc.); of pHa for the matter of what is spoken (i. 65, ii. 15, 
19, 51); Of ofxos in the sense of “family” (i. 27, 33, 69, ii. 4, 
X. 5, xix. 9); of efs in the sense of 71s (v. 12, 17, Vili. 22, xiii. 10, 
xx. I) or of zpéros (xxiv. 1); of Uwuaros for “the Most High” 
(i. 32, 35, 76, Vi. 35), illustrates the same kind of influence. So 
also do such expressions as wovetv éAcos peta (i. 72, X. 37) 
and peyadvvetv €Xcos pera (i. 58); morety kparos (i, 51); ex 
KotAias pytpds (i. 15); combinations with év r7 Kkapdla or év 
tats «, such as dSvaddyeoOau (iii. 15, Vv. 22; Comp. xxiv. 38), duary- 
pety (ii. 51), OéoOar (i. 66, xxi. 14), ovvBadrAay (ii. 19); ev Tats 
Hpépacs (i. 5, 39, ii. I, iv. 2, 25, V. 35, etc.); TH Huépa Tod caf- 
Barov (xiii. 14, 16, xiv. 5); with perhaps dua orduaros (i. 70), 
where both the expression and the omission of the article seem to 
be Hebraistic: in LXX we commonly have, however, év 76 ordpare 
or ék Tod orduaros. Nearly all these expressions are found in the 
Acts also, in some cases very often. The frequent use of peri- 
phrastic tenses has been pointed out above (p. li) as being due 
in many cases to Hebraistic influence. The same may be said of 
the attributive or characterizing genitive, which is specially common 
im’ Luke (iv. 22, xvi. 8, 9, xviii. 6; comp. x. 6, xx. 34, 36); 
and of the frequent use of cat airds (ii. 28, V. I, 17, Vill. 1, 22, 
xvii. 11, xix. 2), kal airy (ii. 37), and Kat adroé (xiv. 1, xxiv. 14) 
after éyévero, xai idov, and the like. Phrases like doédleuw rov 
@cdv (v. 25, 26, vil. 16, xiii, 13, xvii. 15, xvili. 43, xxiil. 47), 6 
Adyos Tod Meod (v. 1, Vill. 11, 21, xi. 28), and éraipeuy rH 
gwvyv (xi. 27) may be placed under the same head; and they all 
of them occur several times in the Acts. 

In common with other N.T. writers S. Luke uses several 
Hebrew words, which may be mentioned here, although they are 
not specially common in his writings: dmv (iv. 24, xu. 37, XViil. 
17, etc.), BecleBovdA (xi. 15, 18, 19), yéevva (xii. 5), mdoye (ii. 47, 
Muu td,9, O, 11, 19, F5), caSParoy (iy. 16, 31, Vi..1, 2, 5,697; 9; 
etc.), caravds (x. 18, xi. 18, xiii. 16, etc.). Three otners eccur 
once in his Gospel and nowhere else in N.T.; Pdros (xw 6), 
kopos (xvi. 7). oixepa (i. 15). Other words, although Greek in 
origin, are used by him, as by other N.T. writers, in a sense which 
is due to Hebrew influence; dyyeAos (i. 11, 13, 18, etc.), ypap- 
pares (Vv. 21, 30; Vi. 7, ix. 22, etc.), dudBoros (iv. 2-13, Vill. 12), 
vn (ii. 32, xvili. 32, xxi. 24 ds, etc.), elpyvy (i. 79, ii. 29, Vil. 50, 
etc.), kvptos (i. 6, 9, II, 15, etc.) ; and éfnmepia (i. 5, 8) is a Greek 
word specially formed to express a Hebrew idea. 
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(7) Miscellaneous Expressions and Constructions which are 
specially frequent in S. Lukes Writings. 


In his use of the avficle he has several favourite constructions. 
He is very fond of év r@ followed by a present infinitive to express 
time during which (i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 43, Vv. I, 12, Vili. 5, 42, etc.) or 
by an aorist infinitive to express time after which (ii. 27, ili. 21, 
ix. 34, 36, xi. 37, etc.); also of rod with an infinitive to express 
purpose or result (i. 73, ii. 27, v. 7, xii. 42, etc.). He frequently 
employs 76 to introduce a whole clause, especially interrogations, 
much as we use inverted commas (i. 62, ix. 46, xix. 48, xxli. 2, 4, 
23; 24, 37)- 

In the case of certain verbs he has a preference for special 
constructions. After verbs of speaking, answering, and the like 
he very often has zpés and the accusative instead of the simple 
dative. Thus, we have <«izeiy apds (i. 13, 18, 28, 34, 61, il. 15, 
34, 48, 49, etc.), AaActy mpds (i. 19, 55, ii. 18, 20, xii. 3, etc.), Aéyew 
mpos (iv. 21, v. 36, Vil. 24, Vill. 25, ix. 23, etc.), aroxpiverOar apéds 
(iv. 4, Vi. 3, XIV. 5), yoyyvew mpds (Vv. 30), cvvlyntetv mpds (xxii. 23), 
ovvAadeiy mpds (iv. 36). It often happens that where Mt. or Mk 
has the dative, Luke has the accusative with zpds (Mt. ix. 11; Mk 
ii. 16; Lk. v. 30). Whereas others prefer e&€pyeo0ar éx, he has 
e&épxerOar dad (iv. 35, 41, V. 8, Vili. 2, 29, 33, 35, 38, ix. 5, etc.), 
and for @avydfev ze he prefers Oavydlew eri reve (ii. 33, iv. 22, 
ix. 43, xx. 26). For Gepamevery vdcous he sometimes has Oeparevew 
a7 voowy (Vv. 15, Vil. 21, vill. 2). He is fond of the infinitive after 
dua. 76 (ii. 4, Vill. 6, 1x. 7, x1. 8, xvili. 5, etc.), pera 7d (xii, 5, xxii 
20), and wpo rod (ii. 21, xxii. 15). The quite classical dyew te is 
common (vii. 42, ix. 58, xi. 6, xii. 17, 50, xiv. 14). His use of the 
optative has been mentioned above (p. li). 

Farticiples with the article often take the place of substantives 
(ii. 27, iv. 16, vill, 34, xxli. 22, xxiv. 14). They are frequently 
added to verbs in a picturesque and classical manner: évacrdyres 
e€éBadov (iv. 29), Kabicas idacker (Vv. 3), oTabels exedcvoer (xviii. 
40), orpageis érerivnoey (ix. 55), etc. They are sometimes strung 
together without a conjunction (ii. 36, iv. 35, v. 11, 19, 25, etc.). 

S. Luke is very fond of was, and especially of the stronger 
form amas. It is not always easy to determine which is the right 
reading ; but dzas is certainly very common (iii. 21, iv. 6, v. 26, 
vill. 37, ix. 15, xix. 37, 48, xxiii. 1; also in Acts). Elsewhere in 
N.T. das is rare. Not unfrequently Luke has was or das where 
the others have nothing (ili. 15, 16, 21, iv. 37, v. 11, 28, vi. 4, Io, 
17, 19) 30, Vil. 35, etc.). mas 6 Aads and amas 6 X. are very freq. 

In the use of certain prepositions he has some characteristic 
expressions: eis ra Gra (i. 44, ix. 44) and eis tas dxods (vii. 1), év 
rois boty (iv. 21) and év pew (ii. 46, viii. 7, x. 3, xxi. 21, xxii. 27, 55, 
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xxiv. 36); xara 7d eos (i. 9, ii. 42, xxii. 39), 73 ciOcpévov (ii. 27), 
76 eiwGds (iv. 16), 7d elpnévov (ii. 24), and ro dpurpevov (xxii. 22) ; 
wapa tovs mddas (vii. 38, viii. 35, 41, xvii. 16), whereas Mark has 
mpos 7. médas (v. 22, vii. 25). Luke is very fond of ov, which 
is rather rare in the other Gospels but is very frequent in both of 
Luke’s -writings. Sometimes he has ovv where the others have 
perd (vill. 38, 51, xxii. 14, 56) or xaé (xx. 1) or nothing (v. 19). 

The pronouns airés (see below) and otros are specially common. 
The latter is added to a numeral, tpiryv tavrny jyepav (xxiv. 21), 
to make it more definite. is e€ indy; is almost peculiar to him 
(xi. 5, xii. 25, xiv. 28, xv. 4, xvii. 7), and so also is ris éorw obros 
6s; (v. 21, vii. 49). The indefinite rvs with nouns is freq. 

In using conjunctions he is very fond of combining 5é with kai, 
a combination which occurs twenty-six times in his Gospel (ii. 4, 
lil. 9, 12, iv. 41, V. 10, 36, vi. 6, ix. 61, etc.) and seven in the Acts. 
It is rare in the other Gospels. His Hebraistic use of xat airés, 
aity or avroi, and of xai idov, to introduce the apodosis to éyévero 
and the like, has been pointed out above (p. lxi). But Luke is 
also fond of cat airds at the beginning of sentences or independent 
clauses (i. 17, 22, iil. 23, iv. 15, v. 37, Vi. 20, xv. 14, etc.), and 
of kat otros, which is peculiar to him (i. 36, viii. 41?, xvi. 1, 
xx. 28). In quoting sayings he most frequently uses dé, and efzev 
8€ occurs forty-six times in the Gospel and fourteen in the Acts. 
It is not found in Mt. or Mk., and perhaps only once in Jn. 
(xii. 6 [viii. 11,] ix. 37): they prefer 6 8 trey, or kal Néyet, K.7.d. 
Luke also has ¢Aeyev dé nine times in the Gospel ; it occurs twice 
in Mk., once in Jn., and never in Mt. Five times he begins a 
sentence with xal s (temporal), which is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. (xv. 25, xix. 41, xxii. 66, xxiii. 26; Acts i. 10). The inter- 
rogative ei is found eighteen times in Gospel and Acts (vi. 7, 9, 
xiii. 23, xiv. 28, 31, xxii. 49, 67, etc.), ef d¢ wn ye five times, and ei 
dpa twice. All of these are comparatively rare elsewhere. 

The idiomatic attraction of the relative is very common in both 
books (. 4;-1i. 20, iii. 19, Vv. 9, 1x. 36, 43, Xi. 46, xv. 16)-xix. 37, 
etc.): it is rare in Mt. and Mk., and is not common in Jn. 

After rodro he has ore in Gospel and Acts (x. 11, xii. 39, etc.) ; 
Mt. and Mk. never ; Jn. only after 8:4 rodro. 

He is fond of combinations of cognate words, e.g. pv\dooovras 
dvurakds (ii. 8), ePoBnOncav PdoBov péyav : 9), Bamriabévres 7d Baar- 
tiopa (vil. 29), 7 doTpar? dotpdnrovoa (xvii. 24). Some of these 
are Hebraistic, especially such as éruJupig, éreOvuyoa (xxii. 15). 


(8) Expressions probably or possibly medical. 


It was perhaps not until 1841 that attention was called to the 
existence of medical phraseology in the writings of S. Luke. In the 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1841 a paper appeared on the 
subject, and the words éxAvs (Acts xiii. 11), kpaurdAy (Lk. xxi. 34), 
mapadeAvpévos (v. 18, 24; Acts viii. 7, ix. 33), mapogvopds (Acts 
XV. 39), ouvexonévyn mupeTo peyddw (Lk. iv. 38), and tdpwzexds 
(xiv. 2) were given as instances of technical medical language- 
Since then Dr. Plumptre and others have touched on the subject ; 
and in 1882 Dr. Hobart published his work on Zhe Medical 
Language of St. Luke, Dublin and London. He has collected 
over 400 words from the Gospel and the Acts, which in the main 
are either peculiar to Luke or are used by him more often than 
by other N.T. writers, and which are also used (and often very 
frequently) by Greek medical writers. He gives abundant quota- 
tions from such writers, that we may see for ourselves, and the 
work was well worth doing. But there can be no doubt that the 
number of words in the Gospel and the Acts which are due to 
the Evangelist’s professional training is something very much less 
than this. It may be doubted whether there are a hundred such 
words. But even if there are twenty-five, the fact is a considerable 
confirmation of the ancient and universal tradition that “ Luke the 
beloved physician” is the author of both these books. Of 
Dr. Hobart’s long list of words more than eighty per cent. are 
found in LXX, mostly in books known to S. Luke, and sometimes 
occurring very frequently in them. In all such cases it is more 
reasonable to suppose that Luke’s use of the word is due to his 
knowledge of LXX, rather than to his professional training. In 
the case of some words, both of these causes may have been at 
work. In the case of others, the medical training, and not famili- 
arity with LXX, may be the cause. But in most cases the prob- 
ability is the other way. Unless the expression is known to be 
distinctly a medica] one, if it occurs in books of LXX which were 
known to Luke, it is probable that his acquaintance with the ex- 
pression in LXX is the explanation of his use of it. Ifthe expres- 
sion is also found in profane authors, the chances that medical 
training had anything to do with Lk.’s use of it become very 
remote. It is unreasonable to class as in any sense medical such 
words as dOpoilew, dxoy, dvaipeiv, dvadkapPBdvev, avopbodv, dzaurety, 
umad\dooev, drove, aropely, aoddrea, adeors, etc. etc. All of 
these are frequent in LXX, and some of them in profane authors 
also. 

Nevertheless, when Dr. Hobart’s list has been well sifted, there 
still remains a considerable number of words, the occurrence or 
frequency of which in S. Luke’s writings may very possibly be due 
to the fact of his being a physician. ‘The argument is a cumulat- 
ive one. Any two or three instances of coincidence with medical 
writers may be explained as mere coincidences: but the large 
number of coincidences renders this explanation unsatisfactory for 
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all of them ; especially where the word is either rare in LXX, or 
not found there at all. 

The instances given in the Gentleman's Magazine require a 
word of comment. Galen in treating of the diseases of the eye 
gives axAvs as one of them, and repeatedly uses the word, which 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Perhaps xpourddy, which 
in bibl. Grk. is found Lk. xxi. 34 only, is a similar instance. It 
occurs more than once in Aristophanes, but is frequent in medical 
‘yriters of the nausea which follows excess. In apadeAuuévos we 
have a stronger instance. Whereas the other Evangelists use 
mapadurixds, Luke in harmony with medical usage has wapadeAv- 
pévos, as also has Aristotle, a physician’s son (Z¢h, Wie. i. 13. 15). 
But this use may come from LXX, as in Heb. xii. 12. That zapo- 
€vouds is a medical term is indisputable; but as early as Demos- 
thenes it is found in the sense of exasperation, as also in LXX 
‘Deut. xxix. 28 ; Jer. xxxix. [xxxii.] 37). The instance in Lk. iv. 38 
1s perhaps a double one: for ovvexouéry is possibly, and zupero 
peyéAw probably, a medical expression. Moreover, here Mt. and 
Mk. have merely zupéocovoo, and in Acts xxviii. 8 we have the 
parallel zuperois kat ducevtepia ovvexdpevov. In idpwrixds we have 
a word peculiar to Luke in bibl. Grk. and perhaps of purely 
medical origin. 

By adopting doubtful or erroneous readings Hobart makes other instances 
double, ¢.g. érémecev for éwecev (Acts xiii. 11), BapyvOGouv for BapnOGow (Lk. 
xxi. 34). Again, whether or no dvamrvocew has any medical flavour, Lk. 


iv. 17 must not be quoted in connexion with it, for there the true reading is 
avoléas. 


To the examples given in the Gentleman's Magazine may per- 
haps be added such instances as daxriAw rpoowase (xi. 46), where 
Mt. has daxrvAw Kiwvjoar: oid tTpypatos Beddvys (xviii. 25), where Mk. 
has dia tpupadias padidos: éory 7 piots Tod aiparos (vill. 44), where 
Mk. has éénpév6y } ayy} tT. atpatos: éotepewdOnoav ai Bdoeis adrod 
kal Ta opvopa (Acts ili. 7); and more doubtfully 60évynv réccapow 
dpxots kabienevoy (Acts x. 11) and dvexdOiev (vil. 14; Acts ix. 40). 

Luke alone relates what may be called the surgical miracle of 
the healing of Malchus’ ear (xxii. 51). And perhaps the marked 
way in which he distinguishes demoniacal possession from disease 
(vi. 18, xiii. 32 ; Acts xix. 12) may be put down to medical train- 
ing. His exactness in stating how long the person healed had been 
afflicted (xiii. 11 ; Acts ix. 33) and the age of the person healed 
(viii. 42 ; Acts iv. 22) is a feature of the same kind. For other 
possible instances see notes on iv. 35, V. 12, Vii. 10. 

The coincidences between the preface of the Gospel and the 
opening words of some medical treatises are remarkable (see small 
print, pp. 5, 6). And it is worth noting that Luke alone records 
Christ’s quotation of the proverb, “Iarpé, Oepdrevrov ceavrdv 
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and that almost the last words that he records in the 


Acts are S. Paul’s quotation from Is. vi., which ends kati idcopas 


avrovs (xxviii. 26, 27). 


The following table will illustrate some characteristics of S. 
Luke’s diction as compared with that of the other Synoptists :— 


S. MATTHEW. 
iii, 10. 45n 56. 
ili. 16. mvetua Ocod. 
iii, 17. pwvh éx T. ovp- 
way. 


is, I. avxOn. 
iv. §, 8. mapadrapBdvet. 


iv. 12. dvexwpnoev. 

iv. 18. rhv Odd\acoar. 

iv. 20. agévres ra SlkTva. 

Vili. 2. Aewpds mporehOdoy 
TpooKives avT@. 


viii. 4. xatdéyee 6 Inoobs, 


ix. 2. wpooépepoy aire 
mrapadureKoy. 
ix. 7. eyepOels, 


ix. 8. époBAOncar. 


ix. 9. MaO0atov AXcyouevor, 

xii, 50. 7d 0€\nya Tr. war- 
$s mou. 

xiii. 7. éwl ras dxdvOas. 


xiii. 19. T Adyov T. Ba- 
odelas. 

xiii, 20, AapBdvov, 

xili. 21. oxavdadlferat, 

v. 15. Kalovow Avxvov. 

Vill. 21. KUpte. 


viii. 30. dyé\n xolpwr 
rohav. 


ix. 18. lod Spx [ets] 
cosehOdv mpookive aira. 


x. 18, éredetrycer, 


x. 14, epxduevor Ew. 
avi. 15. Aéyet. 


S. MARK. 


i. 10, 7d rvedua. 

i, 11. Qwvh ék 7. obpa- 
YO. 

i. 12. 7d xv. adrov éxBdd- 
ret. 


i. 14. HdOev. 

i. 16. Thy Oddaccar. 

i. 18. dpévres 7a Sixrva, 

i, 40. Aerpds mapaxadGv 
abrov Kat yovuTerap. 


i, 44. Kat Aéyet. 


ii, 3. pépovres mpds abrov 
wapaduriKy. 
li. 12. Wyép0n Kal etdds. 


li, 12, é&lorac@at. 


ii, 14. Aevely. 

iii, 35. 7d O&\nua rT. 
cod. 

iv. 7. elsras dxdvOas, 


iv. 14. rdv Adyor. 


iv. 16. AauBdvovor. 
iv. 17. oxavdaNlfovrat. 


iv. 38. dvddoxare. 

v. 7. dpkliw ce. 

ve II. dyé\n Xolpav pey- 
dd. 

v. 22, Epxerat els TGv dp- 
Xicwaywiywv Kal awalrres 
mpos Tods 3bdas avrou. 


VW. 23. éoxdrws Exet. 
v. 29. evOds eEnpdvOn h 
vi, 11. €xmopevopevot exet- 


Gev, 
Vili. 29. émnpdra. 


S. LUKE. 
iii. 9. 75y 6é kal. 
ili. 22. rd wv. Td Gytor, 
iii. 22. Pwr hy €& odpavod 
yevéc at 
iv. i. bréorpeyper, 


iv. 5, 9. #yayer, ava- 
yayov. 

iv. 14. bréorpeper 

v. I. Thy Aluvyny 

v. II. apévtes wdvTa. 

v. 12, dvyp wrARpHS 
Admpas wecwv érl mpba- 
wrov €5e40n adrod. 

v. 14. kal abrds wap- 
hyyetrev. 

v. 18. dvipes dépovres 
eee maparehupévos, 

Vv. 25. , Tapaxphua dye 
aoTras évwmioyv avrav, 

v. 26. €wAjaOnoar pb- 
‘OU. 

v. 27. dvduare Acvely, 

vill, 21. Tov Adyor 7 
Ocod. 

viii. 7. év wéow tT. akav- 
Ov. 

viii. 11.6 Ad6yosr. Qeod, 

viii. 13. 

Vili. 13. 

viii. 16, 

Vili. 24. 

viii. 28. 

viii. 32. 
txkavodr, 

viii. 41. kal iS0d FdOev 
dvnp kal odros dpxwy ris 
ouvaywyijs omApxer kal 
Teowv Tape Tovs wbdas 
"Ino od, 

viii. 42. kal adrh diré- 
Ovnoxer, 

Vili. 44. mapa Le 
gory o7) pdors. Bel 

ix. 5. éFepxduevor dw dy 


béxovTat. 
agloravras 
Avxvoy &Was. 
étwieTarTa. 
déopual cov, 
ayn xolpwv 


ix. 20. efrev &é, 
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xvi, 20. éwerlunoer, 
xvi. 28. duhv \éyw Suir. 


xvii. 4. xUpte. 

xvii. 16, mpoorjveyKa. 

xvii. 18. €Oeparev@n 6 
wats. 

xix, 13. watdla. 

xxii, 18. yvods Thy ov- 
nplav. 

xXxvi. 20, pera T. Sddexa 
uabnrar. 

XXxvi. 27. AaBwr. 

Xxvi. 29. ob} wh da’ dpre. 


Xxvi. 41. ypyyopetre kat 
mpocevxec Ge. 

Xxvi. 64. dar Apre. 

XXVil. 2. daiyyayov xat 
mapédwxav ITedry, 


xxvii. 13. Aéyet. 


Xxvil. 57. dvOpwios mob- 
stos, Tob'voua "Iwan. 


xxviii. 8. dwrehOodoa... 
FSoapov dmaryyetAas ois 
uadytais avrov. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE THIRD GOSPEL 


S. MARK. 

viil, 30. éxerlunoer, 

ix. 1. duhy \éyw div, 

ix. 5. ‘PafBel. 

ix. 18. ela. 

ix. 27. dvéorn. 

x. 13. watdla, 

xii. 15. eldas Thy w76- 
Kpuow. 


xiv. 17. mera TOV Odbdexan 


xiv. 23. AaBdr, 
Xiv. 25. ovxért od pu}. 


xiv. 38. ‘ypyyopetre xal 
mporevxerbe. 


xv. I. Gmjveyxay Kal 
mapédwkay Hedary. 


XV. 4. émnpwra, 


XV. 43. "lwond ebox jw 
Bovdeuris. 


xvi. 8. é€£eAOotcat « » » 
ovdevi ovdev eliray, 


{xvii 
S. Luxe. 


ix. 21. émiryuhoas wap- 
hyyetrev. 

ix. 27. Aéyw dpiv dd- 

Os. 

ix. 33. émuordra. 

ix. 40. €deHOnv, 

ix. 42. ldoaro rdp 
watda. ; 

xviii. 15. 7a Bpégy. 

XX. 23. KaTaVvOHoaS THY 
wavoupylay. 

xxil. 14. ol dwdcrodot 
ody aire. 

xxii. 17. deEduwevos. 

xxii. 18. o¥ wh dad Tod 
yop. 

xxii. 46. dpaordyres 
mpooevxer be. 

xxii, 69. d7d Tod viv. 

Xxlll. I. dvacray érav 
7) THO OS airav Hyayov 
avrov él r. Tletdarov. 
_Exill. 9. emnpwra ev db- 
yous Lkavots. 

xxili, 50. kat ldovd avyp 
évéuare I.,  Bovdeurys 
trdpxwy. 

Xxiv. 9. brogrpéWacat 
oe. GTHhyyethay Tadra 
mdvra Tos é&vdexa kal 
wT aotv Tos Aovrots, 


These are only specimens taken from a large number of 


instances, and selected for their brevity and 
they admit of comparison. 


the ease with which 


The student who has mastered tne 


main features of Luke’s style will be able to find many more for 


himself. 


§ 7. THE INTEGRITY OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. 


This question may be regarded as naturally following the dis- 


cussion of S. Luke’s peculiarities and characteristics, for it is by a 
knowledge of these that we are able to solve it. The question has 
been keenly debated during the last forty years, and may now be 
said to be settled, mainly through the exertions of Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, and Sanday. Dr. Sanday’s article in the Fortnightly 
Review, June 1875, in answer to Supernatural Religion, was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Lightfoot to be “able and (as it seems to me) 
unanswerable” (On Sup. Rel. p. 186). This article was incor- 
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porated in Zhe Gospels in the Second Century, Macmillan, 1896, 
now unfortunately out of print, and it remains unanswered. It is 
now conceded on all sides! that Marcion’s Gospel does not 
represent the original S. Luke, and that our Third Gospel has 
not been largely augmented and interpolated, especially by the 
addition of the first three chapters and the last seven verses ; but 
that Marcion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our S. Luke, which 
therefore was current before Marcion began to teach in Rome in 
or before A.D. 140. ‘The statements of early Christian writers (not 
to be accepted as conclusive without examination) have been 
strongly confirmed, and it is right to speak of Marcion’s Gospel as 
a “mutilated” or “ amputated ”’ edition of S. Luke. 


Trenzeus says of Marcion: zd guod est secundum Lucam evangelium 
circumctidens (i. 27. 2, ili, 12. 7); and again: A/arcion et gui ab eo sunt, ad 
tntercidendas converst sunt Scripturas, quasdam quidem in totum non cog- 
noscentes, secundum Lucam autem evangelium et epistolas Pauli decurtantes, 
hec sola legitima esse dicunt, que ipst minoraverunt (iii. 12.12). Similarly 
Tertullian: Qzzs tam comesor mus Ponticus quam qui evangelia corrosit? 
(Adu. Marcion. i. 1). Marcion evangelio suo nullum adscribtt auctorem. 

. . ex tis commentatoribus guos habemus Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse 
guem cederet (tbid.iy.2). Epiphanius also: 6 wév yap xapaxrip Tod kara Aoukay 
onualver Td edayyéXiov: ws d€ HKpwrnplacTar uATE apXHY EXwY, MITE wera, UATE 
Tédos, iuatlov BeBpwuévou bd mov ont ey éréxe Tov Tpdwov (Her.i. 3. 11, 
Migne, xli. 709). Epiphanius speaks of additions, ra 6¢ rpoorl@now: but these 
were very trifling, perhaps only some two or three dozen words. 


The evidence. of Tertullian and Epiphanius as to the contents 
of Marcion’s Gospel is quite independent, and it can be checked 
to some extent by that of Irenzus. Their agreement is remark- 
able, and we can determine with something like certainty and 
exactness the parts of the Third Gospel which Marcion omitted ; 
not at all because he doubted their authenticity, but because he 
disliked their contents. They contradicted his doctrine, or did 
not harmonize well with it, or in some other way displeased him. 
In this arbitrary manner he discarded i. ii. and iil. excepting iii. 1, 
with which his Gospel began. Omitting iii. 2-iv. 13, 17-20, 24, 
he went on continuously to xi. 28. His subsequent omissions 
were xl. 29-32, 49-51, Xili. I-9, 29-35, XV. II—32, XVil. 5—IO, 
XVlii. 31-34, xix. 29-48, xx. 9-18, 37, 38, xxl. 1-4, 18, 21, 22, 
Xxli. 16-18, 28-30, 35-38, 49-51, Xxlv. 47-53. Perhaps he also 
omitted vii. 29-35 ; and he transposed iv. 27 to xvii. 18. 

It should be observed that not only does Marcion’s Gospel 


1 An exception must be made of the author of The Four Gospels as 
Historical Records, Norgate, 1895, pp. 93-95. The work is retrograde, and 
rakes together criticisms and positions which have been rendered impotent and 
untenable. One is tempted to apply to it the author’s own words (respecting a 
volume of very real merit and ability, which has rendered signal service to the 
cause of truth), that it “may be said, without much injustice, to beg every 
question with which it deals” (p. 491). 
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contain nearly all the sections which are peculiar to Luke, but it 
contains them in the same order. Where Luke inserts something 
into the common tradition, Marcion has the insertion ; where Luke 
omits, Marcion omits also. This applies in particular to “the 
great intercalation” (ix. 51-xviii. 14) as well as to smaller 
insertions ; and this minute agreement, step by step, between 
Marcion and Luke renders the hypothesis of their independence 
incredible. The only possible alternatives are that Marcion has 
expurgated our Third Gospel, or that our Third Gospel is an 
expansion of Marcion’s; and it can be demonstrated that the 
second of these is untenable. 

(1) In most cases we can see why Marcion omitted what his 
Gospel did not contain. He denied Christ’s human birth; 
therefore the whole narrative of the Nativity and the genealogy 
must be struck out. The Baptism, Temptation, and Ascension 
involved anthropomorphic views which he would dislike. All 
allusions to the O.T. as savouring of the kingdom of the Demiurge 
must be struck out. And so on. In this way most of the 
omissions are quite intelligible. The announcement of the 
Passion (xviii. 31-34) and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, ete. 
(xix. 29-48), were probably disliked as being fulfilments of O.T. 
prophecy. It 1s less easy to see Marcion’s objection to the 
Prodigal Son (xv. 11-32) and the massacre of Galileans, etc. 
(xili. 1-9) ; but our knowledge of his strange tenets is imperfect, 
and these passages probably conflicted with some of them. But 
sch changes as “all the righteous” for “‘ Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and ali tne prophets” (xiii. 28), or “the Lord’s words” for 
“the law” (xvi. 17), or “those whom the god of that world shall 
account worthy” for “they that are accounted worthy to attain to 
that world” (xx. 35), are thoroughly intelligible. Others which his 
critics supposed to be wilful depravations of the text are mere 
differences of reading found in other authorities ; e.g. the omission 
of aidyov (x. 25) and of 7} peproryy (xii. 14) ; and the insertion of 
kal katadvovra Tov vopuov Kal Tovs mpopyras (xxiii. 2). 

(2) But the chief evidence (in itself amounting to something 
like demonstration) that Marcion abridged our S. Luke, rather 
than the Evangelist expanded Marcion, is found in the peculiarit 2s 
and characteristics of Luke’s style and diction. These run through 
our Gospel from end to end, and on the average are as frequent in 
the portions which Marcion omitted as in the rest. In the first 
two chapters they are perhaps somewhat more frequent than else- 
where. It is quite incredible that the supposed interpolator made 
a minute analysis of the style and diction of Marcion’s Gospel, 
practised himself in it, and then added those portions of our 
Gospel which Marcion did not include in his Gospel: and that he 
accomplished this feat without raising a suspicion. Such a feat in 
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that age would have been a literary miracle. Only those who 
have worked through the passages expunged by Marcion, carefully 
marking what is peculiar to Luke or characteristic of him, can 
estimate the full force of this argument. But the analysis of a few 
verses will be instructive. 

The dotted lines indicate that the expression is found more 
often in Luke’s writings than in the rest of N.T., and the fraction 
indicates the proportion: eg. the § with xafetAev means that 
kafarpety occurs six times in Lk. and Acts, and three elsewhere in 
the rest of N.T. The plain lines indicate that the expression is 
peculiar to Luke in N.T., and the figure states the number of 
times in which it occurs in his writings: e.g. xara 7d €0o0s occurs 
thrice in Lk. and Acts, and nowhere else in N.T. 


@ a a tp NS, 2 2 a 26 60d 3 , 
€opTy TOV TAaCKXa. KQ@t OTE €yEVETO €TWV 53 OW €KQ, dvaBawdvtwv 


2A. A X ” a € a \ 4 XN eee 
aitaév Kata TO €os3 THs EopTys, Kal TeAewodvTwy Tas HmEpas, 
2 as’ a 33 > XN Cet *T a_e¢ a > *T ar: [ee 
év 7G twoatpepew *F adrods trépewev “Iyoois 6 rais év “Tepovoadrp 
Kat ovK €yvwoar ol yovels adtov’ vouioavres 3 St avrov ev TH ovvodia 


§ 8. THE TEXT, 


The authorities quoted for the various readings are taken from 
different sources, of which Tischendorf’s JVov. Zest. Gree. vol. i. 
ed. 8, Lipsiz, 1869, and Sanday’s App. ad Nov. Test. Steph, 
Oxonii, 1889, are the chief. The Patristic evidence has been in 
many cases verified. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf, 
Lipsiz, 1884-94, and Miller’s edition of Scrivener’s Jntroduction 
to the Criticism of N.T., Bell, 1894, must be consulted by those 
who desire more complete information respecting the authorities. 
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(1) GREEK MANuscrIPTs, 
Primary uncials, 


& Cod. Sinaiticus, seec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Peters- 
burg. Contains the whole Gospel complete. 

Its correctors are 
“s* contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
x” attributed by Tischendorf to sec. vi. ; 
X° attributed to the beginning of sc. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as x and 
c 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, sec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria ; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles 1. 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, sec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 
since 15331 (Batiffol, Za Vaticane de Paul iit, etc, p. 86). 
Complete. 

The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used a 
good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were 
retraced, and a few new readings introduced by B?. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, sec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the following portions of the Gospel: 
i, 2-li. 5, ii. 42-ili, 21, iv. 25-vi. 4, vi. 37-Vil. 16 or 17, 
viii. 28—xii. 3, XIX. 42—-XX. 27, XXl. 2I-xxli. 19, xxiii. 25- 
xxiv. 7, xxiv. 46-53. 

These four MSS. are parts of what were once complete Bibles, 
and are designated by the same letter throughout the LXX 
and N.T. 

D. Cod. Bezae, sec. vi. Given by Beza to the University 
Library at Cambridge 1581. Greek and Latin. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 

L. Cod. Regius Parisiensis, sec. viii. National Library at Paris. 
Contains the whole Gospel. 

R. Cod. Nitriensis Rescriptus, szc. viii. Brought from a convent 
in the Nitrian desert about 1847, and now in the British 
Museum. Contains i. 1-13, i. 69-ii. 4, 16-27, iv. 38-v. 5, 
v. 25-Vvi. 8, 18-36, 39, vi. 49-Vii. 22, 44, 46, 47, Vill. 5-15, 
viii. 25-ix. I, 12-43, X 3-16, xi. 5-27, xii. 4-15, 40-52, 
xiii. 26-xiv. I, XIV. 12—-XV. I, XV. 13-XVi. 16, xvii. 21—Xxviii. 10, 
Xviil, 22-XX. 20, XX. 33-47, XXL 12—-Xxii. 15, 42-56, xxii. 71- 
xxiii, 11, 38-51. By a second hand xv. 19-21. 

T. Cod. Borgianus, sec. v. In the Library of the Propaganda at 

Rome. Greek and Egyptian. Contains xxii. 20-xxiii. 20, 
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X. Cod. Monacensis, sec. ix. In the University Library at 
Munich. Contains i. 1-37, ii. 19-iii, 38, iv. 21-x. 37, 
xi. I-XVill. 43, XX. 46-xxiv. 53- 

A. Cod. Sangallensis, sec. ix. In the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. Greek and Latin. Contains the whole 
Gospel. 

—. Cod. Zacynthius Rescriptus, sec. viii. In the Library of the 
Brit. and For. Bible Soc. in London. Contains i. 1-9, 
19-23, 27, 28, 30-32, 36-66, i. 77-ii. 19, 21, 22, 33-39, 
lil, 5-8, 11-20, iv. I, 2, 6-20, 32-43, Vv. 17-36, vi. 21- 
vii. 6, 11-37, 39-47, Vill. 4-21, 25-35, 43-50, ix. 1-28, 
32s 33: 35» 1X. 41-x. 18, 21-40, xi. I, 4, § 4, 24-30, 31, 32, 


If ce uncials were placed in order of merit for the textual 
criticism of the Gospel, we should have as facile princeps B, with 
N as equally easily second. Then T, 2, L,C, R. The Western 
element which sometimes disturbs the text of B is almost entirely 
absent from the Gospels. 


Secondary Uncials, 


E. Cod. Basileensis, seec. viii. In the Public Library at Basle. Contains 
the whole Gospel, except iii. 4-15 and xxiv. 47-53. 

F. Cod. Boreeli, sec. ix. In the Public Library at Utrecht. Contains 
considerable portions of the Gospel. 

G. Cod. Harleianus, sec. ix. In the British Museum. Contains considerable 
portions. 


K. Cod. Cyprius, sec. ix. In the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
whole Gospel. 

M. Cod. Campianus, sec. ix. In the National Library at Paris. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 

S. Cod. Vaticanus, sec. x. In the Vatican. The earliest dated MS. of the 
Greek Testament. Contains the whole Gospel. 

U. Cod. Nanianus, sec. x. In the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. Contains 
the whole Gospel. 


Only six uncials MSS., NBK MSU, afford complete copies of all four 
Gospels. 
(2) VERSIONS, 


The Versions quoted are the following : 
The Latin (Lat.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.) 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegyptt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.) 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Curetonian (Cur. 
The Sinaitic (Sin.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.), 
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The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Palestinian (Hier.). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.), 
The Gothic (Goth.), 


We are not yet in a position to determine the relation of the 
recently discovered Sinaitic Syriac (Syr-Sin.) to the other Syriac 
Versions and to other representatives of primitive texts: and it 
would be rash for one who is ignorant of Syriac to attempt a 
solution of this problem. But the readings of Syr-Sin., as given 
in the translation by Mrs. Lewis, are frequently quoted in the 
notes, so that the reader may judge to what extent they support 
the text adopted in this commentary. 

It should be noticed that four of the seven instances of Coz- 
fiate Readings, cited by WH. (ii. pp. 99-104) as proof of the 
comparative lateness of the traditional text, are found in this 
Gospel (ix. 10, xi. 54, xii. 18, xxiv. 23). Mr. Miller, in his new 
edition of Scrivener’s Jntroduction to the Criticism of the N.T. 
(Bell, 1894), denies the cogency of the proof; but the only case 
with which he attempts to deal, and that inadequately (ii. pp. 292, 
293), is Lk. xxiv. 53. See the Classical Review, June 1896, p. 264. 
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It is not easy to determine where the literary history of the 
Third Gospel begins. The existence of the oral tradition side by 
side with it during the first century of its existence, and the 
existence of many other documents (i. 1) previous to it, which 
may have resembled it, or portions of it, very closely, are facts 
which render certainty impossible as to quotations which bear 
considerable resemblance to our Gospel. They may come from 
this Gospel; but they may also have another source. Again, 
there are possibilities or probabilities which have to be taken into 
account. We do not know how soon Harmonies of two, or three, 
or four Gospels were constructed. The Third Gospel itself is a 
combination of documents; and there is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that before Tatian constructed his Diatessaron 
others had made combinations of Matthew and Luke, or of all 
three Synoptic Gospels (Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 302). 
Some early quotations of the Gospel narrative look as if they 
may have come either from material which the Evangelists used, 
or from a compound of their works, rather than from any one of 
them as they have come down to us. On the other hand the 
difficulty of exact quotation must be remembered. MSS. were 
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not abundant, and even those who possessed them found a diffi 
culty in “verifying their references,” when rolls were used and 
not pages, and when neither verses nor even chapters were num- 
bered or divided. In quoting from memory similar passages of 
different Gospels would easily become mixed ; all the more so, if 
the writers who quote were in the habit of giving oral instruction 
in the Gospel narrative ; for in giving such instruction they would 
be in the habit of constructing a compound text out of the words 
which they chanced to remember from any two or three Gospels. 
What they wanted to convey was the substance of “the Gospel,” 
and not the exact wording of the Gospel according to Matthew, or 
Mark, or Luke. 

There is nothing in the Epistle of Barnabas which warrants us 
in believing that the writer knew the Third Gospel: and the co- 
incidence of kowwvyces év racw 7h TAnolov gov, Kal ovK épels 
ida elvae (xix. 8) with Acts iv. 32 is too slight to be relied upon. 
Comp. Didaché iv. 8. Indeed it is not impossible that this 
Epistle was written before our Gospel (A.D. 70-80). In the 
Epistle of Clement, which doubtless is later than the Gospel 


(A.D. 95, 96), we have the perplexing phenomena alluded to 
above, 


MT. v, 9, vil I, 2 


paxdpes ol édehuoves, 
drt avdrot &denOjcovras. 


Crem. Rom. Cor. xiii. 2. 


otrws yap elev’ éde- 
Gre, Iva éhenOjre* adlere, 
wa aed dutv® ws tot- 
etre, ovTw moinOjoerat 
tutvy ws Sldore, otrws 


Lk, vi, 36-38 


ylvecbe olxrippoves xa8- 
os 6 warhp budv olk- 
tlpnwv éorlv? xa ph 
kplvere, kal ov uh KpORre* 


Bh Kplyere, Wa wh SoOjoerae dyive ws Kpl- Kal wh kaTaducdgere, Kat 
ptOjre® év @ yap Kplua- vere, otrws KpiOjoecOe’ od ph KxaTadiKacFre. 
Tt Kkplvere KpiOjoecOe, ws xpnoreverOe, ol'rws dodvere, Kal daodv- 
kab dv @ pérpy perpetre xpnorevOjoerar dyuiv' @ OhceaOe* Sldore, Kat do- 
ueTpnOjoeras viv. wérpy perpeire, ev airg@ Onoerac duiv. . . @ yap 

peTpnOjoerar dpiv, Mérpy perpetre dvriweTpn- 
Ojoeras [or werpnOjoerat] 
bye. 


This quotation is found in the Epistle of Polycarp (ii. 3) in 
this form: prvnwovevovtes St dv elev 6 Kiptos SSdoKwv* pH Kpivere, 
iva, pa Kpibjre adiere, al apeOjorar Spiv' édcGre, tva edrenOyre O 
wetpwm petpeire, avtyserpynOnoera tuiv. And Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii, 18, p. 476, ed. Potter) has it exactly as Clement of 
Rome, with the exception of dvtimerpyOyoerar for perpyOycerat: 
but he is perhaps quoting his namesake. If not, then the 
probability that both are quoting a source different from any of 
on Gospels becomes much greater (Resch, Agrapha, pp. 96, 
97). 
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MT. xviii. 6, 7, xxvi. 24. 


8s 8 av oxavdarloy eva 
Tov puKp&v TovTwy, Toy 
miorevivTwy els gud, cup- 
pepe abr@ Iva Kpeuacdy 
podros dyikds wept rpd- 
Xnrov avrod Kal xara- 
wovTicOn év TH mWedd-yet 
THs Pardons. oval 7H 
Kbop@. . oe 

otal 6¢ re dvOpdrwp 
éxelvw dt’ oS 6 vids Tod 
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CEM. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 8. 


elrev ydp° oval TQ 
avOpdr@ éxelyw* Kaddv 
jv aire el ov éyevviOn, 
} &va rdv éxdexrdv pov 
oxavdadloa.* Kpetrrov hv 
avr@ mepreOjva prov 
kal KatamovricOfvat els 
Tiv Oddaccay, } Eva TSv 
éxdexT@v pou diacrpépas. 


Iixxy 


LK. xvii, 1, 2, xxii. 22, 


dvéviexréy éorw od 
7a oxdviara ph édOeir, 
Ah ovat dv od Epxerat* 
AvotreAct atrg@ el AlBos 
budukds teplkerrat epl 
tov tpdxnrov atrod kat 
Eppimra els Thy Odaccay, 
} wa cravdarloy tev 
puxpav rovrwy eva, 

odalre avOpury éxelvyp 
80’ 05 rapadldoras, 


avOpHrov mapadldorat® 
Kkahov fv abro el ove 


eyevv}8y «866 «= dv Opwiros 
éxetvos. 


Here again Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 18, p. 561) 
quotes exactly as Clement of Rome, with the exception of yy for 
ovx« after «i, and the omission of t7v before OaAdccav. In Clem. 
Rom. Cor. lix. 3 we have a composite quotation (Is. xiii. 11; Ps. 
xxili. 10; Job v. 11, etc.), which may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by Lk. i. 52, 53, xiv. 11, xviii. 14; but nothing can be 
built on this possibility. We must be content to leave it doubtful 
whether Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to Luke; 
and the same must be said of Polycarp (see above) and of Ignatius. 
In Zph. xiv. we have ¢davepov 16 Sévdpov dad rod Kaprod airod, 
which recalls é« yap Tod xaprod 76 dévdpov yuvdoxerar ee xii. 33) 
and éxacrov yap Sévdpov ék rod idiov Kaprod ywedoxerat (Lk. vi. 44). 
Smyr. iii. we have the very remarkable passage which perplexed 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome as to its source: dre mpds Tovs rept 
Ilérpov #AGev, ey avrois’ AdBere, pyradyoaré pe, kal ere Sti ovK 
eit Sauudviov dowpatov. This may be a condensation of Lk. 
xxiv. 36-39, or may come from oral tradition or a lost document. 
Of other possibilities, 76 wip 1d doBeorov (Eph. xvi.) recalls Mk. 
ix. 43 rather than-Lk. iii. 17: xaAovs padnras dy Pirjjs, xdpis oor 
oix éorw (Folye. ii.) is not very close to Lk. vi. 32: #doval rod 
Biov (Rom. vii.) is found Lk. viii. 14, but is a common phrase: 
and other slight resemblances (e.g. J/agn. x.) may as easily come 
from other Gospels or from tradition. 

We are on surer ground when we come to the Dédaché and 
the Gospel of Peter, the dates of which remain to be determined, 
but which may be placed between a.p. 75 and 125. In the former 
we find further evidence of a combination of passages from 
Matthew and Luke, of which we have seen traces in Clement of 
Rome, and which suggests the possibility of a primitive Harmony 
of these two documents. 


( 


bexvi 


MT, xxv. 13. 


‘yewvopetre odn, 


ore otk oldare rhp 
neepav ovde Thy Gpav. 
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Dipacu# xvi. 3. 


yeryopetre itp ris 
fons tpuave ol Ddxvos 
dpav ph oBecOjowcar, 
kal al édogves tudv ph 
éxdAvécOwoav, add yev- 
eae Erowmor’ ob yap oldare 
Thy dpav & G s KUptos 
av Epxerot. 


[§ 9. 
LK. xii. 35. 


Ecrucapy buGy al dapves 
meprevwopevar Kat ol AUX- 
vo. Katbpevot, Kat dpets 


Buoro. avOpwrrots m™poo- 
Sexouévos Tov KuUpLoy 
éaurap. 


Here the acquaintance with our Gospel is highly probable, for 
of the Evangelists Luke alone has the plural of Avxvos and of 


oodis. 


In giving the substance of the Sermon on the Mount, the 


Didaché again seems to compound the two Gospels. 


Mr, vil, ¥. 


13 rdyra ody boa édy 
Gyre va Trowow vpiv 
ol dvOpwrot, otrws Kal 
bets ovetre avrois. 

4 dyamare Tovs éxOpovs 
buav Kal mpocedxeo0e 
ue Tay SwwKdvTwr vpas. 

dav yap dyamjonre 
Tos ayaravras vas, 
tlva mucOdy exeTe;.. « 

a7... otxt Kal ol 
€Ovixol 7d avrd Trotodcw ; 


® saris oe pamlter els 
Thy Sekiay oidyova, orpé- 
yo atre kat Thy AAdAnv. 

Boris ce dyyapetoet 
pduov &y, vraye per’ 
avrov dvo. © rH Oedortl 
cor KpOjvas Kal Tov xI- 
Tava oov aBeiv, dadés 
aire Kal 1rd ludrior. 
@ 7q alrotyrl ce dbs, Kal 
roy OédovTa admd cov da- 
vloacOat uh GrocTpapyse 


DIDACHE i. 2-5. 


advra 5¢ boa dav Oed- 
hous wh ylvecOal co, kat 
ov G\Am ph mole... 
evoyelre Tovs KaTapw- 
pévous buiv Kal mpocev- 
xeole vrep tev éxOpav 
buy, vnorevere 5é tréep 
Tov OwwkdyTwr bpas* Tola 
yap xdpis, dav dyamdre 
Tos ayaravras wvuds; 
ovxt Kat ra €0vn 7d ard 
motovow ; wuers O¢ aya- 
ware Tovs picodvras vas 
Kal obx efere éxOpdv... 
édy Tis gor O@ pamiopa els 
Thy dette ovaryéva, orpé* 
aire kal tiv &dAnv, Kat 
éoy ré\evos* éav dryya- 
pevon oé ris pldrov ev, 
Umarye wer’ abrod Sto" day 
Gpn tis 7d budridy cov, 
Sos atr@ Kal rdov xiTGva* 
éav AGBy Tes awd aod Td 
obv, ph dralre? ovde 
yap Sivaca. marr To 
alrodvrl ce dldov, Kat ph 
dralret. 


LE, vi, 


51 xadws Oédere Iva wot- 
Gow dbpiv ol &vOpuror, 
Toveire avrots dpolws. 

*8 evNoyelre TOUS KATA 
pwuévous buds, mpocev- 
xec0e wept Tay émrnpea- 


Fovrwv dtpas. 7 ddra 
dyarare ods €éxOpovs 
buor. 


82 kal el dyamare rovs 
ayaravras wvpas, ola 
duly xdpis éorly ; Kal yap 
of duaprwrol rods dya- 
Tavras avrovs ayarGou. 

85 hiv dayarare rods 
éxOpovs tuav.. . kar 
éorae 6 = putoOds § Spor 
ToNvs. 

27@ tUrrovtl ce émt 
Thy ciaydva mdpexe Kar 
Thy &ddny, 

kal dd Tob alpovrés cou 
76 ludriov Kal Tov xuTGva 
Bh Kkodvons. © marti al- 
rouvrl oe dldov, Kal dard 
tov alpovrés Ta oh ph 
dalret. 


Expressions which are peculiar to each form of the Sermon 


are here so abundant that we conclude that this doctrine of the 
Two Ways has been influenced by both forms. But the order in 
which the several precepts are put together is so different from 
both Gospels, that the editor can scarcely have had either Gospel 
before him. Very possibly the order and wording have been 
disturbed by oral instruction in Christian morality given to cate- 
chumens (Sanday, Bamptons, p. 302). But the evidence of 
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acquaintance with the Third Gospel is strong ; and it is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact that in the Dédaché Christ is called the 
“Servant (rats) of God” (ix. 2, 3, x. 2, 3), a use of wats which in 
N.T. is almost confined to Luke (Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30; 
comp. iv. 23; Lk. i. 54, 69). But this use is common in LXX, 
and may easily be derived from Isaiah or the Psalms rather than 
from the Acts. Nevertheless there is other evidence of the ‘in- 
fluence of the Acts on the Didaché, and scarcely any evidence of 
the influence of Isaiah or of the Psalms: indeed the references to 
the O.T. are remarkably few. And this not only makes it quite 
possible that the use of 6 wats cov comes from the Acts, but also 
still further strengthens the conviction that the Dzdaché is in- 
debted to the writings of S. Luke. Comp. ovyxowwvyjces 8e 
mdvta TS adeAPG gov Kal ovK épets idia etvar (Did. iv. 8) with ovdé 
els Te TOY brapxdvTwy aiTtd EAeyey tdtov elvat, GAN jv avrois wavTa 
xowd (Acts iv. 32). Bryennios and Wiinsche see traces of Lk. 
ix. 1-6 and x. 4-21 in Dd. xi.; but this chapter might easily have 
stood as it does if Luke had never written. Yet there is enough 
in what has been quoted above to establish the fact of the influence 
of Luke on the Didaché. 

It is generally admitted that the fragment of the Gosfe/ of 
Peter suffices to show that the writer of that apocryphal narrative 
was acquainted with all four of the Canonical Gospels. But it 
will be worth while to quote some of the expressions and state- 
ments which have a marked resemblance to Luke in particular. 
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GOSPEL OF PETER. 
q@ Tedaros réuwas pds ‘Hpwdnvy. 


5. wal odBBarov émipdoxet. 
10. qveyxov SV0 kakovpyous. 


13. els 6é Tus TOY KaKoupywy éxelvwy 
dveldtcev avrovs, Aéywv" tucis Oud TH 
kaka & éroincapev otrw memdvOaper, 
ovros dé owrnp yevipevos TOV avOpirupv 
rl ndlknoev Huds 5 

15. 6 #Auos Zdv. 

28. 6 dads daras yoyyiter kal xba- 
TeTat TA OT707. 

34. mpwlas d¢ émipdcxovros Tot oaB- 

drov. 

36. dvo dvdpas KaredObvras éxetOev 
FOND péeyyos exovras. 

50. SpOpov dé ris kupiaxfs . . » emt 
T) pyar. 

54. & pépouer els pynuoortyny abrod, 


Lk. xxiii., xxiv. 


7. IleiXGros . » » dvéreupev abrdv 
apos ‘Hpgdnv. 

54. Kal odBBarov érépwoxev. 

32. tyovro dé Kal Erepa KaKotpyor 
dv0. 

39. els 0¢ T&v KpeuacbévTwr Kakotp- 
you éBracgdhue atrove. . . 

41. dgia yap Gv érpdéayev drohap- 
Bdvopev’ odros dé ovdév drorov erpaker. 


45. Tov HAlov éx\elrorros. 
48. wdvres ol cvvapayevduevor Bx Aor 
os « TUMTOVTES TA THON. 


54. kat cdBBarov érédwoxev. 


4. Gvipes S00 éréoryncay atrais év 
écOirt dotparrovcy. 

I. TH O¢ pug Tov caBBdrwy BpOpov 
Babéws érl rd priya. FrOav Pépovoea 
4 jroluacav dpdpara. 


These resemblances, which are too close and too numerous to 
be accidental, are further emphasized when the parallel narratives 
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are compared. S. Luke alone mentions the sending to Herod. 
He alone uses the expression odfBarov érépwoxey (contrast Mt. 
xxviii. 1). He alone calls the two robbers xaxotpyo.. He alone 
tells us that ove of the robbers reviled, and that one contrasted 
the justice of their fate with the innocence of Jesus. He alone 
mentions the sun in connexion with the darkness. He alone 
speaks of a// the multitudes of spectators, and of their beating 
their breasts. He alone calls the two Angels at the tomb dvdpes 
(Mt. and Mk. mention only one), and calls the tomb prjya; and 
he alone uses ¢épew of the women bringing the spices. There are 
other passages in which the Gosfel of Peter resembles Luke with 
one or more of the other Gospels; but what has been quoted 
above is sufficient to show that the writer of the apocryphal gospel 
was influenced by S. Luke’s narrative. It must be remembered 
that these ten coincidences are found within the compass of fifty- 
five verses, and that they are not exhaustive. The inscription on 
the cross, otrés é€orw 6 Bacwrers tod “Iopayd (11), is closer to that 
given by S. Luke, 6 8. rv "lovdaiwy otros (xxiii. 38), than to any 
of the other forms; and perhaps the words of the robber, cwrip 
yevopevos (see above, 13), are suggested by cicov ceavrov kal Huas 
(xxili. 39). The use of peonpBpia for “midday” (15) is found 
in N.T. nowhere but Acts xxii. 6. The cry of the Jews after 
Christ’s death, idere drt wécov dixatds éoriv (28), looks like an 
adaptation of the centurion’s confession, évtws 6 dvOpwros odtos 
dikatos Hv (xxiii. 47); and perhaps éfyyjoavro révra amep cidov (45) 
is an echo of éfnyotvro 7a év rH 686 (xxiv. 35). And, as already 
pointed out (§ 1), Pseudo-Peter always speaks of Jesus Christ 
as 6 xvpios, a use which begins to be common in the Third 
Gospel. 

The evidence of another interesting document of about the 
same date is worth quoting. The Zestaments of the XII. Patri- 
archs is a Jewish Christian writing which almost certainly was 
composed between the two destructions of Jerusalem, A.D. 70 and 
135. It shows marked traces of a knowledge of the Synoptic 
traditions and of S. Luke’s Gospel in particular.. Some of the 
coincidences given below are probably the result of independent 
citation of the O.T. But the citation may have been suggested 
to the later writer by acquaintance with it in the Gospel narrative. 


Test. XII. PATR. S. LUKE. 
otvoy xal olxepa ox €rtov (Reubeni.), olvov kat cikepa od ph aly (i, 153 
Num. vi. 3). 
Eyven Gre Stxalws méoxw (Sim. iv.). Kal huets wer Scxalws (xxiii. 41). 
tcecOe edbpicxovres xdpw évadmvov "Inoots mpocxorrev . . . xdpirt mapa 
Ge08 kal dvOpdrwyv (Sim. v.). eG Kal dvOpdros (ii, 52; 1 Sam. 


ii, 26). 
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-6 Oess c&ua AaBdv Kal cvverOlwy oweoblet avrois (xv. 2) comp. cuve- 
dvOpdrus ower avro’s (Sim. vi.). es kal ouverlowev atrw (Acts 
X. 41). 
dvesx@noav of ovpavol (Levi ii., dvewx Piva rdv ovpardy (iii, 213 Is, 
xviii.). Ixiv. 1). 
mept Tod uéAXNovTos AuTpodcbar rTdv atrés dori 6 wéA\wy AuTpooc Bae Tdv 
‘Iopayd (Lb2a.). *Toparjr (xxiv. 21). 


&ws émicxéyytat Kupios mdvta Td Ova omddyxva édéovs Qcod judy dv 
f6vn év omddyxvos viod abrod tws ols émicxéperar quads dvarody é tous 


aldvos (Levi iv. ). (i. 78). 
suverjpovy Tovs Aéyous ToUTous év TY cuvernpe. TA pyyata Tara, .. ey 
kapdla you (Levi vi.). TH Kkapdla abrfs (ii. 19; comp. ii. 51). 


xalye éxpuwa Totro év TH Kapdla pov, kal avrot éslynoay cal obdevt dmiy- 
kal ovK dviyyeika aitd mavtTl dy- ‘yerav éy éxelvais rats tuépas Gy 


Opwmrw (Levi viii. ). éwpaxay (ix. 36). 

Sivas ‘TWlorov (Levi xvi.). Sivapus ‘Lwlorov (i, 35). 

érémecey ér’ adrovs Tpouds (Judah poBos émérecev ér’ abréy (i. 123 
ili.). comp. Acts xix. 17). 

moety wavTa Ta Sixacwpuara Kuplov cat mopevouevor év mdcais Tais évroNais 
brakove évrddas Ocod (Judah xiii.). Kal dixarduacw Tod Kvplov (i. 6). 

dvoryjcovrat ém’ avrdv ot ovpavol, avewxO7jvar Tov otpaydv Kal Kata- 


éxxéar mvedua, evroylay Ilarpés dylov Piva 7d rvetpa 7d dyov (ii. 21, 22). 
(Judah xxiv.). 

ot év mrwyxela did Kvpiov mdovuTiC- paxdpror ol rrwyol, Sri bperepa early 
Ojoovra, Kat of év meng xopracbyn- % Bacirela Tod Ocod, paxdpro of me- 
govra, kal of év dodevela loxtcovor vivres viv, dre xopracOyjcovra (vi. 


(Judah xxy.). 20, 21; Mt. v. 3-6). 
émiotpéver Kapdlas dmeWeis mpds émiorpévar Kapdlas mardpwy érl 
Képrov (Dan v.). réxva*® Kal dmebets ev Ppovijcer Sikalwy 


(i. 17; Mal. iv. 5). 
kal édy duoroyjoas petavonon apes kal édy peravonon, ades atrg 
aire (Gad vi.). (xvii. 3). 
kat airds €\Oav ws EvOpwiros, écOlwv jdvGev 6 vids rod dvOpwrov ecw 
kal wlywv peta Tov dvOpmrwv (Asher kal wlvwy (vii. 343 Mt. xi. 19). 
vii.). See above, Sim, vi. 


Besides these verbal coincidences there are many coincidences 
in thought, especially respecting the admission of the Gentiles to 
the Kingdom through the Messiah, who is the Saviour of all, Jew 
and Gentile alike. ‘The Lord shall raise up from Levi a Priest, 
and from Judah a King, God and man. He shall save all the 
nations and the race of Israel” (Simeon vii.). ‘A King shall rise 
from Judah and shall make a new priesthood . . . unto all the 
nations (Levi viii.). Comp. Judah xxiv. ; Zebulon ix.; Dan. vi. ; 
Naphtali iv., viii.; Asher vii.; Benjamin ix. Moreover, there are 
passages which are very similar in meaning, although not in word- 
ing, to passages in Luke: comp. the end of Joseph xvii. with 
Lk. xvii. 27, and the beginning of Joseph xviii. with Lk. vi. 28. 

It is hardly necessary to trace the history of the Third Gospel 
in detail any further. It has been shown already (pp. xv-xvii) 
that Justin Martyr, Tatian, Celsus, the writer of the Clementine 
Homilies, Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, and the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, knew the Third Gospel, and that Irenzus, the 
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Muratorian Canon, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and others 

definitely assign it to S. Luke. In the second half of the second 

century this Gospel is recognized as authentic and authoritative ; 

and it is impossible to show that it had not been thus recognized 
a very much earlier date. 

The order of the Gospels has not always been the same. But, 
just as in the interpretation of the four symbolical creatures, the 
calf has uniformly been taken as indicating S. Luke, so in the 
arrangement of the Gospels his has almost invariably been placed 
third. The order with which we are familiar is the common order 
in most MSS. and Versions: but in D 594, abcdefff,igr and 
the Gothic Version, and in the Afostolic Constitutions, what is called 
the Western order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) prevails. The 
obvious reason for it is to have the two Apostles together and before 
the other two Evangelists. In a few authorities other arrangements 
are found. X and the Latin 2 have John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, 
while 90 has John, Luke, Matthew, Mark, and 399 John, Luke, 
Matthew. The Curetonian Syriac has Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 


§ 10. COMMENTARIES. 


A good and full list of commentaries on the Gospels is given 
by Dr. W. P. Dickson in the English translation of Mever’s Com- 
mentary on S. Matthew, i. pp. xxiii-xliii and of commentaries on 
S. Mark and S. Luke in that of Meyer’s Commentary on S. Mark 
and S. Luke, i. pp. xili-xvi. It will suffice to name a few of the 
chief works mentioned by him, especially those which have been 
in constant use during the writing of this commentary, and to add 
a few others which have appeared since Dr. Dickson published 
his lists (1877, 1880), or for other reasons were omitted by him.* 
Of necessity the selection here given in many cases corresponds 
with that in the volume on Romans by Dr. Sanday and Mr. 
Headlam; and the reader is referred to that (pp. xcix—cix) for 
excellent remarks on the characteristics of the different com- 
mentaries, which need not be repeated here. 


1. GREEK WRITERS, 


OrIGEN (Orig.); 253. Homilie in Lucam in Origenis Opp. 
ed. Delarue, iii. 932; Lommatzsch, v. 85; Migne, xiii. 1801, 
1902. These thirty-nine short Homilies are an early work, and 
have been preserved in the Latin translation made by Jerome. A 
few fragments of the original Greek survive in the Phzlocalia (ed. 


1 See also Jntroduction to the Synoptic Gospels by Dr. P. J. Gloag, T. & T. 
Clark, 1895, and the literature quoted p. 200 
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J. A. Robinson, Camb. 1893) and elsewhere. The genuineness of 
these Homilies has been disputed, but is not doubtful. A sum- 
mary of the contents of each is given in Westcott’s article 
ORIGENES, D. Chr. Biog. iv. 113. The first twenty are on Lk. 
i., ii., and the next twelve on Lk. iii., iv., leaving the main portion 
oi the Gospel almost untouched. Besides these there are frag- 
ments of notes in the original Greek, which have been preserved 
in Venice MS. (28, 394); Migne, xviii. 311-370. They extend 
over chapters 1.—xx. 

Evusesius of Cesarea (Eus.); + before 341. Els rd xara 
Aovxay ebayyéAvov in Migne, xxiv. 529. Only fragments remain: 
Sm Lic 5, 18, 19, 32, 35, 38, i. 32; 1v. 18, vi. 18, 20, Vil. 29, 30, 
Mid. 3) 43; 1X. 3; 3) 4, 7, 26, 28, 34, x. 6, 8, xi. 21, xii, 11, 22, 34, 
36, 37) 42, 45, Xill. 20, 35, xiv. 18, Xvil. 3, 23, 25-31, 345 37s 
mith 2,.X0X.. 12, 13, 17, XX. 2, 3, Xxi.'25, 26, 28-32, 36, xxil..30, 57; 
XxIV. 4. 

Cyrit of Alexandria (Cyr. Alex.); t 444. "Bbiyynors eis TO 
kata. Aovkay ebayyédvov in Migne, lxxil. 475. Only portions of the 
original Greek are extant, but a Syriac version of the whole has 
been edited by Dr. R. Payne Smith, who has also translated this 
version into English (Oxford, 1859). The Syriac version shows 
that many Greek fragments previously regarded as part of the com- 
mentary are from other writings of Cyril, or even from other writ- 
ings which are not his. The Greek fragments which coincide with 
the Syriac prove that the latter is a faithful translation. The com- 
mentary is homiletic in form. 

Tueopuy.act (Theoph.), archbishop of Bulgaria (1071-1078); 
fafter 1118. Migne, cxxili. 

EutHymius ZiGABENUS (Euthym.); fafter 1118. Migne, 
cxxix. 853. 

These two almost contemporaneous commentaries are among 
the best of their kind. They draw much from earlier writers, but 
do not follow slavishly, and are far superior to medizeval Latin 
commentaries. The terseness of Euthymius is not unlike that of 
Bengel. 


2. LATIN WRITERS. 


AmprosE (Ambr.); $397.  Zxfositio Evang. sec. Lucam ; 
Migne, xv. 1525. Ambrose follows Philo and Origen in seeking 
for spiritual or mystical meanings under the natural or historical 
sense, and these are sometimes very far-fetched : zz verbis ludit, in 
sententits dormitat (Jerome, Prot. in Hom. Orig. in Luc.). 

Eucuerius; +449 or 450. Liber instructionum in Luce 
Evang. ; Migne, l. 799. 

ARNOBIUS JUNIOR; fafter 460. <Annotationes ad quedam 
ee loca ; Migne, lili. 570, 578. 
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Paterius of Brescia; friend of Gregory the Great. He col- 
lected from the writings of Gregory an Lxfositio Vet. et lVov. 
Test., of which Book III. is a catena of Passages on S. Luke; 
Migne, Ixxix. 1057. In the eleventh century the monk ALULF 
made a similar collection; Migne, lxxix. 1199. 

None of these works are very helpful as regards exegesis. 
Eucherius and Arnobius do not repay perusal. The extracts from 
Gregory are mainly from the Moralia or commentary on Job, full 
of allegorical interpretation. 

BepE, the Venerable; +735. Jn Lucam Exp. Libri VI.; 
Migne, xcii. 357; Giles, xi., xii.; ed. Colon. 1612, v. 217. The 
character of the work may be given in his own words: “I have 
made it my business, for the use of me and mine, briefly to com- 
pile out of works of the venerable Fathers, and to interpret accord- 
ing to their meaning (adding somewhat of my own) these 
following pieces ””—and he gives a list of his writings (ZZ. Z. sud 
jin. See also the Prol. in Marc.). This commentary is far 
superior to those just mentioned, and is an oasis in a desert, 

SEDULIUS Scotus; {¢. 830. A mere compiler, often from 
Origen; Migne, ciii. 27. WALAFRID STRABUS of Reichenau ; 
1 849. Glossa ordinaria, a compilation with some original matter ; 
Migne, cxiv. 243, 893. It became very famous. We may pass 
over with bare mention CHRISTIANUS DRUTHMARUS; ¢. 850; 
Migne, cvi. 1503: BRUNO ASTENSIS; ¢. 1125; Migne, clxv. 33: 
and PETRUS CoMESTOR ; ¢. 1180; Migne, cxcviii. 1537. 

Tuomas Aquinas, Doctor Angelicus; +1274.  L£xfositio 
continua or Catena aurea in Evangelia, a mosaic of quotations (to 
be accepted with caution) from over eighty Christian writers, from 
Ignatius to Euthymius, so arranged as to form a summary of 
patristic theological teaching. Of. ed. Venet. iv. 5 ; translated 
Oxford, 1845. 

ALBERTUS Macnus of Ratisbon; { 1280. 


3. REFORMATION AND PosT-REFORMATION WRITERS. 


Erasmus, Desiderius; $1536. Adnotationes in N.T., 1516; 
Paraphrases, 1522. 

ButTzER or Bucer, Martin; $1551. Jn sacra quatuor Evan- 
gelia Enarrationes, 1551. 

Catvin, John; +1564. Jn harmoniam ex Matt. Mare. et Luc. 
composttam Commentarii, 1553; Brunsvige, 1868; translated by 
the Calvin Trans. Society, 1842; strong and independent. 

Beza, Theodore; t1605. Adnotationes in N.T., 1565, 
1594- 

Grotius (Huig van Groot); +1645. <Adnotationes in N.T., 
t644. Arminian ; an early attempt to apply philological principles 
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(learned from J. J. Scaliger) and classical illustrations to the Bible ; 
still useful. 

Hammonp, Henry ; + 1660. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
“the Father of English Commentators.” Paraphrase and Annota- 
tions of the N.T., 1653, 1845; “reveals genuine exegetical tact 
and learning.” Biblical paraphrase is of English origin. 

One or two Roman Catholic commentators in this period 
require mention. 

CajEtan, Cardinal (Jacob de Vio) ; $1534; a Dominican. Jn 
guatuor Evang. et Acta Apost. Commentarit, 1543. Under pressure 
from Luther (1518) he became considerably emancipated from 
patristic and scholastic influence. 

Ma.ponatus, Joannes (Maldon.); +1583; a Spanish Jesuit. 
Commentarii in quatuor Evangelia 1596; ed. Sansen, 1840; ed. 
K. Martin (condensed) 1850. Admirable of its kind: he rarely 
shirks a difficulty, and is often sagacious in his exposition. An 
English translation by G. J. Davie is being published by 
Hodges. 

CoRNELIUS A LAPIDE (van Stein); +1637; a Jesuit. Comm. 
in quatuor Evang., 1638. Part of a commentary on almost the 
whole Bible. A voluminous compilation, including much allegory 
and legend; devout and often edifying, but sometimes puerile. 
English translation of the Comm. on S. Luke, Hodges, 1887. 

Escopark Y MeEnposa, Antonio; +1669; a Spanish Jesuit, 
whose casuistry was gibbeted by Pascal. Jn Evangelia sanctorum 
et temporis commentarit, 1637. 

Two great names in the eighteenth century serve well as a 
transition from the writers of the two preceding centuries to the 
present age. 

BENGEL, Johann Albrecht (Beng.); f1751. Gnomon N.T., 
1742. A masterpiece, rivalling Euthymius Zigabenus in terseness, 
and excelling him in originality and insight. English translation, 
Clark, 1857. 

WETSTEIN, Johann Jacob (Wetst.); +1754.  Vov. Test. 
Grecum, 1751, 1752. A monument of criticism and learning. 
Wetstein was a leader in the field of textual criticism, and the 
stores of learning collected in his notes have been of the greatest 
service to all subsequent students of N.T. 


4. MODERN WRITERS. 


SCHLEIERMACHER, Fried. Dan. Ernst; 1834; Ueber die 
Schriften des Lukas, 1817. Translated anonymously by Thirlwall, 
1825. 

BoRNEMANN, Fried. August.; 11850. Scholia in Luce Evan- 
gelium, 1830. 
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De Werte, Wilh. Mart. L.; 1849. Kurze Erklairung der 
Evangelien des Lukas und Markus, 1839. Free, precise, and 
compact. 

Mever, Hein. Aug. Wilh.; +1873.  <Kritisch exegetischer 
Kommentar uber das N.T. Markus und Lukas, 1846. Excellent. 
A good English translation of the fifth edition was published by 
T. & T. Clark, 1880. Grammar is sometimes ridden to death; 
but this is still one of the best commentaries for English readers. 
The German revisions of Meyer by Bernhard Weiss, 1885, etc., 
are superior, especially as regards the text. 

OosTERZEE, Jan Jacob van; +1882. In Lange’s 7heologische- 
homiletisches Bibelwerk, 1857-1876, he commented on S. Luke. 
English translation published by T. & T. Clark, 1864. The notes 
are in three sections throughout ; critical, doctrinal, and homiletic. 

Haun, G. L., Professor of Theology at Breslau. Das Evan- 
gelium des Lukas, 1892, 1894. Two substantial volumes, full of 
useful material, but grievously perverse in questions of textual 
criticism. 

Scuanz, Paul. Das Evangelium des heiligen Lucas, 1883. 
Probably much the best Roman Catholic commentary. 

LasserrE, Henri. Les Saints Evangiles, 1886, 1887. A 
French translation of the Gospels with brief notes. Uncritical, but 
interesting. It received the mprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris and the praise of Leo x111., ran through twenty-five editions 
in two years, and then through the influence of the Jesuits was 
suppressed. 

GOovET, Fréderic, Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
PEvangile de S. Luc, 1871, 1872, 1888. Equal to Meyer in 
exegesis, but weak in textual criticism. The edition of 1888 is 
greatly to be preferred. An English translation of the second 
edition was published by T. & T. Clark, 1879. 

ALFORD, Henry; ¢1871. Greek Testament, vol. i. 1849, 5th 
ed. 1863. Sensible and clear. 

WorpsworTH, Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln; {1885. 
Greek Testament, vol. i. 1856, 5th ed. 1866. Scholarly and devout, 
supplying the patristic element wanting in Alford, but otherwise 
inferior ; weak in textual criticism. 

McCLELLAN, John Brown. Zhe Mew Testament, a new trans- 
lation, from a revised text, with analyses, copious references and 
illustrations, chronological and analytical harmony, notes and dis- 
sertations, vol. i. 1875; unfortunately the only one published. 
Contains some grotesque renderings and perverse arguments, with 
a great deal of valuable matter. 

PLuMPTRE, Edward Hayes ; +1891. TheSynoptic Gospels in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers, Cassell, 1878. 
Popular and suggestive, with a tendency to excessive ingenuity. 
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Jonrs, William Basil, Bishop of St. David’s, and Cook, 
Frederic Charles, Canon of Exeter; St. Luke in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, 1878. Inadequate. 

Carr, Arthur, Votes on the Greek Testament, St. Luke, 1875. 
A scholarly handbook. 

Farrar, Fred. William, Dean of Canterbury. St. Luke in the 
Cambridge Greek Testament, 1884 and later. More full, but less 
precise, than Carr. 

SADLER, Michael Ferrebee: $1895. Gospel acc. to St. Luke, 
1886. Dogmatic and practical rather than critical: somewhat 
capricious in textual criticism. 

Bonp, John. WH. text of St. Luke with introduction and 
notes, 1890. Brief to a fault; but useful. 

CAMPBELL, Colin. Critical Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel, 1890. 
Fails to establish a special demonology and Ebionite tendency, 
but contains many useful remarks. 

BERNARD, Thomas Dehany. Zhe Songs of the Holy Nativity, 
1895. Did not come to the knowledge of the present writer until 
the commentary on chapters i. and ii. was in print.} 

Index II. contains the names of many other writers whose 
works are of great use to the student of this Gospel. 


1 A similar fact caused the omission at p. xxix of some recent discussions of 
the Synoptic problem: e.g. The Abbé Loisy, Essays in L’Eusezgnement 
Biblique, 1892, Revue des Religions, 1894, and Revue Bibléque, 1896 (see the 
Guardian, August 1896, p. 1317); W. Arnold Stevens and E. De Witt Burton, 
A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study, Boston, 1896. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


ee 


Ecclestastical Writers. 


Ambr. . 
Aug. . 


Chrys. . 
Clem. Alex. 
Clem. Hom. 
Clem. Recogn. 
Clem. Rom. 
Cypr. . 
Cyr. Alex. 
Cyr. Hier. 
Dion. Alex. 
Epiph. . 
Eus.> =. 
Euthym. 
Greg. Naz, 
Greg. Nys. 
Herm. . 
Hippol. . 
Igo." 
Iren. . 
Tren-lat. 
Jer. (Hieron.) 
Jos. . 
Just. M. 
Orig. . 
Orig-lat. 
Tert.. -. 
Theoph. 


Versions. 
Aegyptt. 
Boh, 
Sah. 


Ambrose. 

Augustine. 

Basil. 

Chrysostom. 

Clement of Alexandria. 
Clementine Homilies. 
Clementine Recognitions. 
Clement of Rome. 
Cyprian. 

Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Epiphanius. 

Eusebius. 

Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Gregory of Nazianzum. 
Gregory of Nyssa. 
Hermas. 

Hippolytus. 

Ignatius. 

Irenzus. 

Latin Version of Irenzus, 
Jerome. 

Josephus. 


Latin Version of Origen. 
Tertullian. 
Theophylact. 


Egyptian. 
Bohairic, 
Sahidic. 


Aeth . 
Arm. . 
Goth. . 
Eattsa. 
Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. 
Cod. Am. 
Cur. 
Sin. 
Pesh. 
Harcl. 
Hier. 
Cov. . 
Gen. . 
Luth.- . 
Rhem. , 
Tyn. 
Wic. 
AV. 
RV. 


Syrr 


Vattors. 
eRe. 
Tisch. . 
Treg. . 
WH. e 
Alf. : 
Beng. . 

De W. . 

Grot. . 

Maldon. 

Mey. . 

Nosg. . 

Wetst. . 

Wordsw. 


CG, Of el 6¢) @k6 16) 8 ce, (0 18 8 ia 


Miscellaneous. 
Burton . e 


C. TL. G. “ 
Didon, 7. GQ. . 
dS EE 

V~ de J. . 
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Ethiopic, 
Armenian. 
Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Codex Amiatinus. 
Syriac. 
Curetonian. 
Sinaitic. 

Peshitto. 
Harclean, 
Jerusalem. 
Coverdale. 
Geneva. 

Luther. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 
Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

De Wette. 

Grotius. 
Maldonatus. 
Meyer. 

Nosgen. 

Wetstein. 
Wordsworth (Chr.). 


Burton, V.Z: Moods ana 
Tenses. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Gre 
carum. 

Pére Didon, Jésus Christ. 

Leben Jésus. 

Vie de Jesus. 
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Lft. pp. : ° . Jj. B. Lightfoot,! Motes on 
Epistles of S. Paul. 
Wsctt. . ° - Westcott. 


Edersh. Z, & 7. . Edersheim, Life and Times 


of Jesus the Messiah. 


Hist.of J. N. . History of the Jewish Nation. 
Rob. es. in Pal. ° -e Robinson, Researches in 
Palestine. 


Schiirer, J. P. in Ti of J. C. « Schiirer, Jewish People in the 
Times of Jesus Christ. 


Scriv. Zné. . - Scrivener, Jntroduction to 
the Criticism of the New 
Testament. 


Stanley, Sin. & Pal. 


Stanley, Sinatand Palestine 
Trench, Mir. . 


Trench, AZzraciles. 


Oras »  <arables. 
Syn. . »  <Vew Testament Syn- 
onyms. 
Tristram, Vat. Hist. of B. . Tristram, /Vatural History 
of the Bible. 
D. BJ or D. BA ° e Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1st or 2nd edition. 
D. Chr. Ant. « ° e Smith’s Dictionary of Chris- 


tian Antiquities. 

Kraus, Real-Enc. d. Chr. Alt. Kraus, eal- Encyklopidie 
der Christlichen Alter- 
thiimer. 

Herzog, PRE. or PRE2 . Herzog’s Protestantische 
Real-Encyklopadie, 1st or 


2nd edition. 

Crem. Lex. . ° « Cremer, Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek. 

L. & S. Lex. . ° . Liddle and Scott, Lexicon. 

Greg. Proleg. « ° « Gregory, rolegomena ad 
Tischendorfit ed. N.T. 

Win. . ° ° » Winer, Grammar of N.T. 
Greek (the page refers to 
Moulton’s edition). 

om. . e . » omit. 

in. ° ° - . insert. 


N.B.—The text commented upon Is that of Westcott and Hort. The 
very few instances in which the editor is inclined to dissent from this 
text are noted as they occur. 





3 The name of John Lightfoot is not abbreviated in this volume. 
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THE TITLE OF THE GOSPEL 


THE title cannot be any part of the original autograph. It is 
found in different forms in ancient authorities, the earliest being 
the simplest: kara Aouxéy (& B F), etayyédvov Kata Aovkay (A C 
D B), 76 xara Aovkay edayyédvov or 76 Kara Aovkay &yvov edayyéAvov 
(cursives). 


The xaré neither affirms nor denies authorship: it implies conformity to a 
type. But, inasmuch as all four Gospels have the card, these uniform titles 
must be interpreted according to the belief of those who gave the titles, viz. the 
Christians of the first four centuries ; and it was their belief that each Evangelist 
composed the Gospel which bears his name. Had the card meant no more 
than ‘‘drawn up according to the teaching of,” then this Gospel would have 
been called xara Ilatdov, and the second Gospel would have been called xara 
Tlérpov ; for it was the general tradition that Mark wrote according to the 
teaching of Peter, and Luke (in a different sense) according to the teaching of 
Paul. The card, however, is not a mere substitute for the genitive of author- 
ship, but indicates that the same subject has been treated by others. Thus, 
H ward dvabhcn Kard Tovs €BdoujKovra points to the existence of other transla- 
tions, just as “Ouypos card Aplorapkov or Kara ’Apioropdyyy points to the 
existence of other editions. That the xa7d does not exclude authorship is 
shown by such expressions as 4 xaTd Mwiioéa mevrdrevxos (Epiphanius) and 
h xa’ “Hpddoroy taropia (Diodorus): comp. év rots vrouynuariopots Tots Kara 
rov Neeulay (2 Mac. ii. 13). Strictly speaking, there is only one Gospel, 
evayyéAtov Oeod, the Gospel of God concerning His Son (Rom. i. 1); but it 
has been given to us in four shapes, evayyéAvov tetpduopgov (Iren. Her. 
di. 11. 8), and the xard indicates the shape in which the writer named 
composed it. 


L 1-4. THE PROLOGUE OR PREFACE. 


The classical style of this opening, and its similarity to the 
prefaces of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius, hardly amount 
to proof that Lk. was well read in classical literature, and con- 
sciously imitated Greek historians ; but there is nothing improbable 
in this supposition. Among the words which are classical rather 
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than biblical should be noticed éreiS#rep, éxtyeipelv, dvardooer Oat, 
Sufynows, kabeéjs. The construction also is classical, and in no 
way Hebraistic. We have clauses idiomatically interlaced, not 
simply co-ordinated. The modest position claimed by the writer 
is evidence of his honesty. A forger would have claimed to be an 
eye-witness, and would have made no apology for writing. Ewald 
remarks that “in its utter simplicity, modesty, and brevity, it is 
the model of a preface to an historical work.” Its grammatical 
construction should be compared with that of the preface to the 
synodical epistle in Acts xv. 24, 25: Ewe) qxovocapev . . . eogev 
Ww. 

ne This prologue contains all that we really kvow respecting the 
composition of early narratives of the life of Christ, and it is the 
test by which theories as to the origin of our Gospels must be 
judged. No hypothesis is likely to be right which does not 
harmonize with what is told us here. Moreover, it shows that an — 
inspired writer felt that he was bound to use research and care in 
order to secure accuracy. ; 

1. "EnevSqmep. A stately compound, suitable for a solemn 
opening: freq. in class. Grk., but not found in LXX, or elsewhere 
in N.T. Quoniam quidem, “For as much as,” Wezl denn einmal. 

moot. The context seems to imply that these, like Lk., were 
not eye-witnesses. That at once would exclude Mt., whose Gospel 
Lk. does not appear to have known. It is doubtful whether Mk. 
is included in the qwoAAot. The writers of extant apocryphal 
gospels cannot be meant, for these are all of later origin. Probably 
all the documents here alluded to were driven out of existence by 
the manifest superiority of the four Canonical Gospels. The 
émtxeipyoay cannot imply censure, as some of the Fathers thought, 
for Lk. brackets himself with these writers (edofe xémot); what 
they attempted he may attempt, The word occurs 2 Mac. ii. 29, 
vii. 19 ; Acts ix. 29, xix. 13; and is freq. in class. Grk. in the sense 
of “put the hand to, take in hand, attempt.” The notion of 
unlawful or unsuccessful attempting is sometimes implied by the 
context: it is not contained in the word. Luther renders ua‘éer- 
wunden haben, “have ventured.” Lk. must have regarded these 
attempts as insufficient, or he would not have added another. 
Meyer quotes Ulpian, p. 159 (in Valckenaer), éxeidyjrep rept tovTou 
modAol eémixelpyoav arodoynoacba. It is doubtful whether 
émtxetp. necessarily implies a great undertaking. 

dvatdéac8ar Sijynow. “To draw up again in order a narra- 
tive”; ze. to arrange afresh so as to show the sequence of events. 
The verb is a rare one, and occurs elsewhere only Plut. AZorai. 
p. 969 C, De sollert. animal. xii. (Reiske, x. p. 36), in the sense ot 
“ practise, go over again in order,” Iren. iii. 21. 2, and as v2 
Eccles, ii, 20. The subst. implies something more than mere 
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notes or anecdotes; “a leading through to the end” (durch- 
Jiithren), “a narrative” (Ecclus. vi. 35, ix. 15; 2 Mac. ii. 32, vi. 
17; Plat. Rep. 392 D; Arist. hed. iil. 16. 1). 


Versions vary greatly: ordinare narrationem (Latt.), componere narra- 
tionem (Beza), stellen die Rede (Luth.), “ordeyne the telling” (Wic.), 
“compyle a treates” (Tyn.), “set forth the words” (Cov.), “set forth the 
declaracion ” (Cran.), “write the historie” (Gen.), “compile a narration” 
(Rhem.), “set forth in order a declaration” (AV.), “draw up a narrative.” 
(RV.), composer une narration suivie (Godet), coordonner en corps de récit 
(Lasserre), “ Restore from memory a narrative” (Blass). 


T&v mwetAnpohopypévav. “Of the things which have been car- 
ried through to the end, of the matters which have been accom- 
plished, fully established.” Here again English Versions differ 
much; but “surely known” (Tyn.), “surely to be believed” 
(Cran.), “surely believed” (AV.), cannot be justified. The verk 
when used of fersons may mean “ persuade fully, convince,” and 
in pass. “be fully persuaded” (Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5); but of things 
it means “fulfil” (2 Tim. iv. 5, 17). Here we may render 
“accomplished.” Others less well render “fully proved.” See 
Lightfoot on Col. iv. 12. The év jpiv probably means “among us 
Christians.” Christendom is the sphere in which these facts have 
had their full accomplishment. The 7iv in ver. 2 shows that con- 
temporaries are not meant. If these things were handed down to 
Lk., then he was not contemporary with them. The verse is 
evidence that the accomplished facts were already fully established 
and widely known, for they had already been narrated by many, 
See Westcott, J/ntr. to Gosp. p. 190, 7th ed. 

2. xabds tapédocav jpiv. ‘ Zven as they delivered them to us.” 
The difference between as, “as,” and kaGws, “just as,” should be 
marked in translation: the correspondence was exact. Lk. im- 
plies that he himself was among those who vzeceived the tradition, 
Like the zoAXol, he can only arrange afresh what has been handed 
down, working at second hand, not as an eye-witness. He gives 
no hint as to whether the facts were handed down orally or in 
writing. The difference between the wodAAoi and these atrdomrat is 
not that the zoAAo/ wrote their narratives while the airéwrat did 
not, but that the airéwra: were primary authorities, which the 
moAAol were not. 

impérat yevopevor tod Adyou. They not only had personal know. 
ledge of the facts (atrdra), they also had practical experience of 
the effects. They had preached and taught, and had thus learned 
what elements in the Gospel were of most efficacy for the winning 
and saving of souls. That rod Adyov belongs to trnpérat only, not 
to a’rdémra, and means “the doctrine,” z.e. the Gospel (Acts vi. 4, 
viii. 4, xiv. 25, xvi. 6, xvii. 11), is manifest from the context. 
Origen and Athanasius are wrong in making rod Adyov mean the 
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personal Word, the Son of God, a use which is peculiar to Jn. 
The dz dpyjs refers to the beginning of Christ’s ministry (Jn. xv. 
27, xvi. 4). For Sanpérys see on iv. 20 and comp. Acts xiii. 5. 

8. @8ofe xdpot. This is the main sentence, the apodosis of 
érewdimrep modAol émexeipyoay, It neither implies nor excludes 
inspiration: the edofe may or may not have been inspired. The 
wish to include inspiration caused the addition in some Latin 
MSS. of ef spiritud sancto (Acts xv. 28), which makes what follows 
to be incongruous. With edofe comp. the Muratorian Fragment : 
Lucas iste medicus . . . nomine suo ex opinione conscripsti— 
Dominum tamen nec ipse vidit in carne—et idem, prout assequt 
potuit, ita et a nativitate Joannis incepit dicere. The xépoi shows 
that Lk. does not blame the wodAo/: he desires to imitate and 
supplement them. It is their attempts that encourage him to write. 
What they have done he may do, and perhaps he may be able to 
improve upon their work. This is his first reason for writing a 
narrative. 

arapykodoubyKétt. This is his second reason for writing, making 
the argument @ fortiort. He has had special advantages and 
qualifications ; and therefore what was allowed to others may be 
still more allowed to him. These qualifications are fourfold, and 
are told off with precision. In the literal sense of “following a 
person closely so as to be always beside him,” zapaxoAovbetr 
does not occur in N.T. Here it does not mean that Lk. was 
contemporaneous with the events, but that he had brought himself 
abreast of them by careful investigation. Comp. the famous 
passage in Dem. De Cor. cap. lili. p. 285 (344), wapaxodovOnKédta 
Tois Tpdypacw €& apis. : 

dvwev, This is the frst of the four qualifications: he has gone 
back to the very beginning, viz. the promise of the birth of the 
Forerunner. “From the first” is the meaning of dvwOev here, not 
“thoroughly,” vadicitus, as in Acts xxvi. 5, which would make 
dvwGev almost the same as tacw. Vulg. has a principio, and d has 
desusum (comp. the French dessus). It is the waow which implies 
thoroughness ; and this is the second point. He has begun at the 
beginning, and he has investigated everything. The Syriac makes 
maow masc., but there is little doubt that it is neut., and refers to 
mpayywdarwv in ver. I. 

axpiBds. This is the ¢kivd point. He has done all this 
“accurately.” There is no idle boast in any one of the three 
points. No other Gospel gives us this early history about the 
Baptist and the Christ. No other is throughout so full, for of 
170 sections contained in the synoptic narrative 48 are peculiar 
to Lk. And, in spite of the severest scrutiny, his accuracy can 
very rarely be impugned. We cannot be sure whether he means 
to imply that axpiBes was not true of the woAAo/, but we may be 
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sure that none of them could claim all three of these points. Ir 
any case we have an inspired historian telling us in his inspired 
writings that he is giving us the results of careful investigation. 
From this it seems to follow that an inspired historian may fail in 
accuracy if his investigation is defective. 

kafefjs. This is the fourth point, resulting from the other three. 
He does not propose to give a mere collection of anecdotes and 
detached sayings, but an orderly narrative systematically arranged. 
Chronological order is not necessarily implied in kaGeéjs, but 
merely arrangement of some kind. Nevertheless, he probably 
has chronological order chiefly in view. In N.T. the word is 
peculiar to Lk. (viii. 1; Acts iii. 24, xi. 4, xviii. 23), as is also 
the more classical €&js (vii. 11, ix. 37, etc.) ; but ébeéys does not 
occur. 

kpdticte Ocopihe. The epithet xpdricros, often given to persons 
of rank (Acts xxili. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), is strongly in favour of 
the view that Theophilus was a real person. The name Theophilus 
was common both among Jews (= Jedidiah) and among Gentiles, 
But it was a name likely to be used to represent any pious reader. 
See Lft. on “ Acts,” D.B.? pp. 25, 26. The word xpdticros occurs 
in N.T. only here and in the Acts, where it is evidently a purely 
official epithet, for the persons to whom it is applied are of bad 
character. 

4. tva émyvas wept dv KatnynOyns M6ywv Thy dopdderay. “In 
order that thou mightest fully know the certainty concerning the 
words wherein thou wast instructed.” The Adyo are not the 
mpdypara or historic facts, but the details of the Adyos or Gospel 
(ver. 2), which “ministers of the word” had communicated to 
Theophilus. The compound érvyvds indicates additional and more 
thorough knowledge. It is very freq. in Lk. and Paul: see esp. 
Rom. i. 28, 32; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Col. i. 9; Trench, Syz. 
Ixxv. In N.T. xaryyxeiv, “to sound down into the ears, teach 
orally,” is found only in Lk. and Paul. The position of ryv 
dopdAeay gives it solemn emphasis. Theophilus shall know that 
the faith which he has embraced has an impregnable historical 
foundation. 


The idiomatic attraction, rep) dv xarnx7Ons Abywr, is best resolved into 
mepl Tov Abywr ods KarnxX Ons, not repl Toy Nbywv Tepl Gy karnxX7Ons. Only 
of Zersons does mepl twos stand after xarnxet (Acts xxi. 21, 24): of things 
we have the acc. (Acts xviii. 25; Gal. vi. 6). These attractions are very freq. 
in Lk. 


On the superficial resemblance between this preface and Jos. Con. Apion. 1. 
9, 10, see Godet, i. pp. 92, 93, 3¢me ed. 1888. The resemblance hardly 
amounts to remarkable coincidence, and such similarities are common in 
literature. It is more interesting to compare this preface with that of the 
medical writer Dioscorides. The opening words of Dioscorides’ treatise, wept 
tAns larpixjs, run thus: IoAAGy ob pdvoy dpxalwy, ddA Kal véwy ovvratapevww 
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wept Ths Tov papydxwyv cxevaclas re kal Svvdpews Kal Soxipaclas, pirrare "Apete, 
mewpdooual oor rapacrioa wh Keviv unde Gdovyor dpwhy éoxnkévae mpds THVE Thy 
mpayparelav. The date of Dioscorides Pedacius is uncertain; but, as Pliny 
does not mention him, he is commonly assigned to the first or second century 
A.D. He is said to have been a native of Anazarbus in Cilicia, about fifty 
miles from Tarsus; and in that case he would almost certainly obtain his 
medical knowledge in the great school at Tarsus. That he and S. Luke may 
have been there at the same time with S. Paul, seems to be a not impossible 
conjecture. The treatise wep! dpxatys lyrpixjs, commonly attributed to Hippo- 
crates (c. 460-350 B.C.), begins: ‘Oxécou érexelpnoav wept lyrpixys Aéyew 7 
yodpev, K.T A. 


L 6-IL 52. THE GOSPEL OF THE INFANCY. 


These chapters have often been attacked as unhistorical. 
That Marcion omitted them from his mutilated edition of this 
Gospel is of no moment. He did not do so upon critical grounds, 
but because their contents did not harmonize with his doctrine. 
It is more to the point to urge that these early narratives 
lack apostolic authority; that they cover ground which popular 
imagination, in the absence of history, would be sure to fill; that 
they abound in angelic appearances and other marvels; that 
their form is often highly poetical; and that it is sometimes 
difficult to reconcile them with the narrative of Mt. or with 
known facts of history. To this it may be replied that reserve 
would keep Christ’s Mother from making known these details at 
first. Even Apostles may have been ignorant of them, or unwilling 
to make them known until the comparatively late period at which 
Lk. wrote. The dignity, beauty, and spirituality of these narratives 
is strong evidence of their authenticity, especially when contrasted 
with the silly, grotesque, and even immoral details in the apo- 
cryphal gospels. They abound in historic features, and are 
eminently true to life. Their independence of Mt. is evident, 
and both accounts bear the stamp of truthfulness, which is not 
destroyed by possible discrepancies in a few minor points. That 
Lk. is ever at variance with other historians, has still to be proved ; 
and the merit of greater accuracy may still be with him, even if 
such variance exists. 

This Gospel of the Infancy is made up of seven narratives, 
in two parallel groups of three, followed by a supplement, which 
connects these two groups with the main body of the Gospel. 

I. 1. The Annunication of the Birth of the Forerunner 
(5-25); 2. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour (26-38) ; 
3. The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother of 
the Forerunner (39-56). 

II. 4. The Birth of the Forerunner (57-80); 5. The Birth of 
the Saviour (ii. 1-20); 6. The Circumcision and Presentation of 
the Saviour (ii. 21-40). 
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III. 7. The Boyhood of the Saviour (ii. 41-52). 

On the two accounts of our Lord’s infancy see E. C. S. 
Gibson, Zxfositor, 2nd series, iii. p. 116 ; Gore, Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation, pp. 12 ff.: Murray, 1895. 


I. 5-25. The Annunciation of the Birth of the Forerunner. 


*“When John the Baptist appeared, not the oldest man in 
Palestine could remember to have spoken even in his earliest 
childhood with any man who had seen a prophet... . In these 
circumstances it was an occurrence of the first magnitude, more 
important far than war or revolution, when a new prophet actually 
appeared” (cece Homo, ch. i.). The miracles recorded are in 
keeping with this. God was making a new departure in dealing 
with His people. We need not, therefore, be startled if a highly 
exceptional situation is accompanied by highly exceptional facts. 
After more than three centuries of silence, Jehovah again speaks 
by prophecies and signs to Israel. But there is no violent rupture 
with the past in making this new departure. The announcement 
of the rise of a new Prophet is made in the temple at Jerusalem, 
to a priest of the old covenant, who is to be the Prophet’s father. 
It is strong evidence of the historic truth of the narrative that no 
miracles are prophesied of the new Prophet, and that after his 
appearance his disciples attribute none to him. 


5. "Eyéveto év tats jpepars. The elegant idiomatic Greek of the 
preface comes abruptly toan end. Although the marks of Lk.’s 
style are as abundant here as in any part of the Gospel, yet the 
form of the narrative is strongly Hebraistic; so much so that one 
may be confident that he is translating from an Aramaic document. 
These first two chapters seem to consist of a series of such docu- 
ments, each with a distinct conclusion (1. 80, ii. 40, ii. 52). If they 
are historical, the Virgin Mary must have been the source of much 
that is contained in these first two chapters; and she may have 
been the writer of documents used by Lk. In any case, we have 
here the earliest documentary evidence respecting the origins of 
Christianity which has come down to us,—evidence which may 
justly be called contemporary. Both éyévero and éy rats jpépats 
are Hebraistic (see on ver. 39); but there is no need to understand 
nv or any other verb after éyévero, “It came to pass that there was.” 
Rather, “There arose, came into notice,” or simply ‘“‘ There was.” 
See on iv. 36, and comp. Mk. i. 4; Jn. i. 6. 

‘Hpwdou Bactd¢us Tis “loudaias. Herod “the Great,” a title not 
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given to him by his contemporaries, who during his last years 
suffered greatly from his cruelty. It is in these last years that the 
narrative of Lk. begins. The Herods were Idumzeans by birth,} 
though Jews by religion, and were dependent upon the Romans 
for their sovereignty. As Tacitus says: Regnum ab Antonto 
Herodi datum victor Augustus auxit (Hist. v. 9. 3). 


The name ‘Hp#dys is contracted from ‘Hpwt5ns, and should have iota sub- 
script, which is well supported by early inscriptions. Later inscriptions and 
coins omit the iota. In the Codex Ambroszanus of J.sephus the name is 
written with iota adscript, Hpadys (Amz. xi.-xx.). See the numerous 
instances from inscriptions cited by Schiirer in the 7heol. Letztg. 1892, No. 
21, col. 516. The rod inserted before BaciAéws in A and other texts is in 
accordance with classical usage. But in LXX the art. is commonly omitted 
in such cases, because in Hebrew, as in English, ‘‘Saul, king of Israel,” 
“George, king of England,” is the common idiom (Gen. xiv. I, 2, 18, xx. 2, 
xxvi. I, etc. etc.). See Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 47. 


Bacttéus Tis "louSatas. This was the title conferred on him by 
the Senate at the request of Antony, Messala, and Atratinus (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 14. 4). Judzea here may mean “the land of the Jews, 
Palestine” (vii. 17, xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, xi. I, 29). Besides 
Judeea in the narrower sense, Herod’s dominions included Samaria, 
Galilee, a great deal of Persea, and Ccele-Syria. For the abundant 
literature on the Herods see D.Z.? i. p. 1341; Herzog, PRE.? vi. 
p. 473; Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C.1. 1, p. 400. 

iepeds tis dvdpat. Zaxapias. In the Protevangelium of James 
(viii.), Zacharias is called high priest; and this has been adopted by 
later writers, who have supposed that the incident narrated by Lk. 
took place on the Day of Atonement in the Holy of Holies. But 
the high priest would not have been called iepetvs tts, and it could 
not have been by /o¢ (éAaxe) that he offered incense on the Day of 
Atonement. Priestly descent was much esteemed. The name 
means “ Remembered by Jehovah.” For évépatt see on v. 27. 

e& epypepias “ABid. The word édymepia has two meanings: 
1. “service for a term of days” (Neh. xiii. 30; 1 Chron. xxv. 8; 
2 Chron. xiii. 10); 2. “a course of priests who were on duty for a 
term of days,” viz. for a week (1 Chron. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 13; 1 Esdr. 
i. 2,15). These courses were also called dtarpécets, and by Josephus 
marpiat and épyuepides (Antz. vii. 14. 7; Vita, i.). Abijah was de- 
scended from Eleazar, and gave his name to the eighth of the 
twenty-four courses into which David divided the priests (1 Chron. 
xxlv. 10; 2 Chron. viii. 14). Of these twenty-four only the courses 
of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim returned from captivity 
(Ezra ii. 36-39); but these four were divided again into twenty- 

1 Tempus quogue Herodis aliegene videlicet regis etiam ipsum Domenico 


attestatur adventut. Predictum namque fuerat, quia non deficiet princeps ex 
Juda, donec veniat qui mittendus erat (Bede). 
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four with the old names. So that Zacharias did not belong to the 
original course of Abijah, for that did not return from exile. Each 
course was on duty twice during the year; but we know far too 
little about the details of the arrangement to derive any sure chron- 
ology from the statements made by Lk. See on ii. 7. 


Wieseler places the vision of Zacharias early in October A.U.C. 748 or B.C. 6 
(Chron. Syn. ii. 2, Eng. tr. p. 123). With this result Edersheim agrees (LZ. and 
T. i. p. 135), as also does Andrews (LZ. of our Lord, p. 52, ed. 1892). Lewin 

refers May 16th, B.c. 7 (Fast2 Sacrz, 836). Caspari is for July 18th, B.c. 3, 

ut remarks ‘‘ how little reliance is to be placed upon conclusions of this kind” 
(Chron. Einl. § 42, Eng. tr. p. 57). For the courses of priests, see Herzog, 
PRE.? art. Priestertum im A.T.; Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 
ii. 1, pp. 216-220. 


yuri) adTé ék tOv Ouyatépwy “Aapdv. “ He had a wife,” not “his 
wife was” (AV.). Lk. follows LXX in omitting the art. with the 
gen. after @vyarnp: comp. xili. 16 and the quotations Mt. xxi. 5 
and Ja. xii. 15, and contrast Mt. xiv. 6. To be a priest and 
married to a priest’s daughter was a double distinction. It was a 
common summary of an excellent woman, “She deserves to marry 
a priest.” In the fullest sense John was of priestly birth. See 
Wetst.: Sacrosancta precursoris nobilitas non solum a parentibus, 
ed etiam a progenitoribus gloriosa descendit (Bede). Aaron’s wife 
was Elisabeth = Elisheba = “ God is my oath.” 

6. Sixator. Once a term of high praise, and meaning righteous- 
ness in the fullest sense (Ezek. xviii. 5, 9, 11, 19, 20, 22, 24, 26) 3 
but it had come to mean little more than careful observance of 
legal duties. The addition of the Hebraistic évavriov tod Ocod 
(Acts viii. 21; Gen. vi. 8, 11, 13, Vil. I, X. 9) gives Sikavou its full 
meaning: Zacharias and Elisabeth were saints of the O.T. type. 
Symeon is called dikauos (ii. 25), and Joseph (Mt. i. 19). Comp. 
Sixavov cival pw 6 vopos H dios O dpa wapeixe TH Oc (Eur. Lon. 
643). The Gospel was to restore to dikacos its original spiritual 
meaning. See detached note on ¢he word Sixaos and its cognates, 
Rom. i. 17. For d&udrepor see on v. 7. 

Topeudpevor ev Tdcats Tals evTohats Kal Sixardpaow tx. Another 
Hebraism (Deut. xxviii. 9 ; 1 Sam. viii. 3, 5; 1 Kings iii. 14, etc.) 
The distinction often drawn, that évroAai are moral, while d:xare- 
pata are ceremonial, is baseless; the difference is, that the latter 
is the vaguer term. Here, although they differ in gender, they 
have only one article and adjective, decause they are so similar in 
meaning. Comp. Col. ii. 22; Rev. v. 12; and see Win. xix. 3 ¢, 
p. 157. The two words are found combined Gen. xxvi. 5 and 
Deut. iv. 40. For Sixadpara, “things declared right, ordinances,” 
comp. Rom. ii. 26 and Heb. ix. 1, and see note in Sf. Comm. on 
1 Cor. v. 6 as to the force of the termination -uo. The genitive 
here, as in Rom. ii. 26 and viii. 4, expresses the authority from 
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which the ordinance springs. The dpepmro. anticipates what 
follows, and, of course, does not mean that they were sinless. No 
one is sinless; but the conduct of some is free from reproach. 
Comp. Phil. iii. 6. 

7%. Kat od fv attots tékvov, This calamity is grievous to all 
Orientals, and specially grievous to Jews, each of whom is ambitious 
of being among the progenitors of the Messiah. It was commonly 
believed to be a punishment for sin (Lev. xx. 20, 213; Jer. xxii. 30). 
The story of Glaucus, who tempted the oracle at Delphi, and “at 
the present time has not a single descendant” (Hdt. vi. 86. 16), 
indicates a similar belief among the Greeks. Zacharias and 
Elisabeth had the sorrow of being childless, as Anna of being 
husbandless, and all three had their consolation. Comp. the 
births of Samson and Samuel, both of whom were Nazirites, and 
of Isaac. 


xaddétt. Peculiar to Lk. ‘* Because that” (xix. 9; Acts ii. 24, xvii. 31), 
or ‘according as” (Acts ii. 45, iv. 35). In class. Grk. editors commonly 
write xa6’ 871. The clause cal dupérepoa .. . foav does not depend upon 
xaért, which would be illogical, but is a separate statement. Their age 
would not explain why they had had no children, but why they were not likely 
to have any. ‘‘ They had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren ; and 
they were both advanced in years,” so that they had no hope of children. 


tmpoBeBykdtes év tats Hpépats adtay. Hebraistic: in class. Grk. 
we should rather have had 77 7Aucig. In LXX we have zpofef. 
Hpépacs, OF Hepwv, Or TOV yuepwv (1 Kings i. 1; Gen. xxiv.1; Josh. 
xiii. 1). Levites were superannuated at about sixty, but a priest 
served as long as he was able. 


8. *Eyévero . .. ¢Aaxe. On the various constructions with éyévero in 
Lk. see detached note at the end of this chapter; and on év T@ tepatetey 
airév, “ while he was officiating as priest,” which is another very favourite 
construction with Lk., see on iil. 21. The verb leparevew is freq. in LXX, 
but occurs nowhere else in N.T. It is not found earlier than LXX, but is not 
rare in later Greek. See Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 119. The phrase 
Kata, Td €os is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ii. 42, xxii. 39), but occurs in Theod. 
Bel 15; and @os occurs ten times in his writings, and only twice elsewhere 
(Jn. xix. 40; Heb. x. 25). Comp. cara 76 el@icpévor (ii. 27) and cara 7d eiwOds 
(iv. 163 Acts xvii. 2). It is for the sake of those who were unfamiliar with the 
usages of the temple that he says that it was ‘‘ according to the custom of the 
priest’s service ” that it was decided by lot which priest should offer incense. 
To take xara 7d 00s rijs ieparias with what precedes robs it of all point; it is 
tautology to say that he was officiating as priest according to the custom of ,he 
priest’s service. But the number of cases in which Lk. has a clause or word 
which is grammatically amphibolous is very large; wv. 25, 27, ii. 22, where 
see note. Tie word leparela occurs in N.T. only here and Heb. vii. 5. ‘In 
relation to lepwovvn (Heb. vii. 11, 12, 24) it expresses the actual service of 
the priests, and not the office of priesthood” (Wsctt. on Heb. vii. 5), 


Edaxe Tod Ouptdicor. The casting of lots took place twice a day, 
at the morning and the evening offering of incense. In the morn- 
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ing the drawing lots for offering the incense was the third and chief 
of a series of drawings, four in all; in the evening it was the only 
one. We do not know whether this was morning or evening. No 
priest might have this honour twice; and the number of priests 
was so great that many never offered the incense. The fortunate 
lot was a yijdos devKy, to which there is a possible reference 
Rey, ii. 17. The priest who obtained it chose two others to help 
him ; but, when they had done their part, they retired, leaving him 
alone in the Holy Place. For the very elaborate details see 
Edersh. The Temple, its Ministry and Services, pp. 129-142. 


The gen. rod @yjudoat is probably governed by é\axe, which in class. Grk. 
commonly has a gen. when it means “became possessed of,” and an acc. 
when it means ‘‘ obtained by lot” (Acts i. 17; comp. 2 Pet. i. 1). In 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47 we have Zaovd éhaxe [al. 2. karaxAnpodra] Tod Bacihevew emt Ioparjr. 
The elceh Oc els Tov vady must be taken with Ovsidécar, not with axe: “he 
obtained by lot to go in and burn incense,” not ‘‘ after entering into the vads 
he obtained by lot to burn incense.” The lots were cast defore he entered the 
Holy Place, which was the front part of the vaés. 


10. wav 75 TAHV0s Hv TOG Aaod mpocevyspevov. Cod. Am. has the 
same order, omnis multitudo erat populi orans. ‘The position of 
tod Aaod is against taking jv with rpocevyduevoy as the analytical 
tense instead of the imperf., a constr. of which Lk. is very fond 
(vv. 20, 21, 22, ii. 33, iv. 17, 31, 38, 44, etc.); mv may mean 
“was there,” or “there was,” and rod Aaov be epexegetic of 76 
m7HG0s. But certainty is unattainable and unimportant. We need 
not infer from zév 7d wAjGos that there was a great multitude. As 
compared with the solitary priest in the vads, all the worshippers 
outside were a 7An90s. The word is a favourite one with Lk., who 
uses it twenty-five times against seven in the rest of N.T. It is 
remarkable that prayer is not expressly mentioned in the Law as 
part of public worship, except in connexion with the offering of the 
first-fruits (Deut. xxvi. 15). But comp. 1 Kings viii. 33-48; 
2 Chron. vi. 14-42; Is. lvi. 7. The people were inside the iepév, 
although outside (£w) the vads, and the other priests would be 
between them and the vads. 

11. dn 8€ adt@ dyyedos Kupiov. It was the most solemn 
moment of his life, when he stood alone in that sacred spot to offer 
the pure and ideal symbol of the imperfect prayer which he and 
those outside were offering. The unique circumstances contri- 
buted to make him conscious of that unseen world which is around 
all of us (2 Kings vi. 17; comp. Lk. xv. 7, 10). For ép@y see on 
xxii. 43; and for an analysis of the psychological facts see Lange, 
L. of Christ, bk. ii. pt. ii. § 2; Eng. tr. i. 264. But must we not - 
choose between admitting an objective appearance and rejecting 
the whole asa myth? To explain it as a “false perception” or 
optical delusion, ze. a purely subjective result of psychological 
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causes, seems to be not admissible. In that case Zacharias, like Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury,! would have accepted the sign which he sup- 
posed that he had received. To believe in the reality of a subject- 
ive appearance and not believe its testimony is a contradiction. 
Moreover, the psychological explanation leaves the dumbness to be 
explained. Again, we have similar appearances ver. 26, il. 9, 13, 
Xxlil. 43, xxiv. 4. Can we accept here an explanation which is very 
difficult (ii. 9, 13) or inadmissible (xxiv. 4) elsewhere? Are all 
these cases of false perception? See Paley, Luidences of Christt- 
anity, prop. ii. ch. i.; Mill, Panthetstic Principles, ii. 1. 4, p. 123, 
2nd ed. 1861 ; Edersh. Z. & Ti. Dp. 142, i, po Jat: 

éx SeElwy Tod OBuctactynpiov. The place of honour. It was “the 
right side of the altar,” not of Zacharias, who was facing it. Comp. 
Acts vil. 55, 56. The right side was the south side, and the Angel 
would be between the altar and the golden candlestick. On the 
left, or north side, of the altar was the table with the shewbread. 

12. $dBos éwémecey em’ adtdv. Fear is natural when man be- 
comes suddenly conscious of contact with the unseen: AHumanz 
Jragilitatis est spiritualis creature visione turbart (Bede). Comp. 
il. 9, ix. 343 Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22; Job iv. 15, etc. For the phrase 
comp. Acts xix. 17; Exod. xv. 16; Judith xv. 2. In class. Grk. 
the dat. is more usual: Thue. ill. 87. 1; Xen. Azad. ii. 2.19; Eur. 
Andr. 1042. 

13. etmev S€ mpds adtév. Both elmev bé and eiwev mpés are very 
freq. in Lk., who prefers «iev dé to Kal cirev even at the beginning 
of narratives, and uses zpos airéy, abrovs, x.7.. in preference to 
ait, adrots, K.T.A., after verbs of speaking, answering, etc., to an 
extent which is quite remarkable (vv. 18, 19, 34) 55; 6x, 73, 
il, 155, 2S;.20, 34: 48, 49, etc. ete)... This pos is so strong a mark 
of his style that it should be distinguished in translation: etrev 
mpos adrov, “ He said unto him,” and ctrev air@, “ He said Zo him.” 
But not even RV. does this. 

Mi goBod. This gracious charge is specially common in Lk, 
(ver...30, Il.) 10, -Vilil. 50, xiL» 4, 7, 32; Acts xvill. 9, xxvii 24), 
Bengel says of it, Primum alloquium celeste in aurora N.T. per 
Lucam amenissime descripta. Comp. Gen. xv. 1; Josh. viii. 1; 
Is. xliii. 1, 5, xliv. 2; Jer. xlvi. 27, 28; Dan. x. 42. 

Sidr. +“ Because,” as generally in N.T. Comp. ii. 7, xxi. 28, 
It never means “therefore”; not Rom. i. 19 nor 1 Thes. ii 18. 

eionkovobn 4 S€yotis cov. “Thy supplication was heard,” at the 
time when it was offered. The pass. is used both of the petition 
(Acts x. 315 Ps. iv. 2) and of the petitioner (Mt. vi. 7; Heb. v. 7). 
The word d€nous implies personal need; it is a “ special petition for 
the supply of want” (Lft. on Phil. iv. 6; Trench, Sv. li.). Un- 
like wpooevyy, it may be used of petitions to men The word 

1 Life, written by himself, sud fiz., pp. 171 ff. ed. 1792, pp. 24: ff. ed. 1824, 
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favours, but by no means proves, the view that the prayer of 
Zacharias was fora son. And the context at first seems to con. 
firm this. But would.Zacharias have made his private wishes the 
main subject of his prayer at so unique an opportunity? Would 
he have prayed for what he regarded as impossible? As Bede 
remarks, /Vemo orat quod se accepturum desperat. Having prayed 
for it as possible, would he have refused to believe an Angel who 
told him that the petition was granted? It is much more probable 
that he and the people were praying for the redemption of Israel,— 
for the coming of the Messiah’s kingdom ; and it is this supplica- 
tion which was heard. To make déyots refer to habitual suppli- 
cation, and not to the prayer offered with the incense, seems 
unnatural. 


What Didon points out (p. 298) in quite a different connexion seems to 
have point here. It was an axiom with the Rabbins that a prayer in which 
there was no mention of the kingdom of God was no prayer at all (Bady/., 
Beracoth, fol. 40, 2); and in the ritual of the temple the response of the 
people to the prayers of the priests was, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the glory of 
the Kingdom of God for ever” (Badyl., Taanzth, fol. 16, 2): Jésus Christ, 
ed. 1891. See also Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 127. 


kal % yuvy cou “EhevodBet yevvjcer vidy cor. Not % yuri yap. 
“ For thy wife shall bear thee a son” would have made it clear 
that the son was the answer to the déyo1s. But “and thy wife 
shall bear thee a son” may mean that this is an additional boon, 
which (as ver. 17 shows) is to prepare the way for the blessing 
prayed for and granted. Thus, like Solomon, Zacharias receives 
the higher blessing for which he prayed, and also the lower blessing 
for which he did not pray. 


Tevydw is generally used of the father (Mt. i. 1-16; Acts vii. 8, 29; Gen. 
v. 3-30, xi. 10-28, etc.) ; but sometimes of the mother (ver. 57, xxiii. 293 
Jn. xvi. 21). The best authorities give "Iwdyys, with only one » (WH. ii. 
App. p- 159). In LXX we have "Iwdyys (2 Chron. xxviii. 12); Iwdvapy 
2 Chron. xvii. 15; Neh. xii. 13); Iwvdv (Neh. vi. 18); "Iwvd (2 Kings 
XXv, 23; comp. Jn. xxi. 15-17). All these forms are abbreviations of Jeho- 
hanan, ‘‘Jehovah’s gift,” or ‘* God is gracious.” Gotthold is a German name 
of similar meaning. It was a Rabbinical saying that the names of six were 
given before they were born—Isaac, Ishmael, Moses, Solomon, Josiah, and 
Messiah. 


14, moddot emt tH yevéoer adtod xapycovrar. With the zoAXot 
here contrast zav7i 7d Aa@ in ii. 10. The joy at the appearance of 
a Prophet after centuries of need was immense, although not uni- 
versal. The Pharisees did not dare to say that John was not a 
Prophet (Mt. xxi. 26); and Herod, until driven to it, did not dare 
to put him to death (Mt. xiv. 5). The word dyaddéacis means 
“extreme joy, exultation.” It is not class., but is freq. in LXX, 
Elsewhere in N.T,. only ver. 44; Acts ii. 46; Jude 24; Heb. i. g 
(from Ps. xliv. 8). 
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In class. Grk. xalpew more often has the simple dat., but éz/ is usual in 
N.T. (xiii. 17; Acts xv. 31; Mt. xviii. 13, etc.). It marks the daszs of the 
joy. The reading yevyjoe (G XT) for yevéoe (8 A BCD) probably comes 
from yevyjoet in ver. 13. 


15. Zora yap péyas évdmov [700] Kuptov. For he shall be great 
in the truest sense of the term. Whatsoever a character man has 
before God, of that character he really is. 


The adj. évdzuos is found in Theocr. (xxii. 152) and in LXX, but évwmuoy 
as a prep. seems to be confined to LXX and N.T. It is not in Mt. or Mk., 
but is specially freq. in Lk. (vv. 17, 19, 75, iv. 7, v. 18, 25, etc.), as also 
in Rey. The phrase évywziov rod xuplov or Geos is a Hebraism (xii. 6, xvi. 155 
Acts iv. 19, vii. 46, x. 31, 333; Judg. xi. 11; 1 Sam. x. 19; 2 Sam. v. 3, 
vi. 5). The preposition retains this meaning in modern Greek. 


otvov kal cixepa od pi} min. He is to drink neither wine nor 
any intoxicating liquor other than wine. The same Hebrew word 
is rendered sometimes oixepa, sometimes peOvopa, and sometimes 
aixepa peOvopa (Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4, 7, 14). 
Wiclif here has “ne wine ne syder.” See D.&.? art. “ Drink, 
Strong.” John is to be a Nazirite, not only for a time, as was 
usual, but for all his life, as Samson and Samuel. This is not 
disproved by the omission of the command not to cut his hair 
(Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 322). Eusebius (Prep. Evang. vi. 10. 8) 
has gen. oikepos, and ouxépuros is also quoted ; but otkepa is usually 
undeclined. 

mvedpatos dylou mAnoOjcetat. This is in obvious contrast to 
olvoy kai oixepa. In place of the physical excitement of strong 
drink he is to have the supernatural inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
The whole phrase is peculiar to Lk. (wv. 41, 67; Acts il. 4, 
iv. 8, 31, ix. 17, xiil. 9); and the two elements of it are specially 
characteristic of him. Excepting Mt. xxii. 10, xxvii. 48; Jn. 
xix. 29, miuzrAnpe occurs only in Lk., who uses it twenty-two times. 
Mt. has the expression “ Holy Spirit” five times, Mk. and Jn. each 
four times. Lk. has it fifty-three times, of which twelve are in the 
Gospel. He uses three forms: mvedua adyvov (i. 15, 35, 41, 67, 
[ii. 25,] iil. 16, iv. 1, xi. 13); 76 dyov mvedpa (xi. 10, 12); and 7d 
mveipa TO dyov (ii, 26, ili, 22). According to Schoettgen (i. 
p. 255), ‘to be filled with the Holy Spirit is” locutio Judzis famili- 
aris. He gives one example. Comp. the contrast in Eph. v. 18. 


éru é« Kowtlas pytpds attod. A Hebraism (Ps. xxii. 11, Ixxi. 6; Is. 
xlix. i. 5: comp. Judg. xiii. 5, 7, xvi. 17; Job xxxi. 18, etc.); instead of 
the more classical é« yeverfjs, with or without ed@vs (Hom. //. xxiv. 535, Od. 
xviii, 6; Arist. #7. Nic. vi. 13. I, vil. 14. 4, vill. 12. 6). For the érs 
comp. ért éx Bpépeos, re dm’ dpxijs, ére kal éx mapdyTwy, where ért seems to 
mean ‘‘even.” The expression does not imply that John was filled with the 
Spirit before he was born (ver. 41). In LXX xovAla is often used of the 
womb (see esp. Jer. i. 5); but this is very rare in class. Grk. 
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16, 17. The two personal characteristics just stated—subjection 
of the flesh and sovereignty of the spirit—will manifest themselves 
in two external effects,—a great religious revival and the prepara- 
tion for the Messianic kingdom. The first of these was the 
recognized work of every Prophet. Israel, through sin, was con- 
stantly being alienated from God; and it was one of the chief 
functions of a Prophet to convert the people to God again (Jer. 
iii. 7, 10, 14, xviii. 8; Ezek. iii. 19; Dan. ix. 13). ~ 


wat aités. The personal pronouns are much more used in N.T. than in 
class. Grk., esp. in the oblique cases. But even in the nom. the pronoun is 
sometimes inserted, although there is little or no emphasis. Lk. is very fond 
of beginning sentences with kal atrés, even where atrés can hardly mean 
*She on his part,” as distinct from others (iii. 23, v. 14, 17, vi. 20, etc.). In 
®™poeXevoerat we have another mark of Lk.’s style. Excepting Mk. vi. 33 
and 2 Cor. ix. 5, the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 47; Acts xii. 10, 
xx. 5, 13). 


évdmov aitod. ‘Before God,” who comes to His people in 
the person of the Messiah (Is. xl. 1-11; Mal. iii, 1-5). It is 
unlikely that airot means the Messiah, who has not yet been 
mentioned. There is no analogy with atrés éfa, ipse dixit, where 
the pronoun refers to some one so well known that there is no 
need to mention him by name. For évémov see on ver. 15; and 
for Sdvapis, on iv. 14, 36. Elijah is mentioned, not as a worker of 
miracles, for “John did no sign” (Jn. x. 41), but as a preacher of 
repentance: it was in this that the Baptist had his spirit and 
power. For Rabbinic traditions respecting Elijah as the Fore- 
runner see Edersh. Z. & T. ii. p. 706. 


The omission of the articles before rvevuari and duvduet is probably due 
to the influence of an Aramaic original, in which the gen. which follows 
would justify the omission. Proper names in -as pure commonly have gen. 
in -ov (Mt. i. 6, iii. 3); but here dela is the true reading. 


émotpépat kapdlas matépwy emt tékva. The literal interpretation 
here makes good sense, and perhaps, on the whole, it is the best. 
In the moral degradation of the people even parental affection had 
languished: comp. Ecclus. xlviii. ro. Genuine reform strengthens 
family ties; whatever weakens them is no true reform. Or the 
meaning may be that the patriarchs will no longer be ashamed of 
their offspring: comp. Is. Ixiii, 16. In any case, dmevOeis is not to 
be referred to réxva, It is not the disobedience of children to 
parents that is meant, but that of the Jews to God. 


The Vulg. renders dmeiOe?s by encredzbtles, for which some MSS. have 
incredulos: comp. dtssoctabilis, penetrabilis for adjectives in -dz/s with this 
force. Lat. Vet. varies: zzeruditos (f), non consentzentes (d), contumaces (é). 

év dpovijwer Statwv. The prep. of rest after a verb of motion expresses 
the result of the motion (viii. 17; Mt. xiv. 3): ‘‘Turn them so as ¢o de in 
the wisdom >f the just,” For ¢péynots see Lft. on Col. i, 9: the word 
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occurs only here and Eph. i. 8 in N.T. De Wette, Bleek, and others main- 
tain that dpdvnots here means simply “‘ disposition,” Geszwnung. In what 
follows it is better to make éroudoar dependent upon émorpéya, not 
co-ordinate with it. The preparation is the consequence of the conversion, 
and the final object of the mpockevoerar: ne Dominus populum imparatum 
majestate sua obterat (Beng.). 


18. Kata ti yvdcopat todto; The very question asked by 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 8): “In accordance with what shall I obtain 
knowledge of this?” ze. What shall be in harmony with it, so as 
to be a sign of it? Comp. the cases of Gideon (Judg. vi. 36-39) 
and of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 8), who asked for signs; also of 
Moses (Exod. iv. 2-6) and of Ahaz (Is. vii. 11), to whom signs 
were given unasked. The spirit in which such requests are made 
may vary much, although the form of request may be the same, 
and the fact that Zacharias had all these instances to instruct him 
made his unbelief the less excusable. By his éy® ydp ciws, x.7.A., he 
almost implies that the Angel must have forgotten the fact. 


19. dmoxpilels 6 dyyedos elev. In Attic daroxplyouam, in Homeric and 
Ionic broxplvoua, is used in the sense of ‘‘answering.” In N.T. doxpl- 
vouat occurs only once (xx. 20), and there of ‘‘acting a part,” not ‘‘answer- 
ing”: comp. 2 Mac. v. 25. But dmoxpifels for the class. droxpwdpevos 
(which is rare in N.T.) marks the decay of the middle voice. In bibl. Grk. 
the middle voice is dying ; in mod. Grk. it is dead. Machon, a comic poet 
about B.c. 250, is perhaps the earliest writer who uses daexpl@yv like 
dmexpwdunv in the sense of “‘replied, answered.” In LXX, as in N.T., 
dmexpwdunv is rare (Judg. v. 29 [A]; 1 Kings ii. 13 1 Chron. x. 13). See 
Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 78. i 


19. "Eyd ecipt FaBpuyr. Gabriel answers his éyw eiue with 
another. ‘Thou: art old, and not likely to have children, but 
I am one whose word is to be believed”: dyyéAw daroreis, kal 7@ 
drooreiXavtt (Eus.). The names of two heavenly beings are given 
us in Scripture, Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21) and Michael (Dan. 
X. 13, 21, xii. 1; Jude 9; Rev. xii. 7); other names were given in 
the later Jewish tradition. It is one thing to admit that such 
names are of foreign origin, quite another to assert that the belief 
which they represent is an importation. Gabriel, the “Man of 
God,” seems to be the representative of angelic ministry to man ; 
Michael, “ Who is like God,” the representative of angelic opposi- 
tion to Satan. In Scripture Gabriel is the angel of mercy, Michael 
the angel of judgment. In Jewish legend the reverse is the case, 
proving that the Bible does not borrow Jewish fables. In the 
Targums Gabriel destroys Sennacherib’s army; in the O.T. he 
instructs and comforts Daniel. The Rabbis said that Michael flies 
in one flight, Gabriel in two, Elijah in four, and Death in eight ; 
f.é. mercy is swifter than judgment, and judgment is swifter than 
destruction. 

$ wapeotyKds évdtmov tod Gcod. See on ver. 15. Gabriel is “the 
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angel of His presence” (Is. lxiii. 9; comp. Mt. xviii. 10). ‘ Stand- 
ing before” implies ministering. In LXX the regular phrase is 
mapaorhvat évimvov (Jobi. 6, which is a close parallel to this; 1 Kings 
XVli. I, XVlil. 15; 2 Kings ili. 14, v. 16). It is also used of service 
to a king (1 Kings x. 8). But when Gehazi “stood before his 
master,” we have wapeoryxee mpos Tov KUpioy adrod (2 Kings v. 25). 


Only here and ix. 27 does Lk. use the unsyncopated form of the perf. part. 
of Yornu and its compounds. Elsewhere he prefers éorws to éornxws (i. IT, 
v. I, 2, xvili. 13; Acts iv. 14, vii. 55, etc.). In Mt. xxvii. 47 and Mk. ix. 
I and xi. x dornkbrev is the right reading. In Jn. the unsyncopated form 
is common. 


dareotddyy Aahfjoa mpds oe Kal edayyeNicacPat cor tadta. This 
reminds Zacharias of the extraordinary favour shown to him, and 
so coldly welcomed by him. It is the first use in the Gospel 
narrative of the word which was henceforward to be so current, 
and to mean so much. In LXX it is used of any good tidings 
(2 Sam. i. 20; 1 Chron. x. 9), but especially of communications 
respecting the Messiah (Is. xl. 9, lii. 7, lx. 6, Ixi. 1). See on ii. 10 
and iv. 18. 

20. kal i800 gon orwrdy Kal ph Suvdpevos Nadfjoar. The idov is 
Hebraistic, but is not rare in class. Grk. It introduces something 
new with emphasis. Signum poscenti datur congruum, quamvis non 
optatum (Beng.). The analytical form of the fut. marks the dura- 
tion of the silence (comp. v. 10, vi. 40 ?, xvii. 35 ?, xxi. 17); and wy 
dvuvdpevos, k.7.X., is added to show that the silence is not a voluntary 
act, but the sign which was asked for (comp. Dan. x. 15). Thus 
his wrong request is granted in a way which is at once a judgment 
and a blessing ; for the unbelief is cured by the punishment. For 
oumdw of dumbness comp. 4 Mac. x. 18. 


We have here one of many parallels in expression between Gospel and 
Acts. Comp. this with Acts xii, 11; i. 39 with Acts i. 15; i. 66 with Acts 
xi, 21; ii. 9 with Acts xii. 7; xv. 20 with Acts xx. 37; xxi. 18 with Acts 
XXViil. 34; xxiv. 19 with Acts vii. 22, 

In N.T. 4 with the participle is the common constr., and in mod. Grk. 
it is the invariable use. In Lk. there is only one instance of od with a parti- 
pple (vi. 42). See Win. lv. 5. 8, pp. 607-610; Lft. Zpp. a St. Paul, p. 39, 
1895. The combination of the negative with ‘the positive statement of the 
same thing, although found in class. Grk., is more common in Heb. literature. 
In Acts xiii. 11 we have éoy ruphds pi) BAéwv ; comp. Jn. i. 3, 20, ill, 16, 
x. 5, 18, xviii. 20, xx. 27; Rev. li. 13, iii. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 30, 31, 48; 2Sam. 
xiv. 53 Ts. XXXvill. I, etc. 

axpu fs hpépas. Gal. iii. 19 is the only certain exception to the rule 
that dxpr, not &xpis, usually precedes vowels in N.T. Comp. xvii. 27, xxi, 
24, and see on xvi. 16. For the attraction, comp. Acts i, 2; Mt. Xxlv. 38. 
Attractions are specially freq. in Lk, See on iii. 19. 

av@ ay. Only in this phrase does dyzt suffer elision in N.T. It is 
equivalent to dvrl rovrwy 871, ‘for that, because” (xix. 44; Acts xii. 23; 
2 Thes. ii. 10; Lev. xxvi. 43; 2 Kings xxii. 17; Ezek. v. 11). It is found 
in class. Grk. (Soph. Ant. 1068; Aristoph. Plut. 434). 


2 
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ofrives. Stronger than the simple relative: ‘‘which are of such a 
character that.” Comp. ii. 10, vii. 37, 39, viii. 3, 15. Almost always in nom, 

als Tov Karpdv aitav. That which takes place in a time may be regarded 
as entering into that time: the words go on to their fulfilment. Comp. es 7d 
péNoy (xiii. 9) and els 7d weratd odBBarov (Acts xiii. 42). 


Q1. fv & Aads mpocdoxdv. As in ver. 20, the analytical tense 
marks the duration of the action. Zacharias was longer than was 
customary; and the Talmud states that the priests were accustomed 
to return soon to prevent anxiety. It was feared that in so sacred 
a place they might incur God’s displeasure, and be slain (Lev. xvi. 
13). Hence eOadpatov ev to xpovitery, “They were wondering while 
he tarried.” Comp. ver. 8, and see on iil. 21. The common 
rendering, “ a¢ his tarrying,” or “ because he tarried,” guod ¢ardaret, 
is improbable even if possible. This would have been otherwise 
expressed: éOavpafov é7i (ii. 33, iv. 22, ix. 43, etc.), which D reads 
here; or did (Mk. vi. 6; Jn. vii. 21); or dre (xi. 385; Jn. iii. 7, iv. 
27); or wepl (ii. 18). 

22. obk édtvarto Aahfjoo adtois. He ought to pronounce the 
benediction (Num. vi. 24-26) from the steps, either alone or with 
other priests. His look and his inability to speak told them at 
once that something extraordinary had taken place ; and the sacred 
circumstances would suggest a supernatural appearance, even if his 
signs did not make this clear to them. 


The compound éréyvwoav implies clear recognition and full knowledge 
(v. 22, xxiv. 16, 31); and the late form éwractav (for 5yxv) is commonly used 
of supernatural sights (xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 1; Dan. ix. 23, 
x. I, 7, 8, 16). For cat airés, “he on his part,” as distinct from the con- 

egation, see on ver. 17, and Win. xxii. 4. b, p. 187. The periphrastic tense 
jv Stavevwv again calls attention to the continued action. The verb is found 
here only in N.T., but occurs twice in LXX (Ps. xxxiv. 19; Ecclus. xxvii. 
22). In 8répewwe kwpds both the compound and the tense emphasize the fact 
that it was no mere temporary seizure (xxii. 28; Gal. ii. 5; 2 Pet. iii. 4). 


28. ds ewAjoOyoay at fpépat THs NetToupylas adtoé. When the 
week for which the course of Abijah was on duty for public service 
was at an end. See onzv.15 and 57. In class. Grk. Aecroupyia 
(Aeds, Epyov) is freq. of public service undertaken by a citizen at 
his own expense. In bibl. Grk. it is used of priestly service in the 
worship of God (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Num. viii. 22, xvi. 9, xvili. 4; 
2 Chron. xxxi. 2), and also of service to the needy (2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil. ii. 30). 

darfjOev eis tov otkov adtoo. This was not in Jerusalem, in the 
Ophel quarter, where many of the priests resided, but in an un- 
named town in the hill-country south of Jerusalem (ver. 39). It is 
probable that most of the priests who did not live in the city itself 
resided in the towns and villages in the neighbourhood. Con- 
venience would suggest that they should live inside Judea. In 
Neh. xi. 10-19 we have 1192 priests in Jerusalem ; in 1 Chron. ix 
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13 we have 1760. Later authorities speak of 24,000; but such 
figures are very untrustworthy. The whole question of the resi- 
dences of the priests is an obscure one, and Josh. xxi. must not be 
quoted as evidence for more than a projected arrangement. That 
it was carried into effect and maintained, or that it was revived after 
the Exile, is a great deal more than we know. Schiirer, Jewish 
People in the T. of J. C. ii. 1, p. 229. 

24. cuvédaBev. The word occurs eleven times in Lk. against 
five times elsewhere. He alone uses it in the sense of conceiving 
offspring, and only in these first two chapters (vz. 31, 36, ii. 21). 
This sense is common in medical writers and in Aristotle. Hobart 
remarks that the number of words referring to pregnancy and 
barrenness used by Lk. is almost as great as that used by Hippo- 
crates: év yaorpi éxew (xxi. 23), éyxvos (ii. 5), oretpa (i. 7), drexvos 
(xx. 28). And, excepting év yaorpi exe, all of these are peculiar 
to himself in N.T. (ded. Lang. of Lk. p. 91). 

meptexpuBev éauthy pivas mévte. The reflexive pronoun brings 
out more forcibly than the middle voice would have done that the 
act was entirely her own (Acts xxiii. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 313 1 Jn. i. 8); 
and the compound verb implies a// round, complete concealment. 
Her motive can only be conjectured ; but the enigmatical conduct 
and remark are evidence of historic truth, for they would not be 
likely to be invented. The five months are the first five months ; 
and at the end of them it would be evident that she had ceased 
to be 7 oreipa (ver. 36). During these five months she did not 
wish to risk hearing a reproach, which had ceased to be true, but 
which she would not care to dispute. She withdrew, therefore, 
until all must know that the reproach had been removed. 


The form éxpvBov is late: in class. Grk. éxpuyya is used. But a present 
xpUBw is found, of which this might be the imperfect. 

It can hardly be accidental that mjv is scarcely ever used in N.T. in a 
literal sense by any writer except Lk., who has it five times in his Gos 
and five times in the Acts. The chronological details involved in this 
frequent use are the results of the careful investigation of which he writes in 
the preface. The other passages are Gal. iv. 10; Jas. v. 17, and six times 
in Revelation. So also éros occurs fifteen times in Lk. and six in Mt. Mk. 


and Jn. 


25. émeidev adedetv SverSds pou ev dvOpdmog. The object of 
éreiSey is neither éué understood (as all English Versions except 
Wic. and Rhem.) nor 76 évedds pov (Hofmann), but ddedctv: 
‘watched to take away, taken care to remove.” The constr. seems 
to be unique; but comp. Acts xv. 14. Alford and Holtzmann 
translate “hath designed, condescended to remove”; but can 
éretdev mean that? Elsewhere in N.T. it occurs only Acts iv. 293 
but in class. Grk. it is specially used of the gods regarding human 
affairs (Aesch. Suppl. 1. 1031; Sept. 485). Hdt. 1. 124. 2 is not 
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rightly quoted as parallel. Omitting éreiSev, Rachel makes the 
same remark: “Adet\ev 6 eds prov 7d dvetdos (Gen. xxx. 23 ; Comp. 
Ps. cxiii. 9; Is. iv. 1); but the different position of the pov is 
worth noting. In é& dvOpwros we have another amphibolous 
expression (see on ver. 8). It may be taken with d¢eActy, but 
more probably it belongs to 7 éveiSds pov (ver. 36). 


26-88. Zhe Annunciation of the Birth of the Saviour 


The birth of the Baptist is parallel to the birth of Isaac; that 
of the Messiah to the creation of Adam. Jesus is the second 
Adam. But once more there is no violent breach with the past. 
Even in its revolutions Providence is conservative. Just as the 
Prophet who is to renovate Israel is taken from the old priesthood, 
so the Christ who is to redeem the human race is not created out 
of nothing, but “ born of a woman.” 


26. cis médw tis FadtAaias 3 Svopa Nafapér. The description 
perhaps implies that Lk. is writing for those who are not familiar 
with the geography of Palestine. There is no reason for believing 
that he himself was unfamiliar with it. Comp. ver. 39, iv. 31, 
Vil.: 11, Vill. 26, ix. ro, XVi. 11, xix. 29, 37, 4%. 


Galilee is one of many geographical names which have gradually extended 
their range. It was originally a little ‘‘circuit” of territory round Kadesh- 
Naphtali containing the towns given by Solomon to Hiram (1 Kings ix. II). 
This was called the “‘circuit of the Gentiles,” because the inhabitants were 
strangers (I Mac. v. 15, Tad. d\dopiAwy). But it grew, until in the time of 
Christ it included the territory of Naphtali, Asher, Zebulon, and Issachar 
(D.B.7 i. p. 1117). For a description of this region see Jos. 5. /. iii. 3. I-3. 
Nazareth is mentioned neither in O.T. nor in Josephus, but it was probably 
not a new town in our Lord’s time. The site is an attractive one, in a basin 
among the south ridges of Lebanon. The sheltered valley is very fruitful, and 
abounds in flowers. From the hill behind the town the view over Lebanon, 
Hermon, Carmel, the Mediterranean, Gilead, Tabor, Gilboa, the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the mountains of Samaria, is very celebrated (Renan, Vie de /. 
p- 27). It would seem as if Mt. (ii. 23) was not aware that Nazareth was the 
original home of Joseph and Mary. 





1¢¢Tt has been argued that the different modes in which God is recorded to 
have communicated with men, in St. Matthew by dreams and in St. Luke by 
Angels, show the extent of the subjective influence of the writer’s mind upon 
the narrative. But surely those are right who see in this difference the use of 
various means adapted to the peculiar state of the recipient. Moreover, as St. 
Matthew recognizes the ministry of Angels (xxviii. 2), so St. Luke relates 
Visions (Acts x. 9-16, xvi. 9, xvili. 9, 10). . . . It is to be noticed that the 
contents of the divine messages (Matt. i. 20, 21; Luke i. 30-33) are related 
conversely to the general character of the Gospels, as a consequence of the 
difference of character in those to whom they are addressed. The promise of 
Redemption is made to Joseph ; of a glorious Kingdom to the Virgin” (Wsett. 
Int. to Gospels, p. 317, 7th =a 
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The form of the name of the town varies much, between Nazareth, Nazaret, 
Nazara, and Nazarath. Keim has twice contended strongly for Nazara (/. of 
NVaz., Eng. tr. ii. p. 16, iv. p. 108); but he has not persuaded many of the 
correctness of his conclusions. WH. consider that ‘“‘the evidence when 
tabulated presents little ambiguity” (ii, App. p. 160). Nafapd@ is found 
frequently (eight out of eleven times) in Codex A, but hardly anywhere else. 
Nafapdé is used once by Mt. (iv. 13), and perhaps once by Lk. (iv. 16). 
Nafapé@ occurs once in Mt. (xxi. 11) and once in Acts (x. 38). Everywhere 
else (Mt. ii. 23; Mk. i. 9; Lk. i. 26, ii. 4, 39, 51; Jn. i. 46, 47) we have 
certainly or probably Nafgapér. Thus Mt. uses the three possible forms 
equally ; Lk. all three with a decided preference for Nazaret; while Mk. and 
Jn. use Nazaret only. This appears to be fairly conclusive for Nazaret. Yet 
Scrivener holds that ‘‘ regarding the orthography of this word no reasonable 
certainty is to be attained” (/ut. to Crit. of N.T. ii. p. 316);-and Alford 
seems to be of a similar opinion (i. Prodegom. p. 97). Weiss thinks that 
Nazara may have been the original form, but that it had already become 
unusual when the Gospels were written. The modern town is called Zn 
Nazirah, and is shunned by Jews. Its population of 5000 is mainly Christian, 
with a few Mahometans. 


27. épvnoteupevny. This is the N.T. form of the word (ii. §): in 
LXX we have peuvyorevp. (Deut. xxii. 28). The interval between 
betrothal and marriage was commonly a year, during which the 
bride lived with her friends. But her property was vested in her 
future husband, and unfaithfulness on her part was punished, like 
adultery, with death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). The case of the woman 
taken in adultery was probably a case of this kind. 

é€ oikou Aaveid. It is unnecessary, and indeed impossible, to 
decide whether these words go with dvdpé, or with zapévov, or 
with both. The last is the least probable, but Chrysostom and 
Wieseler support it. From vv. 32 and 69 we may with probability 
infer that Lk. regards Mary as descended from David. In ii. 4 he 
states this of Joseph. Independently of the present verse, therefore, 
we may infer that, just as John was of priestly descent both by 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, so Jesus was of royal descent both by 
Mary and Joseph. The title “Son of David” was publicly given 
to Jesus and never disputed (Mt. i. 1, ix. 27, xil. 23, xv. 22, 
xx. 30, 31; Mk. x. 47, 48; Lk. xviii. 38, 39). In the Zest. XZZ. 
Patr. Christ is said to be descended from Levi and Judah 
(Simeon vii.); and the same idea is found in a fragment of 
Irenzeus (Frag. xvii., Stieren, p. 836). It was no doubt based, 
as Schleiermacher bases it (S¢. Zuke, Eng. tr. p. 28), on the fact 
that Elisabeth, who was of Levi, was related to Mary (see on 
ver. 36). The repetition involved in tis wap0évov is in favour of 
taking é& oixov Aaveid with dvdp¢: otherwise we should have ex- 
pected airjs. But this is not conclusive. 

28. Xaipe, kexapttwyevyn.t Note the alliteration and the con- 

1 The Ave Maria as a liturgical address to the Virgin consists of three 


parts, two of which are scriptural and one not. The first two parts, ‘‘ Hail, 
Mary, full of grace: the Word is ~ith thee,” and ‘‘Blessed art thou among 
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nexion between xaipe and xdpis. The gratiz plena of the Vulg. 
is too indefinite. It is right, if it means “full of grace, which 
thou hast recetved” ; wrong, if it means “full of grace, which 
thou hast to bestow.” From Eph. i. 6 and the analogy of verbs 
IM -~dw, KexapiTwpévy Must mean “endued with grace” Hoey 
xviii. 17). Von ut mater gratiz, sed ut filia gratiz (Beng.). 
What follows explains xexapitwpévy, for with pera cod we under- 
stand éor, not éorw (comp. Judg. vi. 12). It is because the Lord 
is with her that she is endued with grace. Tyn., Cov., and Cran., 
no less than Wic. and Rhem., have “full of grace”; Genev. has 
“freely beloved.” 


The familiar eddoynuévyn od év yuraély, although well attested (AC DX 
FAM, Latt. Syrr. Aeth. Goth., Tert. Eus.), probably is an interpolation 
borrowed from ver. 42: NS BL, Aegyptt. Arm. omit. 

29. Here also ldSoica (A), for which some Latin texts have cum audzsset, 
is an interpolation borrowed perhaps from ver. 12. It is not stated that Mary 
saw Gabriel. The pronominal use of the article (4 dé) is rare in N.T. 
(Acts i. 6; Mt. ii. 5, 9). It is confined to phrases with péy and dé, and 
mostly to nom. masc. and fem. 


StetapdxOy. Here only in N.T. It is stronger than érapayOy 
in ver. 12. Neither Zacharias nor Mary are accustomed to 
visions or voices: they are troubled by them. There is no 
evidence of hysterical excitement or hallucination in either case. 
The S:edoyifero, “reckoned up different reasons,” is in_ itself 
against this. The verb is confined to the Synoptic Gospels 
(v. 21, 22; Mk. ii. 6, 8): Jn. xi. 50 the true reading is Aoyileobe. 

motamés. In N.T. this adj. never has the local signification, 
“from what country or nation?” cujas? (Aesch. Cho. 575; Soph. 
O.C. 1160). It is synonymous with qotos, a use which is found in 
Demosthenes ; and it always implies astonishment, with or without 
admiration (vii. 39; Mt. viii. 27; Mk. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 11; 1 Jn. 
iii. 1). In LXX it does not occur. The original form is rodazds, 
and may come from aod dad; but -Samros is perhaps a mere ter- 
mination. 


ety. It is only in Lk. in N.T. that we find the opt. in indirect questions. 
In him it is freq. both without ay (iii. 15, viii. 9, xxii. 23; Acts xvii. 11, 
xxi. 33, xxv. 20) and with dy (vi. 11; Acts v. 24, x. 17). In Acts viii. 31 we 
have opt. with dy in a direct question. Simcox, Lang. of N.7. p. 112; 
Win. xli. 4. c, p. 374. 


80. Mh poBod, Mapidu, eipes yap xdpw mapd to Oecd. See on 


women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb” (ver. 42), are first found in the 
Liber Antiphonianus attributed to Gregory the Great ; and they were authorized 
as a formula to be taught with the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, ¢. A.D. 1198. 
The third t, ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at 
the hour of death,” was added in the fifteenth century, and was authorized by 
Pope Pius v. in 1568, 
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ver. 13. The efpes Xdpw m. T.®, explains xexapirwpyévy. The phrase 
is Hebraic: Noe ebpey xdépw evavriov Kupiov rot @eod (Gen. vi. 8; 
comp. xviii. 3, xxxix. 4). See on iv. 22. 


ovdhhypyn- For the word see on ver. 24, and for the form comp. ii. 21, 
xx. 47; Acts i. 8, ii. 38, xxiii. 27; Jn. v. 43, xvi. 14, 15, 24. In Ionic we 
have fut. Aduyoum. Veitch, p. 359; Win. v. 4. f, p. 54. 


év yaotpl kal réEy uidy, kal kadécers 15 Svopa. The same word- 
ing is found Gen. xvi. 16 of Ishmael, and Is. vii. 14 of Immanuel. 
Comp. Gen. xvii. 19 of Isaac, and Mt. i. 21 of Jesus. In all cases 
the cadéoes is not a continuation of the prophecy, but a command, 
as in most of the Ten Commandments (Mt. v. 21, 27, 33; comp. 
Lk. iv. 12; Acts xxiii. 5, etc.) Win. xliii. 5. c, p. 396. The 
name "Ingots was revealed independently to Joseph also (Mt. i. 21). 
It appears in the various forms of Oshea, Hoshea, Jehoshua, 
Joshua, Jeshua, and Jesus. Its meaning is “ Jehovah is help,” or 
“God the Saviour.” See Pearson, On the Creed, art. ii. sub init. 
p- 131, ed. 1849. 

82. obros dora. péyas. As in ver. 15, this is forthwith ex- 
plained; and the greatness of Jesus is very different from the 
greatness of John. The title vids ‘Ypicrou expresses some very 
close relation between Jesus and Jehovah, but not the Divine Son- 
ship in the Trinity ; comp. vi. 35. On the same principle as @eds 
and Kipwos, “Yyoros is anarthrous: there can be only one Highest 
(Ecclus. vii. 15, xvii. 26, xix. 17, xxiv. 2, 23, xxix. 11, etc.). The 
k\ynOjoero. is not a mere substitute for éora:; He not only shall be 
the Son of God, but shall be recognised as such. In the Acti Pauli 
et Thecle we have Maxdpio of codiav rAaBdvres "Incod Xprorod, dre 
avrol viol ipiorov KAnOycovra (Tischendorf, p. 239). For tév Opdvov 
AaveiS comp. 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13 ; Is. ix. 6, 7, xvi. 5. 

AavetS 10d matpds abt0d. ‘This is thought to imply the Davidic 
descent of Mary; but the inference is not quite certain. Jesus 
was the heir of Joseph, as both genealogies imply. Comp. Ps. 
cxxxiil. 11; Hos. iii. 14. There is abundant evidence of the belief 
that the Messiah would spring from David: Mk. xii. 35, x. 47, 
xi. 10; Lk. xviii. 38, xx. 41; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (Syr. Arab. Arm.); Ps. 
Sol. xvii. 23, 24; Talmud and Targums. See on Rom. i. 3. 

83. Bacttedoer . . . els Tods aidvas. Comp. “ But of the Son 
he saith, God is Thy throne for ever and ever” (Heb. i. 8, where 
see Wsctt.); also Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14; Jn. xii. 34; Rev. xi. 15. 
The eternity of Christ’s kingdom is assured by the fact that it is to 
be absorbed in the kingdom of the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 
These magnificent promises could hardly have been invented by a 
writer who was a witness of the condition of the Jews during the 
half century which followed the destruction of Jerusalem. Indeed, 
we may perhaps go further and say that “it breathes the spirit of 
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the Messianic hope before it had received the rude and crushing 
blow in the rejection of the Messiah” (Gore, Dissertations, p. 16). 
Comp. vv. 17, 54, 55, 68-71, il. 38. 

The constr. BaciAevew éxl c. acc. is not classical We have it again 

xix. 14, 27. 

84. Nas éotat todto. She does not ask for proof, as Zacharias 
did (ver. 18) ; and only in the form of the words does she ask as to 
the mode of accomplishment. Her utterance is little more than 
an involuntary expression of amazement: on dubitantis sed admir- 
antis (Grotius). In contrasting her with Zacharias, Ambrose says, 
Hee jam de negotio tractat; ile adhuc de nuntio dubitat. It is 
clear that she does not doubt the fact promised, nor for a moment 
suppose that her child is to be the child of Joseph. 

éret dvSpa ob ywdonw. Comp. Gen. xix. 8; Judg. xi. 39; 
Num. xxxi. 17.. The words are the avowal of a maiden conscious 
of her own purity; and they are drawn from her by the strange 
declaration that she is to have a son before she is married. It is 
very unnatural to understand. the words as a vow of perpetual 
virginity, or as stating that such a vow has already been taken, or 
is about to be taken. It is difficult to reconcile ov« éytvwoxev (im- 
perf., not aor.) adriv éws (Mt. i. 25) with any such vow.? 

35. Nveipa dyvov éwehedcetar emt oé. It may be doubted whether 
the article is omitted “ because Holy Spirit is here a proper name” ; 
rather because it is regarded impersonally as the creative power of 
God. Comp. kat rvedua @cod érepepero érdvw rod vdatos (Gen. i. 2): 
the two passages are very parallel. See on ver. 15. Both zvetya 
and dyov have special point. It is spirit and not flesh, what is 
holy and not what is sinful, that is to produce this effect in her. 
With érededoerar ert oé comp. Acts i. 3. Excepting Eph. ii. 7 and 
Jas. v. i, the verb is peculiar to Lk. (xi. 22, xxi. 26; Acts i. 8, 
Vill. 24, xili. 40, xiv. 19). 

Stvapis ‘Yipiorou émoxidcet got. For Suvapis see on iv. 14; for 
émcxidoet comp. the account of the Transfiguration (ix. 34), and 
for the dat. comp. the account of Peter’s shadow (Acts v. 15). It 
is the idea of the Shechinah which is suggested here (Exod. xl. 38). 
The cloud of glory signified the Divine presence and power, and it 
is under such influence that Mary is to become a mother. 

8.6. This illative particle is rare in the Gospels (vii. 7; Mt. xxvii. 8); 
not in Mk. or Jn. 

7 yevydpevov Gytov KAnOycetar vids Geod. “The holy thing which 
shall be born shall be called the Son of God,” or, “That which 


1H. Lasserre renders pudsque je n'ai nul rapport avec mon mart, and ex- 
plains that dvy szgnzfie mari, epoux; et la phrase marque la voeu de virginité 
conjugale fait par Marie (pp. 265, 564, ed. 1887). It is impossible that d&vdpa, 
without either article or possessive pronoun, can mean ‘‘ my husband,” 
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shall be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.” The latter of 
these two renderings seems to be preferable. Comp. dy.ov 76 xupio 
KAnOnoerar (ii. 22); Nalwpaios KryOjoerar (Mt. ii. 23); viol @cod 
KAnOjoovra (Vv. 9); eAdxuoros KAnOynoerar and péyas KA. (v. 19). In 
all cases the appellation precedes the verb. The unborn child is 
called dyvov as being free from all taint of sin. De hoc Sancto idem 
_ angelus est locutus, Dan. ix. 24 (Beng.). The é« ood, which many 
authorities insert after yevvépevov, is probably an ancient gloss, de- 
rived perhaps from Mt. i. 16: 8 AB C?D and most versions omit. 

The title “Son of God,” like “Son of Man,” was a recognized 
designation of the Messiah. In Z~och, and often in 4 Ezra, the 
. Almighty speaks of the Messiah as His Son. Christ seldom used 
it of Himself (Mt. xxvii. 43; Jn. x. 36). But we have it in the 
voice from heaven (iii. 22, ix. 35); in Peter’s confession (Mt. 
xvl. 16); in the centurion’s exclamation (Mk. xv. 39) ; in the devil’s 
challenge (iv. 3, 9); in the cries of demoniacs (Mk. iii. 11, v. 7). 
Very early the Christian Church chose it as a concise statement of 
the divine nature of Christ. See on Rom. i. 4, and Swete, Afpos¢. 
Creed, p. 24. For &ywov see on Rom.i. 7. The radical meaning 
is “set apart for God, consecrated.” 

86. Kat idod "EheodBet  cuyyevis cou. Comp. ver. 20. Mary, 
who did not ask for one, receives a more gracious sign than 
Zacharias, who demanded it. The relationship between her and 
Elisabeth is unknown. 


*€ Cousin,” started by Wiclif, and continued until RV. substituted ‘‘kins- 
woman,” has now become too definite in meaning. The kinship has led 
artists to represent the two children as being playmates; but Jn. i. 31 seems 
to be against such companionship. It has also led to the conjecture that 
Jesus was descended from both Levi and Judah (see on ver. 27). But Levites 
might marry with other tribes; and therefore Elisabeth, who was descended 
from Aaron, might easily be related to one who was descended from David. 
This verse is not evidence that Mary was not of the house of David. 

The late form cvyyevis (comp. evyevls), and the Ion. dat. yjpe. for ype 
(Gen. xv. 15, xxi. 7, xxv. 8), should be noticed; also that odros being the 
subject, the noun has no article. Comp. xxi. 22. The combination xal 
odros is peculiar to Lk. (viii. 41?, xvi. I, xx. 28). The relative ages cf Jesus 
and of John are fixed by this statement. 

We may take xadovuévy as imperf. part., ‘* Used to be called.” This 
reproach would cease when she reappeared at the end of the five months 
(ver. 24). kaXovpmevos with appellations is freq. in Lk. 


87. odk dduvatycer mapa Tod Ocod may Apa. The-negative and 
the verb are to be closely combined and taken as the predicate of 
wav pyya. We must not take ov« with wav. This is plain from 
Gen. xviii. 14: py advvaret rapa TO Meo wav pyya; “ Hath God 
said, and can He not do it?” ze. Is anything which God has pro- 
mised impossible? RV. here has “be void of power” for ddvvarety ; 
but it is doubtful whether the verb ever has this signification. Of 
things, it means “to be impossible” (Mt. xvii. 20); and of persons, 
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“to be unable”; in which case, like duvareivy (Rom. xiv. 4; 2 Cor. 
ix. 8), it is followed by the infin. That “be impossible” is the 
meaning, both here and Gen. xviii. 14, is probable from Job xlii. 2, 
olda Stu mdvra Svvacat, ddvvarel Sé cor ovMe&v ; and from Zech. viii. 6, 
where dduvaryce is used of a thing being too hard for man but not 
too hard for God; and from Jer. xxxii. 17, where both Aquila and 
Symmachus have ovk dduvarjce for od ur) droxpuBj of LXX. We 
render, therefore, “ From God no word shall be impossible.” The 
idiom od - . . mas, in the sense of “all . . . not,” Ze. “none,” is 
probably Hebraic. Comp. Mt. xxiv. 22. It is less common in 
N.T. than in LXX (Exod. xii. 16, 44, xx. 16; Dan. ii. 10, etc.), 
Win. xxvi. 1, p. 214. 

838. “150d 7 SovAy Kupiov. That iSov is not a verb, but an 
exclamation, is manifest from the verbless nominative which follows 
it. Comp. v. 12, 18 “Handmaid” or “servant” is hardly 
adequate to dovAy. It is rather “bondmaid” or “slave.” In an 
age in which almost all servants were slaves, the idea which is 
represented by our word “servant” could scarcely arise. In N.T. 
the fem. dovAn occurs only here, ver. 48, and Acts ii. 18, the last 
being a quotation. 

yévouTd pot kata Td pfd gov. This is neither a prayer that 
what has been foretold may take place, nor an expression of joy at 
the prospect. Rather it is an expression of swdmission— God’s 
will be done”: zivag ecius ypddopevos: 3 BovdAcrar 6 ypader's, 
ypapérw (Eus.). Mary must have known how her social position 
and her relations with Joseph would be affected by her being with 
child before her marriage. There are some who maintain that the 
revelation made to Joseph (Mt. i. 18-23) is inconsistent with what 
Lk. records here ; for would not Mary have told him of the angelic 
message? We may reasonably answer that she would not do so. 
Her own inclination would be towards reserve (ii. 51); and what 
likelihood was there that he would believe so amazing a story? 
She would prefer to leave the issue with regard to Joseph in God’s 
hands. 

dmpOev dn’ airiis 6 dyyedos. Ut peracta legatione. Comp. 
Acts xii, 10; Judg. vi. 21. 


On the whole of this exquisite narrative Godet justly remarks: ‘* Ouelle 
dignité, quelle pureté, quelle simplicité, quelle délicatesse dans tout ce dialogue! 
Pas un mot de trop, pas un de trop peu. Une telle narration n’a pu émaner que 
de la sphere sainte dans laquelle le fact lut-méme avart eu lieu” (i. p. 128, 38me 
ed. 1888). Contrast the attempts in the apocryphal gospels, the writers of 
which had our Gospels to imitate, and yet committed such gross offences against 
taste, decency, and even morality. What would their inventions have been if 
they had had no historical Gospels to guide them? 


Dr. Swete has shown that the doctrine of the Miraculous Conception 
was from the earliest times part of the Creed. Beginning with Justin 
Martyr (AZol. i. 21, 31, 32, 33, 63; Zzxy. 23, 48, 100), he traces back 
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through Aristides 0. R. Harris, p. 24; Hennecke, 2 9; Barnes, Canon. and 
Uncanon. Gospp. 13), Reve — xix.; Trall. ix.; Smyr. i.), the 
Valentinians, and ilides ke, to whom th eee Gnostics a Jed. 
The silence of S. Mark ge pre: tht ; his record does not profess to go 
farther back than the ministry of the Baptist In the Third Gospel we reach 
not merely the date of the Gospel (A.D. get but the date of the early 
traditions incorporated in these first chapters, traditions preserved (possibly 
in writing) at Jerusalem, and derived from Mary herself. 
The testimony of the First Gospel is perhaps even earlier in origin, gnd is 
cag independent. It probably eo pp: with Joseph, as the other with 
(Gore, Lampton Lectures, p. 76; Dissertations on Subjects connected 
prs the Incarnation, pp. 12-40). Greatly as the two narratives differ, both 
bear witness to the virgin birth (Swete, The Apostles Creed, ch. iv.). 


29-66. The Visit of the Mother of the Saviour to the Mother 
Of the Forerunner. 


This narrative grows naturally out of the two which precede it 
in this group. The two women, who through Divine interposition 
are about to become mothers, meet and confer with one another. 
Not that a desire to talk about her marvellous experience prompts 
Mary to go, but because the Angel had suggested it (ver. 36). 
That Joseph’s intention of putting her away caused the journey, is 
an unnecessary conjecture. 


It is not to see why the Song of Elisabeth is not given in metrical 
form either in WH. orin RV. It seems to have the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry in a marked degree, if not in so full a manner as the Magnificat, 
Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis. It consists of two strophes of four lines 
each, thus— 

Lblhoynpeyg ob bv ~yuvakly, 

Kol ethoryqpevos & Kapmos Tis Kolbas cov, 
Kol wibey por Toto 

ta 9g 4 varnp 700 Kuplov pou mpos wh; j 


lob "yap ios bytvero 4 porh rob doracpoi cov els rh Grd pov, 


éonlpracer by dryahhiice 7b Bptpos dv 7a xole pov. 
Kal porapla 4 muretouca Ort Cato Tehelwos 


Tos hadqplyous obrg mapa. Kuplov. 


On all four songs see a paper on “ Messianic Psalms of the N.T.,” ty 
B. B. Warfield, Lzposttor, 31d series, ii. pp. 301, 321 ff 


. 89. *Avaotéoa. A very favourite word with Lk., who has it 
about sixty times against about twenty-two times in the rest of 
N.T. It occurs hundreds of times in LXX. Of preparation for 
a journey it is specially common (xv. 18, 20; Acts x. 20, xxii. 10, 
etc.). Lk. i is also fond of such phrases as ey. Taig fpepars tadrass, 
or & roils qpépars Twos (ver. 5, IL I, iV. 2, 25, V- 35, Vi. 12, ix. 36, 
etc.; Acts i. 15, ii. 18, v. 37, Vi 1, vii. 41, etc.) They are not 
found in Jn., and occur only four times in Mt., and the same in Mk. 
Here “in those days” means soon after the Annunciation. As 
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the projected journey was one of several days, it would require time 
to arrange it and find an escort. See small print note on ver. 20. 

émropevOn eis Thy épuriy. There is no trace of “Opewvy as a 
proper name; % épwy means the mountainous part of Judah as 
distinct from the plain (ver. 65; Gen. xiv. 10; Num. xiii. 29; 
Josh. ix. 1, x. 40; comp. Judith 1. 6, il. .22,: iv. 7). It is worth 
noting that in this narrative, which is from an independent source, 
Lk. twice uses 4 épw7. Elsewhere, when he is on the same ground 
as Mt. and Mk., he uses, as they do, 76 dpos (vi. 12, Vili. 32, ix. 
28, 37). None of them use either épos or ta dpn. Lft. On a Fresh 
Revision of N.T. pp. 124, 186, 3rd ed. 1891. For the shortening of 
épew7 to down see WH. ii. App. p. 154. Grotius rightly remarks on 
peta oroudis, ”e negligeret signum quod augende ipsius fiducie Deus 
assignaverat. Comp. Mk. vi. 25; Exod. xii. 11; Wisd. xix. 2. 

eis Tod “lodda. Lk. does not give the name, probably because 
he did not know it. It may have been Hebron, just as it may 
have been any town in the mountainous part of Judah, and Hebron 
was chief among the cities allotted to the priests. But if Lk. had 
meant Hebron, he would either have named it or have written r7v 
mwéAw in the sense of the chief priestly dwelling. But it is very 
doubtful whether the arrangement by which certain cities were 
allotted to the priests was carried into effect; and, if so, whether 
it continued. Certainly priests often lived elsewhere. Eli lived 
at Shiloh, Samuel at Ramathaim-Zophim, Mattathias at Modin. 
None of these had been allotted to the priests. See on ver. 23. 


That Iovéa is the name of the town, and represents Juttah (’Irdv or "Ierrd 
or Tavd), which was in the mountain region of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), and had 
been allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16), is possible. Reland (1714) was 
perhaps the first to advocate this. Robinson found a village called Yuttah in 
that region (es. zz Pal. ii. p. 206), and the identification is attractive. But 
the best authorities seem to regard it as precarious. A tradition, earlier than 
the Crusades, makes Azz Karim to be the birthplace of John the Baptist. 
Didon (/ésus Christ, App. D) contends for this, appealing to V. Guerin, 
Description de la Palestine, i. p. 83, and Fr. Liévin, Gudde de la Palestine, ii. 
But it is best to regard the place as an unknown town of Judah. In any case, 
the spelling “Juda” (AV.) is indefensible ; comp. ili. 33. 


41. éyéveto . . . éoxiptnoev. See detached note at the end of 
the chapter. It is improbable that in her salutation Mary told 
Elisabeth of the angelic visit. The salutation caused the move- 
ment of the unborn child, and Elisabeth is inspired to interpret 
this sign aright. Grotius states that the verb is a medical word for 
the movement of children in the womb, but he gives no instances. 
It is used Gen. xxv. 22 of the unborn Esau and Jacob, and Ps. 
cxiil. 4, 6 of the mountains skipping like rams. In class. Grk. it is 
used of the skipping both of animals and of men. For émdjoby 
Tvevpatos Gytou see On ver. 15. as = “when” is very freq. in Lk. 

42, dvepovnoev, 1 Chron. xv. 28, xvi. 4, 5, 42; 2 Chron. 
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v. 13; here only in N.T. Lk. frequently records strong expres- 
sions of emotion, adding peyahn to Kpauy%, pov, xapa, etc. (il. To, 
iV. 33, Vili. 28, xvii. 15, xix. 34, Sxhit. 23, 46, xxlv.252), It: is 
perhaps because kpavyy seemed less appropriate to express a cry of 
joy that it has been altered (A C D) to the more usual ¢dwvy. But 
it is convincingly attested (8 BL). It means any cry of strong 
feeling, whether surprise (Mt. xxv. 6), anger (Eph. iv. 31); or 
distress (Heb. v. 7): 

Eddoynpévn od év yuvargiv, A Hebraistic periphrasis for the 
superlative, “ Among women thou art the one who is specially 
blessed.” Mary has a claim to this title «ar e€oyyv. Comp. 
vii. 28. Somewhat similar expressions occur in class. Grk., esp. in 
poetry: & ida yuvarxdv (Eur. Al. 460); & oxérA’ dvdpav (Aristoph. 
Ran, 1048). In N.T. cddoynpévos is used of men, etdAoyntds of 
God: see on ver. 68. With eddoynpévos 6 kapmds Tis Kordlas cou 
comp. cbAoynpeva Ta exyova THs K. cov (Deut. xxviii. 4) and kapmoy 
kotAias (Gen. xxx. 2; Lam. ii. 20). See small print on ver. 15. 

43. kal md0ev pot toto. We understand yéyovey: comp. Mk. 
xii. 37. Aodestix filii preludens qui olim Christo erat dicturus, od 
épxn mpos pe; (Grotius). It is by inspiration (ver. 41) that Elisabeth 
knows that she who greets her is 2 pajryp rod Kupiov, Ze. of the 
Messiah (Ps. cx. 1). The expression “ Mother of God” is not 
found in Scripture. 

In iva €On we have a weakening of the original force of va, which begins 
with the Alexandrine writers as an alternative for the infinitive, and has 
become universal in modern Greek. Godet would keep the telic force by 
arbitrarily substituting ‘‘ What have I done?” for ‘‘ Whence is this to me?” 


‘What have I done in order that?” etc. Comp. the Lucan constr., rodro 
Ore (x. II, xii. 39; Acts xxiv. 14). 


44, *I80d yap ds éyévero wv tod dotacpod cov. On this 
yap Bengel bases the strange notion that the conception of the 
Christ takes place at the salutation: ydép vrationem experimens, cur 
hoc ipso temporis puncto Elisabet primum “ Matrem Domini sui” 
proclamet Mariam. . . . Nune Dominus, et respectu matris et 
progenitorum, et respeclu locorum, ubt conceptus xque ac natus est, 
ex Juda est ortus. It is a mark of the delicacy and dignity of the 
narrative that the time is not stated ; but ver. 38 is more probable 
than ver. 40. Excepting 2 Cor. vil. 11, i80d ydp is peculiar to Lk. 
(ver. 48, li. 10, vi. 23, xvii. 21; Acts ix. 11). For éyéveto i duh 
see on ili. 22 and 36. 

45. paxapla % motevcaca St. Latin texts, both of Lat. Vet. 
and of Vulg., vary much between Jeata gue credidit quoniam and 
beata que credidisti quontiam. English Versions are equally varied, 
even Wic. and Rhem. being different. “Blessed is she that 

1 P, Didon inaccurately renders this, Comment se fazt-l que la mére de mon 
Dieu vienne & moz (p. 111), 
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believed” is probably right. This is the first beatitude in the 
Gospel; and it is also the last: paxdpot of py iSdvres Kat murred- 
caytes (Jn. xx. 29). In Mk. paxdpios does not occur; and in 
Jn. only xiii. 17 and xx. 29. It is specially common in Lk. 

This verse is one of many places in N.T. in which 67¢ may be either ‘‘ that ” 
or ‘‘ because”: see on vii. 16. There can be little doubt that Luther, Erasmus, 
Beza, and all Latin and English Versions are right in taking the latter sense here. 
The 8rc introduces the reason why the belief is blessed and not the contents (Syr. 
Sin.) of the belief. There is no need to state what Mary believed. Elisabeth 
adds her faith to Mary’s, and declares that, amazing as the promise is, it will 
assuredly be fulfilled. Only a small portion of what had been promised (31-33) 
nad as yet been accomplished ; and hence the éorat tedetwous, ‘* There shall 
be a bringing to perfection, an accomplishment” (Heb. vii. 11). Comp. é&edev- 
copa els TeAclwow Tov Adywv Gv édadjoare per’ éuod (Judith x. 9). 


46-56. The Magnificat or Song of Mary. 

This beautiful lyric is neither a reply to Elisabeth nor an 
address to God. It is rather a meditation; an expression of per- 
sonal emotions and experiences. It is more calm and majestic 
than the utterance of Elisabeth. The exultation is as great, but it 
is more under control. The introductory eiev, as contrasted with 
avepovncev kpavyy peyédy (ver. 42), points to this. The hymn is 
modelled upon the O.T. Psalms, especially the Song of Hannah 
{1 Sam. ii. 1-10); but its superiority to the latter in moral and 
spiritual elevation is very manifest. From childhood the Jews 
knew many of the O.T. lyrics by heart ; and, just as our own poor, 
who know no literature but the Bible, easily fall into biblical 
language in times of special joy or sorrow, so Mary would naturally 
fall back on the familiar expressions of Jewish Scripture in this 
moment of intense exultation. The exact relation between her 
hymn and these familiar expressions can be best seen when the 
two are placed side by side in a table. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. 


Meyahives i) Wux pov Tov Kbpop 
kal éyadNlacev 7d mveSud mov 
érl TQ owrhpl pow 
Ort éwéBreWev emt rv raTwelvwow 


Tis SovdAns abrod 
(50d yap amd rod viv 
paxaptodoly pe waicat at yeveal. 
6rt érolnoév wor peydda 6 Suvaréds, 
kal dyov 7d 8voua adrod, 
Kat 7d é\eos avrod els yeveds kal yeveds 


tots poBoupuévors avrdv. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


W’EorepedOn 4 xapdla wou év Kuply, 
bYWwOn Képas pov 
cg pov. 
8 day ériBrérwv émiPreyns Thy rawel- 
vuow 
Tis SovAnS cov— 
8 Maxapla éyd, bre 
paxaplfoucly we micat al yuvatxes. 
4 Soris érolncev ev cor Td péyaha— 
5 dyov kal PoBepdv 7d bvoua avrod. 
® 5d dé ENeos Tod Kuplou dd 720 alavos 
kal €ws Tod al&vos 


él rovs poBoupévous avrdy. 





11 Sam. ii. 1. 
4 Deut. x. 21. 


21 Sam. i. 11. 
5 Ps. cxi. 9. 


® Gen. xxx. 13. 
SOPS..cliie 17. 
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"Erolgcev xpdros év Bpaxlom abrot 


Steckbpricev brepnpdvous 
dtavolg Kkapélas air&v. 
kalethev Guvdoras did Opbywv 
kal twoev TaTrevovs, 
mewvras évérhycev ayabav 
Kal whovrotvras éEaméaretiev Kevovs. 


"AvreddBero Iopand masdds atrod, 


pynoOjva édéous, 
xadiws éhddnoev mpds Tos marépas huav 
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16) éramewdcas ws Tparparlay drep- 
hpavor, 
kal év T@ Bpaxlom Tis Suvdpews cov 
Oteckbpriaas Tovs Ex Opovs cou 
3 eLarrooré\Aww lepels alxpadrous 
Ouwvdoras dé ys katréorpeer, 
8 rdy rooivra Tarewvous els tos, 
kal drokwddéras é&eyelpovra, 
* Kupwos mrwxlfe kal mourlte 
Tatevot Kal dvupot. ‘ 
5 Yuyhy wewacav évérdycev dyabav. 
© 20 de, Iopand, mais pov, od dvreda- 
Bopnv— 
7 éuvioOn Tod édéous atrod 7G "Iaxwp. 
8 ddce els ddjOcay TS "laxwB, freov 


7@ ’ABpadp, KdOor. uooas rots 
TaTpaow hav kara Tas Nuépas TAS 
&umpoobev, 

976 Aaveld cal rg orépuart airod ews 
aldvos. 


The hymn falls into four strophes, 46-48, 49 and 50, 51-53, 
54 and 55.1° 

46. Meyahdver % Wuxi pou tov Kiptov. The verb is used in the 
literal sense of “ enlarge,” Mt. xxiii. 5: comp. Lk.i. 58. More often, 
as here, in the derived sense of “esteem great, extol, magnify” 
(Acts v. 13, x. 46, xix. 17). So also in class. Grk. Weiss goes 
too far when he contends that “distinctions drawn between 
yyy and mvedpa have absolutely no foundation in N.T. usage” 
(sind ganzlich unbegriindet); but it is evident that no distinction 
is to be made here. The yvyy and the zvcipa are the immaterial 
part of man’s nature as opposed to the body or the flesh. It is in 
her inner, higher life, in her real self, that Mary blesses God in 
jubilation. If a distinction were made here, we ought to have 
peyodtver 76 mvebpd pov and jycAdace 4 Wuxy pov, for the mvedya 
is the seat of the religious life, the yvx7 of the emotions. See Lft. 
Notes on the Epp. of S. Paul, p. 88, 1895, and the literature there 
quoted, esp. Olshausen, Opusc. p. 157. 

47. jyaddlacev. A word formed by Hellenists from dydAd\owa, and 
freq. in LXX (Ps. xv. 9, xlvii. 12, lxix. 5; Is. xxxv. 2; Jer. xlix. 4). The 
act. is rare; perhaps only here and Rev. xix. 7; but as v./. 1 Pet. i. 8. The 
aor. may refer to the occasion of the angelic visit. But it is the Greek idiom 
to use the aor. in many cases in which we use the perf., and then it is mis- 
leading to translate the Grk. aor. by the Eng. aor. Moreover, in late Grk. 


78’ ABpadp xal rp oréppare airod els 
Tov alGvde 





1 Ps, Ixxxix. II. 2 Job xii. 19. 8 Jobv. 11. 

47 Sam. ii. 7. 5 Ps. cvii. 9. 6 Ts. xli. 8. 

™Ps. xcviii. 3. 8 Mic. vii. 20. ® 2 Sam. xxii. 51. 

10 On the structure of Hebrew poetry, see Driver, Literature of the O.T. 
pp. 338-345, T. & T. Clark, 1891. 

On the use of the Magnificat, first at Lauds in the Gallican Church, from 
A.D. 507, and then at Vespers on Saturday in the Sarum Breviary, see Blunt, 


Annotated Prayer-Book, 
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the distinction between aor. and perf. had become less sharp. Simcox, 
Lang. of N.T. pp. 103-106. 


TO Oc TO owripi pov. He is the Saviour of Mary as well as 
of her fellows. She probably included the notion of external and 
political deliverance, but not to the exclusion of spiritual salvation. 
For the expression comp. 1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3; Tit. i. 3, ii. 10, iii, 4; 
Jude 25; Ps. xxiii. 5, cvi. 21. In the Ps. Sod we have *AA7jGea 
Tov Sixaiwy rapa Ocod cwrijpos avray (iii, 7); and ucts St Awoduer 
éxt @cdv tov cwrjppa Hudv (xvii. 3). Comp. Ps. Sol. viii. 39, xvi. 4. 

48. St éwéBeev emt Thy tateivwow Tis SovAns adtod. Comp. 
Hannah’s prayer for a child 1 Sam. i. rr. In spite of her humble 
position as a carpenter’s bride, Mary had been chosen for the 
highest honour that a human being could receive. For raeivwors 
comp. Acts viii. 33 (from Is. liii. 8) and Phil. iii. 21; and for iSet ~ 
Tv tare(vwow Comp. 2 Kings xiv. 26 and Ps. xxv. 18. This use 
of émiBAérew ei is freq. in LXX (Ps. xxv. 16, lxix. 16, cii. 19, 
cxix. 132, etc.); see esp. 1 Sam. ix. 16. 

i80d yap awd Tod viv pakapiodciv pe wacat at yeveat. For iSos 
ydép see on ver. 42, and for dwé tod viv see ony. ro. Elisabeth 
had begun this paxapi{ew, and we have another instance in the 
woman from the crowd (xi. 27). Note the wide difference between 
the scope of Mary’s prophecy, paxapiotow wacar ai yeveai, and 
Leah’s nee of fact, paxapiLovoiy pe aca ai yuvaikes (Gen. 
XXX. I3). 


The Latin renderings of dwd rod vip are interesting: ex hoe (Vulg.), 
a modo (da), a nunc (Cod. Gall.). 


49, Sti éroincéy pot peydda 6 Suvards. Here the second strophs 
begins. The reading xeyaActa may come from Acts ii. rr: comp. 
& éroinoas peyadcia (Ps. Ixx. 19). With 6 dvvardés comp. SWvamis 
‘Yiorov (ver. 35) and Kvpwos xparaids kat duvards (Ps. xxiii. 8). In 
LXX dvvards is very common, but almost invariably of men. After 
both dvvards and airod we should place a colon. The clause xa 
dy.ov TO dvoua abrod is a separate sentence, neither dependent upon 
the preceding 67, nor very closely connected with what follows. 

50. kat 1d Edeos adtod eis yeveds Kal yeveds Tots HoBoupévors 
aitév. Comp. Ps. Sol. x. 4, xai rd eXeos Kupiou éxt rods dyaravras 
avrév év dAnbeta, Kat uvnoOyoerae Kipios trav SovAwv atrod év ade: 
also xill. 11, éi dé rods davous 7d EXcos Kupiov, kal éxt rods PoBoupée 
vous abrov 7d éAcos adrod. With eis yeveds x. y. comp. cis yeveds 
yevedv (Is. xxxiv. 17), eis yevedy kal yevedy (Ps. lxxxix. 2), and xara 
yevedv kai yevedy (1 Mac. ii. 61). “Fearing God” is the O.T. 
description of piety. Nearly the whole verse comes from Ps. 
cili, 17. 

51, ‘Ewolnoev xpdros év Bpaxlove aitod, Steoxdpmicev, x.t.A. Begin- 
ning of the third strophe. The six aorists in it are variously explained. 
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1. They tell of things which the Divine power and holiness and mercy 
(wv. 49, 50) have already accomplished in the past. 2. According to the 
common prophetic usage, they speak of the future as already past, and tell of 
the effects to be produced by the Messiah as if they had been produced, 
é igs) are gnomic, and express God’s normal acts. We may set aside this 
ast. It is very doubtful whether the aor. is ever used of what is normal or 
habitual (Win. xl. 5. b, 1, p. 346). Of the other two explanations, the 
second is to be preferred. It is more likely that Mary is thinking of the far- 
reaching effects of the blessing conferred upon herself than of past events unr 
connected with that blessing. In either case the six aorists must be translated 
by the English perfect. They show that in this strophe, as in the second, we 
have a triplet. There it was God’s power, holiness, and mercy. Here it is 
the contrasts between proud and humble, high and low, rich and poor. 

Both érolqncev kpdros and év Bpaylovt atrotd are Hebraisms. For the 
former comp. de&d Kuplov éroincev divapw (Ps. cxviii. 15). For i x lov to 
express Divine power comp. Acts xiii. 17; Jn. xii. 38 (from Is. lit. 1); Ps. 
xliv. 3, xcvili. 1, etc. The phrase & xetpl xparag Kal év Bpaxlou bynr¢@ is 
freq. in LXX (Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, vi. 21, xxvi. 8). This use of é is in the 
main Hebraistic (xxii. 49; Rev. vi. 8; Judg. xv. 15, xx. 16; 1 Kings xii, 183 
Judith vi. 12, viii. 33). Win. xlviii. 3. d, p. 485. 

imepnddvovs Siavola KapSlas atrav. The dat. limits brepnpdvovs: 
they are proud and overweening in thought. In N.T. brephpavos is never 
“ conspicuous above” others, but always in a bad sense, ‘* ee down on” 
others (Jas. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; Rom.i. 30; 2 Tim. iii. 2. It is freq. in 
LXX. Comp. Ps. Sol. ii. 35, rouplfov trepnpdvovs els draddeav aldvioy & 
dripla; also iv. 28. See Wsctt. on I Jn. ii. 16, and Trench, Syn. xxix. ~ 


52. xabeidey Buvdotas Grd Opdvwv Kat tpwoev tamewods, “He 
hath put down potentates from thrones,” “ Potentates” rather 
than “ princes” es or “the mighty” (AV.), because of 1 Tim. 
vi. 15. Comp. dvvdora. Papas (Gen. L 4). In Acts viii. 27 it is 
an adj. It is probable that ravevovs here means primarily the 
oppressed poor as opposed to tyrannical rulers. See Hatch, Biblical 
Grech, pp. 73-77. Besides the parallels given in the table (p. 31) 
comp. évaAapPdvuv mpgeis 6 Kipios, tarewov Se dpaptwrods ews THs 
vis (Ps. cxlvii. 6); Opovois épxdvrwy Kabeirev 6 Kbpios, kal éxdburey 
mpgeis dvr’ abrav (Ecclus. x. 14); also Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14; Jas. 
i.g, 10. In Clem. Rom. Cor. lix. 3 we have what looks like a 
paraphrase, but may easily come from O.T. Comp. Ezoach xlvi. 5. 

53. mwewovras événdnoev Gyodv. Both material and spiritual 
goods may be included. Comp. wAjpas dprwv qAarrébycay, Kat 
éabevoivres mapixav yay (1 Sam. ii. 5); also Ps. Sol. v. 10-12, x. 7. 

54. *AvrehdBero “lopand maidds abtot. The fourth strophe. 
The regular biblical meaning of dvruAcpBdvopm is “lay hold of 
in order to support or succour” (Acts xx. 35; Ecclus. ii. 6); hence 
éyridnys is “ succour, help” (1 Cor. xii. 28; Ps. xxi. 20, Ixxxiii. 8), 
and dyriAfmrup is “helper” (Ps. xviii. 3, liv. 6). There is no 
doubt that adds atrod means “His servant,” not “His son.” 
The children of God are called réxva or vioi, but not zaides. We 
have ais in the sense of God’s servant used of Israel or Jacob 
(Is. xli. 8, 9, xiii. 1, xliv. 1, 2, 21, xlv. 4); of David (Lk. 1 693 
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Acts iv. 25; Ps. xvii. 1; Is. xxxvii. 35); and of Christ (Acts 
iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30). Comp. Ps. Sol. xii. 7, xvii. 23; Didaché, 
ix. 253, X.2; 3. ; 

pynoOivar édéous. “So as to remember mercy,” z¢. to prove 
that He had not forgotten, as they might have supposed. Comp. 

Ps. Sol. x. 4, kai pynoOjoera Kipios tév SovAwv abrov év edéet. 

55. xaas éXddnoev mpds. ‘Even as He spake unto”: see on 
vv. 2 and 13. This clause is not a parenthesis, but explains the 
extent of the remembrance of mercy. RV. is the first English 
Version to make plain that tH “ABpadp, x.t.d., depends upon 
pynoOjva. and not upon éAdAycey by rendering zpds “unto” and 
the dat. “toward.” To make this still more plain, “As He spake 
unto our fathers” is put into a parenthesis, which is not necessary. 
The Genevan is utterly wrong, “(Even as He promised to our 
fathers, zo wz/, to Abraham and his sede) for ever.” It is im- 
probable that Lk. would use both wpds and the simple dat. after 
é\dAnoev in the same sentence; or that he means to say that 
God spoke to Abraham’s seed for ever. The phrase eis tév aidva 
is common in the Psalms, together with «is tov aidva rot aidvos 
(Heb. i. 8) and «is aiéva aiévos. It means “unto the age,” Ze. 
the age xar éfoyyv, the age of the Messiah. The belief that 
whatever is allowed to see that age will continue to exist in that 
age, makes eis roy aiéva equivalent to “for ever.” This strophe, 
like ver. 72, harmonizes with the doctrine that Abraham is still 
alive (xx. 38), and is influenced by what takes place in the 
development of God’s kingdom on earth (Jn. viii. 56 ; comp. Heb. 
S15 As. xxix.) 22; °23)2 

For els rdv aléva ACF MS here have €ws aldévos (1 Chron. xvii. 16; 

Ezek. xxv. 15?), which does not occur in N.T. 


56. “Epewev S€ Mapidp, odv adty. Lk. greatly prefers ovv to 
pera. He uses ovv much more often than all N.T. writers put 
together. In his Gospel we find him using ovv where the parallel 
passage in Mt. or Mk. has jerd or kat ; ¢.g. vili. 38, 51, Xx. I, xxii. 14, 
56. We have ovv three times in these first two chapters ; here, ii. 5 
and 13. It is not likely that an interpolator would have caught 
all these minute details in Lk.’s style: see Introd. § 6. 

ds pijvas tpets. This, when compared with pry exros (ver. 36), 
leads us to suppose that Mary waited until the birth of John the 
Baptist. She would hardly have left when that was imminent. 
Lk. mentions her return before mentioning the birth in order to 
complete one narrative before beginning another; just as he 
mentions the imprisonment of the Baptist before the Baptism of 
the Christ in order to finish his account of John’s ministry before 
beginning to narrate the ministry of Jesus (iii. 20, 21). That 
Mary is not named in vv. 57, 58 is no evidence that she was not 
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present. It would be unnatural to say that one of the ..ousehold 
heard of the event; and, in fact, ot ovyyevets would include her, 
whether it is intended to do so or not. Origen, Ambrose, Bede, 
and others believe that she remained until the birth of John. For 
the patristic arguments for and against see Corn. & Lap. Lk. 
leaves us in doubt, probably because his authority left him in 
doubt ; but Didon goes too far in saying that Lk. insinuates that 
she was not present.! 


For this use of ®s comp. viii. 42 (not ii. 37); Acts i. 15, v. 7, 36. Lk. 
more often uses woe in this sense (iii. 23, ix. 14, 28, xxii. 41, 50, xxiii. 44; 
Acts il. 41, etc.). In bréorpeev we have another very favourite word which 
runs through both Gospel and Acts. It does not occur in the other Gospels, 
and is found elsewhere only Gal. i. 17 and Heb. vii. 1. 


Meyer rightly remarks that ‘‘the historical character of the Visitation of 
Mary stands or falls with that of the Annunciation.” The arguments against it 
are very inconclusive. 1. That it does not harmonize with Joseph’s dream in 
Mt. i. 20; which has been shown to be incorrect. 2. That there is no trace 
elsewhere of great intimacy between the two families; which proves absolutely 
nothing. 3. That the obvious purpose of the narrative is-to glorify Jesus, in 
making the unborn Baptist acknowledge Him as the Messiah; which is mere 
assertion. 4. That the poetic splendour of the narrative lifts it out of the 
historical sphere ; which implies that what is expressed with great poetic beauty 
cannot be historically true,—a canon which would be fatal to a great deal of 
historical material. We may assert of this narrative, as of that of the Annuncia- 
tion, that no one in the first or second century could have imagined either. 
Least of all could any one have given us the A/agnzjicat,—‘‘ the most magni- 
ficent cry of Joy that has ever issued from a human breast.” Nothing that has 
come down to us of that age leads us to suppose that any writer could have 
composed these accounts without historic truth to guide him, any more than an 
architect of that age could have produced Milan cathedral. Comp. the Prot- 
evangelium of James xii.-xiv.; the Pseudo-Matthew ix.-xii.; the Hist. of Joseph 
the Carpenter iii.-vi. 


57-80. The Birth and Circumcision of the Forerunner. 


57. émdjoby 6 xpdvos tod tékew adtyv. Expressions about time 
or days being fulfilled are found chiefly in these two chapters in 
N.T. (ver. 23, ii. 6, 21, 22). They are Hebraistic: e.g. érAnpd- 
Onoav ai Hepat TOD Téxew adryy (Gen. xxv. 24 ; comp. xxix. 21; Lev. 
xii. 4,6; Num. vi. 5, etc.). And rod réxew is gen. after 6 xpdvos. 


1Didon has some excellent remarks on the poetical portion of this 
narrative. La poéste est le langage des impressions vchémentes et des tdées 
sublimes. Chez les Juifs, comme chez tous les peuples d Orient, elle jaillact 
@inspiration. Tout Ame est poete, la jore ou la douleur la fait chanter. St 
jamais un coeur a di faire explosion dans quelque hymmne inspirée, Cest bien 
celui de la jeune fille élue de Dieu pour étre la mére du Messe. 

Elle emprunte & Vhistotre biblique des femmes gut, avant elle, ont tressatlle 
dans leur maternité, comme Liah et la mére de Samuel des expressions qu’ elle 
Jlargit et transfigure. Les hymnes nationaux qui célebrent la gloire de son 
peuple, la miséricorde, la puissance, la sagesse et la fidilité de Dieu, reviennent 
sur ses levres habituces d les chanter (Jésus Christ, p. 112, ed. 1891), The 
whole passage is worth consulting. 
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épeydduvev Képtos 73 Zdeos adrod per’ adrfs. The verb is not 
used in the same sense as in ver. 46, nor yet quite literally as in 
Mt. xxiii. 5, but rather “made conspicuous,” ze. bestowed con- 
spicuous mercy. Comp. ¢ueydAvvas tiv Siucavootvyy gov (Gen. 
xix. 19). The per’ abras does not mean that she co-operates 
with God, but that He thus deals with her. Comp. ver. 72, xX. 37, 
and «idere & eueyadwver pc” Sudv (1 Sam. xii. 24). In ouvéxatpov 
att we have the first beginning of the fulfilment of ver. 14. It 
means “rejoiced with her” (xv. 6, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 26), rather 
than “congratulated her” (Phil. ii. 17). 

59. fay mepitepety TS matStov. The nom. must be under- 
stood from the context, amici ad eam rem advocati, viz. some of 
those mentioned ver. 58. Circumcision might be performed 
anywhere and by any Jew, even by a woman (Exod. iv. 25). 


On the mixture of first and second aorist in such forms as #\@av, éreca, 
eldapev, dvetdav, etc., see Win. xiii. 1. a, p. 86; WH. ii. App. p. 164; 
and comp. ver. 61, ii. 16, v. 7, 26, vi. 17- Vil. 24, Xi. 2, 52, xxll. 523 Acts 
Uis23y X16 75 XViee3 75) x Xloe 74) Cts 


éxddouv aitd emt 1H dvdpar. tod twatpds attod. Not merely 
“they wished to call,” but “they began to call, were calling” ; 
comp. v. 6; Acts vii. 26; Mt. ili. 14. The custom of com- 
bining the naming with circumcision perhaps arose from Abram 
being changed to Abraham when circumcision was instituted. 
Naming after the father was common among the Jews (Jos. Vita, 
1; Ant. xiv. 1. 3). For the éwi comp. éexAnOy é’ dvépmare aitav 
(Neh. vii. 63). 

60. KAyPjcetar “lwdvys. It is quite gratuitous to suppose that 
the name had been divinely revealed to her, or that she chose it 
herself to express the boon which God had bestowed upon her. 
Zacharias would naturally tell her in writing what had taken place 
in the temple. With kadeitar To dvéuare Comp. xix. 2. 

62. évévevov, Here only in N.T., but we have vevw similarly 
used Acts xxiv. ro and Jn. xii. 24. Comp. éevvever dp6adrpo, 
onpaiver S& modi, Suddoxer S& évvedpacw Saxtvdwv (Prov. vi. 13), 
and 6 évvetwv épfadrpmots perd. dédov (Prov. x. 10). Some infe 
that Zacharias was deaf as well as dumb; and this is often the 
meaning of xw@dés (ver. 22), viz. “d/unted in speech or hearing, or 
both” (vii. 22). But the question is not worth the amount of 
discussion which it has received. 

76 ti dv Oékor. The art. turns the whole clause into a suL 
stantive. ‘They communicated by signs ¢he question, what he,’ 
etc. Comp. Rom. viii. 26; 1 Thes. iv. 1; Mt. xix. 18. The +d 
serves the purpose of marks of quotation. 


This use of 76 with a sentence, and especially with a question, is common 
in Lk. (ix. 46, xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 23, 24, 37; Acts iv. 21, xxii, 30). Note 
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the dy: ‘‘what he would serhaps wish, might wish.” We have exactly the 
same use of dy Jn. xiii. 24; comp. Lk. vi. 11; Acts v. 24, xxi. 33. Win. 
xlii. 4, p. 386. 

63. aitjoas mivakidiov. Postulans pugillarem (Vulg.), cum petis- 
set tabulam (da). Of course by means of signs, évveduacw daxriiov 
One is inclined to conjecture that Lk. or his authority accidentally 
put the évvevev in the wrong place. Signs must have been used 
here, and they are not mentioned. They need not have been used 
ver. 62, and they are mentioned. The wvaxidvov would probably be 
a tablet covered with wax: loguitur in stylo, auditur in cera (Tert. 
De idol, xxiii.). 

All four forms, miva£, mivaxls, rwdxcov, and mivaxldcoy, are used of writing- 
tablets, and mivaxléa is v.Z.(D) here. But elsewhere in N.T. wivaé is a “‘ dish” 
or ‘‘ platter” (xi. 39; Mt. xiv. 8,11; Mk. vi. 25, 28). Note the Hebraistic 


particularity in éypawev Néywv, and comp. 2 Kings x. 6; 1 Mac. x. 17, 
xi. 57. This is the first mention of writing in N.T. 


"lads éotiv dvopa aitod. Not éora, but éoriv: habet vocabulum 
suum quod agnovimus, non quod elegimus (Bede) ; quasi dicat nullam 
superesse consultationem tn re quam Deus jam definiisset (Grotius) ; 
non tam jubet, quam jussum divinum indicat (Beng.). The e0atpacav 
mwévtes may be used on either side of the question of his deafness, 
They wondered at his agreeing with Elisabeth, although he had not 
heard her choice of name; or, they wondered at his agreeing with 
her, although he had heard the discussion. 

64. dvedxOn Sé 1d oTdua attod tmapaxpijpa. The prophecy 
which he had refused to believe was now accomplished, and the 
sign which had been granted to him as a punishment is withdrawn. 
That the first use of his recovered speech was to continue blessing 
God (éAaXe edAoyév), rather than to complain, is evidence that the 
punishment had proved a blessing to him. The addition of xat # 
y\@ooa attod involves a zeugma, such as is common in all lan- 
guages: comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Win. lxvi. 1. e, p. 777. 
The Complutensian Bible, on the authority of two cursives (140, 
251), inserts dujpOpaOy after } yA@ooa atrov: see on li. 22, For 
Tapaxpipa see on v. 25 and comp. iv. 29. Weare left in doubt 
as to whether édd\er eddoySv refers to the Lenedictus or to some 
evAoyta which preceded it. The use of érpopyrevoev and not 
evAdyynoev in ver. 67 does not prove that two distinct acts of thanks- 
giving are to be understood. 

65. éyévero emt mavtas psBos. See on iv. 36. Zacharias (ver. 12) 
and Mary (ver. 30) had had the same feeling when conscious of the 
nearness of the spiritual world. A writer of fiction would have 
been more likely to dwell upon the joy which the wonderful birth 
of the future Prophet produced; all the more so as such joy 
had been predicted (ver. 14). The adtods means Zacharias and 
Elisabeth. 
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SteAadetro wdvta Ta Sypata tadra. This need not be confined 
to what was sad at the circumcision of John. It is probably the 
Hebraistic use of fyyara for the things which are the subject- 
matter of narration. Comp. ii. 19, 51, where RV. has “sayings” 
in the text and “things” in the margin; and Acts v. 32, where it 
has “things” in the text and “sayings” in the margin. Comp. 
LXX Gen. xv. 1, xxii. 1, 16, xxxix. 7, xl. 1, xviii. 1, and esp. 
xxiv. 66, wavra Ta pywara & éroinoev. The verb dvaAaXety occurs 
only here and vi. 11: not in LXX, but in Sym. several times in 
the Psalms. 

66. ebevto mdvres of Gxovoavres év TH Kapdia avtay. Comp. ii. 19. 
We find all three prepositions with this phrase, év, éml, and els: ero Aaveld 
Ta phyara. év 70 kapolg avrod (1 Sam. xxi. 12); é0eTo Aavthy éml Thy Kaptlay 
avrod (Dan. i. 8); rlOecbe els Thy Kapdiay bpdv (Mal. ii. 2). Lk. is fond of 
constructions with éy ry «x. or év Tats k. (ii. 19, iii. 15, v. 22, xxi. 143 
comp. ii. 51, xxiv. 38). In Hom. we have both @etval mt and OéoOat 7, 
either év dpect or év orjGecot. Note that, not only is ras or das a favourite 
word with Lk., but either form combined with a participle of dxotw is also 
freq. and characteristic (56185747, 1v.n2S, ov. 47, Vil. 29, xx. 45; Acts v. 5, 
II, ix. 21, xX. 44, xxvi. 29; comp. Acts iv. 4, xviii. 8). See on vi. 30. 

Ti dpa 75 Twavdiov TodTo dotar; Not tis; the neut. makes the question 
more indefinite and comprehensive: comp. 71 dpa 6 Tlérpos éyévero (Acts xii. 
18). The dpa, zgetur, means ‘‘in these circumstances” ; viii. 25, xii. 42, 
xxii. 23. 

kal yap xelp Kuptou nv pet attod. ‘For besides all that,” ée. 
in addition to the marvels which attended his birth. This is a 
remark of the Evangelist, who is wont now and then to interpose 
in this manner: comp. ii. 50, iii, 15, vii. 39, xvi. 14, XX. 20, 
Xxili. 12. The recognition that John was under special Divine 
influence caused the questioa, ri dpa éorar; to be often repeated in 
after times. Here, as in Acts xi. 21, yelp Kvpiov is followed by 
pera, and the meaning is that the Divine power interposes to guide 
and bless. See small print on i. 20 for other parallels between 
Gospel and Acts. Where the preposition which follows is éri, the 
Divine interposition is generally one of punishment (Acts xiii. 11; 
Judg. ii. 15; 1 Sam. v. 3, 6, vii. 13; Exod. vii. 4, 5). But this is 
by no means always the case (2 Kings iii. 15; Ezra vii. 6, viii. 
22, 31); least of all where xe‘p has the epithet éya6y (Ezra vii. 
9, 28, viii. 18). In N.T. xelp Kvpéiov is peculiar to Lk. (Acts 
Xi 21, Xi II 5 comp. iv: 28, 30). 

67-79. The Lenedictus or Song of Zacharias may be the «d- 
Aoyrd mentioned in ver. 64.1 To omit it there, in order to continue 
the narrative without interruption, and to give it as a solemn 
conclusion, would be a natural arrangement. As the Magnificat 
is modelled on the psalms, so the Genedictus is modelled on the 


1 Like most of the canticles, the Benedéctus was originally said at Lauds: 
and it is still said at Lauds, in the Roman Church daily, in the Greek Church 
on special occasions. See footnote on p. 67. 
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prophecies, and it has been called “the last prophecy of the Old 


Dispensation and the first in the New.” 
the Magnificat is regal, that of the Benedictus is sacerdotal. 


And while the tone of 
The 


one is as appropriate to the daughter of David as the other to the 


son of Aaron. 
seen in a table. 


THE BENEDICTUS. 


EvAoynrds Kupros 6 Geds rod’ Ioparr, 
ért éwecképaro Kal érolncev Abr pwouw 
To hag avuTod, 
kal iyyewpev xépas cwrnplas juiv 
év oikw Aaveld rardds avrod, 


KaOws éhdrnoev 51a orduaros Tay dylwy 
dm’ aldvos mpopyrav avrod 
cwrnplay é éxOpdv judv kal éx 
XEtpds wavTwY TOV LLcOodVTWY LES, 
movhoat eos pera TOY TaTépwr HuUav 
Kal ponoOjvat Siadjxys d-ylas avrod, 


Spxov dv &pocev pds ABpady 
Tov Tarépa Huday, 
Tod Sodvar huty dpbBus éx xerpds 
éxOpav puobévras 
Aarpeve avT@ év dovdryre 
kal Ouxacoovvp 
évibtiov avrod wdcats Tals 


hpepars nav. 


Kal od 64, rardlov, rpog¢jrns 
‘Ywlorov khynOjon, 
mpotopevon yap évomtov Kuplou 


érorpdoat ddovs avrod, 
Tod Sodvar you owrnplas 
T@ Naty avTood 
év ddéce dpaptlwy, 
dud omddyxva éd\€ous Beod Huar, 
év ols émigkéerat Huds 
dvarohh €& tyous, 
émipavat Tots év oxére Kal oKeg 
Oavdrov Kabnpevors 
Tov KaTevOdvas Tovs das HUG 
els 600v elphvys. 


There is a manifest break at the end of ver. 75. 


The relation between new and old may again be 


THE O19 TESTAMENT. . 


1 y Eudora ds Kvpros 6 Geds "Iopanr. 
AUTpwow dmréorerrev 
T@ ag avrod. 
8 exe? ekavareh® képas To Aavelé. 
* Gvarede? képas TavTl TH oly *Iopahr. 
5 iWdoew Képas Xpiorod avrod. 


6 Lowoev avTons ex xetpay pacodvrwv Kar 
éhutpwhoaro avrovs €K xetpds €x Opod. 
7 doer els adjOecav T@ laxdB, 
&deov TY ABpadp, Kabdre &pooas 
TOLS Tar paoww MOV. 
8 5 vtiein Tis diabyKns aurod, 
* euvgaOy 6 6 Oeds This Siajkys avrod rhs 
mpos ABpadm, kal load, cal laxwB. 
10 Sirus orhow Toy Bpxov pou, dv 
Gpooa Tots rarpdow dudv, Tob dodvat 
autots yiv péovoay yada Kal wer, 
n enon els Tov aldva SiabhKys avrou 
Abyou od éveretharo els xiAlas yeveds, 
éy didbero TH ’ABpadu, 
xal Tou Spxou avrou TH "Ioadk. 


1 Ryw efarooréddw Tov Eyyeddy pou 
kal €rtBréperas d5dv xpd mpoodmov 
pou. 


B Srunlenee Thy 65dv Kuplov. 


14 kabnuévous év oxbret, 
W ol karouxovvres év xdpa Kar oxlg 
Oavdrov pis duper ep’ buds, 
16 ka Onuévous ev oxéret kal oxla 
Oavdrov, 


The first 


of these two portions thus separated may be divided into three 


1 Ps, xli. 14, lxxii. 18, cvi. 48. 
4 Ezek. xxix. 21. 
8 Ps. cvi. 45. 

13 Mal. iii. 1. 

16 Ps, evii. 10. 


9 Exod. ii, 24. 
Is. xl. 3. 


5 7 Sam. ii. 10. 


2 Ps. cxi. 9. 
6 Ps. cvi. 10. 
we fee Xie 8s 


1¢ Ts, xlii. 7. 


8 Ps. cxxxii. 17, 
7 Mic. vii. 20, 
1 Ps, cv. 8, 9. 
15s, ix. 1. 
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strophes (68, 69; 70-72; 73-75), and the second into two (76, 
773 78, 79)- 

67. émdijoOn mvedpatos dyiou kal éxpodrjreucey. See on ver. 15. 
The prophesying must not be confined to the prediction of the 
future ; it is the delivery of the Divine message; speaking under 
God’s influence, and in His Name. Zacharias sees in his son the 
earnest and guarantee of the deliverance of Israel. 

In some texts érpogijrevcev has been alteréd into the more regular rpoe¢}- 
Tevoev, but everywhere in N.T. (even Jude 14) the augment should precede 
the prep. in this compound. This is intelligible, seeing that there is no 
simple verb ¢yrevw. Comp. Num. xi. 25, 26; Ecclus. xliii. 13, and the 
similar forms #¢tev and qvotev. Win. xii. 5, p. 84. 


68. Eddoyntds Kuptos 5 Ocds Tod “Iopayd. Not éoriy but ety is 
to be supplied. The line is verbatim as Ps. xli. 14, lxxii. 18, 
cvi. 48, excepting that in LXX rod is omitted. In N.T. etAoynrds 
is used of God, but never of men: see on ver. 42. In LXX there 
are a few exceptions: Deut. vii. 14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, 
XXV. 33. ; 

éreoképato Kat émoincey AUtpwow TO Aa@ adtod. Here, as in 
Ecclus. xxxii. 17, an acc. is to be supplied after éreoxéparo ; there 
vov taewwov, here tov Aadv. See on vii. 16. Excepting Heb. ii. 6, 
where it is a quotation from Ps. viii. 5, this verb is used in the 
Hebrew sense (Exod. iv. 31) of Divine visitation by Lk. alone in 
N.T. Comp. Ps. SoZ. iii. 14. No doubt Avrpwow has reference 
to political redemption (ver. 71), but accompanied by and based 
upon a moral and spiritual reformation (vv. 75, 77). Comp. 
Ps. erry. 

69. kat iyerpey Képas owrtypias jpiv. For this use of éyetpwo 
comp. 7wyepev Kupios cwripa td “Iopand (Judg. iii, 9, 15). In 
Ezek. xxix. 21 and Ps. cxxxii. 17 the verb used is avaré\Aw or 
éfavarédAw (see table). The metaphor of the horn is very freq. in 
O.T. (x Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 3; Ps. lxxv. 5, 6, 11, etc.), and 
is taken neither from the horns of the altar, nor from the peaks of 
helmets or head-dresses, but from the horns of animals, especially 
bulls. It represents, therefore, primarily, neither safety nor dignity, 
but strength. The wild-ox, wrongly called “unicorn” in AV., was 
proverbial for strength (Num. xxiv. 22; Job xxxix. 9-11; Deut. 
xxxiii, 17). In Horace we have addis cornua pauperi, and in Ovid 
tum pauper cornua sumit. In Ps. xviii. 3 God is called a xépas 
cwtypias, See below on ver. 71. For wai8ds adtod see on ver. 54. 
“In the house of His servant David” is all the more true if Mary 
was of the house of David. But the fact that Jesus was the heir 
of Joseph is sufficient, and this verse is no proof of Mary’s descent 
from David. 

70. Second strophe. Like ver. 55, this is not a parenthesis, 
but determines the preceding statement more exactly. Asa priest, 
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Zacharias would be familiar with O.T. prophecies. Even if the rav 
before dz’ aiévos (A C D) were genuine, it would be unlikely that 
tOv dylwy means “the saints” in app. with t@v da’ aiGvos rpodpyrav. 
Lk. is fond of the epithet dyvos (ver. 72, ix. 26; Acts ili. 21, x. 22, 
xxi. 28). He is also fond of the periphrasis 814 orépartos (Acts 
i. 16, lii, 18, 21, iv. 25): comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. And the 
expression dm aidvos is peculiar to him in N.T. (Acts iii. 21, 
xv. 18). It is used vaguely for “of old time.” Here it does’ not 
mean that there have been Prophets “since the world began.” 
Comp. ot yiyavres of dw aidvos (Gen. vi. 4), and karaBpovrg Kat 
ratapéyyet Tovs an’ aidvos pyropas (Longin. xxxiv.), and adverbially 
Hes. Theog. 609). 

71. cwrnplay é& éxOpav jpav. This is in app. with xépas 
cwrnpias and epexegetic of it. That the éyOpdv nuav and réav 
pucovvTwv Huds are identical is clear from Ps. xviii. 18 and cvi. 10 
(see table). The heathen are meant. Gentile domination prevents 
the progress of God’s kingdom, and the Messiah will put an end 
to this hindrance. Comp. Exod. xviii. 10. 


Neither cwrnpla (vv. 69, 77, xix. 9; Acts iv. 12, etc.) nor 7d cwrhpiov 
(ii. 30, iii. 6; Acts xxviii.28) occur in Mt. or Mk. The former occurs once 
in Jn. (iv. 22). Both are common in LXX. The primary meaning is 
preservation fsom bodily harm (Gen. xxvi. 31; 2 Sam. xix. 2), especially of 
the great occasions on which God had preserved Israel (Exod. xiv. 13, xv. 2; 
2 Chron. xx. 17); and hence of the deliverance to be wrought by the Messiah 
(Is. xlix. 6, 8), which is the meaning here. Comp. 708 xvplou 4) cwrnpla én’ 
otkov “Icpahr els evppoctynv alwviov (Ps. Sol. x. 9; and very similarly xii. 7). 
As the idea of the Messianic salvation became enlarged and purified, the word 
which so often expressed it came gradually to mean much the same as 
** eternal life.” See on Rom. i. 16. 


72. movfjoa Eeos peta, x.t.4, This is the purpose of 7yepev 
xépas. The phrase is freq. in LXX (Gen. xxiv. 12; Judg. 1. 24, 
villi. 35; Ruth i. 8; 1 Sam. xx. 8, etc.) Comp. per’ adrijs, ver. 
58. ‘In delivering us God purposed to deal mercifully with our 
fathers.” This seems to imply that the fathers are conscious of 
what takes place: comp. vv. 54, 55. Besides the passages given 
in the table, comp. Lev. xxvi. 42, and see Wsctt. on Heb. ix. 
To yatO- 

; 73. Spxov dv dpocev mpds “ABpadp. Third strophe. The oath 
is recorded Gen. xxii. 16-18: comp. xxvi. 3. 


It is best to take Spxoy in app. with diadjxns, but attracted in case to 
&v: comp wv. 4, 20, and see on iii. 19. It is true that in LXX pryoOfvar is 
found with an acc. (Exod. xx. 8; Gen. ix. 16). But would Lk. give it first 
a gen. and then an acc. in the same sentence? For the attraction of the 
antecedent to the relative comp. xx. 17 and Acts x. 36. 

apooev mpds “A. So also in Hom. (Od. xiv. 331, xix. 288): but see 
on ver. 13. 

74, rod Sotvar qpiv. This is probably to be taken after 8pxoy as the 
contents and purpose of the oath; and the promise that “thy seed shall 
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ssess the gate of his enemies” (Gen. xxii. 17) is in favour of this. But it 
is possible to take rod dofva: as epexegetic of ver. 72; or again, as the 
purpose of #yewpey xépas, and therefore parallel to ver. 72. This last is not 
likely, because there is no Tod with rovfoa. This rod c. zim. of the purpose 
or result is a favourite constr. with Lk. (vv. 77, 79, ii. 24, where see reff.). 
It marks the later stage of the language, in which aim and purpose become 
confused with result. Perhaps the gen. of the aim may be explained on the 
analogy of the part. gen. after verbs of hitting or missing. 


ek xetpds éxOpav. It does not follow from édcudryte Kat Sdixat- 
oovvy that spiritual enemies are meant. The tyranny of heathen 
conquerors was a hindrance to holiness. In addition to the 
parallel passages quoted in the table, comp. Ps. xviil. 18, pvcerat 
pe e& é€xOpdv pov Suvaray Kal éx Tdv picovyTwy pE. 
For the acc. pucdévras after quiv comp. col 5¢ ovyyrdéun Aéyew 748” Eorl, 
Bh wacxovoay ws éym kaxGs (Eur. AZed. 814). 


75. Natpeve adits. Comp. Aarpetoere TH Ocd ev TH Opt TOVTH 
(Exod. iii. 12). We must take évdém.ov adtod with Aarpevew aire. 
The service of the redeemed and delivered people is to be a 
priestly service, like that of Zacharias (ver. 8). For évémov see on 
ver. 15, and for Natpevew on iv. 8. The combination éc.drys kat 
Suxarocvvy becomes common ; but perhaps the earliest instance is 
Wisd. ix. 3. We have it Eph. iv. 24 and Clem. Rom. xlviii.: 
comp. Tit. i. 8 and 1 Thes. il. 10. 

76. Kal od 8€, madiov. Here the second part of the hymn, and 
the distinctively predictive portion of it, begins. The. Prophet 
turns from the bounty of Jehovah in sending the Messiah to the 
work of the Forerunner. ‘“‘ But thou also, child,” or “ Yea and 
thou, child” (RV.). Neither the «aé nor the dé must be neglected. 
There is combination, but there is also contrast. Not “ my child”: 
the personal relation is lost in the high calling. The xdA@jon has 
the same force as in ver. 32: not only “shalt be,” but “shalt be 
acknowledged as being.” 

mpotopedon yap évdimov Kupiov. Comp. Kvpuos 6 @eds cov 6 
MpoTropevdmevos TPO TpoTwrov gov, Kaha eAdAnoev Kupros (Deut. 
xxxi. 3). Here Kvpéov means Jehovah, not the Christ, as is clear 
from vv. 16, 17. 

77. Tod Sodvat yvdouw owtypias TH Aa@ adtod. This is the aim 
and end of the work of the Forerunner. In construction it comes 
after éroundoat ddots airod. We may take év ddpécer dpaptiov aitav 
with either dotve, or yvGou, or cwrnpias. The last is best. John 
did not grant remission of sins; and to make “xzowledge of 
salvation” consist in remission of sins, yields no very clear sense. 
But that sa/vation is found in remission of sins makes excellent 
sense (Acts v. 31). The Messiah brings the owrnpia (vv. 69, 71): 
the Forerunner gives the knowledge of it to the people, as consist- 
ing, not in a political deliverance from the dominion of Rome but 
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in a spiritual deliverance from the dominion of sin. This is the 
irst mention of the “remission of sins” in the Gospel narrative. 

78. Sid omddyxva éXéous Ceod Hpay. ‘The concluding strophe, 
referring to the whole of the preceding sentence, or (if we take a 
single word) to tporopevon. It is decause of God’s tender mercy 
that the child will be able to fulfil his high calling and to do all 
this. Comp. Zest. XZ. Patr. Levi iv., éws emioxeyytar Kipios rdvra 
Ta vy ev orrAdyvots viod adrod ews aidvos. 

Originally the owAdyxva were the ‘‘inward parts,” esp. the upper portions, 
the heart, lungs, and liver (vzscera thoracts), as distinct from the évrepa or bowels 
(vzscera abdomznis). The Greeks made the orAdyxva the seat of the emotions, 
anger, anxiety, pity, etc. By the Jews these feelings were placed in the évrepa; 
and hence in LXX we have not only oAdyxva (which may include the év7epa), 
but also xovAla and éyxara used for the affections. Moreover in Hebr. literature 
these words more often represent compassion or love, whereas or)\d-yxva. in class. 
Grk. is more often used of wrath (Aristoph. Ran. 844, 1006; Eur. A/c. 1009). 
‘* Heart” is the nearest English equivalent for omddyxva (RV. Col. iii. 123 
Philem. 12, 20). See Lft. on Phil. i. 8. ‘* Because of our God’s heart of 
mercy,” z.¢. merciful heart, is the meaning here. For this descriptive or 
characterizing gen. comp. Jas. i. 25, ii. 4; Jude 18. Some would make ydow 
cwrnplas an instance of it, ‘‘ saving knowledge,” z.e. that brings salvation. But 
this is not necessary. For év ots see on ev Bpaxlom, ver. 51. For émuoxéerau} 
comp. vii. 17; Ecclus. xlvi. 14; Judith viii. 33 ; and see on ver. 68. 


dvatoh é€ Gpous. “Rising from on high.” The word is used 
of the rising of the sum (Rev. vil. 2, xvi. 12; Hom. Od. xii. 4) and 
of stars (Aisch. P.V. 457; Eur. Phen. 504). Here the rising of 
the heavenly body is put for the heavenly body itself. Comp. the 
use of dvaré\Xw in Is. lx. 1 and Mal. iv. 2. Because sun, moon, 
and stars do not rise from on high, some join é€ tous with 
émuaxewerat, which is admissible. But, as dvaroAj means the sun 
or star itself, whose light comes from on high, this is not necessary. 
Seeing that évaréAdw is used of the rising or sprouting of plants, 
and that the Messiah is sometimes called “the Branch” (Jer. xxiii. 
5, Xxxiil. 15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12), and that in LXX this is expressed 
by dvaroky, some would adopt that meaning here. But é& tous, 
éripavat, and xarevOdvar are conclusive against it. These expres- 
sions agree well with a rising sun or star, but not with a sprouting 
branch. 

79. émipavar tots év oxdter Kal oxida Oavdrou Kadypevous. For 
éxipavat comp. Acts xxvii. 20, and for the form Ps. xxx. 17, cxvii. 
27. In 3 Mac. vi. 4 we have 3b @apad.. . drddAccas, Déyyos 
érihavas €Adovs “IopayA yéve. Note that the KaOnuévovs év oxoret 
of Is. xlii. 7 and the oxia @avdrov of Is. ix. 1 are combined here as 
in Ps. cvii. 10 (see table). ‘Those who hold that these hymns are 


1 This is the reading of & B Syr. Arm. Goth. Boh. and virtually of L, 
which has éeoxéyarra. Godet defends émeoxéyro, because Zacharias would 
not suddenly turn from the past to the future; but this thought would lead to 
the corruption of the more difficult reading. 
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written in the interests of Ebionism have to explain why zemedypé 
vous év mtwxeia (Ps. cvii. 10) is omitted. 

T00 KaTeuOdvat Tos 1ddag Hpav eis 68dv eipyyns. For the constr 
comp. vv. 74, 77. Those who sat in darkness did not use their 
feet: the light enables them to do so, and to use them profitably. 
The jar shows that Jews as well as Gentiles are regarded as being 
in darkness until the Messianic dawn. ‘The way of peace” is the 
way that leads to peace, especially peace between God and His 
people (Ps. xxix. 11, Ixxxv. 9, cxix. 165; Jer. xiv. 13). It was one 
of the many blessings which the Messiah was to bring (ii. 14, x. 5, 
xxiv. 36). See on Rom.i. 7 and comp. 686v owrypias (Acts xvi. 17). 

80. Td 8é madiov nigave Kal éxpatavodto mvedpatt. The verse 
forms a set conclusion to the narrative, as if here one of the 
Aramaic documents used by Lk. came to an end. Comp. ii. 40, 
52; Judg. xiii. 24, 25; 1 Sam. ii. 26. In LXX adédvw is never, as 
here, intrans. Thus aiéavd oe ofddpa (Gen. xvii. 6); ndéjOn 76 
ma.dtov (Gen. xxi. 8). In N.T. it is used of physical growth (ii. 40, 
xii. 27, xiii. 19), and of the spread of the Gospel (Acts vi. 7, xil. 24, 
xix. 20). With éxparaodro rvevuar. comp. Eph. iii. 16; and for 
the dat. Rom. iv. 20 and 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

jv év tats épypous. The wilderness of Judzea, west of the Dead 
Sea, is no doubt meant. But the name is not given, because the 
point is, not that he lived in any particular desert, but that he lived 
in desert places and not in towns or villages. He lived a solitary 
life. Hence nothing is said about his being “in favour with men”; 
for he avoided men until his avddeéts brought him disciples. This 
fact answers the question whether John was influenced by the 
Essenes, communities of whom lived in the wilderness of Judea. 
We have no reason to believe that he came in contact with them. 
Excepting the ascetic life, and a yearning for something better 
than obsolete Judaism, there was little resemblance between their 
principles and his. He preached the Kingdom of God; they 
preached isolation. They abandoned society; he strove to reform 
it. See Godet zz Joco and D.ZL.? art. “ Essenes.” Lk. alone uses 
the plur. ai épypoe (v. 16, viii. 29). 

ws tmépas dvadelews adtod mpds tov “lopand. John probably 
went up to Jerusalem for the feasts, and on those occasions he and 
the Messiah may have met, but without John’s recognizing Him as 
such. Here only in N.T. does dvadegéis occur. In Ecclus. xliii. 6 
we have dvadeEw xpdvwr as a function of the moon. In Plut. the 
word is used of the proclaiming or inauguration of those who are 
appointed to office (Alar. viii.; C. Grac. xii.). It is also used of 
the dewication of a temple (Strabo, viii. 5. 23, p. 381). Comp. 
avéde€ev Of the appointment of the Seventy (x. 1). It was John 
himselt ¢ho proclaimed the inauguration of his office by manifesting 
hims«& o the people at God’s command (iil. 2). 
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NoTE ON THE USE OF éyévero. 


More than any other Evangelist Lk. makes use of the Hebr. formula, éyévero 
dé or kal éyévero. But with it he uses a variety of constructions, some of which 
are modelled on the classical use of cvvé8y, which Lk. himself employs Acts xxi, 
35. The following types are worth noting. 

(a) The éyévero and that which came to pass are placed side by side as 
parallel statements in the indicative mood without a conjunction. 

i. 8. éyévero &é ev T@ leparevew airdv . . . Baye Tod Oumacoa. 
i. 23. Kal éyévero ws érdAjoOnoar al Huépar TAs Necroupylas avrod, darhrGev. 
i. 41. Kal éyévero ds HKovcev Tov dotacpuoy Tis M. H’E., éoxlprncev 76 Bpédos. 

li. 1. éyévero dé év rats Huépacs éxelvars cEAAOev Obypa. 

Of the same type are i. 59, ii. 6, 15, 46, vii. 11, ix. 18, 28, 20, 33, 37, xi. I, 
14, 27, xvil. 14, xviii. 35, xix. 29, xx. I, xxiv. 30, 51. In viii. 4o, ix. 57, x. 
38 the éyévero dé is probably spurious. In the Acts this type does not occur. 

(8) The éyévero and that which came to pass are coupled together by xat, 
which may be regarded as (1) uniting two co-ordinate statements; or (2) 
epexegetic, “‘It came to pass, zamely”; or (3) introducing the apodosis, as 
often in class. Grk., ‘‘It came to pass ¢hat.” 

v. I. éyévero 08 év T@ Tov ByNov EmikeioOa adr@ . . . Kal avrds Fv éords. 
v. 17. Kal éyévero év pug T&v huepw Kal abrds Fv duddoKkwr. 

viii. 1. xal éyévero év TH KabeeHs Kal atrods Suddever. 

viii. 22. éyévero 68 €v pug TOV juepwv Kal abros dvéBn els motor. 

Of the same type are v. 12, ix. 51, xiv. I, xvil. II, xix. 15, xxiv. 43 Acts 
v. 7. It will be observed that in nearly all cases the xal is followed by avrés or 
atrol. Inv. 12 and xxiv. 4 it is followed by the Hebraistic /6o¥, and in xix. 15 
we have simply xat slzrev. 

(y) That which takes place is put in the infinitive mood, and this depends 
upon éyévero. 

iii, 21. éyévero 6€ dv TH BawricOjvan Erayra Tov adv . . . dvewxORvar Tov 
ovpaydv. 

vi. 1. éyévero 52 év caBBdrw SiamopeverOa avroy dia oropluwy. 

vi. 12. éyévero 6¢ év Tals juépars TavTus eFedOelv adrov els Td Spos. 

Xvi. 22. éyévero 52 drobavety Tov TTWwYXOv. 

This type of construction is common in the Acts: iv. 5, ix. 32, 37, 43, xi. 26, 
xiv. I, xvl. 16, xix. I, xxii. 6, 17, xxviii. 8, 17. 

(5) In the Acts we have several other forms still more closely assimilated to 
classical constructions, the éyévero being placed later in the sentence, or being 
preceded by ws or dre. 

ix. 3. év 6¢7@ mopevecOat éyévero abrov éyylfew Ty Aapackg. 

xxi. I. ws 08 éyévero dvaxOfvar huds . . . FrOouer els Thv KG. 

xxi. 5. Ore 5¢ éyévero eEapriom judas Tas jpépas, ééAOovres eropevipueba.. 
X. 25. ws 68 éyévero Tov eloeOeiv Tov Ilérpov, . . . Tporexivycer. 

In these last three instances we are far removed from the Hebraistic types (a) 
and (8). The last is very peculiar ; but comp. xxvii. 1 and the exact parallel in 
Acta Barnab. Apocryp. vil. quoted by Lumby, ws dé éyévero rot red\éoat abrods 
dvddoKovtas. 

We have obtained in this analysis the following results. Of the two Hebra- 
istic types, (a) is very common in the first two chapters of the Gospel, where Lk. 
is specially under the influence of Hebrew thought and literature, and is probably 
translating from the Aramaic; but (a) is not found at all in the Acts, and (8) 
occurs there only once. On the other hand, of the more classical types, (y) is 
much less common in the Gospel than in the Acts, while the forms group 
under (5) do not occur in the Gospel at all. All which is quite what we might 
have expected. In the Acts there is much less room for Hebrew influences than 
there is in the Gospel ; and thus the more classical forms of construction become 


there the prevailing types. 
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II. 1-20. Zhe Birth of the Saviour, its Proclamation by the 
Angels, and tts Verification by the Shepherds. 


The second of the narratives in the second group (i. 57-ii. 40) 
in the Gospel of the Infancy (i. 5-ii. 52). It corresponds to the 
Annunciation (i. 26-38) in the first group. Like the sections which 
precede and which follow, it has a clearly marked conclusion. And 
these conclusions have in some cases a very marked resemblance. 
Comp. ii. 20 with i. 56, and ii, 4o and 52 with i. 80. This 
similarity of form points to the use of material from one and 
the same source, and carefully arranged according to the sub- 
ject-matter. This source would be some member of the Holy 
Family (see on i. 5). The marks of Lk.’s style, accompanied by 
Hebraistic forms of expression, still continue; and we infer, as 
before, that he is translating from an Aramaic document. The 
section has three marked divisions: the Birth (1-7), the Angelic 
Proclamation (8-14), and the Verification (15-20). The con- 
nexion with what precedes is obvious. We have just been told 
how the promise to Zacharias was fulfilled ; and we are now to be 
told how the promise to Mary was fulfilled. 


1-7. The Birth of the Saviour at Bethlehem at the Time of the 
Enrolment. The extreme simplicity of the narrative is in very 
marked contrast with thé momentous character of the event thus 
narrated. We have a similar contrast between matter and form in 
the opening verses of S. John’s Gospel. The difference between 
the evangelical account and modern Lives of Christ is here very 
remarkable. The tasteless and unedifying elaborations of the 
apocryphal gospels should also be compared.! 

1-3. How Bethlehem came to be the Birthplace of Jesus 
Christ, although Nazareth was the Home of His Parents. This 
explanation has exposed Lk. to an immense amount of criticism, 
which has been expressed and sifted in a manner that has produced 
a voluminous literature. In addition to the commentaries, some 


1 «Such marvellous associations have clung for centuries to these verses, that 
it is hard to realise how absolutely naked they are of all ornament. We are 
obliged to read them again and again to assure ourselves that they really do set 
forth what we call the great miracle of the world. If, on the other hand, the 
Evangelist was possessed by the conviction that he was not recording a miracle 
which had interrupted the course of history and deranged the order of human 
life, but was telling of a divine act which explained the course of history and 
restored the order of human life, one can very well account for his calmness ” 
(F. D. Maurice, Lectures on S. Luke, p. 28, ed. 1879). 
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of the following may be consulted, and from Schiirer and Herzog 
further information about the literature may be obtained. 

S. J. Andrews, Zife of our Lord, pp. 71-81, T. & T. Clark, 
1892; T. Lewin, fast Sacri, 955, Longmans, 1865; J. B. 
McClellan, Zhe Mew Testament of our Lord and Saviour, i. pp. 
392-399, Macmillan, 1875; C. F. Nosgen, Geschichte Jesu Christt, 
pp. 172-174, Beck, 1891; *E. Schiirer, /ew7sh People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, i. 2, pp. 105-143, T. & T. Clark, 1890; B. Weiss, 
Leben Jesu, i. 2. 4, Berlin, 1882; Eng. tr. pp. 250-252; K. Wieseler, 
Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 66-106, 129-135, 
Deighton, 1864; O. Zockler, Handbuch der Theologischen Wissen- 
schafien, i. 2, pp. 188-190, Beck, 1889; A. W. Zumpt, Das 
Geburtyahr Christi (reviewed by Woolsey in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1870), Leipzig, 1869; D.Z.? art. “Cyrenius”; Herzog, PRE.? 
xill, art. “Schatzung”; P. Schaff, Astory of the Church, i. pp. 
121-125, T. & T. Clark, 1883; Ramsay, Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ? 1899; Hastings, D.Z. art. Chronology of N.T. 

1. *Eyéveto 8é év tats tudpars exetvars eff ev Sdypa apd Kal- 
capos Adyovotou droypddeoOat tacav Thy oixousevny. For the constr. 
see detached note at the end of ch. i.; and for & ais juépais 
éxeivats see On i. 5 and 39. The time of the birth of John is 
roughly indicated. Even in class. Grk. the first meaning of 8dypa, 
as “opinion, philosophic tenet,” is not very common (Plat. Rep. 
538 C); it is more often a “public decree, ordinance.” This is 
always the meaning in N.T., whether an ordinance of the Roman 
Emperor (Acts xvii. 5), or of the Apostles (Acts xvi. 4; comp. 
Ign. Mag. xiii.; Didaché, xi. 3), or of the Mosaic Law (Col. ii. 14; 
Eph. ii. 15; comp. 3 Mac. i. 3; Jos. Amz. xv. 5. 3). For eéfNOev 
Sédypa comp. Dan. ii. 13 (Theod.). In Daniel déypa is freq. of a 
royal decree (iii. 10, iv. 3, vi. 9, 10). See Lft. on Col. ii. 14. 

amoypdpecOar. Probably passive, ut describeretur (Vulg.), not 
middle, as in ver. 3. The present is here used of the continuous 
enrolment of the multitudes ; the aorist in ver. 5 of the act of one 
person. The verb refers to the writing off, copying, or entering 
the names, professions, fortunes, and families of subjects in the 
public register, generally with a view to taxation (dmotiuyots or 
tina). It is a more general word than doriudw, which implies 
assessment as well as enrolment. But it is manifest that the dze- 
ypa7 here and in Acts v. 37 included assessment. The Jews were 
exempt fiom military service; and enrolment for that purpose 
cannot be intended. In the provinces the census was mainly for 
purposes of taxation. 

macay Thy oikounévny. ‘The whole inhabited world,” ze. the 
Roman Empire, prbis terrarum. Perhaps in a loose way the ex- 
pression might be used of the provinces only. But both the racav 
and the context exclude the limitation to Palestine, a meaning 
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which the expression never has, not even in Jos. Avz. viii. 3. 4. 
See on iv. 5 and xxi. 26. In inscriptions Roman Emperors are 
called kvpuot ris ofkovpévys. The verse implies a decree for a general 
census throughout the emptre. 

It must be confessed that mo direct evidence of any such decree 
exists beyond this statement by Lk., and the repetitions of it by 
Christian writers. But a variety of items have been collected, 
which tend to show that a Roman census in Judza at this time, 
in accordance with some general instructions given by Augustus, 
is not improbable. 


I. The vatzonarium or rationes imperit, which was a sort of balance-sheet 
published periodically by the emperor (Suet. Azg. xxviii.; Ca/. xvi.). 2. The 
libellus or breviarium totius imperiz, which Augustus deposited with his will 
(Tac. Ann. i, 11. 5,6; Suet. Aug. ci.). 3. The zndex rerum gestarum to be 
inscribed on his tomb, which was the original of the Marmor Ancyranum. 
But these only indicate the orderly administration of the empire. A general 
census would have been useful in producing such things; but that does not 
prove that it took place. Two passages in Dion Cassius are cited ; but one of 
these (liv. 35) refers to a registration of the emperor’s private property, and 
the other (lv. 13) to a census of Roman citizens. If Augustus made a 
general survey of the empire, of which there is evidence from the commen- 
tariz of Agrippa mentioned by Pliny (Wat. Hésé. iii. 2. 17), this also would 
have been conveniently combined with a general census, although it does 
not show that such a census was ordered. Of some of the provinces we 
know that mo census was held in them during the reign of Augustus. But 
it is probable that in the majority of them a census took place; and the 
statement of so accurate a writer as Lk., although unsupported by direct evi- 
dence, may be accepted as substantially true: viz. that in the process of reduc- 
ing the empire to order, Augustus had required that a census should be held 
throughout most of it. So that Lk. groups the various instances under one ex- 
pression, just as in Acts xi. 28 he speaks of the famines, which took place in 
different parts of the empire in the time of Claudius, as a famine é¢’ 6Anv olkov- 
pévynv. Of the Christian witnesses none is of much account. Riess seems to be 
almost alone in contending that Orosius (7st. Rom. vi. 22. 6) had any 
authority other than Lk. Cassiodorus (Varcarum Epp. iti. 52) does not men- 
tion a census of persons at all clearly ; but if ovdz2s Romanus agris divisus cen- 
suque descriptus est means such a census, he may be referring to Lk. ii. 1. The 
obscure statement of Isidore of Spain (Ztymologzarum, v. 26. 4; Opera, ili. 229, 
ed. Arevallo) may either be derived from Lk. or refer to another period. What 
Suidas states (Lex. s.v. daoypadpy) partly comes from Lk. and partly is improb- 
able. At the best, all this testimony is from 400 to 1000 years after the event, 
and cannot be rated highly. The passages are given in full by Schiirer ( Jew7sh 
People in the T. of J. C. i. 2, pp. 116, 117). But it is urged that a Roman 
census, even if held elsewhere, could not have been made in Palestine during the 
time of Herod the Great, because Palestine was not yet a Roman province. In 
A.D. 6, 7, when Quirinius certainly did undertake a Roman census in Judza, 
sith a proceeding was quite in order. Josephus shows that in taxation Herod 
actd independently (Amz. xv. 10. 4, xvl. 2. 5, xvii. 2. I, II. 2; comp. xvii. 8. 4). 
YTnat Herod paid tribute to Rome is not certain ; but, if so, he would pay it out 
of taxes raised by himself. The Romans would not assess his subjects for the 
tribute which he had to pay. Josephus, whose treatment of the last years of 
Herod is very full, does not mention any Roman census at that time. On the 
contrary, he implies that, even after the death of Herod, so long as Palestine 
was ruled by its own princes, there was no Roman taxation; and he states that 
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the census undertaken by Quirinius A.D. 7 excited intense opposition, presum- 
ably as being an innovation (Av/. xviii. I. I, 2. I). 

In meeting this objection, let us admit with Schiirer and Zumpt that the case 
of the Clitee is not parallel. Tacitus (Azz. vi. 41. 1) does not say that the 
Romans held a census in the dominions of Archelaus, but that Archelaus wished to 
have a census after the Roman fashion. Nevertheless, the objection that Augustus 
would not interfere with Herod’s subjects in the matter of taxation is untenable. 
When Palestine was divided among Herod’s three sons, Augustus ordered that 
the taxes of the Samaritans should be reduced by one-fourth, because they had 
not taken part in the revolt against Varus (Av. xvii. 11. 4; B./. ii. 6. 3); and 
this was before Palestine became a Roman province. If he could do that, he 
could require information as to taxation throughout Palestine; and the obsequi- 
eus Herod would not attempt to resist.1 The value of such information would 
be great. It would show whether the tribute paid (if tribute was paid) was 
adequate ; and it would enable Augustus to decide how to deal with Palestine 
in the future. If he knew that Iferod’s health was failing, he would be anxious 
to get the information before Herod’s death; and thus the census would take 

lace just at the time indicated by Lk., viz. in the last months of the reign of 
erod, 

2. airy amoypadi mpdty eyévero. This may be accepted as 
certainly the true reading ;2 and the meaning of it is not really 
doubtful. ‘This took place as a first enrolment, when Q. was 
governor of Syria.” The object of the remark is to distinguish 
the census which took Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem from the 
one undertaken by Q. in a.p. 6, 7, at which time Q. was governor 
of Syria. But was he governor B.c. 4, when Herod died? It is 
very difficult to establish this. 

From B.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was governor; from B.c. 
6 to 4 Quinctilius Varus. Then all is uncertain until a.p. 6, 
when P. Sulpicius Quirinius becomes governor and holds the 
census mentioned Acts v. 37 and also by Josephus (Azz. xviii, 
I. I, 2. 1) It is quite possible, as Zumpt and others have shown, 
that Quirinius was governor of Syria during part of the interval 
between B.c. 4 and A.D. 6, and that his first term of office was 
B.C. 3, 2. But it seems to be impossible to find room for him 
between B.c. 9 and the death of Herod; and, unless we can do 
that, Lk. is not saved from an error in chronology. Tertullian 
states that the census was held by Sentius Saturninus (Adv. Mare. 
iv. 19); and if that is correct we may suppose that it was begun 
by him and continued by his successor. On the other hand, 
Justin Martyr three times states that Jesus Christ was born ézt 
Kvpyviov, and in one place states that this can be officially ascer- 
tained éx trav droypapdv trav yevopévoy (Apol. i. 34, 46; Dial. 
Ixxviii.). 

1 See the treatment to which Herod had to submit in the matter of Sy!laus 


(Jos. Ant. xvi. 9. 3, 4). ; aes 
2 B (supported by 81, 131, 203) has atrn droypagh mpwry éyévero, 
& has the impossible avrhy dmoypaphy éyévero Tpwrn. 
D (supported by Orig-Lat.) has atrn eyévero droypagh mpwrn. 
Thus all three are against the 7 before doypad7 inserted in AC LR & 
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We must be content to leave the difficulty unsolved. But it is 
monstrous to argue that because Lk. has (possibly) made a mistake 
as to Quirinius being governor at this time, therefore the whole 
story about the census and Joseph’s journey to Bethlehem is a 
fiction. Even if there was no census at this time, business con- 
nected with enrolment might take Joseph to Bethlehem, and Lk. 
would be correct as to his main facts. That Lk. has confused 
this census with the one in A.D. 6, 7, which he himself mentions 
Acts v. 37, is not credible. We are warranted in maintaining (1) 
that a Roman census in Judza at this time, in accordance with 
instructions given by Augustus, is not improbable; and (2) that 
some Official connexion of Quirinius with Syria and the holding of 
this census is not impossible. The accuracy of Lk. is such that 
we ought to require very strong evidence before rejecting any 
statement of his as an unquestionable blunder. But it is far 
better to admit the possibility of error than to attempt to evade 
this by either altering the text or giving forced interpretations of it. 


The following methods of tampering with the ext have been suggested: to 
regard mpwry as a corruption of mpwry ére through the intermediate mpwre 
(Linwood) ; to’ insert mpd ris after éyévero (Michaelis); to substitute for Ku- 
pyviov either Kuy7iAlov (Huetius), or Kpovlov=Saturnini (Heumann), or Zaroup- 
vivov (Valesius) ; to omit the whole verse as a gloss (Beza, Pfaff, Valckenaer). 
All these are monstrous. The only points which can be allowed to be doubtful 
in the text are the accentuation of atrn and the spelling of Kupnvlov, to which 
may perhaps be added the insertion of the article. 

Among the various z7terpretations may be mentioned— 

(1) Giving pros a comparative force, as in Jn. i. 15, 30: ‘‘ This taxing 
took place before Quirinius was governor of Syria” (Huschke, Ewald, Caspari) ; 
or, as €oxdrn T&v vidv h maTnp éTedcUT GE (2 Mac. vii. 41) means “‘ The mother 
died last of all, and later than her sons,” this may mean, ‘‘ This took place as 
the first enrolment, and before Q. was governor of S.” (Wieseler). But none of 
~ these passages are parallel: the addition of #ryewovedovros is fatal. When 
mpa@ros is comparative it is followed by a simple noun or pronoun. It is 
incredible that Lk., if he had meant this, should have expressed it so clumsily. 

(2) Emphasizing éyévero, as in Acts xi. 28: ‘‘This taxing took effect, 
was carried out, when Q. was governor of S.” (Gumpach, etc.) ; z.e. the decree 
was issued in Herod’s time, and executed ten or twelve years later by Q. 
This makes nonsense of the narrative. Why did Joseph go to Bethlehem to be 
enrolled, if no enrolment took place then? There would be some point in 
saying that the census was /izzshed, brought to a close, under Q., after having 
been begun by Herod ; but éyévero cannot possibly mean that. 

(3) Reading and accentuating avrh 4 dmoypagh: ‘The raising of the tax 
itself (as distinct from the enrolment and assessment) first took place when Q.,” 
etc. ‘‘ Augustus ordered a census and it took place, but no money was raised 
until the time of Q.” (Ebrard). This involves giving to daoypad7) in ver. 2 
a totally different meaning from daoypddecOat in ver. 1 and daroypdpacba in 
ver. 5; which is impossible. 

(4) With avr % daroypadpi, as before: ‘The census itself called the first 
took place when Q.,” etc. The better known census under Q. was commonly 
regarded as the first Roman census in Judzea: Lk. reminds his readers that 
there had really been an earlier one (Godet). This is very forced, requires the 
insertion of the article, which is almost certainly an interpolation, and assumes 
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that the census of A.D. 6, 7 was generally known as ‘‘ the frs¢ census.” From 
Acts v. 37 it appears that it was known as ‘‘¢he census”: no previous or 
subsequent enrolment was taken into account. In his earlier edition Godet 
omitted the 4: in the third (1888) he says that this interpretation requires the 
article (i. p. 170). 

McClellan quotes in illustration of the construction: alzla 6¢ atrn mpérn 
éyévero Tod mohéuwov (Thuc. i. 55. 3); atrn Trav mepl O7Bas eyévero dpxh Kal 
xardoracts mpwrn (Dem. 291. 10); mpwrn pev phvvors éyévero atlrn Kata TOUTE 
tov avdp&v (Andoc. ili. 5); airy mpaérn Snuoredhs xplows éyévero dperijs mpds 
mdobrov (Aristid. i. 124); and adds the curious remark that ‘the Holy Spirit 
would have us note that the Saviour of the World was registered in the jirst 
census of the World |!” 


Hyepovevovtos tis upias Kupyviov. Like wyeudv (xx. 20, 
xxl. 12, etc.) and jyemovia (iii. 1), the verb is generic, and may 
express the office of any ruler, whether emperor, propretor, 
procurator, etc. It does not tell us that Quirinius was 4gatus 
in B.c. 4 as he was in A.D. 6. And it should be noted that Justin 
(see above) states that Quirinius was procurator (érirporos) at the 
time of this census (Afo/. i. 34); and that in the only other 
place in which Lk. uses this verb he uses it of a procurator (iil. 1). 
This gives weight to the suggestion that, although Varus was 
legatus of Syria at the time of the enrolment, yet Quirinius may 
have held some office in virtue of which he undertook this census. 
Lk. is probably not giving a mere date. He implies that 
Quirinius was in some way connected with the enrolment. For 
what is known about P. Sulpicius Quirinius see Tac. Azn. ii. 
30. 4,11, 22. 1, 2, 23. 1, and. esp..48; Suet..72.. xlx.> Dion 
Cassius (liv. 48) calls him simply I[daAcos ZovAmixios. But he 
was not really a member of the old patrician gens Sulpicia. The 
familiar word Quirinus (Kvpivos) induced’ copyists and editors to 
substitute Quirinus for Quirinius. 


B has Kupelvov, but there is no doubt that the name is Quirinius and not 
Quirinus. This is shown, as Furneaux points out in a note on Tac. Amn. ii. 
30. 4, by the MS. readings in Tacitus ; by the Greek forms Kupivos (Strabo, 
12, 6, 5, 569) and Kupjmos (here and Jos, Ant, xviii. 1. I), and by Latin 
inscriptions (Orell. 3693, etc.). Quirinius is one of the earliest instances of a 
person bearing two Gentile names. 


8. kal émopevovto mdvtes dmoypdpeoOar, Exactos eis Thy éauTod 
awédwv. The xai looks back to ver. 1, ver. 2 being a parenthesis. 
The zdvres means all those in Palestine who did not reside at the 
seat of their family. \A purely Roman census would have required 
nothing of the kind. If Herod conducted the census for the 
Romans, Jewish customs would be followed. So long as Augustus 
obtained the necessary information, the manner of obtaining it was 
immaterial. Where does Lk. place the death of Herod? 

4. “AvéBy Bé Kal “lwohp dad tis TadtNalas ék modews Nalapér. 
For dvéBy comp. ver. 42, xvilil. 31, xix. 28; Acts xi. 2; and for 
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8é kat see on ili. 9. Note the change of prep. from dd to é 
But dzé is used of towns (x. 30; Acts vill. 26, xUi. 14, xx. 17, 
etc.), and ék of districts (xxiii. 55; Acts vii. 4, etc.); so that there 
is no special point in the change, although it should be preserved 
in translation. Comp. Jn. i. 45 and xi. 1; also the é« of Lk. 
xxi. 12 with the dwé of Acts xxvii. 34. 

eis wéduv Aaveid. That Bethlehem was David’s bixthplace and 
original home is in accordance with 1 Sam. xvii. 12 ff. and xvii. 58 ; 
but both passages are wanting in LXX. In O.T. “the city of 
David” always means the fortress of Zion, formerly the stronghold 
of the Jebusites (2 Sam. v. 7, 9; 1 Chron. xi. 5, 7), and in LXX 
moAts in this phrase commonly has the article. Bethlehem 1s about 
six miles from Jerusalem. Note that Lk. does not connect (7hrist’s 
birth at Bethlehem with prophecy. 


fits kadetrar ByOdeds. In late Greek 871s is sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from 8s: comp. Acts xvii. 10. But in ix. 30 (as in Acts xxiii. 14, 
xxvilil, 18, and Eph. i. 23, which are sometimes cited as instances of éo1s= 
8s) there may be special point in Sorts. Even here it may ‘‘denote an 
attribute which is the essential property of the antecedent,” and may possibly 
refer to the meaning of Bethlehem. Comp. wéAw xricas ravrny, iris vov 
Mépdgus cadetrae (Hdt. ii. 99. 7). 


7 ByPreép. “House of Bread”; one of the most ancient 
towns in Palestine. It is remarkable that David did nothing 
for Bethlehem, although he retained affection for it (2 Sam. 
Xxlli. 15); and that Jesus seems never to have visited it again. 
In Jn. vii. 42 it is called a xéuy, and no special interest seems 
to have attached to the place for many years after the birth of 
Christ. Hadrian planted a grove of Adonis there, which con- 
tinued to exist from A.D. 135 to 315. About 330 Constantine 
built the present church. JD.Z.? art. “Bethlehem.” The modern 
name is Lett Lahm; and, as at Nazareth, the population is almost 
entirely Christian. 

oikou x. watptas. Both words are rather indefinite, and either 
may include the other. Here otxos seems to be the more com- 
prehensive ; otherwise «ai warpias would be superfluous. Usually 
matptd is the wider term. That a village carpenter should be able 
to prove his descent from David is not improbable. The two 
grandsons of S. Jude, who were taken before Domitian as 
descendants of David, were labourers (Eus. H. £. iii. 20. 1-8). 

5. dmoypdpac8a. ‘To get himself enrolled.” The aorist of 
his single act, the present (ver. 3) of a series of such acts. Both 
are middle, while droypdpeoOar in ver. 1 is probably passive. 
We must not take oly Mapiép with droypdacba: it belongs to 
dvéBy. It is essential to the narrative that she should go up with 
with him; not so that she should be enrolled with him. In a 
Roman census women paid the poll-tax, but were not obliged to 
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come in persun. That Mary had property in Bethlehem is a con- 
jecture which 1s almost disproved by her resourcelessness in the 
place. And if it was necessary for her to come, because she also 
was of David’s line, would not Lk. have written 84 76 efvat adtods 
e€ oixov x. 7, A.? This reading is found in Syr-Sin.: “ because 
they were both of the house of D.” It is futile to argue that a 
woman in her condition would not have gone unless she was com- 
pelled: therefore Lk. represents her as being compelled: there- 
fore he has made a mistake. She would be anxious at all risks 
not to be separated from Joseph. Lk. does not even imply that 
her presence was obligatory; and, if he had said that it was, we 
do not know enough about the matter to say whether he would 
have been wrong. Had there been a law which required her to 
remain at home, then Lk. might be suspected of an error. For 
ody see on i. 56. 

TH epvynoteupévy atte, oon éyxtw. The yovaxi of A, Vulg. 
Syr. and Aeth. is a gloss, but a correct one. Had she been only 
his betrothed (i. 27; Mt. i. 18), their travelling together would 
have been impossible. But by omitting yuvarxié Lk. intimates 
what Mt. states i. 25. The ovcy introduces, not a mere fact, but 
the reason for what has just been stated. Not, he had her with 
him, and she happened to be with child; but, he took her with 
him, “ decause she was with child.” After what is related Mt. i. 19 
he would not leave her at this crisis. See oni. 24. 

6, ‘7. The Birth of the Saviour at Bethlehem. The Gosfel of 
Pseudo-Matthew (xiii.) represents the birth as taking place before 
Bethlehem is reached. So also apparently the Protevangelium of 
James (xvii.), which limits the decree of Augustus to those who- 
lived at Bethlehem! For éw\joOyoay see on 1. 15 and 57. 

7. Tov vidy attis tov mpwrtétoxov. The expression might 
certainly be used without implying that there had been subsequent 
children. But it implies the possibility of subsequent children, 
and when Luke wrote this possibility had been decided. Would 
he have used such an expression if it was then known that Mary 
had never had another child? He might have avoided all 
ambiguity by writing povoyevyv, as he does vil. 12, vill. 42, ix. 38. 
In considering this question the imperf. éyivwoxev (Mt. i. 25) has 
not received sufficient attention. See Mayor, Zp. of St. James, 
Pp. Xix—xxii. 

éonapydvwoev aitév. It has been inferred from her being able 
to do this that the birth was miraculously painless (riv dvwdivov 
xinow, Euthym.), of which there is no hint. For the verb comp. 
opixAn adtiv eorapyavwoa, “I made thick darkness a swaddling 
band for it” (Job xxxviii. 9). 

év ddtvn. The traditional rendering “in a manger” is right; 
not “a stall” either here or in xili. 15. The animals were out at 
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pasture, and the manger was not being used. Justin (77. Ixxviii.) 
and some of the apocryphal gospels say that it was in a cave, which 
is not improbable. In Origen’s time the cave was shown, and the 
manger also (Con. Ceds. i. 51). One suspects that the cave may 
be a supposed prophecy turned into history, like the vine in xix. 31. 
Is. xxxili. 16 (obros oikjoe ev bYyrAG oryAaip wérpas dxupas) was 
supposed to point to birth in a cave, and then the cave may have 
been imagined in order to fit it, just as the colt is represented as 
“tied zo a vine,” in order to make Gen. xlix. 11 a prediction of 
Lk. xix. 30-33 (Justin, Afo/. i. 32). 

ovK qv adtois témos ev TH KaTadUpatt. Most of the Jews then 
residing in Palestine were of Judah or Benjamin, and all towns 
and villages of Judah would be very full. No inhospitality is 
implied. It is a little doubtful whether the familiar translation 
“in the inn” is correct. In x. 34 “inn” is wavdoxetov, and in 
xxli, 11 xatdAvpa is not “inn.” It is possible that Joseph had 
relied upon the hospitality of some friend in Bethlehem, whose 
“‘ouest-chamber,” however, was already full when he and Mary 
arrived. See on xxii. 11. But xardAvua in LXX represents five 
different Heb. words, so that it must have been elastic in meaning. 
All that it implies is a place where burdens are loosed and let 
down for a rest. In Polybius it occurs twice in the plural: of 
the general’s quarters (ii. 36. 1), and of reception rooms for envoys 
(xxxli. 19. 2). It has been suggested that the “inn” was the 
Geruth Chimham or “lodging-place of Chimham” (Jer. xli. 17), 
the [son] of Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38), “which was dy 
Bethlehem,” and convenient for those who would “go to enter into 
Egypt.” See Stanley, Szz. & Fal. pp. 163, 529. Justin says 
that the cave was cvveyyuvs tis Kwuns, which agrees with “by 
Bethlehem.” The Mandra of Josephus (Avs. x. 9. 5) was perhaps 
the same place as Geruth Chimham. 

8-14. The Angelic Proclamation to the Shepherds: zrwxot 
evayyeAilovrau (vil. 22). It was in these pastures that David spent 
his youth and fought the lion and the bear (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). 
“A passage in the Mishnah (Shek. vii. 4; comp. Baba K. vii. 7, 
80 a) leads to the conclusion that the flocks which pastured there 
were destined for Temple-sacrifices, and accordingly, that the 
shepherds who watched over them were not ordinary shepherds. 
The latter were under the ban of Rabbinism on account of their 
necessary isolation from religious ordinances and their manner of 
life, which rendered strict religious observance unlikely, if not 
absolutely impossible. The same Mischnic passage also leads us 
to infer that these flocks lay out al/ the year round, since they are 
spoken of as in the fields thirty days before the Passover—that is, 
in the month of February, when in Palestine the average rainfall is 
nearly greatest” (Edersh. Z. & 7. i. pp. 186, 187). For details of 


Se 
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the life of a shepherd see D.Z. art. “Shepherds,” and Herzog, 
PRE.* art. “ Viehzucht und Hirtenleden,” 

8. dypavdoivtes. Making the dypds their aiAy, and so “ spend- 
ing their life in the open air”: a late and rare word, whereas 
dypavros is class. This statement is by no means conclusive 
against December as the time of the year. The season may have 
been a mild one; it is not certain that all sheep were brought 
under cover at night during the winter months, 


It is of the flocks in the wz/derness, far from towns or villages, that the often 
quoted saying was true, that they were taken out in March and brought home 
in November. These shepherds may have returned from the wilderness, and if 
so, the time would be between November and March. But the data for 
determining the time of year are so very insufficient, that after minute calculation 
of them all we are left in our original uncertainty. Among those who have 
made a special study of the question we have advocates for almost every month 
in the year. The earliest attempts to fix the day of which we have knowledge 
are those mentioned (and apparently condemned as profane curiosity) by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. 21 sub fin.). In his time some took April 21, 
others April 22, and others May 20, to be the day. What was unknown in his 
time is not likely to have been discovered afterwards respecting such a detail. 
December 25th cannot be traced higher than the fourth century, and it seems to 
have been adopted first in the West. We must be content to remain in 
ignorance as to the date of the birth of Christ. See on édypeplasi. 5; D. of 
Chr. Ant. art. ‘‘Christmas” ; Andrews, Z. of our Lord, pp. 12-21, ed. 1892. 


guddooortes udaxds. The plural refers to their watching in 
turns rather than in different places. The phrase occurs Num. 
viii. 26; Xen. Azad. ii. 6. 10; but in LXX rads dvdAakas PvA. is 
more common; Num. iii. 7, 8, 28, 32, 38, etc. Comp. Plat. 
Phedr. 240 E; Laws, 758 D. ‘The fondness of Lk. for such 
combinations of cognate words is seen again ver. 9, vii. 209, 
XVii. 24, xxii. 15, and several times in the Acts. See on xi. 46 and 
xxili..46. We may take ris vuxrds after puAakds, “ night-watches,” 
’ or as gen. of time, “ by night.” 

9. dyyedos Kupiou éméotn adtoits. The notion of coming 
suddenly is not inherent in the verb, but is often derived from the 
context: see on ver. 38.! In N.T. the verb is almost peculiar to 
Lk., and almost always in 2nd aor. In class. Grk. also it is used 
of the appearance of heavenly beings, dreams, visions, etc. Hom. 
Il. x. 496, xxiii. 106 ; Hdt. i. 34. 2, vii. 14. 1. Comp. Lk. xxiv. 4; 
Acts xii. 7, xxiii. 11. 

8é&a Kuptov. The heavenly brightness which is a sign of the 
presence of God or of heavenly beings, 2 Cor. iii. 18: comp. Lk. 
ix. 31, 32. In O.T. of the Shechinah, Exod. xvi. 7, 10, xxiv. 17, 


3 In Vulg. it is very variously translated: ¢.g. stare juxta (here), supervenire 
(ii. 38, xxi. 34), stare (iv. 39, X. 40, xxiv. 4), convenire (xx. 1), concurrere 
(Acts vi. 12), adstare (Acts x. 17, xi. II, xil. 7), adsdstere (Acts xvii. 5, 
uxili. 11), zemznere (Acts xxviii, 2). 
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xl. 34; Lev. ix. 6, 23; Num. xii. 8, etc. This glory, according to 
the Jews, was wanting in the second temple. 


10. 6 dyyehos. The art. is used of that which has been mentioned before 
without the art. Comp. 7d Bpégos and 7g ¢drvy in ver. 16. 


Mh doBetobe. Comp. i. 13, 30, V. 10; Mt. xiv. 27, xxviii. 5, 10.1 
For i80d ydp see on i. 44. : 

edayyeAtLopar piv xapav peyddnv. The verb is very freq. in 
Lk. and Paul, but is elsewhere rare; not in the other Gospels 
excepting Mt. xi. 5, which is a quotation. See oni. 19. 


The act. occurs Rev. x. 7, xiv. 6; the pass. Lk. vii. 22, xvi. 16; Gal. 
i, 11; Heb. iv. 2, 6; 1 Pet. i. 25, iv. 6; the mid. is freq. with various 
constructions. As here, dat. of pers. and acc. of thing, i. 19, iv. 43; Acts 
viii. 35; acc. of thing only, viii. 1; Acts v. 42, vill. 4, 12; acc. of person, 
iii. 18; Acts viii. 25, 40; acc. of person and of thing, Acts xiii. 32. 


its €oto. tavtt t> Naw. ‘Which shall have the special char- 
acter of being for all the people.” The 77s has manifest point here 
(see on ver. 4); and the art. before Aag should be preserved. A 
joy so extensive may well banish fear. Comp. 76 Aad, i. 68, 77, 
and rév Aady, vii. 16. In both these verses (9, 10) we have instances 
of Lk. recording intensity of emotion: comp. i. 42, viii. 37, 
XXiv. 52; Acts v. 5, 11, xv. 3. Dat. after eid is freq. in Lk. 

11. étéx8y Sutv orjpepov cwryjp. ‘lo the shepherds, as a part, 
and perhaps a specially despised part, of the people of Israel. 
Here first in N.T. is owryp used of Christ, and here only in Lk. 
Not in Mt. er Mk., and only once in Jn. (iv. 42): twice in Acts 
(v. 31, xiii. 23), and freq. in Tit. and 2 Pet. The 1st aor. of rixro, 
both act. and pass., is rare: see Veitch. 

Xptotds kUpios. The combination occurs nowhere else in N.T., 
and the precise meaning is uncertain. Either “ Messiah, Lord,” or 
“ Anointed Lord,” or “the Messiah, the Lord,” or “an anointed 
one, a Lord.” It occurs once in LXX as a manifest mistranslation. 
Lam. iv. 20, “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the 
Lord,” is rendered rvetya mpoodrov ypav Xpiotds Kvpios. If this 
is not a corrupt reading, we may perhaps infer that the expres- 
sion Xpicrds kvpios was familiar to the translator. It occurs 
in the Ps. Sol, where it is said of the Messiah xat od« éorw 
adixia, év Tais Huepas adrod ev péom atrdv, drt mavres ayvot, Kal 
Baorreds abrav Xprords xdpuos (xvii. 36: comp. the title of xviii.). 
But this may easily be another mistranslation, perhaps based on 


1««This Gospel of Luke is scarce begun, we are yet but a little way in the 
second chapter, and we have already three wo/¢ ¢2meres in it, and all, as here, 
at the coming of an Angel (i. 13, 30, ii. 10). . . . What was it? It was not 
the fear of an evil conscience; they were about no harm. .. . It is a plain 
sign our nature is fallen from her original ; Ileaven and we are not in the terms 
we should be, not the best of us all” (Bishop Andrewes, Sev. V. On the 
Nativity). 
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that in Lam. iv. 20. Comp. efev 6 kvpios TG Kupiw po. (Ps. cx. 1), 
and érexadeodpyv Kipiov rarépa xvpiov pov (Ecclus. li. 10). See 
Ryle and James, Ps. of Sof. pp. 141-143. The addition of év 
moder Aaveid here indicates that this owryp is the King of Israel 
promised in the Prophets: see on ver. 4. 

12. kat Toto Gyiv T6 onpetov. BE omit the7é. Sign for what? 
By which to prove that what is announced is true, rather than by 
which to find the Child. It was all-important that they should be 
convinced as to the first point; about the other there would be no 
great difficulty.—etpjoete Bpépos. “Ye shall find a babe,” “not 
the babe,” as most English Versions and Luther; Wiclif has “a 
yunge child.” This is the first mention of it; in ver. 16 the art. is 
right. In N.T., as in class. Grk., Bpédos is more often a newly- 
born child (xviii. 15; Acts vii. 19; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 2) than 
an unborn child (Lk. i. 41, 44); in LXX it is always the former 
(1 Mac. i. 61; 2 Mac. vi. 10; 3 Mac. v. 49; 4 Mac. iv. 25), unless 
Ecclus. xix, 11 be an exception. Aquila follows the same usage 
(Ps. viil. 3, xvi. 14; Is. lxv. 20).—éomapyavwpévoy Kat Keipevoy év- 
pdtvy. Both points are part of the sign. The first participle is 
no more an adjective than the second. No art. with darvy: the 
shepherds have not heard of it before. 

13. eéépvns.1 The fact that this is expressly stated here 
confirms the view that suddenness is not necessarily included in 
évéeaty (ver. 9). For odv 74 dyyé\w see on i. 56.—otpatias. Magna 
appellatio. Hie exercitus famen pacem /audat (Beng.). The 
genitive is partitive: “@ multitude (no art.) forming part of the 
host.” Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18; Ps. cili. 21; 
Josh. v. 15).—aivoivtwy. Constr. ad sensum. The whole host 
of heaven was praising God, not merely that portion of it which 
was visible to the shepherds. The verb is a favourite with Lk. 
(ver. 20, xix. 37, xxiv. 53?; Acts ii. 47, ill. 8, 9). Elsewhere 
only Rom. xv. 11 (from Ps. cxvii. 1) and Rev. xix. 5; very freq. 
in LXX. 

14. Adga . . . evSoxias. The hymn consists of two members 
connected by a conjunction; and the three parts of the one mem- 
ber exactly correspond with the three parts of the other member. 

Guory to God 7x the highest, 
And on earth PEACE among men of His good will. 
Aédéa balances cipyyy, év tpioros balances éxi ys, Ged balances év 
dvOpémos <ddoxias. This exact correlation between the parts is 
lost in the common triple arrangement; which has the further 
awkwardness of having the second member introduced by a con- 


1 The word is thus written in the best texts here and ix. 39: comp. édvld.os, 
xxi. 345 Kepéav, xvi. 175 Kpewaddy, xxi. 34 (WH. App. pp. 150, 151). In class. 
Grk. ovpdmos is of three terminations ; but the true reading here may be ovpavod 
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junction,! while the third is not, and of making the second and 
third members tautological. ‘On earth peace” is very much the 
same as “Good will amongst men.” Yet Scrivener thinks that “in 
the first and second lines heaven and earth are contrasted; the 
third refers to both those preceding, and adleges the efficient cause 
which has brought God glory and earth peace” (Int. to Crit. of 
N.T. ii. p. 344); which seems to be very forced. The construction 
év dvOpaérots evdoxias is difficult ; but one of the best of modern Greek 
scholars has said that it “may be translated ‘among men of His 
counsel for good’ or ‘of His gracious purpose.’ This rendering 
seems to be in harmony with the preceding context and with the 
teaching of Scripture in general” (T. S. Evans, Contemp. Rev., 
Dec. 1881, p. 1003). WH. take a similar view. They prefer, 
among possible meanings, “in (among and within) accepted man- 
kind,” and point out that “the Divine ‘favour’ (Ps. xxx. 5, 7, 
Ixxxyv. 1, Ixxxix. 17, cvi. 4) or ‘good pleasure,’ declared for the 
Head of the race at the Baptism (ili. 22), was already contemplated 
by the Angels as resting on the race itself in virtue of His birth” 
(ii. App. p. 56, where the whole discussion should be studied). 
H. suggests that the first of the two clauses should end with ézt 
yis rather than @e$, and that we should arrange thus: “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth; Peace among men of His 
good pleasure.” With the construction of this first clause he com- 
pares vii. 17 and Acts xxvi. 23: ‘Glory to God xot only in heaven, 
but now also on earth.” “In this arrangement ‘ glory’ and ‘peace’ 
stand severally at the head of the two clauses as twin fruits of the 
Incarnation, that which redounds to ‘God’ and that which enters 
into ‘men.’” This division of the clauses, previously commended 
by Olshausen, makes the stichometry as even as in the familiar 
triplet, but it has not found many supporters. It destroys the 
exact correspondence between the parts of the two clauses, the 
first clause having three or four parts, and the second only two. 
W. here leaves H. to plead alone. 

evdoxias. The word has three meanings: (1) “ design, desire,” 
as Ecclus. xi. 17; Rom. x. 1; (2) “satisfaction, contentment,” as 
Ecclus. xxxv. 14; 2 Thes. i. 113; (3) “benevolence, goodwill,” as 
Ps. evi. 4; Lk. ii. 14. Both it and eddoxeiy are specially used of 
the favour with which God regards His elect, as Ps. exlvi. 12; 
Lk. iii. 22. The meaning here is “ favour, goodwill, good pleasure” ; 
and dvOpwro. eddoxias are “men whom the Divine favour has 
biessed.” See Lft. on Phil. i. 15. Field (Otiwm Norv. iii. p. 37) 
urges that, according to Greeco-biblical usage, this would be, not 
dvOpwror evdoxias, but dvBpes evSoxias, and he appeals to nine ex- 
amples in LXX. But two-thirds of them are not in point, being 
singulars, and having reference to a definite adu/¢ male and not to 

1 Syr-Sin. inserts a second ‘‘and” before ‘‘ goodwill to man.” 
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human beings in general. These are 2 Sam. xvi. 7, xviii. 20; Ps, 
Ixxx. 18; Jer. xv. 10; did. Aq.; Dan. x. 11. There remain dvdpes 
BovaAjs pov, Ps. cxix. 24, Aq. ; of dvdpes tis Stabyxys cov, Obad. 7; 
avOpes cipyvixot cov, Obad. 7. This last is again not parallel, as being 
accompanied by an adj. and not a gen. Substitute dvdpes aiparwv, 
Ps. cxxxvili. 19. Of these instances, all zecessarily refer to adult 
males, excepting Aq. in Ps. cxix. 24, and this more naturally does 
so, for “counsellors” are generally thought of as male. But, 
allowing that the usual expression would have been avdpdacw 
evdoxias, this might well have been avoided here’ in order to em- 
phasize the fact that all, male and female, young and old, are 
included. Even in the case of an individual S. Paul writes 6 dv- 
Opwaros ris avouias (2 Thes. ii. 3), so that the combination is at 
anyrate possible. See on Rom. x. 1, 


The reading is a well-known problem, but the best textual critics are 
unanimous for evdoxlas. The internal evidence is very evenly balanced, as 
regards both transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities, which are well stated 
and estimated in WH. (ii. App. pp. 55, 56). The external evidence is very 
decidedly in favour of the apparently more difficult reading eddoxlas. Roughly 
speaking, we have all the best MSS. (excepting C, which is here defective), 
with all Latin authorities, against the inferior MSS., with nearly all versions, 
except the Latin, and nearly all the Greek writers who quote the text. Syr- 
Sin. has *‘ and goodwill to men.” 

For eddoxlas, S* A BD, Latt. (Vet. Vulg.) Goth. Iren-Lat. Orig-Lat. 
and the Lat. Gloria im excelsis. 

For evdoxla, LPT AA, etc., Syrr. (Pesh. Sin. Harcl.) Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig. Eus. Bas. Greg-Naz. Cyr-Hier. Did. Epiph. Cyr-Alex. 

‘‘The agreement, not only of & with B, but of D and all the Latins with 
both, and of A with them all, supported by Origen in at least one work, and 
that in a certified text, affords a peculiarly strong presumption in favour of 
evdoxlas. If this reading is wrong, it must be Western ; and no other reading 
in the New Testament open to suspicion as Western is so comprehensively 
attested by che earliest and best uncials” (WH. p. 54). The vehemence with 
which Scrivener argues against evdoxlas is quite out of place. 


15-20. The Verification by the Shepherds, 

15. édddouv mpds GAAHAous AreAOwpev By. “They repeatedly 
said unto one another, Come then let us go over,” or “ Let us at 
once go across.” The compound verb refers to the intervening 
country (Acts ix. 38, xi. 19, xviii. 27), and the 67 makes the 
exhortation urgent. Lk. is fond of dvépxeo as, which occurs thirty 
times in his writings and less than ten elsewhere in N.T. In LXX 
it is very freq. Note os = “when.” 

73 pjpa todto, This need not be limited to the saying of the 
Angel. It is rather the thing of which he spoke: see oni. 65. In 
class. Grk. Adyos is used in a similar manner; e.g. Hdt. 1. 21. 2. 
Videamus hoc verbum quod factum est (Vulg.). 


16. 4\Oav ometvoavtes kal Gvetpav. For these mixed forms of the aor. 
see oni. 59. Lk. alone in N.T. uses oevdew in its class. intrans. sense (xix. 
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5,6; Acts xx. 16, xxii. 18). In 2 Pet. iii. 12 it is intrans. as in Is. xvi. 5. 
Lk. alone uses dveuploxew (Acts xxi. 4), but the mid. occurs 4 Mac. iii. 14: 
2nd aor. in all three cases. The compound implies a search in order to find. 
In his Gospel Lk. never uses re without «al (xii. 45, xv. 2, xxl. II, etc.). 
Here both Bpédos and garvy, having been mentioned before, have the article. 


17. éyvépicay. ‘They made known,” not merely to Mary and 
Joseph, but to the inhabitants of Bethlehem generally. Both in 
N.T. and LXX yvwpifw is commonly trans. ; but in Phil. i. 22 and 
Job xxxiv. 25, as usualiy in class. Grk., it is intrans. Vulg. makes 
it intrans. here: cognoverunt de verbo quod dictum erat tlis de puero 
hoc. But ver. 14 makes this very improbable. 

18. mdvtes of dxotcavtes. See on i. 66. This probably includes 
subsequent hearers, just as ver. 19 includes a time subsequent to the 
departure of the shepherds. The constr. €0adpacav wept is unusual. 
But in English “about,” which is common after “ perplexed,” might 
easily be transferred to such a word as “astonished.” 

19. 4 8€ Mapia mdvta cuvernper Ta Sypata tadta. “ But Mary” 
could have no such astonishment; neither did she publish her 
impressions. The revelations to Joseph and herself precluded 
both. Note the change from momentary wonder (aor.) to sus- 
tained reticence (imperf.): also that rdvra is put before the verb 
with emphasis. Comp. Dan. vii. 28; Ecclus. xxxix. 2.—ouvBd\\ouca 
év TH Kapdia adtis. Conferens in corde suo, From whom could 
Lk. learn this? The verb is peculiar to him (xiv. 31 ; Acts iv. 15 ; 
xvii. 18, xviii. 27, xx. 14). See small print note on i. 66. 

20. S0€dLovtes Kal aivodvtes. The latter is the more definite 
word. ‘The former is one of the many words which have acquired 
a deeper meaning in bibl. Grk. Just as ddéa in bibl. Grk. never 
(except 4 Mae. v. 18) has the class. meaning of “opinion,” but 
rather “praise” or “glory,” so doa in bibl. Grk. never means 
“form an opinion about,” but “praise” or “glorify.” It is used 
of the honour done by man to man (1 Sam. xv. 30), by man to God 
(Exod. xv. 2), and by God to man (Ps. xci. 15). It is also used of 
God glorifying Christ (Acts iil. 13), a use specially common in Jn. 
(viii. 54, xi. 4, etc.), and of Christ gloryfying God (xvii. 4). See 
on Rom. i. 21. For the combination comp. aiverdv kai dedofac- 
pévov (Dan. ili. 26, 55). For aivety see on ver. 13. 

mwaow ots. For the attraction see on iii. 19. If jxouvcav refers 
to the angelic announcement, then xa@ds refers to efSov only. But 
ykovoav Kal efdov may sum up their experiences at Bethlehem, 
which were a full confirmation (kas = “even as, just as”) of what 
the Angel had said. 


Schleiermacher points out that, if this narrative had been a mere poetical 
composition, we should have had the hymn of the shepherds recorded and more 
extensive hymns assigned to the Angels (S. Luke, Eng. tr. p. 31). He regards 
the shepherds as the probable source of the narrative; ‘‘for that which to them 
was most material and obvious, the nocturnal vision in the fields, is the only 
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circumstance treated in detail” (p. 33). But any narrator would give the vision, 
and could hardly give it more briefly without material loss. The brevity of it, 
especially when contrasted with the apocryphal gospels, is strong guarantee for 
its truth. How tempting to describe the search for the Babe and the conversa- 
tion between the parents and the shepherds! Of the myth-hypothesis Weiss 
rightly says that ‘‘it labours in vain to explain the part played here by the 
shepherds by means of the pastoral tales of the ancients, and is driven to drag 
in, awkwardly enough, the legends of Cyrus and Romulus” (Leben Jesu, i. 2. 
4, note, Eng. tr. p. 255). As for the old rationalism, which explained the 
angelic vision by zg72s_fatwus or other phosphoric phenomena, which travellers 
have said to be common in those parts; ‘‘ the more frequent such phenomena, 
the more familiar must shepherds above all men, accustomed tc pass their nights 
the whole summer long in the open air, have been with them, and the less likely 
to consider them as a sign from heaven pointing at a particular event” 
(Schleierm. p. 36). 


21-40. The Circumcision and the Presentation in the Temple. 


This forms the third and last section in the second group of 
narratives (i. 57-li. 40) in the Gospel of the Infancy (i. 5-ii. 52). 
It corresponds to the Visitation (i. 39-56) in the first group. Its 
very marked conclusion has close resemblance to i. 80 and ii. 52. 
See introductory note to vv. 1-20 (p. 46). The absence of parallel 
passages in the other Gospels shows that at first this portion of the 
Gospel narrative was less well known. An oral tradition respect- 
ing the childhood of the Christ (when hardly anyone suspected that 
He was the Christ) would be much less likely to arise or become 
prevalent than an oral tradition respecting the ministry and cruci- 
fixion. We can once more trace a threefold division, viz. a longer 
narrative between two very short ones: the Circumcision (21), the 
Presentation in the Temple (22-38), and the Return to Home Life 
at Nazareth (39, 40). 

21. The Circumcision. The verse contains an unusual number 
of marks of Lk.’s style. 1. Kai dre (vv. 22, 42, vi. 13, xxii. 14, 
xxiii. 33); 2. wAnGevy (twenty-two times in Lk. and Acts, and 
thrice elsewhere in N.T.); see on i. 57; 3. Tov ¢. tmjin. to express 
aim or purpose (i. 74, 77, 79, ii. 24, iv. 10, v. 7, viii. 5, etc.) ; 
see oni. 743 4. xai introducing the apodosis (v. 1, 12, 17, vii. 12, 
ix. 51, etc.); 5. cvAAap Pavey (eleven times in Lk. and Acts, and 
five times elsewhere). See on v. 1. 

21. rod wepitepety adtdv. There being no art. with juépa 
(contrast ver. 22), we cannot, as in ver. 6 and i. 57, make the gen. 
depend on ai 7uépar or 6 xpovos. The éxrd does not take the 
place of the art. As Jesus was sent “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh” (Rom. viii. 3), and “it behoved Him in all things to be 
made like unto His brethren” (Heb. ii. 17), He underwent cir- 
cumcision. He was “born under the law” (Gal. iv. 4), and ful- 
filled the law as a loyal son of Abraham. Had He not done so, 
obk ay ddws wapedéxOn SiddoKwv, GAN’ drroméudOn av ws GAASPvAos 
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(Euthym.) His circumcision was a first step in His obedience to 
the will of God, and a first shedding of the redeeming blood. It 
was one of those things which became Him, in order “to fulfil all 
righteousness” (Mt. iii. 15). The contrast with the circumcision 
of the Baptist is marked. Here there is no family gathering of 
cejoicing neighbours and kinsfolk. Joseph and Mary are strangers 
in a village far from home. 


The reading 7d maldiov (D E G H) for atréy (8 AB R & and versions) prob- 
ably arose from this being the beginning of a lection, ‘‘ Him” being changed 
to ‘‘the child” (AV.) for greater clearness. The same kind of thing has 
been done at the beginning of many of the Gospels in the Book of Common 
Prayer, ‘‘ Jesus” being substituted for “‘He” or ‘‘ Him”: e.g. the Gospels 
for the 6th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 22nd Sundays after 
Trinity. 

kat éxdy0y. The xai is almost our “then” and the German 
da: but it may be left untranslated. It introduces the apodosis, 
as often in Grk., and esp. in Lk. This is simpler than to explain 
it as a mixture of two constructions, “‘ When eight days were ful- 
filled .. . He was called” and “ Eight days were fulfilled... 
and He was called” (Win. lili. 3. f, p. 546, Ixv. 3. c, p. 756) 
Comp. Acts i. 10. “He was also called” is not likely to be right. 
The Vulgate and Luther are right. £7 postguam consummati sunt 
dies octo ut circumcderetur vocatum est nomen ejus Jesus. Und da 
acht Tage um waren, dass das Kind beschnitten wiirde, da ward sein 
LVame genannt Jesus. This passage, with that about John the Baptist 
(i. 59), is the chief biblical evidence that naming was connected 
with circumcision: comp. Gen. xvii. 5, 10. Among the Romans 
the naming of girls took place on the eighth day: of boys on the 
ninth. The purification accompanied it ; and hence the name dies 
lustricus, Tertullian uses nominalia of the naming festival (Zdo/. 
xvi. 1). Among the Greeks the naming festival was on the tenth 
day ; Sexdryy éoreav or Ovew. 


Gv\AnpdOAvar This and corresponding forms, such as \ijupouat, mpocw- 
movnuyvia, and the like, are abundantly attested in good MSS. both of LXX 
and of N.T. See oni.31, «ockla =“ womb” is specially freq. in Lk. 


22-38. The Purification and the Presentation in the Temple. 
Here also we have a triplet. The Ceremony (22-24); Symeon 
and the Nunc Dimittis (25-35); and Anna the Prophetess (36-38). 
Symeon and Anna, like Zacharias and Elisabeth, with those spoken 
of in ver. 38, are evidence that Judaism was still a living religion 
to those who made the most of their opportunities. 


22. ai tpépar tod x. Lev. xii. 6. Lk. is fond of these peri- 
phrases, which are mostly Hebraistic. Comp. 7) juépa trav caBBi- 
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twv (iv. 16), or Tod caBBdrov (xiii. 14, 16, xiv. 5), 9 qucpa Tov 
afdpwv (xxil 7), and the like. 

tod Kabapiopod adtav. “Of their purification.” The Jewish 
law (Lev. xii.) did not include the child in the purification. This 
fact, and the feeling that least of all could Jesus need purifying, 
produced the corrupt reading airjjs, followed in AV. 


No uncial and perhaps only one cursive (76) supports the reading avrjs, 
which spread from the Complutensian Polyglott Bible (1514) to a number of 
editions. It is a remarkable instance of a reading which had almost no 
authority becoming widely adopted. It now has the support of Syr-Sin. 
The Complutensian insertion of diypOpwHOy after % YAGooa avrov in i. 64 was 
less successful, although that has the support of two cursives (140, 251). 
D here has the strange reading a’rod, which looks like a slip rather than a 
correction. No one would alter avr&v to avrov. The Vulgate also has 
purgationts ejus, but some Lat. MSS. have eorum. The aris might come 
from LXX of Lev. xii. 6, drav dvamAnpwOGow al hudpar Kabdpoews auras. 
Note that Lk. uses xa@apicuds and not Kd@apots, which is a medical term for 
menstruation, and which Gentile readers might misunderstand, 


The meaning of airéy is not clear. Edersheim and Van Hengel 
interpret it of the Jews; Godet, Meyer, and Weiss of Mary and 
Joseph. The latter is justified by the context: ‘“ When the days 
of ‘heir purification were fulfilled . . . ¢hey brought Him.” Con- 
tact with an unclean person involved uncleanness. Purification 
after childbirth seems to have been closely connected with purifica- 
tion after menstruation; the rites were similar. Herzog, PRE.? 
art. Reinigungen. After the birth of a son the mother was unclean 
for seven days, then remained at home for thirty-three days, and on 
the fortieth day after the birth made her offerings. 

Kata Tov vopov Maucéws. These words must be taken with what 
precedes, for the law did not require them to bring Him to Jeru- 
salem (Lev. xii. 1-8). We have already had several places in 
ch. i. (vv. 8, 25, 27) in which there are amphibolous words or 
phrases: comp. viii. 39, ix. 17, 18, 57, X. 18, Xl. 39, xil. 1, xvii. 22, 
Syiil, 31, 51%. 37, xxi. 36, etc, 


The trisyllabic form Mwiicfs is to be preferred to Mwofs. The name is 
said to be derived from two Egyptian words, mo = ‘‘ water,” and ugaz = ‘to 
be preserved.” Hence the LXX, a version made in Egypt, and the best 
MSS. of the N.T., which in the main represent the text of the N.T. that was 
current in Egypt, keep nearest to the Egyptian form of the name by preserving 
the v. Josephus also has Mwvojjs. But Mwojs is closer to the Hebrew form 
of the name, and is the form most commonly used by Greek and Latin writers, 
Win. v. 8, Pe 47> 


aviyayov, One of Lk.’s favourite words (iv. 5, viii. 22, and 
often in Acts). It is here used of bringing Him wf ¢o the capital, 
like dvaBauvovTwy in ver. 43. In the literal sense they went down ; 
for Bethlehem stands higher than Jerusalem. ‘This journey is the 
first visit of the Christ to His own city. 
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*lepooohupa, In both his writings Lk. much more often uses 
the Jewish form “IepovoaAynp (vv. 25, 38, 41, 43, 45, etc.), which 
Mt. uses only once (xxiii. 37), and Mk. perhaps not at all (? xi. 1). 
Jn. uses the Greek form in his Gospel, and the Jewish form in the 
Apocalypse. The Jewish form is used wherever the name is not 
a geographical term, but has a specially religious signification (Gal. 
iv. 25; Heb. xii.22). The Greek form is neut. plur. In Mt. ii. 3 
it may be fem.; but perhaps waco. % 7éAus was in the writer’s mind. 
Neither form should have the aspirate, which a “ false association 
with iepds” has produced (WH. ii. 313; App. p. 160). This visit 
to Jerusalem probably preceded the arrival of the Magi, after which 
Joseph and Mary would hardly have ventured to bring Him to the 
city. If this is correct, we must abandon the traditional view that 
the Epiphany took place on the thirteenth day after the Nativity. 
There is no improbability in Joseph’s going back to Bethlehem 
for a while before returning to Nazareth. See Andrews, Life of our 
Lord, p. 92, ed. 1892; Swete, Zhe Apostles Creed, p. 50, ed. 1894. 

In any case the independence of Mt. and Lk. is manifest, for we do not 
know how to harmonize the accounts. Lk. seems to imply that ‘‘ the law of 
Moses” was kept in all particulars; and if so, the purification did not take 
place before the fortieth day. Mt. implies that the flight into Egypt took 
place immediately after the visit of the Magi (ii. 14). As Bethlehem is so 
close to Jerusalem, Herod would not wait long for the return of the Magi 
before taking action. We adopt, therefore, as a tentative order the Presenta- 


tion on the fortieth day, Return to Bethlehem, Visit of the Magi, Flight into 
Egypt, without any return to Nazareth. : 


Tapactioa. to Kuptw. The Heb. verb in Ex. xiii. 12 means 
“cause to pass over.” It is elsewhere used of parents causing their 
children to pass through the fire in offering them to Moloch, but is 
not then translated by zapiornys (Deut. xviii. 10; 2 Kings xvi. 3, 
Xvil. 17, Xxiil. ro, etc.). For rapacrjoa: of offering to God comp. 
Rom. xii. 1. This tapaorjco. 76 xvpiw is quite distinct from the 
purification, which concerned the mother, whereas the presentation 
concerned the son. It is evident that the presentation is the main 
fact here. Not, “she came to offer a sacrifice,” but “they brought 
Him up to present Him to the Lord,” is the principal statement. 
The latter rite points back to the primitive priesthood of all first- 
born sons. Their functions had been transferred to the tribe of 
Levi (Num. iii. 12); but every male firstborn had to be redeemed 
from service in the sanctuary by a payment of five shekels (Num. 
xvili. 15, 16), as an acknowledgment that the rights of Jehovah 
had not lapsed. This sum would be about twelve shillings accord- 
ing to the present worth of that amount of silver, but in purchasing 
power would be nearly double that. 

28. The quotation (which is not a parenthesis) is a combination of Ex. 


xiii, 2 with Ex, xiii, 12, and is not exact with either: «AnOyoerat Gy. perhaps 
comes from Ex. xii. 16; comp. Lk. i. 35. For wav dpoev see Gen. vii. 23; 
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Ex. i. 22, The 8:avotyov patpav seems to be fatal to patristic speculations 
respecting Mary’s having given birth to the Christ c/awso utero, and therefore 
painlessly : see on ver. 7. 

Excepting Mk. vii. 34, dravolyw i is peculiar to Lk. (xxiv. 31, 45; Acts vii. 
56, xvi. 14, xvii. 3); freq. in LXX (Gen. iii. 5, 7; Exod. xiii. 15; Num. iii. 
£2, ,ctc,); 


24. toi Soivat Ouciay. See on i. 74, and to the reff. there given 
add v. 7, viii. 5, ix. 51, xii. 42, xxi. 22, xxii. 6, 31, xxiv. 15, 25, 20, 
45. This is Mary’s offering for her own purification : it has nothing 
to do with the ransom of the firstborn. The record of the offerings 
is considerable guarantee for the truth of the history. A legend 
would very probably have emphasized the miraculous birth by 
saying that the virgin mother was divinely instructed xo¢ to bring 
the customary offerings, which in her case would not be required. 

tedyos tpuydvev. ‘The offering of the poor. It has been argued 
that this is evidence that the Magi had not yet come. But their 
gifts, even if they had already offered them, would not have raised 
Mary’s condition from poverty to riches. Only well-to-do people 
offered a lamb and a pigeon. Neither here nor elsewhere in N.T. 
have we any evidence that our Lord or His parents were among 
the abjectly poor. 


‘The pigeon and turtle-dove were the only birds enjoined to be offered in 
sacrifice by the law of Moses. In almost every case they were permitted as a 
substitute for those who were too poor to provide a kid ora lamb... . But 
while the turtle-dove is a migrant, and can only be obtained from spring to 
autumn, the wild pigeons remain throughout the year; and not only so—they 
have young at all times. Consequently, at any time of the year when the turtle- 
dove was unattainable, yas pigeons might be procured. There is also a force 
in the adjective ‘ young’; for while the old turtle-dove could be trapped, it was 
hopeless to secure the old pigeon” (Tristram, Wat. Hist. of the B. pp. 211, 213). 


25-35. The Benediction of Symeon. He and Anna are repre- 
sentatives of the holiness which, in a time of great spiritual deadness, 
still survived among the men and women of Israel. They are 
instances of that “spontaneous priesthood” which sometimes 
springs up, and often among the lower orders, when the regular 
ciiigy Mave become corrupt and secularized. To identify Symeon 
with any other Symeon is precarious, the name being exceedingly 
common. He is introduced rather as an unknown person (dv@pwzos 
jv). It is sometimes said that Symeon, son of Hillel and father of 
Gamaliel, would hardly have been old enough; he was president 
of the Sanhedrin a.p. 13. But ver. 29 does not necessarily imply 
that Symeon is very old. What we know of the Sanhedrin at this 
period, however, does not lead us to expect to find saints among 
its presidents. In the Gospel of Nicodemus he is called sacerdos 
magnus, and it is his two sons who are raised from the dead by 
Christ, and reveal what they have seen in Hades (Pars altera, 
A. i.). 

5 
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25. év “lepovoadyp. It is remarkable that with one excep- 
tion (Rom. xv. 26) this expression is used in N.T. by no one 
but Lk., who has it very often (ver. 43, ix. 31; Acts i. 8, ii. 5, 
vi. 7, ix. 13, 21, X. 39, xiii, 27, xvi. 4, xxi. 11). In LXX it is 
common. 

edhaBys. The word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts ii. 5, 
viii. 2, xxil. 12): lit. “taking hold well,” and so “cautious.” Lat. 
timoratus (Vulg.), timens (e), metuens (d), timens deum (t). 
Plutarch uses e’AdGeva in the sense of “ carefulness about religious 
duties, piety”; but evAaBys is not thus used in class. Grk. We 
find the combination of these same two adjectives, Sékaos and 
edaBys, twice in Plato’s sketch of the ideal statesman. He ought 
to have both moderation and courage ; and of moderation the two 
chief elements are justice and circumspection. If he is merely 
courageous, he will be wanting in 16 dékasov Kat eddAaBés (Polit. 
311 B). See also Philo, Quds rer. div. her. vi., of the evAdBea of 
Abraham. The meaning of the combination here is that Symeon 
was conscientious, especially in matters of religion. 

mpoodexopevos (See ON Xxili. 51) mapdkAnow. 1. “ Appeal for 
help”; 2. “encouragement”; 3. “consolation.” The last is the 
meaning here. Those who “sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death” (i. 79) need consolation; and the salvation which the 
Messiah was to bring was specially called such by the Jews. 
Comp. “Comfort ye, comfort ye, My people” (Is. xl. 1, xlix. 13, 
li. 3, xi. 2, Ixvi. 13). There was a belief that a time of great 
troubles (dolores Messi) would precede the coming of the Christ. 
Hence the Messiah Himself was spoken of as “the Consoler,” or 
“the Consolation.” Comp. Joseph of Arimathza, “ who was wait- 
ing for the kingdom of God” (xxiii. 51; Mk. xv. 43); and with 
this “ waiting” or “looking” of Symeon and Joseph comp. Jacob’s 
death-song, Gen. xlix. 18. 

tvedpa Hv Gyvov. This is the order of the words in the best 
authorities ; and the separation of &yioy from wvedua by Fy accentu- 
ates the difference between this expression and that in the next 
verse. Here the meaning is, “an influence which was holy was 
upon him”; i. 15, 35, 41, 67 are not parallel. See oni. 15. The 
accusative, ém’ airdv, indicates the coming, rather than the resting, 
of the holy influence; the prophetic zmpudse. 

26. Kexpynpatiopévov. The act. = 1. “transact business” 
(xp7jua); 2. “give a divine response” to one who consults an 
oracle; 3. “give a divine admonition, teach from heaven” (Jer. 
XXV. 30, Xxxl. 2; Job xl. 8). The pass. is used both of the 
admonition divinely given, as here, and of the person divinely 
admonished (Mt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5, xi. 7). It is 
gratuitous to conjecture that it was in a dream that the Holy Spirit 
made this known to Symeon. 
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pi iSetv ©. wplv 4 Gv tS. This is the only example in N.T. of mply 
with the subj. (Win. xli. 3. b, p. 371); and, if the reading is correct, the only 
instance of rplv dy: but perhaps either 4 or dv should be omitted. The repe- 
tition of ‘‘see” is doubtless intentional. In many languages ‘‘see” is used 
of any kind of experience (Acts ii. 27, 31, xiii. 35-37, etc.). 


top Xptotdy Kupiov. “The Anointed of the Lord”; Him whom 
God has sent as the Messiah. Comp. tov Xp. rod @eod (ix. 20), 
and also 1 Sam. xxiv. 7. 

27. év7 mveduart. Not “ina state of ecstasy” (Rev. i. 16), 
but “under the influence of the Spirit,” who had told him of the 
blessing in store for him. By 18 tepév is probably meant the Court 
of the Women.—€y 16 eicayayeiv. ‘After they had brought in”: 
see on ili. 21. The verb is a favourite with Lk. (xiv. 21, xxii. 54, 
and six times in Acts): elsewhere only Jn. xviii. 16; Heb. i. 6. 

tos yovets. We cannot infer from this that either here or 
ver. 41 Luke is using an authority that was ignorant of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus. It is more reasonable to suppose that the 
whole of this ‘Gospel of the Infancy” comes from one source, 
viz. the house of Mary, and that in these passages the narrator 
employs the usual expression. Joseph (iv. 22) and Mary were 
commonly called His parents: comp. ver. 33.—It is possible 
to take wept adtoé after vémov or after <ificpévoy; but more prob- 
ably it belongs to rod roujoor. For kata 16 eiOiopévor see on 1. 8. 

28. kal adtds. First the parents, and then 4e holds the child in 
his arms ; the xai being either “also” (he as well as they), or simply 
introducing the apodosis after év 7 cioayayeiv.. Each side acts its 
proper part. The parents bring Him in accordance with the Divine 
Law, and Symeon welcomes Him in accordance with the Divine 
impulse. Symeon is sometimes called @eo8dxos. See on viii. 13. 


Latin renderings of dyxdAas vary: unas (Vulg.), manus (cef), amplexum 
(a), alas (d). The last is a late use of a/a, 


29-32. The Wunc Dimittis. In its suppressed rapture and 
vivid intensity this canticle equals the most beautiful of the 
Psalms. Since the fifth century it has been used in the evening 
services of the Church (AZost. Const. vii. 481), and has often been 
the hymn of dying saints. It is the sweetest and most solemn of 
all the canticles. 

Symeon represents himself as a servant or watchman released 
from duty, because that for which he was commanded to watch has 
appeared. Comp. the opening of the Agamemnon of AEschylus, 


1 Most of the canticles from O.T. and N.T. were said at Lauds both in East 
and West. But the A/agzzjficat was transferred in the West to Vespers, and the 
Nunc Dimitt?s seems to have been always used in the evening, in the East at 
Vespers, in the West at Compline. Kraus, Real.-Enc. d. Chr. Alt. ii. p. 5063 
Bingham, Orzg. vi. 47. 
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where the sentinel rejoices at his release from the long watch for 
the fire-signal respecting the capture of Troy. 

29. viv. ‘Wow that I have at last seen the long-looked for 
Messiah”: the vdv stands first with emphasis. 

atodvets tT. SovAdv o., SéomoTa. All three words show that the 
figure is that of the manumission of a slave, or of his release from 
a long task. Death is the instrument of release. “AroAtw is used 
of the deaths of Abraham (Gen. xv. 2), of Aaron (Num. xx. 29), of 
Tobit (Tob. iii. 6), of a martyr (2 Mac. vii. 9): comp. Soph. Anz. 
1268, and many examples in Wetst. Acozédrns is the “master of a 
slave,” and the Greeks sometimes refused the title to any but the 
gods in reference to themselves (Eur. Aippo/. 88). In Scripture it 
is not often used of God: Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; perhaps 
Jude 4, which, however, like 2 Pet. ii. 1, may refer to Christ. 
Comp. Job v. 8; Wisd. vi. 7, viii. 3; Ecclus. xxxvi. 1; 3 Mac. 
ii. 2; Philo, Quzs rer. div. her. vi.; and see Trench, Sym. xxviii. 
In using the word Symeon acknowledges God’s absolute right to 
dispose of him, either in retaining or dispensing with his service. 

kata Td ppd cov. The Divine command communicated to 
him (ver. 26). Note the exact correspondence between his hymn 
and the previous promise: dmodves = idely Oavarov, eldov = idy, Td 
cuTypidv cov = tov Xpiotov Kvpiov.—év eipjyvy. With emphasis, 
answering to the emphatic vdv: the beginning and the end of the 
verse correspond. It is the peace of completeness, of work 
finished and hopes fulfilled. Comp. “Thou shalt go to thy fathers 
in peace” (Gen. xv. 15). 

80. 67. Introduces the cause of the perfect peace.—efSov ot 
ép9adpot pou. Hebraistic fulness of expression: comp. Job xix. 27, 
xlii. 5. His hands also had handled (1 Jn. i. 1); but he mentions 
sight rather than handling, because sight was specially promised 
(ver. 26). This verse probably suggested the worthless tradition 
that Symeon was blind, and received his sight as the Messiah 
approached him. 

7 cwtmpiov. “The Messianic salvation,” and scarcely to be 
distinguished from tiv owrypiav. Comp. iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28; 
Ps. xcvill...3; Is, xl. 5; Clem. Rom, “Con “xxxvi, 1.) In Eos is 
freq., sometimes in the sense of “safety,” sometimes of “ peace- 
offering.” Win. xxxiv. 2, p. 294. That Symeon says so little about 
the Child, and nothing about the wonders which attended His 
birth (of which he had probably not heard), is a mark of genuine- 
ness. Fiction would have made him dwell on these things. 

81, 32. The second strophe of the canticle. Having stated 
what the appearance of the Messiah has been to himself, Symeon 
now states what the Messiah will be to the world. 

81. fto(pacas. When used of God, the verb almost = “ ordain.” 
Comp. Mt. xx. 23, xxv. 34; Mk. x. 40; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Heb. xi. 16, 
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where, as here, the word is used of ordaining blessings. It is used 
only once of punishment (Mt. xxv. 41). 

kata mpdcwnoy mévtTwy tv Kady. This includes both Jews and 
Gentiles, as the next verse shows, and is in harmony with the 
universal character of this Gospel: comp. Is. xix. 24, 25, xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, lx. 3, and especially lii. 10, daroxadvwer Kipuos tov Bpaxiova 
avrTov Tov dyiov éviiov mdvTwv TOV eOvav, Kal dovrat TavTA Ta aKpa 
THS YRS THY CwTnplay THY Tapa TOD Bcod jyov. Both in LXX and 
N.T. xara mpécwrov is common; it occurs several times in 
Polybius. 

82. The owrypiov is analysed into light and glory, and “the 
peoples” into heathen and Jews,—that “ profound dualism which 
dominates the biblical history of humanity from Genesis to Revela- 
tion” (Godet). The passage is a combination of Ps. xcviii. 2, 
évavtiov tav eOvav arexadupe tiv Sixatocvvynv avrod, with Is. xlix. 6, 
dédwxa oe els Pas eOvav, and das and ddéay are in apposition with 
70 cwrypiov. But some take both as depending on jrotpacas, and 
others take day after eis co-ordinately with droxaAvpw. This last 
is Luther’s: et Licht zu erleuchten die Heiden und zum Preis deines 
Volkes ; but it is very improbable. 

dmoxddup €0vav. Either 1. “revelation to belong to the Gen- 
tiles” ; or 2. “instruction of the Gentiles” ; or 3. “ unvetling of the 
Gentiles,” z.e. for removing the gross darkness which covers them 
(Is. xxv. 7, lx. 2); or 4. (taking é6vdv after ds) “a light of the 
Gentiles unto revelation” (Is. xl. 5). The first is best, “a Hght 
with a view to revelation which shall belong to the Gentiles,” making 
éOvav a poss. gen. Does dmoxdAviis ever mean “instruction”?! 
And to represent the heathen as revealed by the light seems to be 
an inversion: revealed 4o whom? 

Elsewhere in N.T. the gen. after droxd\vys is either the person who reveals 
(2 Cor. xii. 1; Rev. i. 1), or the thing revealed (Rom. ii. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13); but 
the poss. gen. is quite possible. The word is eminently Pauline (Crem. Lex. 
P- 343). It may be doubted whether the glory of Israel (Rom. ix. 4) is men- 
tioned after the enlightening of the Gentiles in order to indicate that Israel 
obtained its full glory after and through the enlightenment of the Gentiles; for 
the heathen accepted the salvation which the Jews refused, and from the heathen 
it came back to Israel (Bede, Beng.). 

The strain of confidence and joy which pervades the canticle is strong 
evidence of the historical character of the narrative. The condition of the 
Jewish nation at the close of the first century or beginning of the second is cer- 
tainly not reflected in it: cest le pur accent primitif (Godet). And Schleier- 
macher remarks that ‘‘it is a circumstance too natural for a poetical fiction ” 
that Symeon takes no notice of the parents until they show surprise, but is lost 
in an enthusiastic address to God. See small print on i. 56. 


33-35. Symeon’s Address to the Virgin. ‘The foreboding of 
suffering to Mary, so indefinite!y expressed, bears no mark of fost 


1 Grotius admits without commending this rendering, and quotes Ps. cxix. 18, 
dmoxdduor Tos dp0arpovs pov. 
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actum invention. But the inspired idea of Messiah in the picus 
old man obviously connected the sufferings which He was to 
endure in His strife against the corrupt people with those which 
were foretold of Him in Is. liii.” (Neander, Leben Jesus Christi, 
§ 18, Eng. tr. p. 27). The change from the unmixed joy and glory 
of the angelic announcements and of the evangelic hymns is very 
marked. Here for the first time in the narrative we have an 
intimation of future suffering. 


33. jv. When the sing. verb was written, only the first of the persons 
mentioned was in the writer's mind : such irregularities are common (Mt. xvii. 
3, Xxli. 40). —Oavpdflovres ent. Excepting Mk. xii. 17, this construction is 
peculiar in N.T. to Lk. (iv. 22, ix. 43, xx. 26; Acts iii. 12). It is quite 
class. and freq. in LXX (Judith x. 7, 19, 23, xi. 203 Job xli. 1; Eccles. v. 7 ; 
Is. lii. 15). The objection of Strauss, that this wonder of the parents is 
inconsistent with the angelic annunciation, is pointless. Symeon’s declaration 
about the Gentiles goes far beyond the Angel’s promise, and it was marvellous 
that Symeon ahould know anything about ‘the Child’s nature and destiny. 


84, xetrat. “Is appointed,” Phil. i. 16; 1 Thes. iii. 3; Josh. 
iv. 6; not “is lying” here in thine arms. 

eis mraow. In accordance with Is. viii. 14, where the same 
double destiny is expressed. The coming of the Messiah neces- 
sarily involves a crisis, a separation, or judgment (xpiovs). Some 
welcome the Light; others “love the darkness rather than the 
Light, because their works are evil” (Jn. iii. 19), and are by their 
own conduct condemned. Judas despairs, Peter repents; one 
robber blasphemes, the other confesses (2 Cor. ii. 16). Hence the 
amraows Of many is an inevitable zesu/¢ of the manifestation of the 
Christ. Yet the purpose is not rrécs, but dvdoracis and owrnpia 
(Rom. xi. 11, 12) Elsewhere in N.T. dvdoracig means the 
resurrection of the dead; in bibl. Grk. it is never transitive. 
Some understand the metaphor as that of a stone lying (xe?ria), 
against which some stumble and fall (Mt. xxi. 44; Acts iv. 11; 
Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii. 6), while others use it as a means to rise. 
But the latter half of the figure is less appropriate. 

onpetov. A manifest token, a phenomenon impossible to 
ignore, by means of which something else is known. A person 
may be a oypetov, as Christ is said to be here, and Jonah in 
x1. 30.—évtiNeyopevov. ‘Which zs spoken against.” This is the 
mroows, that men recognize, and yet reject and oppose, the 
onpetov ; an Opposition which reached a climax in the crucifixion 
(Heb. xii. 3). For the passive comp. Acts xxviii. 22. 

85. From kat ood to poppata is not a parenthesis; there is 
nothing in the construction to indicate that it is one, and a state- 
ment of such moment to the person addressed would hardly be 
introduced parenthetically. It is the inevitable result of the 
dy7iAoyia: the Mother’s heart is pierced by the rejection and 
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crucifixion of her Son.—aérjjs.! In opposition to ofros.—rhv 
Yuxyv. The seat of the affections and human emotions.—fopdata. 
(1) A long Thracian pike ; (2) a large sword, greater than pdxaupa 
(xxii. 36, 38, 49, 52) or gidos. Such a weapon better signifies 
extreme anguish than doubt, the interpretation which Origen, Bleek, 
and Reuss prefer, as if she would be tempted to join in the 
éyriAéyew. In that case we should expect 76 avetpya for 7. puynv. 
The word is frequent in LXX and Rev. (i. 16, ii. 12, 16, vi 8, 
xix. 15, 21). 

énws dv. This depends upon the whole statement from “Idov 
to poppaia, not on the last clause only; on xefras, not on dueAev- 
cero. It was the Divine purpose that the manifestation of the 
Messiah should cause the crisis just described; men must decide 
either to join or to oppose Him. The @y indicates that in every 
case the appearance of the Christ produces this result: thoughts, 
hitherto secret, become known through acceptance or rejection of 
the Christ. 


Acts iii, 19, 20 should be compared. There, as here, we have els 
followed by rus dy. In N.T. Sus dy is rare; elsewhere only in quotations 
from LXX (Acts xv. 17 from Amos ix. 12; Rom. iii. 4 from Ps, li, 6), 


éx m. xapdiov. “ Forth from many hearts,” where they have 
been concealed; or “Forth from the hearts of many.” For 
dadoytopot see on v. 22. 

36-88. Anna the Prophetess. That the Evangelist ebtained 
this narrative “directly or indirectly from the lips of this Anna 
who is so accurately described,” is less probable than that the 
source for all this chapter is one and the same, viz. some member 
of the Holy Family, and probably Mary herself. 

36. fv. Either “was present,” as in Mk. xv. 40, in which case 
jv in the sense of “was” has to be understood with what follows ; 
or simply “there was,” which is better. Thus all runs in logical 
order. First the existence of Anna is stated, then her life and 
character, and finally her presence on this occasion. Symeon 
comes to the temple under the influence of the Spirit; Anna 
(Hannah) dwells there continually. The sight of the Messiah 
makes him at once long for death; it seems to give her renewed 
vigour of life. Is this subtle distinction of character the creation 
of a writer of fiction? We find fiction at work in the tradition 
that Mary had been brought up in the temple under the tutelage 
of Anna. There is nothing here to indicate that Anna had ever 
seen Mary previously. 


11t is not easy to decide whether the 4¢ after cof is genuine or not. Om. 
BL, Vulg. Boh. Aeth. Arm. Ins. % A D, Syrr., Orig. If it be admitted, 
comp. i. 76; and render kal... 6€.. . in the same way in both passages: 
‘Yea and.” For d:ekevoeras see on ver. 15. 
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Neither in sia eae te, wes. 99 Real not Re ee 
ref, te ven 25. There was Syrmean, the anspor 
— Say Ana, the buy and a WO Theagheat the ection xal 


mpodins. She was known as such before this occasion. Like 


a woman divinely inspired to make known God's will to others 
That her genealogy is given because prophetesses are Re, 5 
doubtful. “But LK.'s accuracy appears in such details which a 


the word epegijres comp. Pex ak bur Eek os a 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 2; Is viii. 3. 


For the omission of the art, after Qoyerys see an b §—SGrew = “Face 
of Ged,” Peniel or Penuel (Gen. uxxil. 31, 32); in es Gai— Ari, 
2 Chron, xxx. TL 


great age, denmuse she had hved* seven years as a wife and eight 
four years éy derseif (Rom. vil. 25) as a widow. The &= draws 
attention tothe great length of her wMowbood “up teas mach 
as * (Mt xviii, 21, 22) That she should be considerably over a 


marriage. In any case the clumsy arrangement of taking all three 
verses (36-38) as one sentence, and making etre the nom. to 
drGupodeyeire, Should be avoided. That she had never, in spite of 
her early widowhood, married again, was held to be very honourable 
ta her: comp. 1 Tim. v. 3, 5. Afexecums efed edhnaes te Sememe 
donore est (Tertul. de. £x&. Casi umi.: comp a Alene. xvi; ad 
Uxer. i. 7). See quotations in Wetst on 1 Tim ii 2, and 
Whiston’s note on Jos. 4x4 xviii. & & 

S7. dk dgicrare rod ieped. See on vill 13. This 38s to be 
understood, like xxiv. 53, of constant attendance, rather than of 
actual residence within the temple precincts, although the litter may 
have been possible. She never missed a servies, and between the 
services she spent most of her time in the temple. In spite of her 

age she kept more than the customary fasts (comp. v. perhaps 
sisi ahaa the Mondays. and Tieeecsieqs€-cnek aie tae and spent 
an unusual amount of time in prayer. 


i The first aorist of H is hte Greek. It oceers Acts xvi wxvi_ 5; Rom. av. ga 
Rev. 2. S ax. q@ Attic writers use cSiew, which is not found ia N.T 
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Aatpevovea. Freq. in Lk., Paul, and Heb. See on iv. 8. Not in Mk. 
or Jn. Mt. iv. 10 from Deut. vi. 13.—vdcta «. hpépav. Comp. Acts 
xxvi. 7. Th’s is the usual order: Mk. iv. 27, v. 5; Acts xx. 31; I Thes. 
ii. 9, ili. 10; 2 Thes. iii, 8; 1 Tim. v. 5; 2 Tim. i. 3. But the other is 
also common: xvill. 7; Acts ix. 24; Rev. ix. 8, etc.; and in O.T. is more 
common. It may be doubted whether the order makes any difference of 
meaning: see Ellicott on 1 Tim. v. 5, and comp. Hom. Od. ii. 345; Z/ 
xxlv. 73, v. 4y0; Plat. 7heaet. 151 A. 


38. ait TH wpa. “That very hour” (RV.): see on x. 7, 21. 
AV. exaggerates with “that instant,” as does Beza with eo ipso 
mamento, and also Gen. with “at the same instant.”—émotdoa. 
“Coming up” and “standing by,” rather than ‘“‘ coming suddenly ” 
(Gen. and Rhem.), although the word often has this meaning from 
the context. Comp. xxi. 34, x. 40, xx. 1; Acts iv. 1, vi. 12, xxii. 13, 
Xxill. 27 ; and see on ver. 9.—évOwpodoyeitro. The dvi does not 
refer to Symeon, meaning that “she 7” turn gave thanks”; but to 
the making 4 return, which is involved in all thanksgiving: Ps. 
Ixxvili. 13, Ezra iii. 11; 3 Mac. vi. 33; Zest. XZ. Pair. Judah i. 

é\dhes. Not on that occasion, but afterwards, “she was 
habitually speaking.” When she met Mary and Joseph she could 
not speak waow rots mpocdexopévors, for they were not present. 
Grammatically wept avtod may refer to 7 ed, but it evidently 
refers to the Child. Godet divides the people into three sections : 
the Pharisees, who expected a political deliverer; the Sadducees, 
who expected nothing; and the blessed few, who expected the 
spiritual deliverance or consolation (ver. 25) of Jerusalem. Bengel 
argues from waow erant igitur non pauct, which does not follow, 
especially when we consider Lk.’s fondness for the word. 


Nitpwow *lepovoadyjp. This, without év, is certainly the true reading 
(8 B, many Versions and Fathers), ‘‘ redemption of Jerusalem.” Comp. Is. 
xl. 2. Fiction would probably have given Annaalsoahymn. Against the 
hypothesis that this narrative is ‘‘a poetical and symbolical representation,” 
Schleiermacher asks, ‘‘ Why should the author, along with Symeon, have 
introduced Anna, who is not made even to answer any poetical purpose?” 


89. éré\ecay. “ Brought to a close, accomplished”; especially 
of executing what has been prescribed: xil. 50, xvill. 31, xXxil. 37; 
Acts xiii. 29; Rom. ii. 273 Jas. ii, 8. See Jn. xix. 28, which 
illustrates the difference between reAéw and rededw. Syr-Sin. 
here inserts “Joseph and Mary” as nom. to “accomplished.” 
Why not “ His father and His mother” (ver. 33) or “ His parents” 
(ver. 43), if that text was framed to discredit the virgin birth? 

Nafapér. Lk. appears to know nothing of the visit of the 
Magi. It would have suited his theme of the universality of the 
Gospel so well, that he would hardly have omitted it, if he had 
known it. In that case he was not familiar with our First Gospel. 
From Mt. ii. 11 we infer that the Holy Family, after the Purifi- 
cation, returned to Bethlehem and there occupied a house (ri 
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oixiav), The parents may have thought that the Son of David, 
born in Bethlehem, ought to be brought up there. Thence they 
fly to Egypt, a flight not mentioned in the authority used by Lk. 

40. The conclusion of a separate narrative: comp. i. 80. 
Contrast the reticence of this verse (which is all that we know 
respecting the next eleven years) with the unworthy inventions of 
the apocryphal gospels. 

juéavey Kk. Expatarodro. Of bodily development in size and 
strength ; for wvevzare is an insertion from i. 8o.—m)\npodpevor. 
Pres. part. “ Being filled” day by day. The oodia is to be regarded 
as wisdom in the highest and fullest sense. The intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual growth of the Child, like the physical, was reaZ His 
was a perfect humanity developing perfectly, unimpeded by 
hereditary or acquired defects. It was the first instance of such a 
growth in history. For the first time a human infant was realizing 
the ideal of humanity. 

xdpts Geod Hv €w avtd. See on iv. 22 and comp. Acts iv. 33. 

It was near the beginning of this interval that the Jews sent an embassy of 
fifty to follow Archelaus to Rome, to protest against his accession, and to 
petition that Judsea might be annexed to Syria (Jos. 3. 7. ii, 6. 13 Avet xvii. 
II. I), of which fact we perhaps have a trace in the parable of the Pounds 
(xix. 14). And it was near the end of this interval that another embassy went 
to complain of Archelaus to Augustus: and he was then deposed, and banished 
to Vienne in Gaul (das. xvii. 13. 2; B. J. ii. 7. 3). Lewin, Fast? Saerz, 877, 
944, IOII, 1026, 


41-52. The Boyhood of the Messiah. 


His Visit to Jerusalem and the Temple, and His first recorded 
Words. Here again, as in the Circumcision, the Purification, and 
the Presentation, the idea of jidelity to the Law is very con- 
spicuous. Hort, /udaistic Christianity, Lect. ii., Macmillan, 1894. 


41. xar ros. The expression occurs here only in N.T. 
Combined with the imperf. it expresses the habitual annual practice 
of Joseph and Mary. At the Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
every male had to go up to Jerusalem (Ex. xxiii, 14-17, xxxiv. 23; 
Deut. xvi. 16). But since the Dispersion this law could not be 
kept; yet most Palestinian Jews tried to go at least once a year. 
About women the Law says nothing, but Hillel prescribed that 
they also should go up to the Passover. Mary, like Hannah 
(zr Sam. i. 7), probably went out of natural piety, and not in 
obedience to Hillel’s rule. 


Ti €opry. ‘* For the feast,” or, more probably, ‘‘a¢ the feast: dat. of 
time, as in viii. 29, xii. 20, xiii. 14, 15, 16; Acts vii. 8, xii. 21, xxi. 26, 
xxii, 13, xxvii. 23. In class. Grk. 77 éoprg without é is rare: Win. xxxi. 5, 
p- 269. The phrase % €opr} rod wacxa occurs again Jn. xiii. r only; not in 
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LXX. The fact that yovets has not been changed here, even in those MSS. 
in which vv. 27 and 43 have been corrupted, is some evidence that the 
corruption was not made for dogmatic reasons. The love of amplification or 
of definiteness might suffice. 


42, érav ddédexa. At the age of twelve a young Jew became 
“a son of the Law,” and began to keep its enactments respecting 
feasts, fasts, and the like. The mention of the age implies that 
since the Presentation Jesus had not been up to Jerusalem.— 
évaBawdévtey. Imperf. part. “On their usual going up.”—xard 73 
€80s. See small print on i. 9. 

43. kai tekewodvrwv. Note the change of tense. “And after 
they had fulfilled.” There is nothing ungrammatical in the com- 
bination of an aor. with an imperf. part. But the reading avaBévrwv 
is an obvious correction to avoid apparent awkwardness.—rds 
i\pépas. The prescribed seven days (Ex. xii. 15, 16; Lev. xxiii. 
6-8 ; Deut. xvi. 3), or the customary two days, for many pilgrims 
left after the principal sacrifices were over. 

éméuewev. Contains an idea of persistence and perseverance, 
and hence is used of remaining after others have gone: comp. Acts 
xvii. 14. The attraction of Divine things held Him fast in spite of 
the departure of His parents. It would be His first experience of 
the temple services, and especially of the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb.—é ais. ‘The Boy,” to distinguish from 76 za:d/ov: see on 
ver. 52.—ouk éyvwoav. ‘This shows what confidence they had in 
Him, and how little they were accustomed to watch Him. ‘That 
it shows neglect on their part is a groundless assertion. They 
were accustomed to His obedience and prudence, and He had 
never caused them anxiety. See Hase, Geschichte Jesu, § 28, 
p. 276, ed. 1891. 

44, rf ouvodia. “The caravan.” The inhabitants of a village, 
or of several neighbouring villages, formed themselves into a 
caravan, and travelled together. The Nazareth caravan was so 
long that it took a whole day to look through it. The caravans 
went up singing psalms, especially the “songs of degrees” (Ps. 
cxx.—cxxxiv.): but they would come back with less solemnity. It 
was probably when the caravan halted for the night that He was 
missed. At the present day the women commonly start first, and 
the men follow ; the little children being with the mothers, and the 
older with either. If this was the case then, Mary might fancy that 
He was with Joseph, and Joseph that He was with Mary. Tristram, 
Leastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 56. 


npepas 666v. In LXX dddv qyépas (Num. xi. 313 1 Kings xix. 4). Comp. 
wopelay npépas pds (Jon. ili. 4). 

The compound dvefqrovy expresses thoroughness (Acts xi. 25 ; Job iii. 4, 
x. 6; 2 Mac. xiii. 21). 

ovyyevetow. A barbarous form of dat. plur. found also Mk. vi. 4 and 
1 Mac. x. 89. For yrworois see on xxiii. 49. 
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45. ph ecipdvres. “ Because they did not find”. see on iii. 9. 
—iréorpepar dvafnrodvres. The turning back was a single act, the 
seeking continued a long time. Comp. Mk. viii. 11,x. 2. In such 
cases the pres. part. is not virtually fut., as if it meant “in order to 
seek.” The seeking was present directly the turning back took 

lace. Win. xlv. 1. b, p. 429. For Swéotpepay see small print on 
i. 56, and for éyévero see detached note after ch. i. 

46. ipepas tpets. These are reckoned in three ways. (1) One 
day out, at the end of which the Child is missed; one day back; 
and on the third the finding. This is probably correct. (2) One 
day’s search on the journey back ; one day’s search in Jerusalem ; 
and on the third the finding. (3) Two days’ search in Jerusalem, 
and then the finding. This is improbable. Jerusalem was not a 
large place, and less than a day would probably suffice. We may 
understand that on all three days Jesus was in the temple with the 
doctors. Godet conjectures that He there had an experience 
similar to that of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. ro-22): “God 
became more intimately A#s God, As Father.” There is no 
evidence. 

év TS tepd. Not in a synagogue, if there was one in the temple 
enclosure, but probably on the terrace, where members of the 
Sanhedrin gave public instruction on sabbaths and festivals. If 
this is correct, His parents had left on the third day, and the 
Passover was still going on. If all had been over, this public 
teaching would have ceased. 

xaQe{énevov.. As a learner, not asa teacher. St. Paul sat “at 
the feet of Gamaliel” (Acts xxii. 3). Jesus probably sat on the 
ground, while the Rabbis sat on benches or stood.—ev péow. See 
on viii. 7. Not dignitatis caus (Beng.) or as doctor doctorum 
(Calov.), but because there were teachers on each side, possibly in 
a semicircle. The point is that He was not hidden, but where He 
could easily be found. For a list of distinguished persons who 
may have been present, see Farrar, Z. of Christ, i. ch. vi, from 
Sepp, Zeden Jesu, i. § 17. Of biblical personages, Symeon, 
Gamaliel, Annas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea 
are possibilities. 

dxodorta aitay kat érepwrdrta adtods. Note that the hearing is 
placed first, indicating that He was there as a learner; and it was 
as such that He questioned them. It was the usual mode of 
instruction that the pupil should ask as well as answer questions. 
A holy thirst for knowledge, especially of sacred things, would 
prompt His inquiries. The Aradic Gospel of the Infancy represents 
Him as instructing them in the statutes of the Law and the 
mysteries of the Prophets, as well as in astronomy, medicine, 
physics, and metaphysics (l-lii.). See on iii. ro. 

47. éfictavro. A strong word expressing great amazement: 
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viii. 56; Acts ii. 7, 12, viii. 13, ix. 21. For éwi comp. Wisd. v. 2 
and the éi which Lk. commonly uses after Oavydfew (see on ver. 
33); and for wdvres of dxovovtes see on i. 66.—ouvécer, “ Intelli- 
gence” ; an application of the ao¢ia with which He was ever being 
filled (ver. 40): see Lft. on Col. i. 9.—éaoxpiceow. His replies 
would show His wonderful intellectual and spiritual development. 
The vanity of Josephus (Vita, 2) and of Bellarmine (Viza, pp. 
28-30, ed. Dollinger und Reusch, Bonn, 1887) leads them‘ to 
record similar amazement respecting themselves. 

48. iScevres. Return to the original subject, of yovets.—ége- 
mwhdynoar. Another strong expression: ix. 43; Acts xiii, 12. 
They were astonished at finding Him there, and thus occupied, 
apparently without thought of them. 

4 pyTHp abTod. It was most natural that she should be the first 
to speak. Her reproachful question perhaps contains in it a vein 
of self-reproach. She and Joseph had appeared to be negligent. 

{ntodpev. ‘Are seeking”: the pain of the anxiety has not yet 
quite ceased. For xéyé see on xvi. 9. 


& B read {nrodpev, which WH. adopt. Almost all other editors follow 
almost all other authorities in reading éfyrodpev. 


s8uvdpevor. ‘In great anguish” of mind, as in Acts xx. 38 and 
Zech. xii. 10; of body and mind, xvi. 24, 25; comp. Rom. ix. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 10. The poudaia (ver. 35) has already begun its work. 
Anguish cannot be reasonable. But they might have been sure 
that the Child who was to be the Messiah could not be lost. This 

agrees with ver. 50. 

‘ 49. ti dm eLnteiré pe; Not a reproof, but an expression of 
surprise: comp. Mk. ii. 16. He is not surprised at their coming 
back for Him, but at their not knowing where to find Him, 


Here also & has the pres. {nretre. 


€v Tois TOU watpds pou. ‘Engaged in My Father’s business” is 
a possible translation: comp. 7a rod @eod (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii, 
33); 7a TOD Kupiov (1 Cor. vii. 32, 34). But “in My Father’s house” 
is probably right, as in Gen. xli. 51. Irenzeus (zr. v. 36. 2) para- 
phrases the év r7j oixia of Jn. xiv. 2 by év rots: comp. éy Tots ’Apav 
(Esth. vii. 9); év tots aitod (Job xvili. 19); Ta Avxdvos (Theoe. ii. 
76). Other illustrations in Wetst. The Armenian Version has 
in domo patris mei. The words indicate His surprise that His 
parents did not know where to find Him. His Father’s business 
could have been done elsewhere. There is a gentle but decisive 
correction of His Mother’s words, “Thy father and I,” in the reply, 
“Where should a child be (det), but in his father’s house? and My 
Father is God.” For the 8e7 see on iv. 43. It is notable that the 
first recorded words of the Messiah are an expression of His Divine 
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Sonship as man; and His question implies that they knew it, or 
ought to know it. But there is nothing which implies that He had 
just received a revelation of this relationship. These first recorded 
words are the kernel of the whole narrative, and the cause of its 
having been preserved. They must mean more than that Jesus is 
a son of Abraham, and therefore has God as His Father. His 
parents would easily have understood so simple a statement as 
that. 

50. of curfjxay 7d papa. Lrgo non ex illis hoc didicerat (Beng.). 
There is nothing inconsistent in this. They learnt only gradually 
what His Messiahship involved, and this is one stage in the process. 
From the point of view of her subsequent knowledge, Mary recog- 
nized that at this stage she and Joseph had not understood. This 
verse, especially when combined with the next, shows clearly who 
was the source of Lk.’s information.? 

51. iv Swotaccdpevos. This sums up the condition of the 
Messiah during the next seventeen years. The analytical tense 
gives prominence to the continuance of the subjection: comp. i. 
18, 20, 21. For troracoew comp. x. 17, 20. 

adtots. The last mention of Joseph. He was almost certainly 
dead before Christ’s public ministry began; but this statement of 
continued subjection to him and Mary probably covers some years. 
The main object of the statement, however, may be to remove ‘the 
impression that in His reply (ver. 49) Jesus resents, or henceforward 
repudiates, their authority over Him. , 

Svermpet. Expresses careful and continual keeping. Gen. 
XXXVil. 11 is a close parallel: comp. Acts xv. 29. We must not 
confine wévra ta pypata to vv. 48, 49; the phrase is probably used 
in the Hebraistic sense of “things spoken of.” Comp. i. 65, ii. 19; 
Acts v. 32: but in all these cases “sayings” is more possible than 
here. Still more so in Dan. vii. 28: 7d pjua ev 7) Kapdia pov 
Seerypyoa [? ovveripnca]. 

52. The verse is very similar to 1 Sam. ii. 26, of which it is 
perhaps a quotation. See Athan. Com. Arian. iil. 51, p. 203, ed. 
Bright ; Card. Newman, Sedect Treatises of S. Athan. i. p. 4193 
Wace & Schaff, p. 421; Pearson, On the Creed, art. iii. p. 160. 

"Ingots. The growth is very clearly marked throughout: 7d 
Bpédos (ver. 16); 7d raidiov (ver. 40); “Inoots 6 wats (ver. 43); 
*Inoois (ver. 52). Von statim plena statura, ut Protoplastt, appa- 
ruit: sed omnes xtatis gradus sanctificavit. Senectus eum non decebat 
(Beng.). Schaff, Zze Person of Christ, pp. 10-17, Nisbet, 1880. 


1 ‘This fine tender picture, in which neither truth to nature, nor the beauty 
which that implies, is violated in a single line, . . . cannot have been devised 
by human hands, which, when left to themselves, were always betrayed into 
coarseness and exaggeration, as shown by the apocryphal gospels” (Keim, Jes. 
of Naz., Eng tr. ii. p. 137). 
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mpoéxomrev. Here only in the Gospels, and elsewhere in N.T. 
only in S. Paul (Rom. xiii. 12; Gal. 1. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 16, iii. 9, 13). 
The metaphor probably comes from pioneers cutting in front; but 
some refer it to engthening by hammering. Wence the meaning of 
“promote”: but more often it is intransitive, as always in N.T. 
Actual growth is expressed by the word, and to explain it of 
progressive manifestation is inadequate. Hooker, £ccl. Pol. bk. v. 

. I-3. ; 
a Bike Not “knowledge” but “wisdom,” which includes know- 
ledge: it is used of the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22). 
Jesus was capable of growth in learning; e.g. He increased in 
learning through experience in suffering: guadev ad’ dv éxabey 
(Heb. v. 8, where see Westcott’s notes). 

HAtkia. Not “age,” which is probably the meaning xii. 25 and 
Mt. vi. 27, but would be rather an empty truism here. Rather, 
“stature,” as in xix. 3: justam proceritatem nactus est ac decoram 
(Beng.). His intellectual and moral growth (co¢/a), as well as His 
physical growth (7Acc/a.), was perfect. The zpoéxorre 7Atkig corre- 
sponds to éueyaAvvero (in some copies éropevero peyaduvdpevov) in 
1 Sam. ii. 26. 

xépit. “Goodwill, favour, loving-kindness” (ver. 40, i. 30; 
Acts iv. 33, vii. 10): see on iv. 22. That He advanced in favour 
with ‘God plainly indicates that there was moral and spiritual 
growth. At each stage He was perfect for that stage, but the 
perfection of a child is inferior to the perfection of a man; it is 
the difference between perfect innocence and perfect holiness. He 
was perfectly (reA€ws) man, as set forth in the Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) against Apollinaris, who held that in Jesus the 
Divine Logos was a substitute fora human soul. In that case an 
increase in godia and in xdpis apa. @cd would have been incon- 
ceivable, as Pearson points out (On the Creed, art. iii. p. 160; comp. 
E. Harold Browne, Lp. of the XXXIX. Articles, iv. 2. 4). 

kal dvOpdémors. Nothing of the kind is said of John (i. 66, 80); 
his sternness and his retirement into the desert prevented it. But 
an absolutely perfect human being living among men could not 
fail to be attractive until His public ministry brought Him into 
collision with their prejudices and sins.1 Comp. what Josephus 
says of the development of Moses (Azz. ii. 9. 6); also the promise 
made in Prov. iii. 4 to him who keeps mercy and truth: “so shalt 

1 Pearson in a long note gives the chief items of evidence as to the primitive 
belief that Is. liii. 2, 3 was to be understood literally of the personal appearance 
of Jesus as ‘‘a personage no way amiable ; an aspect, indeed, rather uncomely.” 
. . . ** But what the aspect of His outward appearance was, because the Scrip- 
tures are silent, we cannot now know” (Ox the Creed, art. ii. pp. 87, 88). 


Lange has some good remarks on the ‘‘ master-stroke of Divine wisdom ” 
which caused Jesus to be brought up at Nazareth (Z. of Christ, Eng. tr. i. pp. 


317, 324). 
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thou find favour and good understanding in the sight of God and 
man ”—évdémov Kupiov kal avOpdrov. 

For answers to the objections urged by Strauss against the 
historical character of this narrative see Hase, Gesch. Jesu, § 28, 
p. 280, ed. 1891. 


i. 1-rx. 50. THE MINISTRY. 


III. 1-22. The External Preparation for the Ministry of the 
Christ: the Ministry of John the Baptist, Mt. iii. 1-12; Mk. 
i. 1-83 Jn. i. 15-24. 

Hic quasi scena N.T. panditur is Bengel’s illuminative remark. 
“It was the glory of John the Baptist to have revived the function 
of the prophet” (Zcce Homo, p. 2); and it is difficult for us to 
realize what that meant. A nation, which from Samuel to Malachi 
had scarcely ever been without a living oracle of God, had for 
three or four centuries never heard the voice of a Prophet. It 
seemed as if Jehovah had withdrawn from His people. The 
breaking of this oppressive silence by the voice of the Baptist 
caused a thrill through the whole Jewish population throughout 
the world. Lk. shows his appreciation of the magnitude of the 
crisis by the sixfold attempt to give it an exact date. Of the fou 
Evangelists he is the only one to whom the title of historian in the 
full sense of the term can be given; and of Christian writers he is 
the first who -tries to fit the Gospel history into the history of the 
world. It is with a similar wish to do justice to a crisis that 
Thucydides gives a sixfold date of the entry of the Thebans into 
Plateea, by which the thirty years’ truce was manifestly broken and 
the Peloponnesian War begun (ii. 2; comp. v. 20). 

The section is carefully arranged. First the Date (1, 2); then 
a Description of the new Prophet (3-6); then an account of his 
Preaching and its Effects (7-17); and an Explanation as to how it 
came to an End (18-20). He baptizes the Christ (21, 22). 


1,2. The Date. The event that is thus elaborately dated is 
the appearance of the new Prophet, not the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry. See below on the conclusion of ver. 2. Ellicott con- 
siders it the date of the captivity of the Baptist. This had been 
advocated by Wieseler in his Sywopsis (il. ch. ii, Eng. tr. p. 
178), but he abandoned it in his Beztrdge. Others would make 
it refer to Christ’s baptism, which may have followed closely 
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upon John’s first appearance as a preacher (Caspari, Chron. Lint. 
§ 33, Eng. tr. p. 41). But the interval between the beginning of 
John’s ministry and his baptizing Jesus cannot be determined. 
Some estimate it at one month, others at six months, because John 
was six months older than Jesus (Lewin, fast Sacri, 1171). Weiss 
(Leben Jesu, I. ii. 8, Eng. tr. i. p. 316) shows that the interval was 
not more than six months. The appearance of one who seemed 
to be a Prophet soon attracted immense attention; and when 
large numbers accepted his doctrine and baptism, it became 
imperative that the hierarchy should make inquiry as to his 
authority and claims. But it appears from Jn. i. 19-28 that the 
first investigation made by the Sanhedrin was about the time when 
the Baptist met Jesus. In neither case can year or time of year 
be determined. Jf Jesus was born towards the end, John about 
the middle, of 749 (B.c. 5), then John might begin to preach about 
the middle of 779, and Jesus be baptized early in 780 (a.D. 27). 


It is little or no confirmation of this result that both the Greek and the 
Roman Churches celebrate the Baptism of Christ on Jan. 6th. Originally, the 
Nativity, the Visit of the Magi, and the Baptism were all celebrated on Jan. 6th. 
When Dec. 25th was adopted as the date of the Nativity, the Roman Church 
continued to celebrate the Baptism with the Epiphany to the Gentiles on Jan, 
6th, while the Greek Church transferred the latter along with the Nativity to 
Dec. 25th, commemorating the Baptism alone on Jan. 6th. The fact that both 
the Eastern and the Western Church have concurred in celebrating the Baptism 
on Jan. 6th seems at first sight to be imposing testimony. But there is little 
doubt that all trustworthy evidence had perished before any of these dates were 
selected.! 

Instead of the elaborate dates given in these first two verses, Mt. (iii. 1) has 
simply "Ev 6¢ rats qpépos éxelvacs, while Mk. (i. 4) has nothing. Comp. the 
somewhat similar dating of the erection of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vi. 1). 
Beng. says of this date, Zpocha ecclestee omnium maxima. Hic quasi scena N.T. 
panditur. Ne nativitatis quidem, aut mortis, resurrectionis, ascenstonis christé 


tempus tam precise definitur. 


1. "Ev érer 8é mevrexadexdtw Tis tyepovias TiBeptou Katoapos. 
He naturally begins with the Roman Empire, and then takes the 
local governors, civil and ecclesiastical. ‘Now in the 15th year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar,” or “of Tiberius as Cesar.” Is the 
15th year to be counted from the death of Augustus, Aug. 19th, 
A.U.C. 767, A.D. 14? or from the time when he was associated 
with Augustus as joint ruler at the end of 764 or beginning of 
765, A.D. 11 or 12? It is impossible to determine this with 
certainty. Good authorities (Zumpt, Wieseler, Weiss) plead for 
the latter reckoning, which makes the Gospel chronology as a 
whole run more smoothly; but it is intrinsically less probable, 


1¥For the chief data respecting the limits of our Lord’s life see Lft, 
Biblical Essays, p. 58, noté; and on Lk.’s chronology in these verses see 
Ewald, Hist. of Israel, vi., Eng. tr. p. 149, and Lange, L. of C. bk. ii. pt. iil, 


f1,i. p. 342. 
6 
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and seems to be inconsistent with the statements of Tacitus and 
Suetonius. 


The main points are these. 4. Tiberius was not joint Emperor with 
Augustus; he was associated with him only in respect of the provinces and 
armies: ut provincias cum Augusto communiter administraret, simulgue 
censum ageret (Suet. 77d. xxi); ut wguum et jus in omnibus provinciis 
exercitibusque esset (Vell. Paterc. ii. 121); jiltus, collega imperiz, consors 
tribuniciz protestatis adsumitur, omnisque per exercitus ostentatur (Tac. Ann. 
i. 3.33 comp. i. 11. 2 and iii. 56. 2). 2. It is clear from Tacitus (Az. i. 5-7) 
that, when Augustus died, 72berzus was not regarded by himself or by o:hers as 
already Emperor. Suetonius confirms this by saying that Tiberius, while 
manifestly getting the imperial power into his hands, for a time refused the 
offer of it (77d. xxiv.). 3. No instance is known of reckoning the reign of 
Tiberius from his association with Augustus. The coins of Antioch, Lk.’s own 
city, which helped to convert Wieseler from the one view to the other by 
seeming to date the reign of Tiberius from the association, are not admitted by 
Eckhel to be genuine. On the other hand, there are coins of Antioch which 
date the reign of Tiberius from the death of Augustus. It remains, therefore, 
that, although to reckon from the association was a possible method, especially 
in the provinces, for there Tiberius had been really a consort of Augustus, yet 
it is more probable that Lk, reckons in the usual way from the death of the 
predecessor (see Wieseler, Chron. Synop. ii. ch. ii.; Keim, Jesus of Nas. ii. 

p-.381, 382; Lewin, Mast? Sacre, 1044; Sanday, Fourth Gospel, p. 65). 
Figen years from the death of Augustus would be A.D. 29, at which time our 
Lord would probably be 32 years of age, which sufficiently agrees with Lk.’s 
‘about 30” (ver. 23). Jf the earlier date is admissible, the agreement becomes 
exact. 


tyyepovlas. Quite a vague term, and applicable to the rule of 
emperor, king, /gatus, or procurator, as is shown by Jos. Anz. 
xvill. 4. 2, and by the use of 7yéuwv in N.T.: xx. 20, xxi. 12; 
Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, etc. Wieseler is alone in seeing in this 
word (instead of povapxia), and in xatoap (instead of Z<Bacrds), 
evidence that the co-regency of Tiberius is meant (Beitrége 3. 
richtigen Wiairdigung d. Evan, 1869, pp. 191-194). From the 
Emperor Lk. passes to the local governor under him. 

Hyyepovetovtos, The more exact exitporevovros of D and other 
authorities is an obvious correction to mark his office with pre- 
cision: éitpotos=fprocurator. Pilate succeeded Valerius Gratus 
A.D. 25, and was recalled a.D. 36 or 37 by Tiberius, who died, 
March A.D. 37, before Pilate reached Rome. Having mentioned 
the Roman officials, Lk. next gives the local national rulers. 

tetpapxodvtos. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T., but is 
used by Josephus of Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis (B.//. iii. 10. 7). 
The title tetrarch was at first used literally of the governor of a 
fourth ; ¢.g. of one of the four provinces of Thessaly (Eur. Az. 
1154), or one of the fourths into which each of the three divisions 
of Galatia were divided (Strabo, 430, 540, 560, 567). But after- 
wards it came to mean the governor of any division, as a third or 
a half, or of any small country; any ruler not a Bacwe’s (Hor. 
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Sat. i. 3. 12). Such seems to be the meaning here; but it may 
be used in its literal sense, Pilate’s province representing the 
fourth tetrarchy, viz. the dominions of Archelaus. 


In d we have the singular rendering: i” anno quintodecimo ducatus Tiberi 
Cusaris procurante Pontio Pilato Judean, quaterducatus Caliwe Herode, 


‘Apydov. Antipas, son of Herod the Great and Malthace the 
Samaritan. See small print on i. 5 for the iota subscript. Two 
inscriptions have been found, one at Cos and one at Delos, which 
almost certainly refer to him as tetrarch, and son of Herod the 
king (Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C.1. vol. ii. p. 17). 
His coins have the title tetrarch, and, like those of his father, bear 
no image. Herod Philip was the first to have any portrait on the 
coins of a Jewish prince. He had the images of Augustus and 
Tiberius put upon his coins. As his dominions were wholly 
heathen, this would cause little scandal. He even went so far as 
to put the temple of Augustus at Panias on his coins. Herod 
Antipas was made tetrarch of Perea and Galilee, B.c. 4 (Jos. Aut. 
xvii. 11. 4; B./. ii. 6. 3). As he ruled this district until aD. 39 
or 40, the whole of Christ’s life falls within his reign, and nearly 
the whole of Christ’s ministry took place within his dominions. 
For his character see on xiii. 32. He was by courtesy allowed 
the title of Pactheis (Mk. vi 14); and as Agrippa had obtained 
this by right, Antipas and Herodias went to Rome, A.D. 39, to try 
and get the courtesy title made a real one by Caligula. The 
attempt led to his banishment, the details of which are uncertain, 
for Josephus makes inconsistent statements. Either he was 
banished at Baiz, av. 39, to Lugdunum (Ant. xviii. 7. 2), or he 
had a second audience with Caligula at Lugdunum, a.D. 40, and 
was banished to Spain (B. /. ii. 9. 6). The latter is probably 
correct (Lewin, Pasti Sacri, 1561). 

¢irnov. Herod Philip, son of Herod the Great and Cleo- 
patra. He reigned for nearly 37 years, B.C. 4 to A.D. 33, when he 
died at Julias, which he had built and named in honour of the 
infamous Julia, d. of Augustus and wife of Tiberius. He was the 
builder of Czsarea Philippi (ZB. _//. ii. 9. 1), and was the best of the 
Herods (Ant. xviii. 4. 6). He married his niece Salome soon 
after she had danced for the head of the Baptist, ¢ a.p. 31 (Anz. 
xviii. 5. 4). Trachonitis (tpaxov=tpaxis cal merpédys téros) 
derived its name from the rugged character of the country. It lay 
N.E. of Galilee in the direction of Damascus, and its inhabitants 
were skilled archers and very often banditti (Azz. xv. 10.1). The 
expression 79s “Ir. xat Tp. xapas, “the region of Iturea and 
Trachonitis,” seems to indicate that more than these two is 
included; probably Auranitis and Batanza. “Impoic, both here 
and perhaps everywhere, is an adjective. 
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Avoaviou tis "ABiAnrijs tetp. Not merely Strauss, .Gfrorer, B. 
Bauer, and Hilgenfeld, but even Keim and Holtzmann, attribute 
to Lk. the gross chronological blunder of supposing that Lysanias, 
son of Ptolemy, who ruled this region previous to B.c. 36, when he 
was killed by M. Antony, is still reigning 60 years after his death. 
Such a mistake is very improbable ; and the only difficulty about 
Lk.’s statement is that we have nO indisputable evidence of this 
tetrarch Lysanias, 


But 1. Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, was styled 4g and not tetrarch, and the 
seat of his kingdom was Chalets in Ceele-Syria, not Abila in Abilene. 2. It is 
pure assumption that no one of his name ever ruled in these parts afterwards. 
3. Josephus (dz. xix. 5. I) speaks of ‘* Abila of Lysanias,” and (xx. 7. 1) of a 
tetrarchy of Lysanias (comp. #. /. ii. 11. 5, 12. 8); and as the son of Ptolemy 
was not called tetrarch, nor was connected with Abila, and, moreover, reigned 
for only 5 or 6 years, it is improbable that ‘‘ Abila of Lysanias” was called 
after him. Therefore these ges in Josephus confirm rather than oppose Lk. 
4. A medal found by Pococke designates Lysanias ‘‘ fevrarch and high priest.” 
If this refers to either, it is more likely to refer to Lk.’s Lysanias. 5. Two 
inscriptions exist, one of which proves that Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, 
left children ; the other, that at the time when Tiberius was associated with 
Augustus there was a ‘‘fefrarch Lysanias” (Boeckh, Corp. inser. Gr. 4523, 
4521). See Davidson, /#tr. to N.Z. i. pp. 214-221, Ist ed.; Rawlinson, 
Bampton Lectures for 1859, p. 203; Wieseler in Herzog,? i. pp. 87-S9; and 
the reff. in Thayer’s Grimm under Avoavias, 


2. éml dpxrepéws “Avva kal Kardga. Lk. now passes to the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The singular is probably not accidental, and 
certainly not ironical. ‘Under the high priest Annas-Caiaphas,” 
which means that between them they discharged the duties, or that 


each of them in different senses was regarded high priest, Annas 


de jure (Acts iv. 6) and Caiaphas de facto (Jn. xi. 49). 


Annas had held office A.D. 7-14, when he had been deposed by Valerius 
Gratus, the predecessor of Pilate, who set up in succession Ismael, Eleazar 
(son of Annas), Simon, and Joseph surnamed Caiaphas, who held office A.D. 
18-36, when he was deposed by Vitellius. Four more sons of Annas succeeded 
Caiaphas, the last of whom (another Annas) put to death James the “ brother 
of the Lord’ and the first bishop of Jerusalem, It is manifest that Annas 
retained very great influence, and sometimes acted as high priest. ‘ Annas 
the high priest was there, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest * (Acts iv. 6). Perhaps, so far 
as it was safe to do so, he was encouraged to ignore the Roman appointments and 
to continue in office during the high priesthoods of his successors. This would 
be especially easy when his own son-in-law or son happened to be the Roman 
nominee." There were no less than twenty-eight high priests from the time of 
Herod the Great to the capture of Jerusalem by Titus (Jos. 4a. xx. 10). 


éyéveto Pipa Ocod emt “lwdvyy. It is clear from this that what 
Lk. is anxious to date with precision is not any event in the life 
of the Messiah, but ¢he appearance of the new Prophet, who was 


1 Josephus says that David appointed Zadok high priest ger’ ’ASaé 
didos yap Fy wine (Anh vii. 5. 4). See Lit. Bistical Beas, p- ie on 
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to be the Messiah’s herald, and who was by some mistaken for 
the Messiah. John’s preaching and baptizing is an epoch with 
Lk. (Acts i. 22, x. 37, xiii, 24). As distinct from 6 Adyos rod 
@cov, which means the Gospel message as a whole (see on 
Vili. 11), p74a Ocod means some particular utterance (Mt. iv. 4; 
comp. Lk. xxii. 61). The phrase yivecOau pjya Kupiov (not @coi) 
is freq. in LXX (Gen. xv. 1; 1 Sam. xv. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 4; 1 Kings 
XVil. 2, 8, xviii. 1, xx. 28, etc.) ; also yiveoOas Adyov Kupiov (2 Sam. 
xxiv. Ir; 1 Kings vi. 11, xii. 22, xiii. 20, xvi. 1, etc.). It is the 
O.T. formula to express Divine inspiration. In all cases the 
phrase is almost always followed by zpés: but in 1 Chron. xxii. 8 (?) 
and Jer. i. t we have éwi. Jer. i. 1 is a close parallel to this: 76 
pjpa Tod cod 6 éyévero emt “Iepewiav. The phrase occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. 

*lwdvyv Tov Zaxapiou vidv. Lk. alone describes the Baptist thus. 
No other N.T. writer mentions Zacharias.—év +4 épypw. The one 
mentioned as his abode (i. 80). Both AV. and RV. rather obscure 
this by using “deserts” in i. 80 and “wilderness” here. Mt. calls 
it “the wilderness of Judea” (iii. 1). It is the Jeshimon of 1 Sam. 
xxill. 19. See D.ZB.* art. “ Arabah,” and Stanley, Siz. & Pal. p. 310. 

3-6. Description of the New Prophet. Lk. omits the state- 
ments about his dress and food (Mt. iii. 4; Mk. i. 6), and also the 
going out of the people of Jerusalem and Judea to him (Mt. iii. 5 ; 
Mk. i. 5). The famous account of the Baptist in Jos. Amz. xvili. 
5. 2 should be compared. It may have been altered by Christian 
scribes, but its divergence from the Gospel narrative as to the 
motive for imprisoning and killing John, is in favour of its origin- 
ality.? 

S Tacav meplxwpov Tod *lopddvov. The same as “the plain of 
Jordan,” which is thus rendered in LXX Gen. xiii. 10, 11; by 76 
meptxapw Tod 7J., 2 Chron. iv. 17; and by 16 weptoixw rod ’I., 1 
Kings vii. 46. The expression covers a considerable portion of the 
Jordan valley at least as far north as Succoth (2 Chron. iv. 17). 
The Baptist, therefore, moved north from the limestone desert on 
the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and perhaps went almost the whole 
length of the velley to the confines of the Sea of Galilee. For 
“Bethany (Beth-Anijah =‘ House of Shipping’) beyond Jordan” 
must have been near Galilee (Jn. i. 28), and is supposed by 
Conder to be the same as Bashan (Handbook of the Bible, pp. 315, 
320). See, however, D.B.? art. “Bethabara.” John was some- 
times on one bank and sometimes on the other, for we read of his 
working in Perza (Jn. x. 40). His selection of the valley of the 


1“ This part of John’s ministry, viz. his work as a reformer, Josephus has 
brought out prominently ; while he has entirely failed to notice the indelible 
stamp of the Baptist’s labours left upon the history of the Theocracy ” (Neander, 
L.J.C. § 34). 
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Jordan as his sphere of work was partly determined by the need of 
water for immersion. Stanley, Sim. & Pal. p. 312. 

knptcow . . . dpaptiav. Verbatim as Mk. i. 4. Nowhere in 
N.T. has xypvocew its primary meaning of “act as a herald” ; but 
either “proclaim openly” (viii. 39, xii. 3; Mk. i. 45, etc.) or 
“preach the Gospel” (Mt. xi. 1; Mk. iii. 14; Rom. x. 14, 15, 
etc.). To “preach baptism” is to preach the necessity or value of 
baptism ; and “repentance baptism” (Samtupo. peravoias) is bap- 
tism connected with repentance as being an external symbol of the 
inward change (Acts xiii. 24, xix. 4). The repentance precedes 
the baptism, which seals it and reminds the baptized of his new 
obligations. To submit to this baptism was to confess that one 
was a sinner, and to pledge oneself to a new life. The “change 
of mind”! (erdvova) has reference both to past deeds and to future 
purposes, and is the result of a realization of their true moral 
significance (Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 1, 6, xii. 17). This inward 
change is specially insisted upon in the account of John’s preach- 
ing in Jos. Anz. xviil. 5. 2. The word is rare in Mt. (iil. 8, 11) 
and Mk. (i. 4), and does not occur in Jn. It is freq. in Lk. (ver. 8, 
V. 32, Xv. 7, xxiv. 47 Acts v. 31, xi 18, ete).- We. fmdiaien 
Jos. Andé. xiii. 11. 3 of Aristobulus after the murder of his brother ; 
in Plut. Fevicles, x., of the Athenians after the banishment of 
Cimon ; and in Thuc. ili. 36. 3 of the Athenians after the sentence 
on Mitylene. See American Ch. Rev. No. 134, pp. 143 ff. John’s 
“repentance baptism” was eis dpeow dpaptiav. This was its 
purpose, assuring the penitent of forgiveness, and of deliverance 
from the burden, penalty, and bondage of sin (Trench, Sym. xxxiii.; 
Crem. Zex. p. 297: comp. Lk. i. 77; Acts ii. 38; Heb. x. 18). 

4. év BiBdw Méywv. With the exception of Phil. iv. 3, ev BiBAw 
is peculiar to Lk. (xx. 42; Acts i. 20, vii. 42). The form B¢BAos 
is usual where the meaning is a writtmg or document, BvBAos where 
the plant or papyrus as writing material is intended (Hdt. ii. 96. 3, 
v. 58. 3). For Adyou in the sense of the “utterances of a teacher 
or prophet” comp. Acts xx. 35; Amos i. 1. 

govt Bodvtos . . . Tas TpiBous adrod. From Mt. iii. 3 and Mk. 
i. 3 we see that, in the tradition of which all threé make use, these 
words were quoted as applying to the Baptist. This is therefore 
a primitive interpretation; and we learn from Jn. i. 23 that it 
originated with the Baptist himself. John was a dwvy making 
known the Adyos. “The whole man wasa sermon.” The message 
was more than the messenger, and hence the messenger is regarded 


1 Lactantius, in writing de Pendtentia prefers resipiscentia as a better, al- 
though still inadequate, rendering. Js enim quem facti sud penitet, errorem 
suum pristinum intelligit ; tdeogue Grect melius et significantius perdvoup 
Gicunt, quam nos latine possumus resipiscentiam azcere. Resipiscit enine aé 
mentem suam quast ab insania recipit, etc, (Div. Just. vi. 24. 6). 
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as mainly a voice. Jn. has evOtvare for eiOefas qovcire (i. 23), and 
this looks as if he were translating direct from the Hebrew, which 
has one word and not two. The quotation in the other three is 
identical, and (with the substitution of atrod for tod @cod [jpav]) 
verbatim as LXX. Lk. quotes Is. xl. 4, 5 as well as xl. 3, and 
here slightly varies from LXX, having c«tOeias for edGciav, and ai 
Tpaxeiat eis 6d0ds Acias for 4 Tpaxela cis wedia.4 

€v TH €pjpw. It is possible to take these words with éroypacare 
rather than with dwv7) Bodvros: but here, as in Mt. and Mk., the 
latter arrangement is more natural—vox clamantis in deserto. 
Barnabas (ix. 3) connects them with Bodyros. It*is evident from 
the scenery which is mentioned that it is in a desert that the road 
for the coming King has to be made. The details symbolize the 
moral obstacles which have to be removed by the repentance 
baptism of John, in order to prepare the people for the reception 
of the Messiah, or (as some prefer) of Jehovah (Is. xxxv. 8-10). 
That Lk. means the Messiah is shown by the substitution of airod 
for rod cov: and that this interpretation is in accordance with the 
primitive tradition is shown by the fact that all three Gospels have 
this substitution. Just as Oriental monarchs, when making a royal 
progress, send a courier before them to exhort the population to 
prepare roads, so the Messiah sends His herald to exhort His own 
people (Jn. i. 11) to prepare their hearts for His coming. 

5. gdpayt. ‘*A valley shut in by precipices, a ravine”; here only in 
N.T., but found in LXX (Judith ii. 8) and in class. Grk. (Thuc. ii. 67. 4). 
It is perhaps from the same root as ¢apdw=‘‘ plough” and foro=“‘ bore.” 

Bovvés. Herodotus seems to imply that this is a Cyrenaic word (iv. 
199. 2): but it is freq. in later writers and in LXX. Comp. xxiii. 30, and 
for the sense Zech. iv. 7; Is. xl. 4. 


éorat Ta ockola eis, K.t.A. “The crooked places shall become 
straight ways, and the rough ways smooth ways”: ze. roads shall 
be made where there were none before, and bad roads shall be 
made good roads. Comp. the account of Vespasian’s march into 
Galilee, especially the work of the pioneers (Jos. B./. iii. 6. 2). 

6. aca cdp§. Everywhere in N.T. this expression seems to 
sefer to the human race only; so even Mt. xxiv. 22; Mk. xiii. 20; 
1 Pet. i. 24; comp. Acts ii. 17; Rom. iii. 20. Fallen man, man 
in his frailty and need of help, is meant. In LXX it often in- 
cludes the brutes: Gen. vi. 19, vii. 15, 16, 21, Vili. 17, ix. 11, 


1 Ewald says of the prophecy of which these verses form the introduction, that 
‘it is not only the most comprehensive, but also, in respect of its real prophetic 
subject-matter, the weightiest piece of that time, and altogether one of the most 
important portions of the O.T., and one of the richest in influence for all future 
time. . . . It is especially the thought of the passing away of the old time, 
and the flourishing of the new, which is the life of the piece” (Prophets of 0. T., 


' Eng. tr. iv. pp. 244, 254; comp. pp. 257, 259). 
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15, 16, 17; Ps. exxxvi. 25; Jer. xxxii. 27, xlv. §. The phrase is 
one of many which occur frequently in Is. xl.—Ixvi., but not at all 
in the earlier chapters (Driver, /sazah, p. 197). 

75 gutipioy. It was obviously for the sake of this declaration 
that Lk. continued the quotation thus far. That “the salvation 
of God” is to be made known to the whole human race is the 
main theme of his Gospel. 

7-17. John’s Preaching and its Effects. This section gives us 
the burden of his preaching ('BXeyev, imperf.) in accordance (ody) 
with the character which has just been indicated. The herald who 
has to see that hearts are prepared for the Messiah must be stern 
with hypocrites and with hardened sinners, because the impenitent 
cannot escape punishment (7-9) ; must supply different treatment 
for different classes (10-14; comp. ver. 5); and must declare the 
certainty of his Master’s coming and of its consequences (15-17). 

7. "ENeyev odv. “He used to say, therefore”: being the pre- 
dicted Forerunner, his utterances were of this character. We need 
not regard this as a report of what was said on any one occasion, 
but as a summary of what he was in the habit of saying during his 
ministry to the multitudes who came out of the towns and villages 
(éxzropevopévors) into the wilderness to hear the Prophet and gain 
something from him. Mt. (iii. 7) represents this severe rebuke as 
addressed to the Pharisees and Sadducees; which confirms the 
view that Lk. is here giving us the substance of the preaching 
rather than what John said on some particular day. What he 
said to some was also said to all; and as the salvation offered was 
universal, so also was the sin. This is thoroughly characteristic of Lk. 

BantioO{vor. As a substitute for repentance, or as some magical 
rite, which would confer a benefit on them independently of their 
moral condition. Their desire for his baptism showed their belief 
in him as a Prophet; otherwise the baptism would have been 
valueless (Jn. i. 25 ; comp. Zech. xiii. 1; Ezek. xxxvi. 25). Hence 
the indignation of John’s disciples when they heard of Jesus 
baptizing, a rite which they regarded as their master’s prerogative 
(Jn. iti. 26). The title 6 Bartiorys or 6 Barrifwv shows that his 
baptism was regarded as something exceptional and not an ordinary 
purification (Jos. Azz. xviii. 5. 2). Its exceptional character con- 
sisted in (1) its application to the whole nation, which had become 
polluted ; (2) its being a preparation for the more perfect baptism 
of the Messiah. It is only when baptism is administered by im- 
mersion that its full significance is seen. 


Barrifw is intensive from Bdrrw, like Badditw from Bddd\w: Bdrrw, “1 
dip”; Barrifw, ‘*T immerse.” Tevyjuara is “‘ offspring” of animals or men 
(Ecclus. x. 18) ; “fruits” of the earth or of plants (Deut. xxviii. 4, 11, 18, 42, 
5; Mt. xxvi. 29; Mk. xiv. 25; Lk. xxii, 18); ‘‘rewards” of righteousness 
(itos: x, T2is72/ Cor. ixe ro), : 
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Tevvypata éxidvev. Genimina (Vulg.) or generatio (b ff21qr) or 
progenies (acdef) viperarum. In Mt. this is addressed to the 
Pharisees, first by John and afterwards by Jesus (iii. 7, xii. 34, 
xxiii. 33). It indicates another parentage than that of Abraham 
(Jn. viii. 44), and is perhaps purposely used in opposition to their 
trust in their descent: comp. Aesch. Cho. 249; Soph. Ané. 531. 
John’s metaphors, like those of the prophecy (ver. 5), are from the 
wilderness ;—vipers, stones, and barren trees. It is from this stern, 
but fresh and undesecrated region, and not from the “ Holy,” but 
polluted City, that the regenerating movement proceeds (Is. xli. 
18). These serpent-like characters are the oxo\.d that must be 
made straight. Comp. Ps. lviii. 4, cxl. 3. 

imédegev. “Suggested” by showing to eye or ear: vi. 47, 
xii. 5; Acts ix. 16, xx. 35; elsewhere in N.T. only Mt. iii. 7. 

THs peAAovons dpyis. It is possible that this refers primarily to 
the national judgments involved in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the banishment of the Jews (xxi. 23; 1 Mac. i. 64); but the 
penalties to be inflicted at the last day are probably included 
(Rom. i. 18, ii. 5, 8, ili. 5, v. 9). The Jews believed that the judg- 
ments of God, especially in connexion with the coming of the 
Messiah, as threatened by the Prophets (Joel ii. 31; Mal. iii. 2, 
iv. 1; Is. xiii. g), were to be executed on the heathen. The Baptist 
proclaims that there is no such distinction. Salvation is for all 
who prepare their hearts to receive the Messiah ; judgment, for all 
who harden their hearts and reject Him. Birth is of no avail. 

8. toujoate otv Kaptovs délous T. p. “If you desire to escape 
this wrath and to welcome the Messiah (otv), repent, and act af 
once (aor. imperat.) as those who repent.” Comp. xx. 24; Acts 
iii. 4, Vii. 33, 1X. II, XVi. 9, XXi. 39, Xxil. 13; and see Win. xlili. 3. a, 
p- 393. Mt. has xapzév (iii. 8), which treats the series of acts as a 
collective result. Comp. S. Paul’s summary of his own preaching, 
esp. dé.a Tis peravoias épya mpaccovras (Acts Xxvl. 20). 


It was a Rabbinical saying, ‘If Israel would repent only one day, the 
Son of David would come forthwith” ; and again, ‘‘If Israel would observe 
only one sabbath according to the ordinance, forthwith would the Son of 
David come”; and, ‘‘ All the stages are passed, and all depends solely on 
repentance and good works.” 

The phrase rrovetv kapmév is not necessarily a Hebraism (Gen. i. 11, 12): 
1 occurs Arist. De Plant. i. 4,.p. 819, ii. 10, p. 829. Comp. Jas. iii. 12; 
Mk. iv. 32. 


ph dpéqobe. “Do not even begin to have this thought in your 
minds.” Omnem excusationis etiam conatum precidit (Beng.). If 
there are any passages in which dpxoua: with an infin. is a mere 
periphrasis for the simple verb (xx. 9), this is not one of them. 
See Win. lxv. 7. d, p. 767; Grim-Thay. p. 79; Fritzsche on Mt. 
XVi. 21, Pp. 539.—Aédyew é€v éautots. “To say within yourselves” 
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rather than “among yourselves.” Comp. vii. 49 and Aéyere év rats 
kapdtats juav (Ps. iv. 5). For the perennial boast about their 
descent from Abraham comp. Jn. viii. 33, 53; Jas. il. 21; 2 Esdr. 
vi. 56-58 ; Jos. Anz. iii. 5.3; B. J. v. 9. 4; Wetst. on Mt. iii. 9. 

ex tov AlOwy tovTwy. There is a play upon words betwee> 
“children” (anim) and “stones” (abanim). It was God who 
made Abraham to be the rock whence the Jews were hewn (Is. 
li. 1, 2); and out of the most unpromising material He can make 
genuine children of Abraham (Rom. iv., ix. 6, 7, xi. 13-24; Gal. 
iv. 21-31). The verb éyetpo is applicable to both stones and 
children. 

9. 75. “ Although you do not at all expect it.” The image 
of the axe is in harmony with that of the fruits (ver. 8). In the 
East trees are valued mainly for their fruit; and trees which pro- 
duce none are usually cut down. ‘And even now also the axe is 
laid unto the root.” 


The «pds after ketrat may be explained either, ‘‘is brought to the root 
and lies there”; or, ‘‘lies directed towards the root.” In either case the 
meaning is that judgment is not only inevitable, but will come speedily: 
hence the presents, éxxémretrar and BaddeTau. 

The 6é xal(in Mt. simply 6é) is Lk.’s favourite method of giving emphasis ; 
ver. 12, \i1. 4, iv. 41, Vv. 10, 36, 1x. 61, x. 32) xi. 18, xi. (§4,9575 xiv 12s 
xvi. I, 22, xviil. 9, xix. 19, xx. 12. For yu with a participle, expressing a 
reason or condition, comp. ii. 45, vii. 30, xi. 24, xii. 47, xxiv. 23; Acts xi. 26, 
xvii. 6, xxi. 34, xxvii. 7; and see Win. lv. 5 (8), p. 607. For éxxémrev, ‘‘ to 
cut off,” of felling trees, comp. xiii. 7, 9; Hdt. ix. 97. 1. See notes on 
vi. 43. : 

10-14. John’s Different Treatment of Different Classes. Peculiar 
to Lk., but probably from the same source as the preceding verses. 
It shows that, in levelling the mountains and raising the valleys, 
etc. (ver. 5), he did not insist upon any extraordinary penances or 
“counsels of perfection.” Each class is to forsake its besetting 
sin, and all are to do their duty to their neighbour. The stern 
warnings of the Baptist made the rulers leave in disgust without 
seeking baptism at his hands (vii. 30; Mt. xxi. 25); but they made 
the multitude anxious to comply with the conditions for avoiding 
the threatened judgment. 

10. émnpdtwv. ‘Continually put this question.” The notion 
of vepeti/ion comes from the imperf. and not, as in éraurety (xvi. 3, 
xviii. 35), from the émi, which in érepwrév indicates the direction of 
the inquiry; Plato, SopZ. 249 E, 250. Comp. éed66n in iv. 17. 

Ti ody mojowpev ; “ What then, if the severe things which thou 
sayest are true, must we do?” For the conjunctivus deliberativus 
comp. xxiii. 31; Mt. xxvi. 54; Mk. xii. 14; Jn. xii. 27; and see 
Win. xli. 4. b, p. 356; Matth. 515. 2; Arnold’s AZadvig, p. 99; 
Green, p. 150. 

11. S00 xitGvas. The x:tdév was the under and less necessary 
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garment, distinguished from the upper and almost indispensable 
iwdtiov ; vi. 29; Acts ix. 39; Mt. v. 40; Jn. xix. 23. When two of 
these xir@ves were worn at once, the under one or shirt would be the 
Hebrew ceéoneth, the upper would be the Hebrew med/, which was 
longer than the cefoneth. It was common for travellers to wear two 
(Jos. Anz. xvii. 5. 7); but Christ forbade the disciples to do so 
(ix. 3; Mt. x. 10). It is not implied here that the two are being 
worn simultaneously. See Trench, Syz. 1.; Conder, Handb. of B. 
p. 195; D.B. art. “Dress”; Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Clothing and 
Ornaments of the Hebrews.” If the owner of two shirts is to “give 
a share” (yeta8éTw), he will give one shirt. Comp. Rom. i. 11, 
xii. 8; and contrast Peter’s reply to the same question Acts ii. 37, 
38. With regard to Bpwyara, nothing is said or implied about 
having superfluity or abundance. He who has any food is to 
share it with the starving. Comp. 1 Thes. ii. 8. 


This verse is one of those cited to support the view that Lk. is Ebionite in 
his sympathies, a view maintained uncompromisingly by Renan (Les Evangzles, 
ch. xiti.; V. de /. chs. x., xi.), and by Campbell (Cretecal Studies in St. Luke, 
p- 193). For the answer see Bishop Alexander (Leading Ideas of the Gospel, 
p- 170). Here it is to be noticed that it is Mt. and Mk. who record, while Lk. 
omits, the poor clothing and poor food of the Baptist himself; and that it is Mt. 
who represents his sternest words as being addressed to the wealthy Pharisees 
and Sadducees, while Lk. directs them against the multitudes generally. 


12. tehdvar. From rédy (Mt. xvii. 25; Rom. xiii. 7) and 
dvéopor; so that efymologically redOvar = publicani, “those who 
bought or farmed the taxes” under the Roman government. But 
in usage tehOvar = portitores, “those who collected the taxes” for 
the pudblicant. ‘This usage is common elsewhere, and invariable in 
N.T. Sometimes, and perhaps often, there was an intermediate 
agent between the teA@vae and the pudbiicani, e.g. apyiteAdvys or 
magister (xix. 2). 

These ‘‘ tax-collectors” were detested everywhere, because of their oppres- 
siveness and fraud, and were classed with the vilest of mankind: poxol Kal 
mopvoBockol kal TeAGvat kal KdrAaKes Kal ouKopdyTat, Kal ToLOUTOs buchos TOY mavTa 
Kuxdévrev év 7H Bly (Lucian. Mecyomant. xi.; comp. Aristoph. Eguzt. 248 ; 
Theophr. Charac. vi.; Grotius, 2% loco; Wetst. on Mt. v. 46). The Jews especi- 
ally abhorred them as bloodsuckers for a heathen conqueror. For a Jew to 
enter such a service was the most utter degradation. He was excommunicated, 
and his whole family was regarded as disgraced. But the Romans allowed the 
Herods to retain some powers of taxation ; and therefore not all tax-collectors 
in Palestine were in the service of Rome. Yet the characteristic faults of 
the profession prevailed, whether the money was collected in the name of Czesar 
or of Herod ; and what these were is indicated by the Baptist’s answer. See 
Lightfoot, Ofera, i. pp. 324, 325; Herzog, PRZ.? art. Zol/; Edersh. LZ. & 7. i. 
Pp. 515- 

18. Avddoxahe. LPublicant majore ceteris reverentia utuntur 


(Beng.). 


whéov wapd. For wapd after comparatives comp. Heb. i. 4, iii. 3, ix. 23, 
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xi, 4, xii. 24; Hdt. vii. 103. 6; Thuc. i. 23. 4, iv. 6. 1. hs effect is to 
intensify the notion of excess: so also drép, xvi. 8; Heb. iv. 


78 Siateraypévov. “That which stands prescribed ” (perf) ; 
a favourite word with Lk.: viii. 55; xvii. 9, 10; Acts Vil. 44, XxViil. 2, 
XX. 13, xxiii. 31, xxiv. 23. Comp. disponere, verordnen. It is from 
the general meaning of “transacting business” that parses 
acquires the special sense of “ exacting tribute, extorting money” 
comp. xix. 23. This use is found from Herodotus onwards : Hat. 
iii. 58. 4; Aisch. Cho. 311; ers. 476; Zum. 624; Xen. Anad. 
vii. 6. 17: Comp. wzpdxtwp, ciompdooer, éexxpaccew, and many 
illustrations in Wetst. Agere is similarly used: pudlicum guadra- 
gesime in Asia egit (Suet. Vesp. i.); but what follows is of interest 
as showing how rare an honourable sud/icanus was: manebanigque 
imagines in civitatibus et posite sub hoc titulo KAAQS TEAQNH- 
SANTI. This is said of Sabinus, father of Vespasian. After farm- 
ing the guadragesima tax in Asia he was a money-lender among 
the Helvetii. It is to be noticed that the Baptist does not con- 
demn the calling of a tax-collector as unlawful for a Jew. He 
assumes that these reAGvax will continue to act as such. 

14. otpateudpevor. “Men on service, on military duty”; mz/i- 
tantes rather than milites (Vulg.). In 2 Tim. ii. 4, od3ets orparevd- 
pevos is rightly rendered memo militans. Who these “men on 
service” were cannot be determined ; but they were Jewish soldiers 
and not Roman, and not on service in the war between Antipas and 
his father-in-law Aretas about the former’s repudiation of the latter's 
daughter in order to make room for Herodias. That war took 
place after the Baptist’s death (Jos. Am#. xviii. 5. 2), two or three 
years later than this, and probably A.D. 32 (Lewin, Fas# Sacri, 
1171, 1412). These orparevduevot were possibly gendarmerie, 
soldiers acting as police, perhaps in support of the tax-collectors. 
Such persons, as some modern nations know to their cost, have 
great opportunities for bullying and delation. By their xat pets 
they seem to connect themselves with the reAdéva, either as know- 
ing that they also were unpopular, or as expecting a similar answer 
from John. 

Mndéva Siacetonte. Like concutio, Saceiw is used of intimida- 
tion, especially of intimidating to extort money (3 Mac. vii. 21). 
Eusebius uses it of the extortions of Paul of Samosata (Zz E. 
Vii. 30. 7); where, however, the true reading may be éxoeée, In 
this sense cetw also is used (Aristoph. Egurz. 8403 3 Pax, 639); and 
it is interesting to see that Antipho couples celo with cvxodavrd. 
Proxparys obroct érépous tav trevOeivur Evere Kal éouxopdvrer (Orai. 
vi. p. 146, 1. 22).1 This last passage, combined with the verse 

In the Passio S. Perpetus, iii., the martyr suffers much orparwwrdy cuxopar- 


rla:s wAelorais, and this is represented in the Latin by concussurss militum. 
Comp. Tert. De Fuga in Pers. xii., xiii. 
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defore us, renders it probable that ovxoddyrys, a “ fig-shower,” is 
not one who gives information to the police about the exportation 
of figs, but one who shows figs by shaking the tree; 7.e. who makes 
the rich yield money by intimidating them. Nowhere is ovxé- 
gavrns found in the sense of “informer,” nor yet of “sycophant.” 
It always denotes a “false accuser,” especially with a view to 
obtaining money; Arist. Ach. 559, 825, 828. Hatch quotes from 
Brunet de Presle, /Votices et textes du Musée du Louvre, a \etter-of 
B.C. 145 from Dioscorides, a chief officer of finance, to his sub- 
ordinate Dorion: epi d& Siaceopav kal wapadredv éviwv 8 Kat 
cukoparteioba. mpoopepopevwv Bovrducha tyas py SiadrAavOdvew, 
«.7.A., “in the matter of fictitious legal proceedings and _plunder- 
ings, some persons being, moreover, alleged to be even made the 
victims of false accusations,” etc. (B7b/. Grk. p. 91). Comp. Lev. 
xix. 11; Job xxiv. 9. Hesychius explains ovxoddvrys as Wevdo- 
KaTiyopos. 

dpwviors. From dwov, “cooked food” to be eaten with bread, 
and @véopar, “I buy”: hence “rations, allowance, pay” of a 
soldier; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Mac. iii. 28, xiv. 32; 1 Esdr. iv. 56; and 
freq. in Polybius. John does not tell these men on service that 
theirs is an unlawful calling. Nor did the early Christians con- 
demn the life of a soldier: see quotations in Grotius and J. B. 
Mozley, University Sermons, Serm. v. 

15-17. The certainty of the Messiah’s Coming and the Conse- 
quences of the Coming. Mt. iii. 11, 12. The explanatory open- 
ing (ver. 15) is peculiar to Lk. The substance of ver. 16 is common 
to all three; but here Lk. inserts the characteristic ré@ouv. In 
ver. 17 he and Mt. are together, while Mk. is silent. Lk. shows 
more clearly than the other two how intense was the excitement 
which the Baptist’s preaching caused. 

15. MpoodSokGvtos. What were they expecting? The result of all 
this strange preaching, and especially the Messianic judgment. 
Would it be put in execution by John himself? For this absolute 
use of zpoodoxdw comp. Acts xxvii. 33. Excepting Mt. xi. 13, 
xxiv. 50, 2 Pet. iii. 12-14, the verb is peculiar to Lk. (i. 21, vil. 
19, 20, Vili. 40, xii. 46; Acts iii. 5, etc.) 


The Vulg. here has the strange rendering exzst2mante ; although in i. 21, 
vii. 19, 20, viii. 40 mpoodoxdw is rendered exfecto, and in xii. 46 spero. Cod. 
Brix. has sferante here. See on xix. 43 and xxi. 23, 25 for other slips in 
Jerome’s work. Here d has an attempt to reproduce the gen. abs. in Latin: 


et cogitantium omnium. Comp. ix. 43, xix. II, xxi. 5, xxiv. 36, 41. 


pi mote adtés. “If haply he himself were the Christ.” Their 
thinking this possible, although “ John did no sign,” and had none 
of the insignia of royalty, not even descent from David, is remark- 
able. Von ita crassam adhuc ideam de Christo habebant, nam 
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Johannes nil splendoris externi habebat ef tamen talia de 00 aagita- 
éant (Beng.). That this question had been raised is shown by 
Jn. i. 20. The Baptist would not have declared “I am not the 
Christ,” unless he had been asked whether he was the Messiah, or 
had heard the people discussing the point. 

For the constr. comp. a} rere dy avredt ¢ Geds werdvear (2 Tim. 2. 25) 
TO ees: SS ee 
Acts xvii. 11, xxi, 33) and also with @& (i 6a, vi. 22, xv. 26; Acts % 24, 
x. 17) 


16. xaow. Showing how universal the excitement an this point 
was. Neither Mt. (iii. rr) nor Mk. (i 7) has the raéew of which 
Luke is so fond: comp. vi 39, Vil. 35, IX. 43, XL. 4, ML TO 

The sor. mid. dwrexplvare is rare in N.T. (xxiii, 9; Acts Ri 12; Mt 

xxvii. 12; Mk. xiv. 61; Jn. v. 17, 19; also in LXX (feds. v. 20; 1 Kings 
ii, t; 1 Chron. x. 13; Ezek. ix. tr): =n nb. Grek. the paw. ms 3 
see small print on i. TQ 

per Dan. Both with emphasis: “J with war” 

& icxupsrepes. Valkbdat Johannes, sed Christus multe plus (Beng.) 
The art. marks him as one who ought to be well known. 

AGoar Toy tudyra toy dwodygdrer. More graphic than Mt's ra 
txod. Sagrdca, but less so than MK.’s evyas Atea Toy ix, ray Ered, 
atrok Both AV. and RV. mark the difference between & 
“that which is bound under” the foot, and cardakier, dim. of 
aaydador, by rendering the former “shoe™ (x. 4, xv. 22, x. 353 
Acts vii. 33, xili 25) and the other “sandal* (Mt vi. 9; Acts 
xii. 8). The Vulg. has crkeamenta for trodjnara, and sexdalia or 
calige for cavde\ta. In LXX the two words seem to be used 
indiscriminately (Josh. ix. 5, 13); but tred is much the more 
common, and it is doubtful whether the Jews before the Captivity 
wore shoes or manalim (Deut. xxiii. 25) as distinct from sandals. 
Comp. of iudyres rar trodyparey atray (Is. v. 27) To uniasten 
shoes or sandals, when a man returned home, or to bring them to 
him when he went out, was the office of a slave (See Wetst. on Mt. 
iii. 11). John is not worthy to be the bond-servant of the Chnst. 
The adrod is not so entirely redundant as in some other passages: 
“whose latchet of his shoes.*? 

airés. In emphatic contrast to the 3 

év wedpan dyie, See on i x5. That the & with meinen 
éyie and its absence from SSar: marks a distinction of any great 
moment, either here or Acts i 5, must be doubted; for in Mt 
iii. 11 de#2 expressions have the &, and in ME. i. 8 zet#her. The 
simple dat. marks the instrument or matter wit which the baptism 

1Comp. Mk. vil. 25; 1 Pet. i, 2g; Rev. ii, § wil 2,0, xii. Sx & 
Such pleonasms are Hebraistic, and are tally common in LXX (Gen. i. 123 
Exod. xxxv. 29, etc.) ; Win. xxii. ¢ (b), p. 1Sy 
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is as ; the év marks the element z” which it takes place (Jn. 
LSE he 

kai tupt, This remarkable addition is wanting in Mk. Various 
explanations of it are suggested. (1) That the fiery tongues at 
Pentecost are meant, is improbable. Were any of those who 
received the Spirit at Pentecost among the Baptist’s hearers on 
this occasion? Moreover, in Acts i. 5 kal awupé is not added. 
‘2) That it distinguishes two baptisms, the penitent with the 
Spirit, and the impenitent with femal fire, is very improbable. 
The same persons (tas) are to be baptized with the Spirit and 
with fire. In ver. 17 the good and the bad are separated, but not 
here. This sentence must not be made parallel to what follows, 
for the winnowing-shovel is not baptism. (3) More probably the 
mupi refers to the illuminating, kindling, and purifying power of 
the grace given by the Messiah’s baptism. Sfiritus sanctus, quo 
Christus baptizat, igneam vim habet: atgue ea vis ignea etiam 
conspicua fuit oculis honinum (Beng.): comp. Mal. iii. 2. (4) Or, 
the fiery trials which await the disciple who accepts Christ’s 
baptism may be meant: comp. xil. 50; Mk. x. 38, 39. The 
passage is one of many, the exact meaning of which must remain 
doubtful; but the purifying of the believer rather than the punish- 
ment of the unbeliever seems to be intended. 

17. mrdov. The “winnowing-shovel” (fala lignea; Vulg. 
ventilabrum), with which the threshed corn was thrown up into 
the wind (rrvw=“spit”).! This is a further description of the 
Messiah,—He whose mrvov is ready for use. Note the impressive 
repetition of airod after rp xetp/, THY GAwva, and rHv droOjKyy.? 

thy ddova. The threshing-floor itself, and not its contents 
It is by removing the contents—corn to the barn, and refuse to 
the fire—that the floor is thoroughly cleansed. Christ’s threshing- 
floor is the world; or, in a more restricted sense, the Holy Land. 
See Meyer on Mt. iii. 12. 

éoBéor». Comp. Mk. ix. 43; Lev. vi. 12, 13; Is. xxxiv. 8-10, 
Ixvi. 24; Jer. vii. 20; Ezek. xx. 47, 48. In Homer it is a freq. 
epithet of yéAws, xAgos, Box, pévos, and once of pddé (L7. xvi. 123). 
As an epithet of zip it is opposed to padGaxdy and paxpév. See 


1 The wooden shovel, fala lignea (Cato, R. R. vie 45. 151), ventilabrum 
(Varro, 2. 2. i. 52), seems to have been more primitive than the vazzus, which 
was a basket, shaped like the blade of a large shovel. The mrvov was a shovel 
rather than a basket. In Tertullian (Prescrdg, ill.) palam 2m manu portat ad 
purgandam aream suam is probably the true reading: but some MSS. have 
ventilabrum for palam. 

2 The form diaxaOGpor is worth noting: in later Greek éxd@dapa for éxaOypa 
is not uncommon. Mt. here has diaxaPapret, but classical writers prefer dia- 
Kadaipewv to diaxaaplfev.—For the details of Oriental threshing see Herzog, 
PRE.* art. Ackerbau; D.B.* art. “Agriculture.” For dyvpa comp. Job 
xxi, 18, and Hdt. iv. 72. 2; the sing. is less common (Jer. xxiii. 28) 
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Heinichen on Eus. H. £. vi. 41. 15 and viii. 12.1. It is therefore 
a fierce fire which cannot be extinguished, rather than ar endless 
fire that will never go out, that seems to be indicated: and this is 
just such a fire as 76 dyvpov (the refuse left after threshing and 
winnowing) would make. But doPeoros is sometimes used of a 
fire that never goes out, as that of Apollo at Delphi or of Vesta at 
Rome (Dion. Hal. cxciv. 8). For katoxatew comp. Mt. xiii. 30, 
40; also Ex. iii. 2, where it is distinguished from xatew; it implies 
utter consumption. 

18-20. § Explanation of the Abrupt Termination of the 
Baptist’s Ministry. This is given here by anticipation in order 
to complete the narrative. Comp. the conclusions to previous 
narratives: i. 66, 80, il. 40, 52. 

18. ModAd péev of Kat érepa. The comprehensive woAAd kat 
érepa confirms the view taken above (ver. 7) that this narrative 
(7-18) gives a summary of John’s teaching rather than a report of 
what was said on any one occasion. The érepa means “of a 
different kind” (Gal. i. 6, 7), and intimates that the preaching of 
the Baptist was not always of the character just indicated. 


The cases in which ev ofv occurs must be distinguished. 1. Where, as 
here, uév is followed by a Cue ater dé, and we have nothing more than 
the distributive wév ... d€... combined with ov (Acts viii. 4, 25, xi. 19, 
xii, 5, xlv. 3, XV. 3, 30, etc.). 2. Where no 6é follows, and péy confirms 
what is said, while ov marks an inference or transition, guzdem zgztur (Acts 
i. 6, ii. 41, V. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30; Heb. vii. 11, viii. 4, etc.). Win. liii. 8. a, 
Pp. 556. 


TapaKahav ednyyeNileto . . . éXeyxdpevos. These words give 
the three chief functions of the Baptist: to exhort all, to preach 
good tidings to the penitent, to reprove the impenitent. It is 
quite unnecessary to take rov Aadv with wapaxaddv, and the order 
of the words is against such a combination. 


In late Greek the acc. of the person to whom the announcement is made i is 
freq. after evaryyerifer Oar (Acts xiV.. 15, Xvi. 1Os7Gal-inQssl) bee reo 
comp. Acts vili. 25, 40, xiv. 21): and hence in ‘the pass. we have mrwyol 
evayyehlfovrat. The acc. of the message announced is also common (viii. 1; 
Acts v. 42, viii. 4, 12, x. 36, xi. 20). Where both person and message are 
combined, the person addressed is in the dat. (i. 19, ii. 10, iv. 43; Acts 
vill, 35; comp. Lk. iv, 18; Acts xvii. 18; Rom. i. 15, etc. y: but in Acts 
xili, 32 we have double acc. Here the Lat. texts vary between evangelizabat 
populum (Cod, Am.) and evang. populo (Cod. Brix.). 


19. "Hpgdns. Antipas, as in ver. 1. The insertion of the 
name ®dimrov after yuvaikds comes from Mk. and Mt. (ACK X 
and some versions). This Philip must be carefully distinguished 
from the tetrarch Philip, with whom Jerome confuses him. He 
was the son of Mariamne, on account of whose treachery he had 
been disinherited by Herod the Great; and he lived as a private 
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individual at Jerusalem (Jos. B. 7. i. 30. 7). Josephus calls both 
Antipas and also this Philip simply “Herod” (Azz. xviii. 5. 4). 
Herodias became the evil genius of the man who seduced her from 
his brother. It was her ambition which brought about the down- 
fall of Antipas. Lk. alone tells us that John rebuked Antipas for 
his wicked life (kal wep! mdvtwv) as well as for his incestuous 
marriage. Obviously é\eyyspevos means “rebuked, reproved” 
1 Tim. v. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 2), and not “convicted” or “ convinced” 
a vill. 46, xvi. 8). In the former sense édé€yxew is stronger 
than émiryudv: see Trench, Syz. iv. 


Once more (see on ver. 1) we have a remarkable rendering in d: Herodes 
autem quaterducatus cum argueretur ab €0, etc. 

Note the characteristic and idiomatic attraction (rdvyrwy &y), and comp. 
ii, 20, v. 9, ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 25; Acts iii. 21, x. 39, 
xiil. 39, xxii. 10, xxvi. 2. 


20. mpocdOnkev Kal toto éml maow, catékdewev, Kt. “He 
added this also on the top of all—he shut up John in prison”; 
t.e. he added this to all the other wovypd of which he had been 

ilty. 

- Josephus, in the famous passage which confirms and supple 
ments the Gospel narrative respecting the Baptist (Azz. xviii. 5. 2), 
says that Antipas put him in prison because of his immense 
influence with the people. They seemed to be ready to do what- 
ever he told them; and he might tell them to revolt. This may 
easily have been an additional reason for imprisoning him: it is no 
contradiction of the Evangelists. What Josephus states is what 
Antipas publicly alleged as his reason for arresting John: of course 
he would not give his private reasons. ‘The prison in which the 
Baptist was confined was in the fortress of Machzerus at the N.E. 

corner of the Dead Sea. Seetzen discovered the site in 1807 

above the valley of the Zerka, and dungeons can still be traced 
among the ruins. Tristram visited it in 1872 (Déscoveries on the 
East Side of the Dead Sea, ch. xiv.). It was hither that the 
daughter of Aretas fled on her way back to her father, when she 
discovered that Antipas meant to discard her for Herodias. 
Macherus was then in her father’s dominions; but Antipas 
probably seized it immediately afterwards (Jos. Anz‘. xviii. 5. 1, 2). 


The expression mpocéOnxev rotro, xatéxhewcevy must not be confounded 
with the Hebraisms mpocéGero méuar (xx. II, 12), mpocéGero ovAdaPeiv 
(Acts xii. 3). It is true that in LXX the act. as well as the mid. is used in 
this manner: mpooé@ynxe rexeiy (Gen. iv. 2); mpocéOnxe Aadfoa (Gen. 
xvili. 29): see also Exod. x. 28; Deut. iii. 26; and for the mid. Exod, 
xiv. 13. But in this Hebraistic use of poorl@nu for ‘‘go on and do” the 
second verb is always in the infin. (Win. liv. 5, p. 588). Here there is no 
Hebraism, and therefore no sign that Lk. is using an Aramaic source. 

KaraxAelew is classical, but occurs in N.T. only here and Acts xxvi. 103 
in both cases of imprisoning. It is freq. in medical writers, and Galen uses 


7 
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it of imprisonment (Hobart, Afzd. Lang. of Lk. pp. 66, 67). Mt. xiv. 3 we 
have dwé0ero, and Mk. vi. 17, dyoev, of Herod’s putting John into prison. 


21, 22. Jesus is baptized by John.—It is remarkable, that 
although the careers of the Forerunner and of the Messiah are 
so closely connected, and so similar as regards prediction of birth 
retirement, ministry, and early end, yet, so far as we know, ther 
come into actual contact only at one brief period, when the 
Forerunner baptized the Christ. Once some of John’s disciple: 
raised the question of fasting, and Jesus answered it (v. 33; Mt 
ix. 14), and once John sent some of his disciples to Jesus te 
question Him as to His Messiahship (vil. 19-23; Mt. xi. 2-19) ; 
but there is no meeting between Christ and the Baptist. Lk., 
having completed his brief account of the Forerunner and his 
work, begins his main subject, viz. the Messiah and His work. 
This involves a return to the point at which the Forerunner met — 
the Messiah, and performed on Him the rite which prepared Him > 
for His work, by publicly uniting Him with the people whom He 
came to save, and proclaiming Him before them. 

21. év te Bantiobijvor drayta tov Aadv. “‘ After all the people 
had been baptized”; cum baptizatus esset omnis populus (Cod. 
Brix.) : not, “w/z/e they were be‘ng baptized”; cum baptizaretur 
(Cod. Am.). The latter would be év 7@ with the Jves. infin. 


Both constructions are very freq. in Lk. Contrast the aorists in ii, 27, 
ix. 36, xi. 37, xiv. I, xix. 15, xxiv. 30, Acts xi. 15 with the presents in v. 1, 
12, vili. 5, 42, ix. 18, 29, 33, 51, xX. 35, 38, xi. I. 27, xvii. II, 14, xxiv. 4, 
15, 51; Acts vill. 6, xix. 1. Lk. is also fond of the stronger form &7as, 
which is rare in N.T. outside his writings. Readings are often confused, but 
das is well attested v. 26, viii. 37, ix. 15, xix. 37, 48, xxili. 1; Acts ii. 44, 
B. 31, Ve 16, x, 8, xi, 10, xvi, 3, 28, xxv. 24; and may be right in other 
places. 


That there were great multitudes present when John baptized 
the Christ is not stated; nor is it probable. Had Lk. written év 
7 ParilecOa, this would have implied the presence of many other 
candidates for baptism; but it was not until “after every one of 
the people had been baptized” that the baptism of Jesus took 
place. Possibly Jesus waited until He could be alone with John. 
In any case, those who had long been waiting for their turn would 
go home soon after they had accomplished their purpose. It was 
some time before this that John said to the people, “ He that cometh 
after me . . . is standing in the midst of you, and ye know Him 
not” (Jn. i. 26). They could hardly have been so ignorant of Him, 
if large multitudes had been present when John baptized Him. 

kat “Inood BartioGévros. It is remarkable that this, which seems 
to us to be the main fact, should be expressed thus incidentally by 
a participle. It is as if the baptism of all the people were regarded 
as carrying with it the baptism of Jesus almost as a necessary com- 
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plement: “After they had been baptized, and when He had been 
baptized and was praying.” But perhaps the purpose of Lk. is to 
narrate the baptism, not so much for its own sake as an instance of 
Christ’s conformity to what was required of the people, as for the 
sake of the Divine recognition and authentication which Jesus then 
received. 


Jerome has preserved this fragment of the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews: ** Lo, 
the mother of the Lord and His brethren said to Him, John the Baptist baptizeth 
for remission of sins: let us go and be baptized by him. But He said to them, 
Wherein have I sinned that I should go and be baptized by him? except perchance 
this very thing which I have said is ignorance” (Adv. Pelag. iii. 1). The 7ractatus 
de Rebaptismate says that the Pauli Predicatio represented “‘ Christ, the only 
man who was altogether without fault, both making confession respecting His 
own sin, and driven almost against His will by His mother Mary to accept the 
baptism of John: also that when He was baptized fire was seen on the water, 
which is not written in any Gospel” (xvii.; Hartel’s Cyprian, ii. p. 90). The 
fire in the water is mentioned in Justin (77y. Ixxxviii.), but not as recorded by 
the Apostles ; and also in the Gosfel ace. to the Hebrews. 


kat mpooevxopevouv. Lk. alone mentions this. On his Gospel 
as emphasizing the duty of prayer see Introd. § 6. Mt. and Mk. 
say that Jesus saw the Spirit descending; Jn. says that the Baptist 
saw it; Lk. that it took place (éyévero) along with the opening of 
the heaven and the coming of the voice. Mk. says simply 76 
avetjya; Mt. has rvedua @eod; Lk. 76 rvedua 76 dyov. See on 


i. 15. 


The constr. of éyévero with acc. and infin. is on the analogy of the class. 
constr. of cuvvéBn: it is freq. in Lk. See note, p. 45. The form dvepy- 
@jvat is anomalous, as if assimilated to dvepxOar: comp. Jn. ix. 10, 14; 
Rev. iv. I, vi. I. 


22. cwopatikg cider ds mepiotepdy. “In a bodily form” is 
peculiar to Lk. Nothing is gained by admitting something visible 
and rejecting the dove. Comp. the symbolical visions of Jehovah 
granted to Moses and other Prophets. We dare not assert that the 
Spirit cannot reveal -Himself to human sight, or that in so doing 
He cannot employ the form of a dove or of tongues of fire. The 
tongues were appropriate when the Spirit was given “‘ by measure” 
to many. The dove was appropriate when the Spirit was given 
in His fulness to one. It is not true that the dove was an ancient 
Jewish symbol for the Spirit. In Jewish symbolism the dove is 
Israel. The descent of the Spirit was not, as some Gnostics 
taught, the moment of the Incarnation: it made no change in the 
nature of Christ. But it may have illuminated Him so as to com: 
plete His growing consciousness of His relations to God and to 
man (ii. 52). It served two purposes: (1) to make Hira known to 
the Baptist, who thenceforward had Divine authority for making 
Him known to the world (Jn. i. 32, 33); and (2) to mark the offi- 
cial beginning of the ministry, like the anointing of a king. As at 
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the Transfiguration, Christ is miraculously glorified before setting 
out to suffer, a voice from heaven bears witness to Him, and “the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets” waits on His glory. 


The phrase dwvhy yeréoOar is freq. in Lk. (i. 44, ix. 35, 36; Acts ii. 6, 
vii. 31,xX. 13, xix. 34). Elsewhere only Mk. i. 11, ix. 73 Jn. xil. 30; Rev. viii. 5. 
Comp. épxerar pwr, Jn. xii. 28; eSépxerar pwr}, Rev. xvi. 17, xix. 5. 


x0. Responsio ad preces, ver. 21 (Beng.). The 2% shows that the 
voice conveyed a message to the Christ as well as to the Baptist. 
Mk. also has Db ef: in Mt. iii. 17 we have Otrés éorw. Drversitas 
locutionum adhuc etiam utilis est, ne uno modo dictum minus intellt- 
gatur (Aug.). In the narrative of the Transfiguration all three have 
Oirds eotiv. 


The reference seems to be to Ps. ii. 7; and here D and other important 
witnesses have Yids pov ef ot, eye ohwepov yeyévynkd oe. Augustine says that 
this was the reading of some MSS., ‘‘although it is sta¢ed not to be found in the 
more ancient MSS.” (De Cons. Evang. ii. 14: comp. Enchir. ad Laurent. xlix.). 
Justin has it in his accounts of the Baptism (7Z7y. lxxxviii., ciii.). In Mt. it is 
possible to take 6 dyamyrds with what follows: ‘‘The beloved in whom I am 
well pleased”; but this is impossible here and in Mk. i. 11, and therefore im- 
probable in Mt. The repetition of the article presents the epithet as a separate 
fact: ‘Thou art My Son, My beloved one.” Comp. povvos édv dyamnrds 
(Hom. Od.-ii. 365). It is remarkable that St. John never uses dyamnrds of 
Christ: neither in the Fourth Gospel nor in the Apocalypse does the word occur 
in any connexion. 

evdduynoa. ‘I am well pleased”: the timeless aorist. Comp. Jn. xiii. 3. 
The verb is an exception to the rule that, except where a verb is compounded 
with a prep., the verbal termination is not retained, but one from a noun of the 
same root is substituted: e.g. dduvareiv, evepyereiv, not ddtvacba, evepydferOat. 
Comp. xapadoxeiy and dvc@vijcKxew, which are similar exceptions, Win. xvi. 5, 

. 125, 

The voice does not proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, as a legend would prob- 
ably have represented. No such proclamation was needed either by Jesus or 
by the Baptist. The descent of the Spirit had told John that Jesus was the 
Christ (Jn. i. 33). This voice from heaven, as afterwards at the Transfiguration 
(ix. 35), and again shortly before the Passion (Jn. xii. 28), followed closely upon 
Christ’s prayer, and may be regarded as the answer to it. His humanity was 
capable of needing the strength which the heavenly assurance gave. To call 
this voice from heaven the Bath-Kol of the Rabbis, or to treat it as analogous 
to it, is misleading. The Rabbinic Bath-Kol, or ‘‘ Daughter-voice,” is regarded 
as an echo of the voice of God: and the Jews liked to believe that it had been 
granted to them after the gift of prophecy had ceased. The utterances attri- 
buted to it are in some cases so frivolous or profane, that the more intelligent 
Rabbis denounced it as a superstition. 

It has been pointed out that Lk. appears to treat the baptism of Jesus by 
John as a matter of course. Mt. tells us that the Baptist at first protested 
against it; and many writers have felt that it requires explanation. Setting 
aside the profane suggestions that Jesus was not sinless, and therefore needed 
‘‘repentance baptism for remission of sins,” or that He was in collusion with 
John, we may note four leading hypotheses. 1. He wished to do honour to 
John. 2. He desired to elicit from John a declaration of His Messiahship. 
3. He thereby gave a solemn sign that He had done with home life, and was 
beginning His public ministry. 4. He thereby consecrated Himself for His 
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work.—This last seems to be nearest to the truth. The other three would be 
more probable if we were expressly told that multitudes of spectators were 
present ; whereas the reverse seems to be implied. John’s baptism was prepara- 
tory to the kingdom of the Messiah. For everyone else it was a baptism of 
repentance. The Messiah, who needed no repentance, could yet accept the 
preparation. In each case it marked the beginning of a new life. It conse- 
crated the people for the reception of salvation. It consecrated the Christ for 
the bestowing of it (Neander, Z. /. C. § 42 (5), Eng. tr. p. 68), But besides 
this it was a ‘‘fulfilment of righteousness,” a complying with the requirements 
of the Law. Although pure Himself, through His connexion with an unclean 
people He was Levitically unclean. ‘‘ On the principles of O.T. righteousness 
His baptism was required” (Lange, Z. of C. i. p. 355). 

In the Fathers and liturgies we find the thought that by being baptized Him- 
self Jesus elevated an external rite into a sacrament, and consecrated the element 
of water for perpetual use. Aaftzzatus est ergo Dominus non mundaré volens, 
sed mundare aguas (Ambr. on Lk. iii. 21, 23). ‘‘ By the Baptisme of thy wel 
beloved sonne Jesus Christe, thou dydest sanctifie the fludde Jordan, and al other 
waters to this misticall washing away of synne” (First Prayer-Book of Edw. vi. 
1549, Public Baptism) ; which follows the Gregorian address, ‘‘ By the Baptism 
of Thine Only-begotten Son hast been pleased to sanctify the streams of water” 
(Bright, Azczent Collects, p. 161). 

There is no contradiction between John’s ‘‘Comest Thou to me?” (Mt. 
iii. 14) and “‘I knew Him not” (Jn. i. 31, 33). Asa Prophet John recognized 
the sinlessness of Jesus, just as Elisha recognized the avarice and untruthfulness 
of Gehazi, or the treachery and cruelty of Hazael (2 Kings v. 26, viii. 10-12) ; 
but until the Spirit descended upon Him, he did not know that He was the 
Messiah (Weiss, Leber Jesu, I. ii. 9, Eng. tr. i. p. 320). John had three main 
functions: to predict the coming of the Messiah ; to prepare the people for it ; 
and to point out the Messiah when He came. When these were accomplished, 
his work was nearly complete. 


23-88. The Genealogy of Jesus Christ. Comp. Mt. i. 1-17. 
The literature is very abundant: the following are among the prin- 
cipal authorities, from which a selection may be made, and the 
names of other authorities obtained. 

Lord A. Hervey, Zhe Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour, 
Macmillan, 1853; J. B. McClellan, Zhe Mew Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour, i. pp. 408-422, Macmillan, 1875; W. H. Mill, 
Observations on the Application of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historie Criticism of the Gospel, pp. 147-218; D.B.? 
art. “Genealogy”; D. of Chr. Biog. art. “Africanus”; Schaff’s 
Herzog, art. “Genealogy”; Commentaries of Mansel (Sfeaker), 
Meyer, Schaff, on Mt. i.; of Farrar, Godet, M. R. Riddle, on 
Lk. iil. 


_ Why does Lk. insert the genealogy here instead of at the beginning of his 
Gospel? It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that this zs the beginning 
of his Gospel, for the first three chapters are only introductory. The use of 
dpxépevos here implies that the Evangelist is now making a fresh start. Two of 
the three introductory chapters are the history of the Forerunner, which Lk. 
completes in the third chapter before beginning his account of the work of the 
Messiah. Not until Jesus has been anointed by the Spirit does the history of 
the Messiah, z.¢. the Anointed One, begin ; and His genealogy then becomes of 
importance. Ina similar way the pedigree of Moses is placed, not just before 
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or just after the account of his birth (Exod. ii. 1, 2), where not even the names — 
of his parents are given, but just after his public appearance before Pharaoh as 
the spokesman of Jehovah and the leader of Israel (Exod. vi. 14-27). 

. The statement of Julius Africanus, that Herod the Great caused the genealo- 
gies of ancient Jewish families to be destroyed, in order to conceal the defects 
of his own pedigree (Eus. H. Z. i. 7. 13), is of no moment. If he ever gave 
such an order, it would of necessity be very imperfectly executed. Tle rebuild- 
ing of the temple would give him the opportunity of burning the genealogies of 
the priests, which were preserved in the temple archives, but pedigrees in the 
possession of private families:would be carefully concealed. Josephus was able 
to give his own genealogy, as he ‘‘ found it described in the gubic records” —év 
tats Snuootas dédrows dvaryeypaumévyy (Veta, 1); and he tells us what great care 
was taken to preserve the pedigrees of the priests, not merely in Judzea, but in 
Egypt, and Babylon, and ‘‘ whithersoever our priests are scattered” (AZzox. 
i. 7). It is therefore an empty objection to say that Lk. cow/d not have 
obtained this genealogy from any authentic source, for all such sources had been 
destroyed by Herod. It is clear from Josephus that, if Herod made the attempt, 
he did not succeed in destroying even all public records. Jews are very tena- 
cious of their genealogies ; and a decree to destroy such things would be evaded 
in every possible way. The importance of the evidence of Africanus lies in his 
claim to have obtained information from members of the family, who gloried in 
preserving the memory of their noble extraction; and zz hzs referring both 
pedigrees as a matter of course to Joseph. It is not probable that Joseph was the 
only surviving descendant of David who was known to be such. But it is likely 
enough that all such persons were in humble positions, like Joseph himself, and 
thus escaped the notice and jealousy of Herod. Throughout his reign he took 
no precaution against Davidic claimants; and had he been told that a village 
carpenter was the representative of David’s house, he would possibly have 
treated him as Domitian is said to have treated the grandsons of Judas the 
brother of the Lord—with supercilious indifference (Eus. 4. Z. iii. 20). 


23. aités. “He Himself,” to whom these miraculous signs 
had reference: comp. i. 22; Mt. fii. 4. The AV. translation of 
the whole clause, a8tés fv “Incods dpxspevos doel éTav tprdKovta, 
“Jesus Himself began to be about thirty years of age,” is im- 
possible. It is probably due to the influence of Beza: zncipiebat 
esse quasi annorum triginta. But Cranmer led the way in this 
error in the Bible of 1539, and the later versions followed. Purvey 
is vague, like the Vulgate: “was bigynnynge as of thritti year,”— 
erat incipiens quast annorum trigtnta. ‘Tyndale is right: “was 
about thirty yere of age when He beganne”; 7.e. when He began 
His ministry in the solemn way just recorded. Comp. the use of 
dpédwevos in Acts i. 22. In both cases duddoxe may be under- 
stood, but is not necessary. In Mk. iv. 1 we have the full expres- 
sion,» 4paTo didacKew, which is represented in the parallel, Mt. 
xii. 1, by éxa@yro. Professor Marshall has shown that 7p£aro and 
éxd0yro may be equivalents for one and the same Aramaic verb 
(Expositor, April 1891): see on v. 21. 

It is obvious that this verse renders little help to chronology. 
‘‘ About thirty” may be anything from twenty-eight to thirty-two,— 
to give no wider margin. It is certain that our era is at least four 
years too late, for it begins with a.u.c. 754. Herod the Great 
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died just before the Passover a.U.c. 750, which is therefore the 
latest year possible for the Nativity. If we reckon the “ fifteenth 
year” of ver. 1 from the death of Augustus, Jesus was probably 
thirty-two at the time of His Baptism. 

ay ulds, ds évopileto, lwor Tod “HXet. This is the right punctua- 
tion: “being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph the son of 
Heli.” It is altogether unnatural to place the comma after “Iwojd 
and not before it: “being the son (as was supposed of Joseph) of 
Heli”; ze. being supposed to be the son of Joseph, but being 
really the grandson of Heli. It is not credible that vios can mean 
both son and grandson in the same sentence. J. Lightfoot pro- 
posed that “Jesus” (viz. vids, not viot) should be understood 
throughout ; ‘ Jesus (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, and so 
the son of Heli, and so the son of Matthat,” etc. (Hor. Hed. on 
Lk. iii. 23). But this is not probable: see on tod @cod (ver. 38). 


It is evident from the wording that Lk. is here giving the genealogy of Joseph 
and not of Mary. It would have been quite out of harmony with either Jewish 
ideas or Gentile ideas to derive the birthright of Jesus from His mother. In the 
eye of the law Jesus was the heir of Joseph ; and therefore it is Joseph’s descent 
which is of importance. Mary may have been the daughter of Heli; but, if 
she was, Lk. ignorés the fact. The difference between the two genealogies was 
from very early times felt to be a difficulty, as is seen from the letter of Julius 
Africanus to Aristides, ¢. A.D. 220 (Eus. H. Z. i. 73; Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. 
p. 228); and it is probable that so obvious a solution, as that one was the pedi- 
gree of Joseph and the other the pedigree of Mary, would have been very soon 
advocated, if there had been any reason (excepting the difficulty) for adopting 
it. But this solution is not suggested by anyone until Annius of Viterbo pro- 
pounded it, ¢. A.D. 1490. 

The main facts of the two genealogies are these. From Adam to Abraham 
Lk. is alone. From Abraham to David, Lk. and Mt. agree. From David to 
Joseph they differ, excepting in the names of Zorobabel and his father Salathiel. 
The various attempts which have been made at reconciling the divergences, 
although in no case convincingly successful, are yet sufficient to show that recon- 
ciliation is not impossible. If we were in possession of all the facts, we might 
find that both pedigrees are in accordance with them. Neither of them presents 
difficulties which no addition to our knowledge could solve. In addition to the 
authorities named above, the monographs of Hottinger, Surenhusius, and Voss 
may be consulted. 


27. tod ZopoBdBed Tod FahaMiHAr. It is highly improbable that 
these are different persons from the Zerubbabel and the Shealtiel 
of Mt. i. 12. That at the same period of Jewish history there 
should be two fathers bearing the rare name Salathiel or Shealtiel, 
each with a son bearing the rare name Zerubbabel, and thaf both 
of these unusually-named fathers should come in different ways 
into the genealogy of the Messiah, is scarcely credible, although 
this hypothesis has been adopted by both Hottinger and Voss. 
Zerubbabel (= “ Dispersed in Babylon,” or “ Begotten in Baby- 
lon”) was head of the tribe of Judah at the time of the return from 
the Babylonish Captivity in the first year of Cyrus; and he was 
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therefore an obvious person to include in the pedigree of the 
Messiah. Hence he was called the “esa or Prince of the Cap- 
tivity. In 1 Chron. iii. 19 he is given as the son of Pedaiah and 
nephew of Shealtiel: and this is probably correct. But he became 
the heir of Shealtiel because the latter had no sons. In Mt. 1. 12 
and 1 Chron. iii. 17, Shealtiel is the son of Jechoniah, king of 
Judah ; whereas Lk. makes him the son of Neri. Jeconiah is 
called Coniah, Jer. xxii. 24, and Jehoiachin, lii. 31; 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 
2 Chron. XXXVI. 8, 9; and all three names mean “The Lord will 
establish.” From Jer. xxii. 30 we learn that he had no children; 
and therefore the line of David through Solomon became extinct in 
him. The three pedigrees indicate that an heir for the childless 
Jeconiah was found in Shealtiel the son of Neri, who was of the 
house of David through Nathan. ‘Thus the junction of the two 
lines of descent in Shealtiel! and Zerubbabel is fully explained. 
Shealtiel was the son of Neri of Nathan’s line, and also the heir of 
Jeconiah of Solomon’s line; and having no sons himself, he had 
his nephew Zerubbabel as adopted son and heir. Rhesa, who 
appears in Lk., but neither in Mt. nor in 1 Chron., is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish copyist mistook for a 
name. ‘Zerubbabel Rhesa,” or “ Zerubbabel the Prince,” has 
been made into “Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.” This correction 
brings Lk. into harmony with both Mt. and 1 Chron. For (1) the 
Greek "Iwavds represents the Hebrew Hananiah (1 Chron. iii. 19), 

a generation which is omitted by Mt.; and (2) Lk.’s "Iodda is the 
same as Mt.’s “Afiovd (Jud-a = Ab-jud). Again, “Iovda or “ABu0vd 
may be identified with Hodaviah (1 Chron. iii. 24); for this name 
is interchanged with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezra 
iii. 9 and Neh. xi. 9 with Ezra il. 40 and 1 Chron. ix. 7. 

86. Yada tod Kawap, tod “Appagds. In LXX this Cainan appears 
as the son of Sala or Shelah, and father of Arphaxad, in the genea- 
logy of Shem (Gen. x. 24, xi. 12; 1 Chron. i. 18). But the name 
is not found in any Hebrew MS., or in any other version made from 
the Hebrew. In LXX it may be an insertion, for no one earlier 
than Augustine mentions the name. D omits it here, while’ B L 
have the form Kady for Kawav. But the hypothesis that inter- 
polation here has led to interpolation in LXX-cannot be maintained 
upon critical principles. 

88. “Addy. That Lk. should take the genealogy beyond David 
and Abraham to the father of the whole human race, is entirely in 
harmony with the Pauline universality of his Gospel. To the Jew 
it was all-important to know that the Messiah was of the stock of 
Abraham and of the house of David. Mt. therefore places this fact 

1 Both forms of the name, Shealtiel and Salathiel, are found in Haggai and 


elsewhere in O.T.; but in the Apocrypha and N.T. the form used i is Salathie] 
(°*I have asked God 223 
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in the forefront of his Gospel. Lk., writing to all alike, shows that 
the Messiah is akin to the Gentile as well as to the Jew, and that 
all mankind can claim Him as a brother.! 

But why does Lk. add that Adam was the son of God? Cer- 
tainly not in order to show the Divine Sonship of the Messiah, 
which would place Him in this respect on a level with all mankind. 
More probably it is added for the sake of Gentile readers, to remind 
them of the Divine origin of the human race,—an origin which they 
share with the Messiah. It is a correction of the myths respecting 
the origin of man, which were current among the heathen. Scvif- 
tura, etiam quod ad humani generis ortum pertinet, figit satiatque 
cognitionem nostram ; eam qui spernunt aut ignorant, pendent errant- 
que inter tempora antemundana et postmundana (Beng.). It is very 
forced and unnatural to take rod @eod as the gen. of 6 @eds, and 
make this gen. depend upon oy vids at the beginning of the gene- 
alogy, as if Jesus and not Adam was styled the “son of God.” ‘Thus 
the whole pedigree from ds évopuifero to “Addu would be a gigantic 
parenthesis between @y vids and rod cod. The rod throughout 
belongs to the word zz front of it, as is clear from the fact that 
*Iwo7nd, the first name, has no 702 before it. Each rod means “ who 
was of,” z.e. either “the son of” or “the heir of.” Both AV. and 
RY. give the sense correctly. 


IV. 1-18. Zhe Lnternal Preparation for the Ministry of the 
Christ: the Temptation in the Wilderness, Mt. iv. 1-11; Mk. 
Leis, 13. 

R. C. Trench, Studies in the Gospels, pp. 1-65, Macmillan, 
1867; B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. ii. 10, Berlin, 1882; Eng. tr. i. 
pp. 319-354; H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, pp. 112-146, Bell, 
1890; P. Schaff, Person of Christ, pp. 32, 153, Nisbet, 1880; A. 
M. Fairbairn, £xfosztor, first series, vol. iii. pp. 321-342, Hodder, 
1876; P. Didon, /ésus Christ, ch. iii. pp. 208-226, Plon, 1891. 

Many futile and irreverent questions have been raised respect- 
ing this mysterious subject; futile, because it is impossible to 
answer them, excepting by empty conjectures; and irreverent, 
because they are prompted by curiosity rather than by a desire for 
illumination. Had the answers to them been necessary for our 
spiri{ual welfare, the answers would have been placed within our 
reach. Among such questions are such as these: Did Satan 


1 “Tn the one case we see a royal Infant born by a regal title to a glorious 
inheritance ; and in the other a ministering Saviour who bears the natural sum 
of human sorrow” (Wsctt. Znt. to the Gospels, 7th ed. p. 316). The whole 
passage should he read. 
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assume a human form, and change his form with each change of 
temptation, or did he remain invisible? Did he know who Jesus 
was, or was he trying to discover this? Did he know, until he was 
named, that Jesus knew who he was? Where was the spot from 
which he showed all the kingdoms of the world? 

Three points are insisted upon in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ii. 18, iv. 15), and beyond them we need not go. 1. The tempta- 
tions were real. 2. Jesus remained absolutely unstained by them. 
3. One purpose of the temptations was to assure us of His sym- 
pathy when we are tempted. The second point limits the first and 
intensifies the third. The sinlessness of Jesus excluded all those 
temptations which spring from previous sin; for there was no taint 
in Him to become the source of temptation. But the fact that the 
solicitations came wholly from without, and were not born from 
within, does not prevent that which was offered to Him being 
regarded as desirable. The force of a temptation depends, not 
upon the sin involved in what is proposed, but upon the advantage 
connected with it. And a righteous mari, whose will never falters 
for a moment, may feel the attractiveness of the advantage more 
keenly than the weak man who succumbs ; for the latter probably 
gave way before he recognized the whole of the attractiveness ; or 
his nature may be less capable of such recognition. In this way 
the sinlessness of Jesus augments His capacity for sympathy: for 
in every case He felt the /// force of temptation.} 

It is obvious that the substance of the narrative could have 
had only one source. No one has succeeded in suggesting any 
probable alternative. There is no Old Testament parallel, of which 
this could be an adaptation. Nor is there any prophecy that the 
Messiah would have to endure temptation, of which this might be 
a fictitious fulfilment. And we may be sure that, if the whole 
had been baseless invention, the temptations would have been of 
a more commonplace, and probably of a grosser kind. No Jewish 
or Christian legend is at all like this. It is from Christ Himself 
that the narrative comes ; and He probably gave it to the disciples 
in much the same form as that in which we have it here. 


1 «¢ Sympathy with the sinner in his trial does not depend on the experience 
of sin, but on the experience of the strength of the temptation to sin, which only 
the sinless can know in its’full intensity. He who falls yields before the last 
strain ” (Wsctt. on Heb. ii. 18). See Neander, Z. 7. C. §§ 46, 47, pp. 77, 78. 


r 
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1. whijpys mvedparos dyiov. These words connect the Tempta- 
tion closely with the Baptism.! It was under the influence of 
the Spirit, which had just descended upon Him, that He went, in 
obedience to God’s will, into the wilderness. All three accounts 
mark this connexion ; and it explains the meaning of the narrative. 
Jesus had been endowed with supernatural power; and He was 
tempted to make use of it in furthering His own interests without 
regard to the Father’s will. And here av7y6n .. . retpacbjvae 
(Mt. iv. 1) must not be understood as meaning that Christ went 
into the wilderness to court temptation. That would be too like 
yielding to the temptation which He resisted (wv. 9-12). He 
went into the desert in obedience to the Spirit’s promptings. That 
He should be sempzted there was the-Divine~purpese—respecting 
Him, to prepare Him for His work. ; ; 


Neither Mt. nor Mk. has &ycov as an epithet of rveSua, here (see on i. 15) ; 
and neither of them has Lk.’s favourite bréorpewpev. 


yyeto év TH mvedpar. év TH epyyw. “He was led zx (not zn/o) 
the wilderness,” z.e. in His wanderings there, as in His progress 
thither, He was under Divine influence and guidance. The imperf. 
indicates continued action. ‘Tradition, which is not likely to be of 
any value, places this wilderness close to Jericho. Some region 
farther north is more probable. The pépas teocepdxovta may be 
taken either with jyero (RV.) or with qetpagépuevos (AV.). As the 
temptation by Satan was simultaneous (pres. part.) with the lead- 
ing by the Spirit, the sense will be the same, whichever arrange- 
ment be adopted. In Mk. also the words are amphibolous, and 
may be taken either with jv év rH épyje or with repafdsuevos. It 
we had only the account in Mt. we might have supposed that the 
temptations did not begin until the close of the forty days. The 
three recorded may have come at the end of the time, as seems to be 
implied with regard to the first of them. Or they may be given as 
representative of the struggles which continued throughout the 
whole period. 

2. wetpafdpevos. The word is here used in its commonest 
sense of “try or test,” with a s¢zister motive. In N.T. it has three 
uses: 1. “try or attempt” to do (Acts ix. 26, xvi. 7, xxiv. 6); 2. 
“try or Zest,” with a good motive (Jn. vi. 6; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Rev. 
ii. 2), especially of God’s sending trials (1 Cor. x. 13; Heb. xi. 17; 


1 Le baptéme et la tentation se succedent Tun ad Pautre dans la réalité de 
Phistotre, comme dans le récit des Evangélistes. Ces deux faits inséparables, 
qui séclairent en sopposant dans un contraste vigoreux, sont le vrat prélude 
de la vie du Christ. Lun est la mantfestation de ’Esprit de Dieu, Cautre, 
celle de [esprit du mal; Pun nous montre la filiation divine de Jésus, Pautre, 
sa nature humaine vouée a la lutte et a Vépreuve; Cun nous révele la force tnfinie 
avec laquelle il agira, Pautre, Pobstacle guwil saura renverser; Pun nous 
enseigne sa intime, Pautre, la lot de son action (Didon, p. 225). 
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Rev. iii. 10); 3. “try or s¢,” with a dad motive, in order to pro- 
duce perplexity or failure (xi. 16; Mt. xix. 3; Jn. viii. 6), especially 
of tempting to sin (1 Cor. vii. 5; 1 Thes. iil. 5; Jas. i 13). It is 
thus of much wider meaning than doxiudlew (xii. 56, xiv. 19), 
which has only the second of these meanings. Trench, Syz. 
Ixxiv. ; Cremer, Zex. p. 494. 

émd tod StaBddov. All three use td of the agency of Satan. 
He is not a mere instrument. Comp. 2 Cor. li. 11; Acts x. 38. 
In N.T. d:aBoAos with the art. always means Satan, “the calumni- 
ator,” kar éfoxyyv. In Mt., Jn., Acts, Eph., 1 and 2 Tim., Heb., 
James, Jude, 1 Pet., and Rev. this use is invariable. It is possible 
that 6 di¢Bodros was originally a translation of Satan=“ the ad- 
versary.” In LXX évdiaBadAcv sometimes means “meet, oppose ” 
(Num. xxii. 22, 32), and du¢Bodos means “adversary” (1 Mac. 1. 
36). In Job (i. 6-12, ii. 1-7) and Zech. (iii. 1-3) 6 daBodAos is 
used as in N.T. for Satan, as the accuser or slanderer of God to 
man and of man to God. In this scene he endeavours to mis- 
represent God, and to induce Jesus to adopt a false view of His 
relation to God, 

The existence of such a being is sometimes denied, but on 
purely 2 prior? grounds. To science the question is an open one, 
and does not admit of demonstration either way. But the teach- 
ing of Christ and His Apostles is clear and explicit; and oniy 
three explanations are possible. Either (1) they accommodated 
their language to a gross superstition, knowing it to be such; or 
?) they shared this superstition, not knowing it to be such; or 
3) the doctrine is not a superstition, but they taught the actual 
truth. As Keim rightly says, one cannot possibly regard all the 
sayings of Jesus on this subject as later interpolations, and “ Jesus 
plainly designated His contention with the empire of Satan as a 
personal one” (es. of WVaz., Eng. tr. ii. pp. 318, 325). See Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, pp. 23-27. 

obk Epayev oddey. This does agree well with the supposition 
that Jesus partook of the scanty food which might be found in the 
wilderness. The vyorevoas of Mt. seems to imply the deliberate 
fasting which was customary in times of solemn retirement for 
purposes of devotion. But this does not exclude the possibility 
that the mental and spiritual strain was so great that for a time 
there was no craving for food. In any case the want of food 
would at last bring prostration of body and mind; and then the 
violence of temptation would be specially felt. Both Mt. and Lk. 
appear to mean that it was not until near the end of the forty days 
that the pangs of hunger were endured. For ouvtedeio@at of days 
being completed comp. Acts xxi. 27; Jobi. 5; Tobit x. 7.1 


1The fasts of Moses and Elijah were of similar duration (Deut. ix. 9; 1 K. 
xix. 8), The number forty in Scripture is connected with suffering. The 
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8. eiwev. Mt. adds zpooeA@wsv, which is a very favourite ex- 
pression of his. It does not necessarily imply corporal presence, 
although Mt. himself may have understood it in that sense. Jesus 
says of the approaching struggle in Gethsemane, “ The prince of the 
world cometh” (Jn. xiv. 30). Nowhere in Scripture is Satan said 
to have appeared in a visible form: Zech. iii. 1 is a vision. And 
nothing in this narrative requires us to believe that Satan wa 
visible on this occasion. ‘ 

Ei utds et tod Geos. Both Mt. and Lk. have vids 7. ©. without 
the article, the reference being to the relationship to God, rather 
than to the office of the Messiah. The emphatic word is vids. 
The allusion to the voice from heaven (iii. 22) is manifest, but is 
not likely to have occurred to a writer of fiction, who would more 
probably have written, “If Thou art the Christ.” The “if” does 
not necessarily imply any doubt in Satan, although Augustine takes 
it so;! but it is perhaps meant to inspire doubt in Jesus: “ Hath 
God said, Thou art My beloved Son, and yet forbidden Thee to 
give Thyself bread?” Comp. “ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of any tree of the garden?” (Gen. iii. 1). The suggestion 
seems to be that He is 70 work a miracle in order to prove the 
truth of God’s express declaration, and that He may doubt His 
relation to God, if God does not allow the miracle. 


This seems better than to regard the first temptation as a temptation of the 
Jesh. If the food had been there, would it have been sinful for Jesus to partake 
of it? Again, it is sometimes said that it was a temptation fo use As supernatural 
power to supply His own necessities. Among ‘‘the Laws of the Working of 
“Signs” we are told was one to the effect that ‘‘Our Lord will not use His 
special powers to provide for His personal wants or those of His immediate 
followers.”2 This law perhaps does not hold, except so far as it coincides 
with the principle that no miracle is wrought where the given end can be ob- 
tained without miracle. Some of Christ’s escapes from His enemies seem to 
have been miraculous. Was not that “‘ providing for a personal want”? His 
rejoining His disciples by walking on the sea might be classed under the same 
head. The boat coming suddenly to land might be called ‘‘ providing for the 
wants of His immediate followers.” Had He habitually supplied His personal 
wants by miracle, then He would have ceased to share the lot of mankind. 
But it would be rash to say that it would have been sinful for Him to supply 
Himself with food miraculously, when food was necessary for His work and 
could not be obtained by ordinary means. It is safer to regard this as a 
temptation to satisfy Himself of the truth of God’s word by a test of His own. 





Deluge lasted forty days and nights (Gen. vil. 4, 12). The Israelites wandered 
for forty years (Num. xiv. 33, xxxli. 13). Egypt is to lie waste forty years 
(Ezek. xxix. 11). Ezekiel is to bear the iniquity of the house of Judah (z.e. the 
penalty for that iniquity) forty days, each day representing a year (iv. 6). 
Offenders received forty stripes as a maximum (Deut. xxy. 3). A mother was 
unclean for forty days after childbirth (Lev. xii. 1-4). Perhaps we are to 
understand that the fast of the Ninevites lasted forty days. 

1 Dubttavit de tllo demonum princeps, eumgue tentavit, an Christus esset 
explorans (De Czv. Dei, ix. 21). 

9 Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 113. 
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The singular 7G AlO@ TodTw is more graphic tl.an the of MOor obror of Mt. A 
single loaf is all that He need produce. The similarity between lumps of stone 
and loaves of bread perhaps explains why this material, so common in the 
wilderness, was selected for change into food. 


For the use of wa after elré-(x. 40, xix. 15, etc.) see Win. xliv. 8, pp. 
420-424; B. Weiss on Mt. iv. 3; Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 177; Green, 
Gr. of N.T. p. 170. It is a weakening of the telic force of tva rather than a 
mere substitute for the infinitive. 


4, Christ does not reply to the “if” by affirming that He is 
the Son of God; nor does He explain why the Son of God does 
not accept the devil’s challenge. He gives an answer which holds 
good for any child of God in similar temptation.! The reply is a 
pointed refutation, however, of the special suggestion to Himself, 
6 dvOpwros having direct reference to vids tr. @eod. Satan suggests 
that God’s Son would surely be allowed to provide food for Him- 
self. Jesus replies that God can sustain, not only His Son, but 
any human being, with or without food, and can make other things 
besides bread to be food. Comp. “ My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me” (Jn. iv. 34). The reply is verbatim as LXX 
of Deut. viii. 3. As all His replies come from this book, we may 
conjecture that Jesus had recently been reading it or meditating 
on it. The repeated use of a book which is so full of the trials of 
Israel in the wilderness may suggest a parallel between the forty 
days and the forty years. The direct reference is to the manna. 


The addition of the remainder of the quotation in A D and other authorities 
comes from Mt. It differs in wording in the texts which insert it. If it were 
genuine here, its absence from the best authorities would be most extra- 
ordinary. The insertion of 6 didBodos and of els 8pos byddv in ver. 5, and 
the substitution of rov xéopuou for rs olkoumévys, are corruptions of the same 
kind. 


5. Lk. places second the temptation which Mt. places last. 
The reasons given for preferring one order to the other are sub- 
jective and unconvincing. Perhaps neither Evangelist professes to 
give any chronological order. ‘Temptations may be intermingled. 
It is very doubtful whether the rére with which Mt. introduces the 
temptation which he places second, and the waAw with which he 
introduces his third, are intended to specify sequence in time. 
Many Lat. MSS. (Gbcflqr) here place vv. 5-8 after vv. 9-11. 
Lk. omits the command to Satan to depart ;? and we have no 
means of knowing which temptation it zmmedately followed. Mt. 
naturally connects it with the one which he places last. 

évayaydéy. See on ii. 22, The word does not require us to 


1 Trench quotes from Ambrose: Non enim quasi Deus utitur protestate 
(quzd enim mthd proderat), sed quasi homo commune stbi arcesstt auxtlium. 

2 It is worth noting that AV., which follows those texts that insert “Yraye 
éricov mov, Zavavé in ver. 8, renders the words ‘‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan ” 
there, and ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan” in Mt. 
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believe that Satan had control of Christ’s person and transferred 
Him bodily from the desert to a mountain-top. From no mountain 
could “all the kingdoms of the world” be visible, least of all “in 
a moment of time.” If Satan on the mountain could present to 
Christ’s mind kingdoms which were not visible to the eye, he 
could do so in the desert. We may suppose that he transferred 
Jesus im thought to a mountain-top, whence He could in thought 
see all. For “all the kingdoms of the world” comp. Ezra i. 2, 
where we have rijs ys for “of the world”: in Mt. rod xécpov, 
which D substitutes here. 

Tis oixounévns. A favourite expression with Lk. (ii. 1, xxi. 26; 
Acts xi. 28, xvii. 6, 31, xix. 27, xxiv. 5): elsewhere only six times, 
of which one is a quotation (Rom. x. 18 from Ps. xix. 5). It 
describes the world as @ place of settled government, “the civilized 
world.” To a Greek it might mean the Greek world as distinct 
from barbarian regions (Hdt. iv. 110. 4; comp. Dem. De Cor. 
p. 442). Later it meant “the Roman Empire,” ordis terrarum, as 
in ii, 1 (Philo, Zeg. ad Caz. 25). In inscriptions the Roman 
Emperor is 6 xvpuos tijs otkovumévys. Finally, it meant “the whole 
inhabited earth,” as here and. xxi. 26 (Rev. xvi. 14; Heb. i. 6; 
Jos. Anz. viii. 13. 4: B./. vii. 3. 3). In Heb. ii. 5 it is used of 
the world to come as an ordered system: see Wsctt. Lk. omits 
kal tyv ddgav aitaév here, but adds it in Satan’s offer. 

év ottypf xpdvov. Puncto temporis: comp. év prj dp0oApod 
(1 Cor. xv. 52). Not in Mt. Comp. Is. xxix. 5; 2 Mac. ix. 11. 
It intimates that the kingdoms were represented, not in a series of 
pageants, but simultaneously: acuta tentatio (Beng.). To take év 
artypy xp. With dvayaydv is not a probable arrangement. With 
artypn (orilev =“ to prick”) comp. stimulus, “ stick,” and “sting.” 

6. Tot Sdcw .. . Str epot mapaddédora. Both pronouns are 
emphatic: “To Zhee I will give . . . because to me it hath been 
delivered.” 


The avréy after riv ddtay is a comstructio ad sensum, referring to the 
kingdoms understood in rij efovelay ravryp, ‘‘ this authority and jurisdiction.” 
In zapadédora: we have the common use of the perf. to express permanent 
and present result of past action; ‘‘it has been given over” and remains in 
my possession: comp. yéypamras (4, 8, 10) and elpyras (12). 


Satan does not say by whom it has been given over; and two answers are 
possible: 1. by God’s permission ; 2. by man’s sin. But the latter does not 
exclude the former; and in any case conjitetur tentator, se non esse conditorem 
(Beng.). That it refers to a Divine gift previous to his revolt against God, is a 
gratuitous conjecture. Christ Himself speaks of Satan as ‘‘the ruler of this 
world” (Jn. xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11). In the Rabbinical writings ‘‘ Lord of 
this world” is a common name for Satan, as ruler of the heathen, in opposition 
to God, the Head of the Jewish theocracy. The devil is the ruler of the un- 
believing and sinful; but he mixes truth with falsehood when he claims to have 
dominion oyer al] the material glory of the world. Comp. Eph. ii. 23; 2 Cos, 
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iv. 43 Rev. xiii. 2. In @ 4» @é\w the mixture of falsehood seems to be still 
greater. Even of those who are under the dominion of Satan it is only in a 
limited sense true that he can dispose of them as he pleases. But the subtlety 
of the temptation lies partly in the fact that it appeals to what is in a very real 
sense true. Satan intimates that the enormous influence which he possesses 
over human affairs may be obtained for the promotion of the Messiah’s King- 
dom. Thus all the pain and suffering, which otherwise lay before the Saviour 
of the world, might be evaded.} 


7%. éav mpooxumjons. Mt. adds reowv, which, like rpocedOdv, 
indicates that he may have believed that Satan was visible, 
although this is not certain. Even actual prostration is possible 
to an invisible being, and “fall down and worship” is a natural 
figure for entire submission or intense admiration. In the East, 
prostration is an acknowledgment of authority, not necessarily of 
personal merit. The temptation, therefore, seems to be that of 
admitting Satan’s authority and accepting promotion from him. 


évétov éyo0. Lk.’s favourite expression (i. 15, 17, 19, 75, etc.). The 
usual constr. after mpocxuveiy is the acc. (ver. 8; Mt, iv. 10; Rev. ix. 20, 


xiii, 12, xiv. 9, 11) or the dat. (Acts vii. 43; Jn. iv. 21, 23; Rev. iv. 10, 
vii. II): but Rev. xv. 4 as here. 


gota. god aca. “The éfovcia which has been delivered to 
me I am willing to delegate or transfer”: magna superbia (Beng.). 
The acceptance of it would be equivalent to tpocxtvynots. Just as 
in the first case the lawful desire for food was made an occasion of 
temptation, so here the lawful desire of power, a desire specially 
lawful in the Messiah. Everything depends upon why and how 
the food and the power are obtained. Christ was born to bea 
king ; but His Kingdom is not of this world (Jn. xviii. 36, 37), and 
the prince of this world has nothing in Him (Jn. xiv. 30). He 
rejects the Jewish idea of the Messiah as an earthly potentate, and 
thus condemns Himself to rejection by His own people. He 
rejects Satan as an ally, and thereby has him as an implacable 
enemy. ‘The end does not sanctify the means. 

8. mpookxuvycers. Mt. also has this word in harmony with 
Satan’s mpocxuvjoys ; but in LXX of Deut. vi. 13 we have ¢o- 
ByOjon: see on vil. 27.—Natpetoers. Lit. “serve for hire” 
(Adrpis = “hireling”). In class. Grk. it is used of the service of 
slaves and of freemen, whether rendered to men or to God: in 
N.T. always of religious service, but sometimes of the worship of 
idols (Acts vil. 42; Rom. i. 25). Trench, Syz. xxxv. Propositum 
erat Domino humilitate diabolum vincere, non potentia (Jerome). 

9. 15 Treptytov tod iepod, It is impossible to determine what 


1In this connexion a remark of Pére Didon is worth quoting. Of the 
traditional scene of the Temptation he says that there Christ avazt sous les yeux 
ce chemin de Jéricho a Jérusalem qwil devait suivre, un jour, avec ses disciples, 
pour aller @ la mort ( Jésus Christ, ch. iii. p. 209). 
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this means. The article points to its being something well known 
by this name. The three points conjectured are: 1. the top of 
the Royal Porch, whence one looked into an abyss (Jos. Azz. 
xv. II. 5); 2. the top of Solomon’s Porch; 3. the roof of the 
sads. It was from 16 rrepvy.ov Tod icood that James the Just was 
thrown, according to Hegesippus (Eus. 7. Z. il. 23. 11, 16). Had 
any part of the vads been intended, we should perhaps have had 
tT. vaod rather than 7. tepod. 

Ei vids ef tod Oeod. The repetition of this preamble is evidenc 
that this temptation is in part the same as the first (ver. 3). In 
both cases Jesus is to “tempt” (ver. 12) God, to challenge Him 
to prove His Fatherhood by a test of His Son’s own choosing. 
But, whereas in the first case Christ was to be rescued from an 
existing danger by a miracle, here He is to court needless danger 
in order to be rescued by a miracle. It may be that this is also a 
partial repetition of the second temptation. If the suggestion is 
that He should throw Himself down into the courts of the temple, 
so that the priests and the people might see His miraculous 
descent, and be convinced of His Messiahship, then this is once 
more a temptation to take a short cut to success, and, by doing 
violence to men’s wills, avoid all the pain and suffering involved 
in the work of redemption.! If this is correct, then this tempta- 
tion is a combination of the other two. It is difficult to see what 
point there is in mentioning the temple, if presumptuously seeking 
peril was the only element in the temptation. The precipices of 
the wilderness would have served for that. The Bdde ceautdv 
expresses more definitely than the mid. would have done that the 
act is to be entirely His own. Not “Fall,” nor “Spring,” but 
“Cast Thyself”; desice teipsum. Comp. éavrods trAavauey (1 Jn. 
118); 

as The fact that after tod gudéfar oe Satan omits év rdoats 
tais ddots gov is in favour of the view that presumptuous rushing 
into danger is part of the temptation. To fling oneself down from 
a height is not going “in one’s ways,” but out of them. The 
disobedient Prophet was slain by the lion, the obedient Daniel 
was preserved in the lions’ den. But we are not sure that the 
omission of the words has this significance. 

11. émi yepov. “ On their hands,” implying great carefulness. 
The zpés AtGov has no special reference either to the temple or the 
rocks below: stones abound in most places, and lie in the way 
of those who stumble. 

12. Etpytar. In Mt. Iddw yéyparrat. Jesus had appealed to 
Scripture; Satan does the same; and then Jesus shows that 
isolated texts may be misleading. ‘They may be understood in a 
sense plainly at variance with some other passage. Satan had 

1 See Edersh. Z. & 7. i. p. 304; Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 140. 
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suggested that it was impossible to put too much trust in God. 
Christ points out that testing God is not trusting Him. 


The verb éxzetpdfec is wholly biblical (x. 25 ; Mt. iv. 7; Ps. Ixxvii. 18). In 
the Heb. it is ‘‘ Ye shall not tempt”: but in LXX we have the sing. as here. 


18. mévra meipacpdv. “Every kind of temptation”: a further 
indication that He was tempted throughout the forty days, and that 
what is recorded is merely an illustration of what took place. 
The enemy tried all his weapons, and was at all points defeated. 
Comp. vaca duaptia kal BrAacdypia, “all manner of sin and 
blasphemy” (Mt. xii. 31); wav Sévdpov, “every kind of tree (Mt. 
ili, 10); 6 pev dons Hovis dmoAatwy Kal pydemids daexdpevos 
éxéAacros, “he who enjoys every kind of pleasure,” etc. (Arist. 
Eth, Nic. ii. 2. 7). 

&ypt Karpos. “Until a convenient season.” This rendering 
gives the proper meaning both of dyp: and of xa:pés: comp. Acts 
xiii, 11, xxiv. 25; Lk. xxi. 24. It is Satan’s expectation that on 
some future occasion he will have an opportunity of better success ; 
and an opportunity came when Judas was allowed to deliver the 
Christ into the hands of His enemies. That this was such an 
occasion seems to be indicated by Christ’s own declarations: 
“The prince of this world cometh; and he hath nothing in Me” 
Va xiv. 30); and “ This is your hour and the power of darkness” 
Lk. xxii. 53). Satan was not visible in a bodily shape then, and 
probably not on this earlier occasion. It is Peter who on one 
occasion became a visible tempter (Mt. xvi. 23; Mk. viii. 33). Not 
that we are to suppose, however, that Satan entirely desisted from 
attacks between the beginning and end of Christ’s ministry: “Ye 
are they which have continued with Me in My temptations,” rather 
implies the contrary (xxii. 28); but the evil one seems to have 
accumulated attacks at the beginning and the end. In the wilder- 
ness he employed the attractiveness of painless glory and success ; 
in the garden he tried the dread of suffering and failure. All 
human temptation takes place through the instrumentality of 
pleasure or pain. 


Luke says nothing about the ministration of Angels which followed the 
temptation, as recorded by both Mt. and Mk., not because he doubts such facts, 
for he repeatedly records them (i. 11, 26, ii. 9, xxii. 43; Acts v. 19, viii. 26, 
xii, 7, xxvii. 23), but probably because his source said nothing about them. Mk. 
seems to mean that Angels were ministering to Jesus during the whole of the 
forty days: his three imperfects (jv . . . #v . . . dunxdvour) are co-ordinate, 

e Temptation is nota dream, nor a vision, nor a myth, nor a parable, 
translated into history by those who heard and misunderstood it, but an histor- 
ical fact. It was part of the Messiah’s preparation for His work. In His 
baptism He received strength. In His temptation He practised the use of it. 
Moreover, He thus as man acquired experience (Heb. v. 8) of the possibilities of 
evil, and of the violent and subtle ways in which His work could be ruined. 

Only from Himself could the disciples have learned the history of this 
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struggle. Among other things it taught them the value of the Jewish Scriptures. 
With these for their guide they could overcome the evil one, as He had done: no 
special illumination was necessary (xvi. 29, 31). 


IV. 14-IX. 50. The Ministry in Galilee. 


Lk., like Mt. and Mk., omits the early ministry in Juda; but 
we shall find that his narrative, like theirs, implies it. All three of 
them connect the beginning of the Galilean ministry with the 
Baptism and the Temptation; while Mt. and Mk. make the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist to be the occasion of Christ’s departure 
from Judea into Galilee (Mt. iv. 12; Mk. i. 14). But they neither 
assert nor imply that John was imprisoned soon after the Tempta- 
tion ; nor do they explain why the arrest of John by Herod Antipas 
should make Christ take refuge in this same Herod’s dominions. 
It is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn that there was a con- 
siderable interval between the Temptation and John’s imprison- 
ment, and that during it Jesus went into Galilee and returned to 
Judea again (ii. 13). From it also we learn that the occasion of 
the second departure into Galilee was the jealousy of the Pharisees, 
who had been told that Jesus was making and baptizing more 
disciples even than the Baptist. Much as they disliked and feared 
the revolutionary influence of John, they feared that of Jesus still 
more. John declared that he was not the Christ, he “did no sign,” 
and he upheld the Law. Whereas Jesus had been pointed out as 
the Messiah; He worked miracles, and He disregarded, not only 
traditions which were held to be equal to the Law (Jn. iv. 9), but 
even the Law itself in the matter of the Sabbath (Jn. v. 9, 10). 
Thus we see that it was not to escape the persecution of Herod, but 
to escape that of the Pharisees, who had delivered the Baptist into 
the hands of Herod, that Jesus retired a second time from Judea 
into Galilee. It was “after that John was delivered up” (Mk. i. 14), 
and “when He eard that John was delivered up” (Mt. iv. 12), 
that Christ retired into Galilee. In neither case was it Herod’s 
action, but the action of those who delivered John into the hands 
of Herod, that led to Christ’s change of sphere. And in this way 
what is recorded in the Fourth Gospel explains the obscurities of 
the other three. 


There is a slight apparent difference between the first two Gospels and the 
third. The three Evangelists agree in noticing only one return from Juda 
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to Galilee, and possibly each knows of only one. But whereas Mt. and Mk. 
seem to point to the second return, for they connect it with the delivering up 
of the Baptist, Lk. seems rather to point to the first return, for he connects it 
with ‘‘ the power of the Spirit,” an expression which suggests a reference to 
that power which Jesus had received at the Baptism and exercised in the 
Temptation. It is quite possible, however, that the expression refers to the 

ower with which He had worked miracles and taught in Galilee and Judzea ; 
in which case all three Gospels treat of the second return to Galilee. 


Not very much plan is discernible in this portion of the Gospel ; 
and it may be doubted whether the divisions made by com- 
mentators correspond with any arrangement which the writer had 
in his mind. But even artificial schemes help to a clearer appre- 
hension of the whole ; and the arrangement suggested by Godet is, 
at any rate, useful for this purpose. He takes the Development in 
the Position of Christs Disciples as the principle of his divisions. 

1. iv. 14-44. To the Call of the first Disciples. 

2. v. I-vi. 11. To the Nomination of the Twelve. 

3. vi. 12-viii. 56. To the first Mission of the Twelve. 

4. ix. 1-50. To the Departure for Jerusalem. 

These divisions are clearly marked out in the text of WH.,a 
space being left at the end of each. 


IV. 14-44. Zhe Ministry in Galilee to the Call of the first 
Disciples. The Visits to Nazareth and Capernaum. 


14,15. Comp. Mt. iv. 12; Mk. i. 14. These two verses are 
introductory, and point out three characteristics of this period of 
Christ’s activity. 1. He worked in the power of the Spirit. 2. His 
fame spread far and wide. 3. The synagogues were the scenes of 
His preaching (comp. ver. 44). 

14. év rH Suvdper tod mvedyuatos. This is perhaps to remind us 
that since His first departure from Galilee He has been endowed 
with the Holy Spirit and has received new powers (iii. 22, iv. 1, 18). 
‘Bengel’s post victoriam corroboratus connects it too exclusively 
with the Temptation. Unless, with De Wette, we take kal pypy 
ef Nev as anticipating what follows, the statement implies much 
preaching and perhaps some miracles, of which Lk. has said 
nothing ; for Jesus is famous directly He returns. The power of 
the Spirit had already been exhibited in Him. Jn. says that “the 
Galileans received Him, having seen all the things that He did in 
Jerusalem at the feast” (iv. 45). But it is not likely that they had 
heard of the wonders which attended the Birth, or of those which 
attended the Baptism. 


There are various marks of Lk.’s style. 1. bréorpewev, for which Mt. has 
dvexwpnoev and Mk. #\Gev. Comp. ver. 1, where Lk. has bréorpeev, while 
Mt. has dvjxOn. 2. ddvamts of Divine power. Comp. i. 35, and see on 
iv. 36. 3. «a0’ 8dys in this sense. Comp. xxiii. 5; Acts ix. 31, 42, x. 373 
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it is peculiar to Lk. See Simcox, Lang. of N.T7. p. 148. 4.  wepexdpos, se. 
vi, is an expression of which Lk. is fond (iii. 3, iv. 37, vil. 17, viii. 373; Acts. 
xiv. 6); not in Jn., and only twice in Mt. (iii. 5, xiv. 35) and once in Mk. 
(i. 28 ; not vi. 55). 


15. Kal adtds e8i8ackev. Lk. is so fond of this mode of transi- 
tion that airés possibly has no special significance; if it has, it is 
“He Himself,” as distinct from the rumour respecting Him. The 
imperf. points to His habitual practice at this time, and seems to 
deprive what follows of all chronological connexion. All the 
Gospels mention His teaching in synagogues, and give instances of 
His doing so during the early part of His ministry (Mt. iv. 23, 
1x35, Xil..9, Xili. 545Mk. i. 21, 30, iti,_1,-vi. 2; Lk. iv. 44, vis 6; 
Jn. vi. 59). Towards the close of it, when the hostility of the 
teachers became more pronounced, there is less mention of this 
practice: perhaps He then taught elsewhere, in order to avoid 
needless collision. It should be noticed that here, as elsewhere, it 
is the zeaching rather than the worship in the synagogues that is 
prominent. Synagogues were primarily places of instruction 
(xili. 10; Jn. xviii. 20; Acts xiii. 27, xv. 21, etc.), and it was as 
such that Augustus encouraged them. Morality of a high kind 
was taught there, and morality is on the side of order. 

év Tals cuvaywyats attav. This means in the synagogues of the 
Galileans. Galilee at this time was very populous. Josephus no 
doubt exaggerates when he says that the smallest villages had 
fifteen thousand inhabitants (2. /. iii. 3. 2), and that there were 
over two hundred towns and villages. But in any case there were 
many Galileans. Among them there was more freshness and less 
formalism than among the inhabitants of Judza. Here the 
Pharisees and the hierarchy had less influence, and therefore 
Galilee was a more hopeful field in which to seek the first elements 
of a Church. On the other hand, it was necessary to break down 
the prejudices of those who had known Him in His youth, and had 
seen in Him no signs of His being the Messiah that they were 
expecting : and the fame of the miracles which He had wrought in 
Judza was likely to contribute towards this. Thus the Judean 
ministry prepared the way for the more promising ministry in 
Galilee. We have no means of estimating the number of Galilean 
synagogues; but the fact that such a place as Capernaum had 
either none, or only a poor one, until a Roman centurion was 
moved to provide one (“himself built us our synagogue,” vii. 5), 
is some evidence that by no means every village or even every 
small town possessed one. The remains of ancient synagogues 
exist at several places in Galilee; Ze//-HYum, Irbid (the Arbela of 
1 Mac. ix. 2), isch (Giscala), Mecvon (Mero), Kasyoun, Nabartein, 
and Kefr-Bereim. But it is doubtful whether any of these are older 
than the second or third century. 
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The origin of synagogues is to be sought in the Babylonish captivity ; and 
they greatly increased-in number after the destruction of the temple. The fact 
that Jewish legend derives the institution of synagogues from Moses, shows how 
essential the Jews considered it to be. The statement that there were at one 
time 480 synagogues in Jerusalem is also legendary ; but 480 may be a symbol- 
ical number. One has only to remember the size of Jerusalem to see the 
absurdity of 480 places of public instruction in it. But large towns sometimes 
had several synagogues, either for different nationalities (Acts vi. 9; see 
Lumby and Blass) or different handicrafts.? 


SofaLdpevos bd wévtwv. Because of the power of His preach- 
ing, especially when contrasted with the lifeless repetitions and 
senseless trivialities of ordinary teachers. 

16-30. The Visit to Nazareth. Comp. Mt. xiii. 53-58; Mk. 
vi. 1~6. It remains doubtful whether Lk. here refers to the same 
visit as that recorded by Mt. and Mk. If it is the same, he per- 
haps has purposely transposed it to the opening of the ministry, as 
being typical of the issue of Christ’s ministry. He was rejected by 
His own people. Similarly the non-Galilean ministry opens with a 
rejection (ix. 51-56). In any case, the form of the narrative is 
peculiar to Lk., showing that he here has some special source. We 
are not to understand that the Galilean ministry began at Nazareth. 
More probably Christ waited until the reports of what He had said 
and done in other parts of Galilee prepared the way for His return 
to Nazareth as a teacher. 

16. 06 fv [dva|reOpappéevos. This tells us rather more than 
ii. 51: it implies, moreover, that for some time past Nazareth had 
ceased to be His home. But the addition of “where He had been 
brought up” explains what follows. It had been “ His custom” 
during His early life at Nazareth to attend the synagogue every 
sabbath. It is best to confine xara 7d ciw6ds to the clause in 
which it is embedded, and not carry it on to dvéorn dvayvévat: it 
was possibly the first time that He had stood up to read at 
Nazareth. But the phrase may refer to what had been His custom 
elsewhere since He began His ministry; or it may be written from 
the Evangelist’s point of view of what was afterwards His custom. 
We may therefore choose between these explanations. 1. He had 
previously been in the habit of attending the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and on this occasion stood up to read. 2. He had previously been 
in the habit of reading at Nazareth. 3. He had lately been in the 
habit of reading elsewhere, and now does so at Nazareth. 4. This 
was an early example of what became His custom. In no case 
must the sermon be included in the custom. That this was His 
first sermon at Nazareth is implied by the whole context. 


1On synagogues see Edersh. Z. & 7. i. pp. 430-450, Hast. of Jewish 

Nation, pp, 100-129, ed. 1896; Schiirer, /ewzsh People in the T. of J. C. ii. 2, 

. 52-89; Hausrath, V. 7. Zzmes, i. pp. 84-93; Plumptre in D.B.; Leyrer in 
erzog, PRE; Strack in Herzog. PR#.*; and other authorities in Schiirer. 
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In D both redpaupévos and a’r@ after eiw65s are omitted, and the text 
tuns, €hOdy dé els Nasaped Sarov fv kara 7d elwOds ev rH jucpg Tov caBBdruwv 
eis THY cuvaywyiv ; but in the Latin the former word is restored, vendens 
autem in Nazared ubt erat nutricatus introibit secundum consuetudinem tn 
sabbato in synagogam. The omissions are perhaps due to Marcionite in- 
fluence. According to Marcion, Christ came direct from heaven into the 
synagogue, de cxlo in synagogam (see p. 131); and therefore all trace of His 
previous life in Nazareth must be obliterated. He was not reared there, and 
was not accustomed to visit the synagogue there. Only a custom of attend- 
ing the synagogue existed. See Rendel Harris, Study of Codex Bez, p. 232, 
in Texts and Studies, ii. 1. Comp. the insertions ix. 54, 55, which may ‘be 
due to the same influence. 

The phrase xara 7d elwOds occurs in LXX Num. xxiv. 1; Sus. 13. Itis 
characteristic of Lk. See on card 7d @00s, i. 8, With the dat. card 7d elwOds 
occurs only here and Acts xvii. 2; and 77 juépe Tay caBBdrwy occurs 
only here, Acts xiii. 14, and xvi. 13: but comp. Lk. xiii. 13, 16 and xiv. 5. 
It is a periphrasis for év rots caB., or év T@ oaB., or Tots gaB., Or TH oaB, 


dvéoTn dvayvaver. Standing to read was the usual practice, 
excepting when the Book of Esther was read at the Feast of 
Purim: then the reader might sit. Christ’s standing up indicated 
that He had been asked to read, or was ready to do so. This is 
the only occasion on which we are told that Jesus read. 


The lectern was close to the front seats, where those who were most likely 
to be called upon to read commonly sat. A lesson from the 7horak or Law 
was read first, and then one from the Prophets. After the lesson had been 
read in Hebrew it was interpreted into Aramaic (Neh. viii, 8), or into Greek in 
places where Greek was commonly spoken. This was done verse by verse in 
the Law; but in the Prophets three verses might be taken at once, and in this 
case Jesus seems to have taken two verses. Then followed the exposition or 
sermon. The reader, interpreter, and preacher might be one, two, or three 
persons. Here Christ was both reader and preacher; and possibly He inter- 
preted as well. Although there were officers with fixed duties attached to each 
synagogue, yet there was no one specially appointed either to read, or interpret, 
or preach, or pray. Any member of the congregation might discharge these 
duties ; and probably those who were competent discharged them in turn at the 
invitation of the dpxiovvd-yeryos (Acts xiii. 15. Comp. Philo in Eus. Prep, 
Evang. viii. 7, p. 360 A, and Quod omnis probus liber xii.). Hence it was 
always easy for Jesus to address the congregation. When He became famous 
as a teacher He would often be invited to do so.2_ And during His early years 
He may have read without interpreting or expounding; for even those under 
age were sometimes allowed to read in the synagogues, We cannot infer from 
His being able to read that He Himself possessed the Scriptures. In N.T. 
dvay.wweéoxw is used in no other sense than that of readzmg'; lit. recognizing 


1 We have no right to infer from this incident that the Hebrew Bible could 
still be understood by the people. Nothing is said about interpretation ; but 
we cannot assume that it did not take place. Mk. xv. 34 is evidence of some 
knowledge of O.T. in Aramaic. See Classical Review, May 1894; p. 216, 
against Kautasch, Grammatck des biblischen Aramdischen, p. 19. 

2 Comp. ’Avacrds 5¢ Tis r&v éumretpordtww dpyyetrat Tdpicra Kat cvvolcorra, 
ols dias 6 Blos émiddoe mpds 7d BéATLov (Philo, De Septenario, vi.). See also 
the fragments of Philo in Eus. Prep, Evang. viii. 7. 12, 13, and viii. 12. 10) 
ed. Gaisford. These three passages give us Philo’s account of the synagogue 
services. 
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again the written characters; of reading aloud, Acts xiii. 27, xv. 21; 2 Cor. 
iil, 15; Col. iv. 16; 1 Thes. v. 27. 


17. éreB60n. “Was handed” to Him, “was given over by 
handing”: comp. érefyrovy (ver. 42). It does not mean “was 
handed to Him iz addition,” implying that something else had 
been handed to Him previously. This meaning is not common, 
and is not found elsewhere in N.T. The reading of the Parascha, 
or section from the Law, had probably preceded, and had been 
read possibly by someone else. ‘This was the Hafhzhara, or pro- 
phetic section (Acts xiii. 15). That Is. lxi. 1, 2 was the lesson 
appointed for the day is quite uncertain. We do not even know 
whether there was at that time any cycle of prophetical lessons, 
nor whether it would be strictly adhered to, if there was such. 
Apparently Isaiah was handed to Him without His asking for it; 
but that also is uncertain. The cycle of lessons now in use is of 
much later origin; and therefore to employ the Jewish lectionary 
in order to determine the day on which this took place is futile. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence that “Jesus takes the 
section which He lights upon as soon as it is unrolled”; for etpe 
quite as easily may mean the opposite ;—that He intentionally 
found a passage which had been previously selected. 


The more definite dvamriéas (ND) is probably a correction of dvoléas 
(A BL and most versions). The former occurs nowhere in N.T., while the 
latter is very common: see esp. Rev. v. 2, 3, 4, 5, X- 2, 8, xx. 12. Fond as 
Lk. is of analytical tenses, #v yeypauwevor occurs nowhere else i in his writings : 
€or yeypay. is common in Jn. (ii. 17, vi. 31, 45, X- 34, xii. 14, 16). 


18. The quotation is given by the Evangelist somewhat freely 
from LXX, probably from memory and under the influence of 
other passages of Scripture. To argue that the Evangelist cannot 
be S. Luke, because S. Luke was a Gentile, and therefore would 
not know the LXX, is absurd. S. Luke was not only a constant 
companion of S. Paul, but a fellow-worker with him in dealing 
with both Jews and Gentiles. He could not have done this 
without becoming familiar with the LXX. 

Down to dréoradxév me inclusive the quotation agrees with 
LXX. After that the text of LXX runs thus: idcacOar tods cvvte- 
Tplymevous THV Kapdlay, KnpvEat aixmadruTous apeow Kal Tupdois ava- 
Brew, kadéoo éviavtdv Kupiov dextév. In many authorities the 
clause idcacOor rods cuvterpypévous tiv Kapdiav has been inserted 
into the text of Lk. in order to make the quotation more full and 
more in harmony with O.T. We have similar insertions Mt. xv. 
8; Acts vii. 37; Rom. xiii. 9 ; Heb. xili, 20, and perhaps ii. 7.! 


1 Scrivener, Jt. to Crit. of N.T. i. pp. 12, 13, 4th ed. 
The evidence against the clause lécac@at . . . Thy xapdlav here (in NA Q of 
LXX 79 xapdig) is decisive. It isomitted by § BD L&,13-69, 33, most MSS. of 
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In the original the Prophet puts into the mouth of Jehovah’s ideal 
Servant a gracious message to those in captivity, promising them 
release and a return to the restored Jerusalem, the j Joy of which is 
compared to the joy of the year of jubilee. It is obvious that 
both figures, the return from exile and the release at the jubilee, 
admirably express Christ's work of redemption. 

Nvedpa Kupiou éw éué. In applying these words to Himself the 
Christ looks back to His baptism. He is more than a Prophet; 
He is “the Son, the Beloved One,” of Jehovah (iii. 21, 22). 


With é7’ éué (éort) comp. Fv éx’ airdy (ii. 25).—ob elvexev. Not ‘‘ where- 
fore,” as in Acts xix. 32, which here would spoil the sense, but ‘‘ because,” 
a meaning which o¥vexey often has in class. Grk. Vulg. has bropter quod 
Comp. Gen. xviii. 5, xix. 8, xxii. 16, xxxviii. 26; Num. x. 31, xiv. 43, ete. 
The Ionic form etvexey is found xvili. 29 ; Acts xxviii. 20; 2 Cor. iii, 10: 
but évexey is the commonest form (2 Cor. vii. 12), and &vexa also occurs before 
consonants (vi. 22; Acts xxvi. 21). 


éxpicev pe. The Christ was anointed with the Spirit, as Pro- 
phets and priests were anointed with oil (1 Kings xix. 16; Ex. 
XXViil. 41, xxx 30). Unlike évys (2 Cor. ix. 9), mrwxés “always 
had a bad meaning until it was ennobled by the Gospels” (vi. 20, 
vii. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 10; Jas. ii. 5). It suggests abject poverty 
(xrdoow=“TI crouch”). See Hatch, Bid. Grk. pp. 76, 77. 

dméotadkév pe. Change from aor. to perf. ‘He anointed 
Me (once for all); He hath sent Me (and I am here)”: comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 4. We have had dooré\Aw of the mission of Gabriel 
(i. 19, 26); here and ver. 43 we have it of the mission of the 
Christ ; vil. 27 of the Forerunner ; ix. 2 of the Twelve. Whereas 
méumw is quite general and implies no special relation between 
sender and sent, dzooréAAw adds the idea of a delegated authority 
making the person sent to be the envoy or representative of the 
sender. But zéuzw also is used of the mission of the Christ (xx. 13), 
of Prophets (ver. 26, xx. 11, 12), and of the Apostles (Jn. xiii. 20, 
xx, 21). Strictly speaking, aixpahwros means “prisoners of war” 
(aixun and édwrds) : freq. in class. Grk. but here only in N.T. 
The cognate aixyadwrifw occurs xxi. 24:3 2 Corix: 53° 2 Tim, ii, 
6; aixywadwoia, Eph. iv. 8. Neither this metaphor nor that of 
tupdots avéBdepuv harmonizes very well with the year of jubilee, to 
which Godet would restrict the whole passage. Both might apply 
to captives in exile, some of whom had been blinded by their 
captors, or by long confinement in a dungeon. 

droctethar teOpavopévous év apécer. These words come from 
another part of Isaiah (Iviii. 6), and are perhaps inserted through 
a slip of memory. Jesus was reading, not quoting without book ; 
and therefore we cannot suppose that He inserted the clause. 


Lat. Vet. and best MSS. of Vulg., most MSS. of Boh. Aeth. Arm. Syr-Sin., 
Orig. Eus. ete., all the best editors and RV. See Sanday, 4). ad N.7. p. 117. 
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Lightfoot says that it was lawful to skip from one passage to an- 
other in reading the Prophets, but not in reading the Law (for. 
Heb. on Lk. iv. 17). That might explain the omission of a few. 
verses, but not the going Jack three chapters. The insertion 
comes from the Evangelist, who is probably quoting from memory, 
and perhaps regards the unconsciously combined passages as a 
sort of “programme of the ministry.” The strong exprsss:on 
teQpavopévous is here applied to those who are shattered in fortune 
and broken in spirit. 


For the pregnant construction, ‘send so as to be in,” comp. i. 17. The 
asyndeton throughout, first between éypicey and dméoradxev, and then be- 
tween the three infinitives which depend upon déora)xev, is impressive. 


19. éviautdv Kuptou Sextév. The age of the Messiah, which is 
Jehovah’s time for bestowing great blessings on His people. 
Comp. katpos dexrds (2 Cor. vi. 2; Is. xlix. 8): dexrds is not found 
in class. Grk. It is strange that Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, who are commonly so ready to turn fact into figure, here 
turn an expression which is manifestly figurative into a literal 
statement of fact, and limit Christ’s ministry to a period of twelve 
months (comp. Clem. Hom. xvii. 19). Keim and other modern 
writers have made the same limit; but the three Passovers dis- 
tinguished by S. John (ii. 13, vi. 4, xi. 55) are quite fatal to it.} 
It is, however, an equally faulty exegesis to find the three years 
(z.e. two years and a fraction) of Christ’s ministry in the three 
years of Lk. xiii. 6-9 or the three days of xiii. 31-33. The first of 
these is obviously a parabolic saying not to be understood literally; 
and the other probably is such. The suggestion that the three 
servants sent to the wicked husbandmen mean the three years of 
the ministry is almost grotesque. See Nosgen, Gesch. Jesu Christi, 
Kap. viii., Miinchen, 1890. 

20. The vivid description of what followed the reading of the lesson points 
to an eye-witness as the source of the narrative. But the ‘‘ closed” of AV. and 
RY. gives a wrong impression of the first incident: it leads one to think of a 
modern book with leaves. The Rhemish has ‘‘ folded”; but ‘‘rolled up” 
would be a better rendering of wrvfas. The long strip of parchment, or less 
probably papyrus (2 Jn. 12), would be wound upon a roller, or possibly upon 
two rollers, one at each end of the strip. Hence the name megz//ah (volumen), 
from gé/al, ‘‘to roll.” Such a book was in Greek sometimes called xegaNis 
(Ezr. vi. 2; Ezek. iii. 1-3) or kepadts BuBdlov (Heb. x. 7; Ps. xxxix. 8; Ezek. 
li. 9): and it is said that xedaNls originally meant the knob (cormu or umbzlicus) 


at the end of the roller ; but no instance of this use of xepadls appears to be 
known (Wsctt. on Heb. x. 7). 


Gmodods TO Gynpéty. The dzo- implies that it was the minister or 
1Qn the uncertainty respecting the length of the ministry, and the con- 


jectures respecting it made by early Christians, see Iren. Har. ii, 22; Eus. 
H. £. i. 10; Sanday in the Zxfoszfor, Ist series, xi. p. 16. 
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chazzan who had handed Him the book who received it dack again. 
The t@ may have the same meaning, just as 7d BiBdlov means the 
book which had been given to Him. But 76 éanpéry more prob- 
ably means the minister usually found in a synagogue. It was 
among the duties of the chazzan to take the Scriptures from the 
ark and put them away again (Surenhusius, J/ishna, ii. 246, 
ili, 266). He taught the children to read, and inflicted the 
scourgings (Mt. x. 17). A Roman epitaph to a Jew who held 
this office is quoted by Schiirer, II. ii. p. 66— 


PdaBros IovAcavos varnperns 
Pra Lia IovAravyn Ovyarnp warpe 
Ev evpyvn n Koimyots cov. 


The chazzan of the synagogue became the deacon or sub-deacon 
of the Christian Church. 


A brnpérns is lit. “fan under-rower” (épésow). The word may be used 
of almost any kind of attendant or servant (Acts v. 22, 26, xili. 5; Mt. 
xxvi. 58; Mk. xiv. 54, 65; Jn. vii. 32, 45; 1 Cor. iv. 1). For the two 
participles, rrvgas . . . amodovs, without cal, comp. Acts xii. 4, 25. 


exdQicev, This was the usual attitude for expounding or 
preaching, and in the synagogues there was commonly a raised 
seat for the purpose. On other occasions we find Christ sitting 
to teach (v. 3; Mt. v. 1; Mk. iv. 1; [Jn. viii. 2]); and the 
disciples do the same (Acts xvi. 13). 

joav drevitovtes. ‘‘ Were fixed intently.” Their intense interest 
was caused by His reputation as a teacher and as a worker of 
miracles, as well as by His having been brought up amongst 
them ; perhaps also by His look and manner of reading. That 
He had selected an unexpected passage, or had omitted the usual 
lesson from the Law, and that this surprised them, is pure con- 
jecture. Comp. Acts vi. 15, where the same verb is used of the 
whole Sanhedrin riveting their eyes upon Stephen. It is a 
favourite word with Lk., who uses it a dozen times: elsewhere in 
N.T. only 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13. It occurs in LXX (1 Es. vi.-28; 
3 Mac. ii. 26), in Aq. (Job vii. 8), and in Jos. (2. 7. v. 12. 3). The 
analytical tense marks the continuance of the action. 

21. ipgato Sé A€yew. The ypgaro is not pleonastic: it points 
to the solemnity of the moment when His words broke the silence 
of universal expectation: comp. vii. 24, xi. 29, xii. 1, xiv. 18. 
What follows may be regarded as a summary of what was said. 
It gives us tne main subject of His discourse. We are led to 
suppose that He said much more; perhaps interpreting to them in 
detail the things concerning Himself (xxiv. 27). The conversation 
with Nicodemus is similarly condensed by S. John (iii. 1-21). 
Even without this narrative we should know from vii. 22 and Mt. 
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xi. 5 that Christ interpreted Is. Ixi. 1 ff. of Himself. The whole 
of the O.T. was to Him a prophecy respecting His life and work. 
And this applies not only to prophetic utterances, but also to rites 
and institutions, as well as to historical events, which were so 
ordered as to be a forecast of the salvation and judgment which 
He was to bring.? 

fH ypadh adrn. “This Zassage of Scripture” (Mk. xii. 10; Jn. 
vii. 42, etc.): for Scripture as a whole the plural is used (xxiv. 27, 
20.403 Mt. xxi. .42, xxi. 26," xxv 64, 56; Mk. x4 2ptere): 
His interpretation of the prophecy was at the same time a fulfil- 
ment of it; for the voice of Him of whom the Prophet wrote 
was sounding in their ears. Hence it is that he affirms wem\jpotar 
év tots dow Spay. As Renan says, /7 ne préchait pas ses opinions, 
i se préchait luiméme. 

22. esaptupouv até. “They bore witness to Him,” not that 
what He said about Himself, but that what rumour had said 
respecting His power as a teacher, was true. They praised Him 
in an empty-hearted way. What they remembered of Him led 
them to think that the reports about Him were exaggerations ; but 
they were willing to admit that this was not the case. Comp. xi. 
48. This “bearing witness” almost of necessity implies that 
Jesus had said a great deal more than is recorded here. What 
follows shows that they did not believe the teaching which so 
startled and impressed them, any more than those whose attention 
was riveted on Stephen, before he began to address them, were 
disposed to accept his teaching. The cases are very similar. 
Hence é$avuafoy expresses amazement rather than admiration. 
For davpalery éaé see small print on ii. 33. 


Tots Adyous THS XdpiTos. Characterizing genitive or genitive of quality ; 
freq. in writings influenced by Hebrew, ‘‘ which employs this construction, not 
merely through poverty in adjectives, but also through the vividness of phrase- 
ology which belongs to Oriental languages (Win. xxxiv. 3. b, p. 297. Comp. 
olkovduos THs ddtklas (xvi. 8); Kpurhs THs doulas (xvili. 6); dkpoarhs ériAno mors 
(Jas. 1.25); xpirai diadoyouay movnpGy (Jas. li. 4); and perhaps the difficult 
Tpowns dmooklacua (Jas. i. 17). The meaning here is ‘‘ winning words.” The 
very first meaning of xdpis (xalpw) is ‘‘ comeliness, winsomeness” (Hom. Od. 


1<<Yesus acknowledged the Old Testament in its full extent and its perfect 
sacredness. Zhe Scripture cannot be broken, He says (Jn. x. 35), and forthwith 
draws His argument from the wording of it. Of course He can only have 
meant by this the Scripture in the form in which it was handed down, and He 
must have regarded it exactly as His age did (comp. xi. 51). Any kind of 
superior knowledge in these matters would merely have made Him incapable of 
placing Himself on a level with His hearers respecting the use of Scripture, or 
would have compelled Him to empioy a far-reaching accommodation, the very 
idea of which involves internal untruthfulness. All, therefore, that is narrated 
in Scripture He accepted absolutely as actual history, and He regarded the 
several books as composed by the men to whom they were ascribed by tradition 7 
(B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. ili. 5, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 62, 63). 
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viii. 175; Eccles. x. 12; Ps. xliv. 3; Ecclus, xxi. 16, xxxvii. 21; Col. iv. 6): 
and in all these passages it is the winsomeness of /anguage that is specially 
signified. From this objective attractiveness it easily passes to subjective 
‘favour, kindness, goodwill,” esp. from a superior to an inferior (Acts li. 47 ; 
Gen. xviii. 3, xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 8, etc.); and hence, in particular, of finding 
**favour” with God (i. 30; Acts vii. 46; Exod. xxxiii. 12, 13, 16, etc.). From 
the sense of God’s favour generally (ii. 40, 52; Jn. i. 14, 16) we come to the 
specially theological sense of ‘‘God’s favour to sinners, the free gift of His 
grace” (Acts xiv. 3, xx. 24, 32; and the Pauline Epp. assem). Lastly, it 
sometimes means the ‘‘ gratitude” which this favour produces in the recipient 
(vi. 32-34, xvii. 9; 1 Cor. x. 30). The word does not occur in Mt. or Mk. 
See Sanday on Rom. i. 5, and Blass on Acts ii. 47 and iv. 33. 

Origen evidently had this passage in his mind when he wrote: ‘‘ For a proof 
that grace was poured on His lips (Ps. xliv. 3, ekexv0n 4 xdpis ev xeldeolv cov) 
is this, that although the period of His teaching was short,—for He taught 
somewhere about a year and a few months,—the world has been filled with His 
teaching” (De Prin. iv. 1. 5). But the words so calculated to win did not win 
the congregation. They were “ fulfilled in their ears,” but not in their hearts.! 
A doubt at once arose in their minds as to the congruity of such words with one 
whom they had known all His life as the ‘‘son of Joseph” the carpenter. 
Here oéros has a contemptuous turn, as often (v. 21, vii. 39, 49, xv. 2, xxil. 56, 
59, etc.): yet the Vulg. in none of these places has zs¢e, but 4zc. ‘‘Is not this 
person Joseph’s son? What does he mean by using such language?” Just as 
a single sentence is given as a summary of His discourse, so a single question is 
given as a summary of their scepticism. 

While the od7os and viés is in all three, the question as a whole differs. Mk. 
has Oty obréds dori 6 réxTwr, 6 vids THs Mapias ; (vi. 3). Mt. has Odx odrds dori 
6 rod réxrovos vids; (xiii. 55). Lk. Ovx) vids dorw "Iwohp ofros; And while 
the others mention Christ’s brothers and sisters in close connexion with His 
mother, Lk. mentions none of them. Lk. and Jn. seem to prefer the expres- 
sion ‘‘son of Joseph ” (Lk. iii. 23, iv. 22; Jn. i. 45, vi. 42). Renan thinks that 
Marc ne connatt pas Joseph (V. de J. p. 71). But it may be that, as he does 
not record the virgin birth of Christ, he avoids the expression ‘‘son of Joseph” 
or ‘‘the carpenter’s son,” which those who have recorded the virgin birth could 
use without risk of being misunderstood. 


23. Mdvtws épetté por thy mapoBodhy tadrny. “At all events, 
assuredly, ye will say,” etc.: mavtws is used in strong affirmations 
(Acts xxi. 22, xxviii. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10). Excepting Heb. ix. 9 and xi. 
19, apafor7y occurs only in the Synoptic Gospels : in Jn. x. 6 and 
XVi. 25, 29, aS in 2 Pet. li. 22, the word used is rapounia. It need 
not be doubted that the notion of placing desde for the sake of 
comparison, rather than that of merely putting forth, lies at the root 
of zapaBoA7. From the notion of (1) “throwing beside” come 
the further notions of (2) “exposing” and (3) “comparing,” all 
three of which are common meanings of wapaBaAAev. While the 
adj. zapdBoXos represents the derived notion on the one side, the 
subst. rapaBoA7y represents that on the other side. A zapaforA7, 
therefore, is ‘an utterance which involves a comparison.” _ Hence 
various meanings: 1. a complete parable or allegory (viii. 4, xiii. 6, 


1 Comp. Augustine’s description of his indifference to the preaching ot 
Ambrose, although charmed with his winning style: Aerum incurcosus et con- 
temptor adstabam et delectabar suavitate sermons (In Ezek. xxxiii. 32). 
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etc.); 2. a single figurative saying, proverb, or illustration (here ; 
v. 36, vi. 39); 3. a saying of deeper meaning, which becomes in- 
telligible through comparison, in which sense it is sometimes joined 
with oxoreivds Adyos (Prov. i. 6), tpoBAnpa (Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxviil. 2), 
and the like. In the teaching of Christ zapa8oA7 is commonly 
ised in the first sense, and is a means of making known the 
mysteries of the kingdom in a mixed audience; for it conceals 
from the unworthy what it reveals to the worthy (vili. 9, 10). See 
Crem. Lex. pp. 124, 657; Hatch, Bibl. Grk., p. 70; Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, § 63, p. 535, ed. 1891; Didon, /ésus Christ, ch. vi. p. 391, 
ed. 1891; Latham, Pastor Pastorum, ch. x. 

"latpé, Oepdmevcov ceautév. ‘Heal thine own lameness” is the 
Hebrew form of the proverb. Similar sayings exist in other litera- 
tures: e.g. a fragment of Euripides, dAAwy iarpds, abros EAKeoe 
Bpvwv ; Ser. Sulpicius to Cicero, Vegue imitare malos medicos, gui 
in alienis morbis profitentur tenere se medicine scientiam, tpst se 
curare non possunt (Cic. Epp. ad diversos, iv. 5). Hobart quotes 
from Galen, éypjv obv avrév éavtod mpdrov iaobor To cbprTwoma Kal 
ovTus émixetpely Erépous Oeparevew. Comp. Aesch. P. V. 469; Ov. 
Metam. vii. 561 ; and the other examples in Lightfoot and Wetst. 
It is remarkable that this saying of Christ is preserved only by 
the beloved physician. Its meaning is disputed. Some take the 
words which follow to be the explanation of it: ‘ Heal the ills of 
thine own town.” Thus Corn. 4 Lap., “Cure Thine own people 
and Thine own country, which should be as dear to Thee as Thyself.” 
Similarly Beng. Alf. Sadler and others. It is thus made to mean 
much the same as “Charity begins at home.” But iarpe and 
ceavrov ought to be interpreted of the same person or group; not 
one of a person and the other of his neighbours. “ Prophet, 
heal Thine own countrymen” is not parallel to “ Physician, heal 
Thyself.” The saying plainly refers to the passage just read from 
Isaiah ; and although Lk. omits the words “to heal the broken- 
hearted,” yet Christ must have read them, and He had probably 
explained them. He professed to be the fulfilment of them, and 
to be healing the miseries of mankind. The people are supposed 
to tell Him to better His own condition before bettering that of 
others. He must make His own position more secure, and give 
evidence of His high mission before asserting it. He must work 
convincing miracles, such as He is sazd to have worked elsewhere. 
Comp. odcov seavrov kal quads (xxiii. 39). 

* doa jkovdcapev. They do not say dca éroinoas, wishing to leave 
it open whether the report may not de untrue. We learn from 
Jn. li. 12 that after the miracle at Cana, Jesus was at Capernaum 
for a short time ; and from John ii. 23, that there were many unre- 
corded miracles. It is probably to reports of some of these that 
reference is here made. For the constr.comp. Acts vii. 12 and xxiv. ro. 
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els tiv Kadapvaotp. See on ver. 31. The readings vary hetween els 
thy Kad. (SB), els Kad. (D L), &v rp Kad. (x), and év Kad. (A K). The 
substitution of év for els, and the omission of the article between a preposition 
and a proper name, are obvious corrections by a later hand. The els is not 
‘put for év.” It may be doubted whether these two prepositions are ever 
interchanged. Rather els is used because of the idea of motion contained in 
“come to pass.” It is scarcely possible that els contains the notion of ‘to 
the advantage of,” and indicates the petty jealousy of the people of Nazareth. 
We have the same constr. i. 44; Acts xxviii. 6 (comp. Lk. xi. 7); and in no 
case is there any idea of advantage. That the jealousy was a fact, and that 
the people of Nazareth were inclined to discount or discredit all that seemed 
to tell in favour of prosperous Capernaum, is probable ; but there is no hint 
of this in the els. What is said to have happened ¢o Capernaum ought to 
happen #eve. Comp. the Cornish use of ‘‘to” for ‘Sat.” In N.T. dde is 
never ‘‘ thus,” but either ‘‘ hither” (ix. 41, xiv. 21, xix. 27) or “here” (ix. 
33, xxii. 38). The ev rq marplé gov is epexegetic of de, and means ‘‘ Thy 
native town,” not the whole of Israel: comp. Mk. vi. 5; Mt. xiii. 58. 


24, Eiwev 8€. When these words occur between two utter- 
ances of Christ, they seem to indicate that there is an interval 
between what precedes and what follows. The report of what 
was said on this occasion is evidently very condensed. Comp. 
Vi. 39; Si. FG, XV. TI, XVil. I, 22, xXvill. 9, and see_on 1.°8: The 
dé is “ but” (Cov.) rather than “and” (all other English Versions) ; 
ait autem (Vulg.). “But, instead of gratifying them, He said.” 
There are various proverbial sayings which declare that those who 
are close to what is great do not appreciate the greatness. Jesus 
declares that He is no exception to this rule, and implies that He 
will work no miracles to free Himself ‘from its operation. In the 
wilderness He had resisted a similar suggestion that He should 
work a miracle of display, a mere répas (vv. g—11). In this matter 
Nazareth is a type of the whole nation, which rejected Him 
because He did not conform to their own ideas of the Messiah. 
Their test resembles that of the hierarchy, “ He is the King of 
Israel ; let Him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe Him” (Mt. xxvii. 42). Etzev dé is peculiar to Lk. (i. 13). 

25. “But I am like the Prophets, not only in the treatment 
which I receive from My own people, but also in My principles of 
action. For they also bestowed their miraculous benefits upon 
outsiders, although there were many of their own people who 
would have been very glad of such blessings.” Christ is here 
appealing to their knowledge of Scripture, not to any facts out- 
side the O.T. TZestatur hoc Dominus ex luce omniscientix sux 
is not a legitimate inference. Arguments drawn from what was 
known to Him, but not known to them, would not be likely to 
influence His audience. Note os = “ when.” 


ém &dnOelas. ‘On a basis of truth”: comp. Mk. xii. 14, We have 
similar adverbial expressions in ém’ tons (sce. polpas), él axodjs, érl Karpov, 
én’ déclas. 
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ént érn tpla Kal pivas 2. Jesus, like His brother James (Jas. 
v. 17), follows Jewish tradition as to the duration of the famine. 
In 1 Kings xviii. 1 we are told that the rain came in the third 
year, which would make the drought about ¢wo years and a half. 
But ever since the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, three 
years and a half (=42 months=1260 days) had become the 
traditional duration of times of great calamity (Dan. vii. 25, xil. 7 ; 
Rev. xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, 14, xiii. 5). The Jews would regard “in the 
third year” as covering three years, and would argue that the 
famine must have continued for some time after the rain came. 


For él ¢. acc. of duration of time (“‘ over,” z.¢. ‘‘ during”), comp. Acts 
xiii. 31, xix. 10; Hdt. iii. 59. 2, vi. 101. 3; Thue. ii. 25. 4. Heb. xi. 30 is 
different. In accordance with common usage Auyuds is here masc. ; but in 
xv. 14 and Acts xi. 28 it is fem. acc. to what is called Doric usage, as in the 
Megarean of Aristoph. Acharn. 743. But this usage occurs elsewhere in late 
Greek. It perhaps passed from the Doric into the Kowh Acddexros: for 
examples see Wetst. and L. and S. Zex. In LXX perhaps only 1 Kings xviii. 2. 


ént waoav thy yyv. Here, as in Jas. v. 17, only the land of 
Israel need be understood ; but it is possible that in each case we 
have a popular hyperbole, and that the whole world is meant. 
Lk. xxi. 23 and Rom. ix. 28 are not quite parallel, for there the 
context plainly limits the meaning. Lk. xxiii. 44 is another 
doubtful case, and there AV. has “earth” and RV. “land.” 
Both have “land” here. 


26, The translation of ef wi in this and the following clauses by ‘‘ but 
only ” (RV.), sed (Beza), or sed tantum, is justifiable, because ‘‘ save” (AV.) 
and zzs¢ (Vulg.) seem to involve an absurdity which was not apparent to a 
Greek. It is not, however, correct to say that in such cases el uw} is put for 
é\dd, any more than in Mt. xx. 23 or Mk. iv. 22 it would be correct to say 
that ddd is put for ef uy. Here and in Mt. xii. 4 (comp. Rom. xiv. 143 
1 Cor. vii. 17; Gal. i. 7, ii. 16) ‘* the question is not whether ef pu retains 
its exceptive force, for this it seems always to do, but whether the exception 
refers to the whole clause or to the verb alone” (Lft. on Gal. i. 19): comp. 
Rev. xxi. 27.—In els Zdpera, x.7.., we perhaps have a quotation from LXX 
of 1 Kings xvii. 9. There, as here, the readings vary between Xvddvos and 
Zidwvlas (sc. yijs or xwpas). Here the latter is right, meaning the ¢errztory of 
Sidon, in which Sarepta lay. Zarephath (in Syriac TZsarfah, in Greek 
ZdpepOa, Adperra, and ZéPOa) is probably represented by the modern 
Stirafend on the coast road between Tyre and Sidon. 

27. émi’EXuoalov, For this use of éi with a proper name to give a date, 
**in the time of,” comp. iii. 2; Acts xi. 28; 1 Mac. xiii. 42, xiv. 27; 2 Mac. 
xv. 22, The spelling “EXooaios is not well attested (WH. ii. App. p. 159). 
For some of the ‘‘ many lepers” comp. 2 Kings vii. 3, where we have four at 
the gate of Samaria. In N.T. 2vpuos is the only form of the adj. that is 
found, viz. here and perhaps Mk. vii. 26 ; but Zvpos, Zvpros, and Zuprakds occur 
elsewhere (Hat. ii. 104. 6; Aesch. Pers. 83; Theophr. C. P. ii. 17. 3). 


28. émdyjoOncav wévtes Oupod. See on i. 66. They see the 
point of His illustrations; He has been comparing them to those 
Jews who were judged less worthy of Divine benefits than the 


. 
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heathen. It is this that infuriates them, just as it infuriated the 
Jews at Jerusalem to be told by S. Paul that the heathen would 
receive the blessings which they despised (Acts xiii. 46, 50, xxii. 
21, 22). Yet to this day the position remains the same; and 
Gentiles enjoy the Divine privileges of which the Jews have 
deprived themselves. His comparing Himself to such Prophets 
as Elijah and Elisha would add to the wrath of the Nazarenes 
On the other hand, these early instances of God’s special blessings 
being conferred upon heathen, would have peculiar interest for Lk 
29. E€ws dpptos tod Spous. Tradition makes the scene of this 
attempt to be a precipice, varying from 80 to 300 feet in height, 
which exists some distance off to the S.E. of the town; and we 
read that “they cast Him ow¢ of the town and led Him as far as 
the brow,” etc.* But modern writers think that a much smaller 
precipice close at hand is the spot. Van der Velde conjectures 
that it has crumbled away ; Conder, that it is hidden under some 
of the houses. Stanley says that Nazareth “is built ‘upon,’ that 
is, on the side of, ‘a mountain’; but the ‘brow’ is not beneath, 
but over the town, and such a cliff as is here implied is to be found, 
as all modern travellers describe, in the abrupt face of the lime- 
stone rock, about 30 or 4o feet high, overhanging the Maronite 
Convent at the S.W. corner of the town” (Siz. & Pal. p. 367). 
So also Robinson (Res. in Pal. ii. pp. 325, 330), Hacket (D.B. ii. 
p. 470), and Schulz in Herzog (PRE? x. p. 447). The é¢’ of, of 
course, refers to tod dpovs, not to é¢pvos. Both AV. and RV. have 
“ the brow of the hill whereon,” which might easily be misunder- 
stood. The town is on the hill, but not on the brow of it: the 
brow is above the modern village. Nowhere else in N.T. does 
édpvs occur. Comp. Hom. ZZ. xx. 151; and ddpvdes, ZZ, xxii. 411, 
and Hdt. v. 92. 10, with other instances in Wetst. Supercilium is 
similarly used: Virg. Georg. i. 108; Liv. xxvii. 18, xxxiv. 29. 
Gore kataxpypvioat. The wore is not needed (i. 22; Mt. ii. 2, xx. 28; 
Acts v. 31); but it expresses more clearly the result which was intended. 
Comp. xx. 20, where, as here, dore has been altered in some texts into the 
simpler els 76, a constr. which Lk. does not employ elsewhere. In ix. 52 the 
true reading is perhaps ds ; but in Mt. x. 1, xxiv. 24, xxvii. 1 there is no doubt 
about the wore. For xataxpnyrifw (here only in N.T.) ae 2 Chron. 
xxy. 12; 2 Mac. xii. 15, xiv. 43; 4 Mac. iv. 25; Jos. Amt. vi. 6. 2, ix. 9. I. 


The whole attempt to put Jesus to death was perhaps an instance of the form 
of punishment which the Jews called the ‘‘rebel’s beating,” which was some- 
what analogous to Lynch Law. The ‘‘rebel’s beating” was administered by 
the people, without trial and on the spot, when anyone was caught in what 
seemed to be a flagrant violation of some law or tradition. Comp. the attempts 
to stone Jesus (Jn. viii. 59, x. 31). We have a similar attempt upon S. Paul’s 
life (Acts xxi. 31, 32). In S. Stephen’s case a formal trial seems to have ended 
in the ‘“‘rebel’s beating” (Edersh. 7he Temple, p. 43). 


BO, adtés 82 SrekOdv Sid pécou adray énopedeto, “But He (in 
9 
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contrast to this attempt), after passing through the midst of them, 
went His way.” The addition of 8a pécov is for emphasis, and 
seems to imply that there was something miraculous in His 
passing through the very midst of those who were intending to 
slay Him, and seemed to have Him entirely in their power. They 
had asked for a miracle, and this was the miracle granted to them. 
Those who think that it was His determined look or personal 
majesty which saved Him, have to explain why this did not 
prevent them from casting Him out of the synagogue. It seems 
better with Meyer and ancient commentators to understand a 
miracle dependent on the will of Jesus: comp. Jn. xviii, 6; Dan. 
vi. 22. Jn. viii. 59 is different: then Jesus hid Himself before 
escaping. For 8veh@dv see on il. 15. 

énopeveto. Here used in its common signification of going on 
towards a goal: “‘He went His way” to Capernaum. And, so far 
as we know, He did not return to Nazareth. It had become a 
typical example of “His own people receiving Him not” (Jn. 
i. 11); and apparently it had no other opportunity (but see 
Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. ch. xxvii.). If Mk. vii 1-6 and Mt. xiii 
53-58 refer to a different occasion, it probably preceded this. 
After the attempt on His life He would not be likely to return ; 
and, if He did return, they could hardly, after this experience of 
Him, ask, “ Whence has this man this wisdom ?” or be astonished 
at His teaching. 


Meyer (on Mt. xiii. 53), Wieseler (Chron. Syn. iii. 2, Eng. tr. p. 258), Godet 
(2¢., Eng. tr. i. p. 240), Tischendorf (Syop. Evan. §§ 29, 54), and others dis- 
tinguish the two occasions. If with Caspari (Chron. Jnt. § 100) we identify 
them, then Lk. is the more full and vivid, for the others omit the text of the 
discourse and the attempt to kill Him. In this case Strauss may be right in sup- 

osing that Lk. has placed the incident at the beginning of the ministry, although 
it took place later, because he saw how typical it was of the ministry as a whole 
(Leben Jesu, p. 121, 1864). That it was this attempt on His life which made 
Christ change His abode from Nazareth to Capernaum is contradicted by ver. 
16, ‘* Where He had been brought up” implies that He had ceased to reside 
‘here: and from ver. 23 we infer that Capernaum had already become His 
headquarters. Thither His Mother and brethren had also moved, while His 


sisters remained at Nazareth (Mt. xiii. 56; Mk. vi. 3), very probably because 
they had married there. 


81-44, The Stay at Capernaum: chiefly a Record of Miracles 
of Healing. See Wsctt. Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles, 
Macmillan, 1859 ; /utroduction to the Study of the Gospels, App. 
E; “A Classification of the Gospel Miracles,” Macmillan, 1888. 

81-37. The Healing of a Demoniac in the Synagogue at Caper- 


1 Even Godet is among these. La majesté de sa personne et la fermeté de 
son regard imposireni a ces furteux, L’historie raconte plusieurs traits semt- 
blables (i. p. 327, 3¢me ed.). Better Didon: Une force divine le gavdait 
(p. 312, ed. 1891). See Hase, Gesch. Jesu, p. 445, ed. 1891. 


. 
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naum. Mk. i. 21-28. Both Lk. and Mk. place this first among 
Christ’s miracles; whereas Mt. puts the healing of a leper first 
(vili. 2-4). Marcion began his mutilated edition of Lk. at this 
point with the words “O @EO’S xarnAdev cis Kadapvaovp. The 
earlier portion, which teaches the humanity of Christ, he omitted, 
excepting the first clause of ili. 1 (Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 7. 1). 

81. xatAGev. Nazareth is on higher ground than Capernaum, 
which was on the shore of the lake; and therefore “went down” 
or “came down” is the probable meaning. But it is possible that 
here and Acts xviii. 5 it means “returned,” as often in class. Grk. 
(Hdt. iv. 4. 2, v. 30. 4; Thue. viii. 68. 3). Excepting Jas. iii. 
15, the verb occurs in N.T. only in Lk. (ix. 37 and twelve times 
in Acts). 


Kadapvaotp. This is the correct spelling, Caphar-Nahum, of which 
Karrepyaovy is a Syrian corruption (WH. ii. App. p. 160). It was the chief Jewish 
town, as Tiberias was the chief Roman town, of the neighbourhood. It was 
therefore a good centre, especially as traders from all parts frequently met 
there (Mk. ii. 15, iii. 20, 32, etc.). It is not mentioned in O.T., and perhaps 
was not founded till after the Exile. Josephus mentions it only once, viz. in his 
description of the lake (Z2. /. iii. 10. 7, 8), and then not as a town but asa 
aryn youiuwrdrn, which irrigates the neighbourhood: but there is no doubt that 
the Kedapvaépun, to which Josephus was carried, when he was thrown from his 
horse in a skirmish with Roman troops, is Capernaum (Vz#a, 72). The identi- 
fication with the modern 7ée// Him (Nau, Pococke, Burckhardt, Renan,! Ritter, 
Rédiger, Ewald) is possible, but not certain. Many advocate the claims of 
Khan Minyeh, which is three miles to the south (Quaresmius, Keim, Robinson, 
Sepp, Stanley, Strauss, Wilson). For the chief arguments see Wilson in D.B.? 
i. p. 530, and in Picturesque Palestine, ii. p. 81; Schulz in Herzog, RE.? vii. 
p- 501; Keim, Jes. of Naz., Eng. tr. ii. p. 369; Andrews, Lzfe of our Lord, pp. 
221-239, ed. 1892. The doubts about the site show how completely the woes 

ronounced upon the place (Mt. xi. 23) have been fulfilled. But in any case 
Focus left the seclusion of the mountains for a busy mercantile centre by the lake. 


aédw HS FadtXaias. Lk. adds this, because this is the first 
time that he mentions Capernaum in his narrative. The explana- 
tion could not be made ver. 23. It is another small indication 
that he is writing for those who are not familiar with the geography 
of Palestine: comp. i. 26, ii. 4, vili. 26. 

fv Si8doxwv abtods év tots odBBaow. Some make vv. 31, 32a 
general introduction, stating the habitual practice, of which v2. 
33-37 gave a particular instance. In support of this they urge 
the analytical tense, jv Siddcxwy, and the plur. rots cafBacw: 
“He used to teach them on the sabbath days.” But in the 
parallel passage éidacxey and jv didacxwy are equivalent, and 

1Of the cing petites villes dont Phumanité parlera eternellement autant que 
de Rome et d@ Athenes, Renan considers the identification of Magala (Medjdel) 
alone as certain. Of Capharnahum, Chorazin, Dalmanutha, and Bethsaida he 


says, // est douteux qu'on arrive gamats sur ce sol profondement dévaste, a fixer 
les places ox Chumanité voudrait venir baiser Pempreinte de ses pieds (Vie de 


Jésus, p. 142). 
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apparently refer to one occasion only (note the «is, Mk. i. 22, 23): 
and 74 oa@Bara is often sing. in meaning (Mt. xxviil. 1; Col. i. 
16; Exod. xx. 10; Lev. xxiii. 32; Jos. Avs. 1. I. I, ill. 6. 6, x. 1; 
Hor. Sav. i. 9. 69). Acts xvii. 2 is the only place in N.T. in which 
oé8Bara is plur. in meaning, and there a numeral necessitates it, 
ért oaBBata tpia; which, however, may mean “for three weeks,” 
and not “ for three sabbaths.” Syr-Sin. here has “the sabbath days.” 


The Aramaic form of the word ends in a, the transliteration of which into 
Greek looked like a neut. plur. This idea was confirmed by the fact that 
Greek festivals are commonly neut. plur.: ra yevéowa, éyxalwia, tavabyjvata, 
k.t.\. Hence o48@ara may either mean ‘‘a sabbath” or ‘‘sabbaths” or ‘a 
week.” Here it is better to retain the sing. meaning, and refer the whole of 
32-37 to one occasion. In N.T. cdé8Bacvw is the usual form of the dat. plur., 
with caBBdros as v./. in some authorities (in B twice, Mt. xii. 1, 12). In 
LXX caBBdras prevails. Josephus uses both. 


82. év éfoucia tv 6 Nébyos adtod. This does not refer to the 
power which His words had over the demoniac, but to the authority 
with which they came home to the consciences of His hearers. 
The healing of the demoniac was not so much an example of this 
éfovcia as evidence that He had a Divine commission to exercise 
it. Lk. omits the comparison with the formal and ineffectual 
teaching of the scribes (Mk. i. 22; Mt. vii. 29). 


The év means “clothed in, invested with” (i. 17, iv. 36, xi. 15, 18, 19, 
20, xx. 2, 8; I Cor. ii, 4; Eph. vi. 2; 2 Thes. ii. 9). This use of é is freq. 
in late Grk. Green, Gram. of N.T. p. 206. 


833. év TH ouvaywyf. “In the synagogue” in which He was 
teaching on that sabbath; which confirms the view that ver. 31 
refers to a particular occasion. We have already been told that it 
was His practice to teach in the synagogues. But “in the syna- 
ope may mean in the only one which Capernaum possessed 
Vil. 5). 

exav tveipa Satpoviou dxabdprov. The phrase is unique, and 
the exact analysis of it is uncertain. The gen. may be of apposi- 
tion (ii. 41, xxii. 1; Jn. ii, 21, xi. 13, xiii. 1), or of quality (see on 
ver. 22), or of possession, z.¢, an influence which belonged to an 
unclean demon (Rev. xvi. 14). As to the Evangelists’ use of the 
epithet dxafaprov, strange mistakes have been made. Wordsworth 
inaccurately says, ‘‘Both St. Mark and St. Luke, writing for Gentiles, 
add the word dxd@aprov to daiudviov, which St. Matthew, writing to 
Jews (for whom it was not necessary), ever does.” Alford in 
correcting him is himself inaccurate. He says, “The real fact is, 
that St. Mark uses the word daucnov thirteen times, and never 
adds the epithet dxaaprov to it (his word here is zvedya only) ; 
St. Luke, eighteen times, and. only adds it this once. So much 
for the accuracy of the data on which inferences of this kind are 
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founded.” Edersheim is still more inaccurate in his statement of 
the facts (Z. & 7. i. p. 479 n). Farrar has the strange misstate- 
ment that “the word ‘unclean’ is peculiar to St. Luke, who writes 
for Gentiles.” It occurs in Mt., Paul, and Apoc., as well as Mk. 
The facts are these. Mt. uses daudviov ten times, and has 
axafaproy twice as an epithet of vedio. Mk. has darpovov thirteen 
times, and dxé@aprov eleven times as an epithet of tvedua. Lk. in 
the Gospel has dadviov twenty-two times, with d«dOaprov as an 
epithet, once of Sapdviov, and once of amvedua; and with zovypov 
twice as an epithet of rvedua. In the Acts he has doupdvoy once ; 
and uses déxd@aprov twice, and rovypdv four times, as an epithet of 
avevpa. The fact, therefore, remains, that the two Evangelists who 
wrote for Gentiles (to whom demons or spirits were indifferent) 
add a distinctive epithet much more often than the one who wrote 
for Jews (who distinguished evil spirits from good). Moreover, 
both Mk. and Lk. add this epithet the very first time that they 
mention these beings (Mk. i. 23; Lk. iv. 33); whereas Mt. men- 
tions them several times (vii. 22, viii. 16, ix. 33, 34) before he adds 
the dxa@aprov (x. 1). In this passage Lk. and Mk. describe the 
fact of possession in opposite ways. Here the man has the unclean 
spirit. There he is in the unclean spirit’s power, év mvevpuare 
éxa$dpt»: with which we may compare the expression of Josephus, 
tovs td THv Sapoviwy AapBavopévors (Anz. viii. 2. 5). Similarly, 
we say of a man that “he is out of his mind,” or that “his mind 
is gone” out of him. That a man thus afflicted should be in the 
synagogue is surprising. He may have come in unobserved; or 
his malady may have been dormant so long as to have seemed to 
be cured. The presence of “the Holy One of God” provokes a 
crisis. For évéxpagev comp. Josh. vi. 5; 1 Sam. iv. 5; and for 
ori peyddy see on i. 42. 

34. "Ea. Probably not the imperative of éaw, ‘‘ Let alone, leave 
me in peace,” but an interjection of anger or dismay ; common in 
Attic poetry, but rare in prose (Aesch. P. V. 298, 688; Eur, Hee. 
501; Plato, Prot. 314 D). Here only in N.T. Comp. Job iv. 
19?, xv. 16, xix. 5, xxv. 6. Fritzsche on Mk. i. 24 (where the word 
is an interpolation) and L. and S. Zex. regard the imperative as the 
origin of the interjection, which does not seem probable. 

ti tptv kat aot; Not “What have we to contend about?” a 
meaning which the phrase has nowhere in N.T. and perhaps only 
once, if at all, in O.T. (2 Chron. xxxv. 21), but “ What have we in 
common?” Comp. viii. 28; Mt. viii. 29; Mk. i. 24; Jn. ii. 4; 
Judg. xi. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings ili. 13; 2 Sam. xvi. 10; 
2 Psdtt, 26 5° Epict. Diss: i. 1.16, 1 27. 13, ii. 9. 16. 

"Invot Nafapynvé. This form of the adjective is found xxiv. 19; Mk. i. 


24, X. 47, xiv. 67, xvi. 6; but not in Mt. or Jn. or Acts. Its appearance 
here is no préof that Lk. is borrowing from Mk. Nafwpatos occurs Lk. xviii, 
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37; Mt. ii. 23, xxvi. 713 Jn. xviii. 5, 7, xix. 19; Acts ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, 


vi. 14, xxii. 8, xxvi. 9; but not in Mk. The adjective, esp. Nagwpatos, 
which is used in the title on the cross, sometimes has a tinge of contempt ; 
and with the article it may be rendered ‘‘the Nazarene.” Hence the early 
Christians were contemptuously called ‘‘ the Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv. 5). Con- 
trast 6 dad Nagapér (Mt. xxi. 11; Mk. i. 9; Jn. i. 46; Acts x. 38), which 
is a mere statement of fact. It is worth noting that this demoniac, who is a 
Jew, addresses Jesus as ‘‘ of Nazareth,” which the Gerasene, who was fosszbly 
a heathen, does not do (viii. 28). 


AdGes Gaodéoar tpas; The quads and the preceding #tv prob- 
ably do not include the man, but rather other evil spirits. Com- 
munem inter se causam habent dxemonia (Beng.). It seems to be 
idle to speculate as to the meaning of drodéoou: apparently it is 
the same as «is tiv 4Bvogov aredOeiv (vill. 31). 

oidd oe tis ef, 6 dytos Tod Ocod. In Mk. oidaper, which is more 
in harmony with jyiy and jas. Godet remarks that 6 dy.os rov 
@cod explains the knowledge. It was instinctive, and therefore 
oida is more suitable than ywdoxw. L’antipathie nest pas moins 
clairvoyante que la sympathie. In the unique holiness of Jesus the 
evil spirit felt an essentially hostile power. The expression 6 dytos 
To¥ cod occurs in the parallel in Mk. and Jn. vi. 69; but nowhere 
else: comp. Acts iv. 27; 1 Jn. ii. 20; Rev. ili. 7. It may mean 
either ‘consecrated fo God” or “consecrated 4y God.” In a lower 
sense priests and Prophets are called dy:or rod @eod or Kupiov (Ps. 
cvi. 16). It was not in flattery (male adulans, as Tertullian says) 
that the evil spirit thus addressed Him, but in horror. From the 
Holy One he could expect nothing but destruction (Jas. ii. 19; 
comp. Mt. viii. 29). 

85. émetipnoev adt>. “ He rebuked the demon” who had used 
the man as his mouth-piece. The verb is often used of rebuking 
violence (ver. 41, Vill. 24, ix. 42; Mt. viii. 26, xvii. 18; Mk. iv. 39; 
Jude 9); yet must not on that account be rendered “ restrain” 
(Fritzsche on Mt. viii. 26, p. 325). 


In N.T. émiriyudw has no other meaning than “rebuke”; but in class. 
Grk. it means—1. “‘lay a value on, vate”; 2. ‘lay a penalty on, sentence” ; 
3. “‘chide, vate, rebuke.” But while there is a real connexion between the 
first and third meanings of the Greek verb, in English we have a mere 
accident of language: ‘‘ rate” = ‘‘ value” is a different word from ‘‘ rate” = 
“scold.” Note that Christ required no faith of demoniacs, 


SipdOyt. Lit. “Stop thy mouth with a ¢ipds, be muzzled”: 
used literally 1 Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18; and as here, Mt. xxii. 12; 
Mk. i. 25, iv. 39; Jos. B. J. 1. 22. 3. The peculiar infin. dysoty 
occurs 1 Pet. ii. 15. Comp. dzodexarotv (Heb. vii. 5); xaracknvoiv 
(Mt. xiii, 32; Mk. iv. 32). The verb is probably a vernacular 
word: it is not found between Aristoph. (Vwd. 592) and LXX 
(Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 41). 
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kal @eh0e Gm’ abrod. This is the true reading. Other writers commonly 
have éfépxouat éx; but Lk. prefers e&épxouar dard (ver. 41, v. 8, viii. 2, 29, 
33> 35» 33> 1X. 5, Xi. 24, etc.). 


pipay adrov . . . pydev BAdpav adrdv, ‘ Having thrown him” 
down in convulsions (o7apdfav Mk.). . . without (as one might 
have expected) having injured him at all.” With obdé& BAdwav we 
should have had a mere statement of fact. But in N.T we com- 
monly have «7 with participles: comp. xi. 24, xii. 47, and see Win. 
lv. 5. 6, p.607. For pndév BAdWav Mk. has dovicav dovi peyadn. 
It was the convulsions and the loud cry which made the spectators 
suppose that the man had been injured. The malice of the demon 
made the healing of the man as painful as possible. Hobart 
classes both fiérrey and BAawrew as medical words, the one being 
used of convulsions, the latter of injury to the system (Med. Lang. 
of Lk. p. 2). 

86. éyéveto OdpBos. Mk. has eapGyOyocav; but Lk. is fond of 
these periphrases with yivomat (i. 65, vi. 49, Vili. 17, xii. 40, xili. 2, 4, 
Xvill. 23, etc.): see on iii, 22, The word expresses amazement 
akin to terror, and the subst. is peculiar to Lk. (v. 9; Acts iii. 10). 
Just as Christ’s doctrine amazed them in comparison with the 
formalism of the scribes, so His authority over demons in compari- 
son with the attempts of the exorcists: all the more so, because a 
single word sufficed for Him, whereas the exorcists used incanta- 
tions, charms, and much superstitious ceremonial (Tob. viii. 1-3 ; 
Jos. Anz. viii. 2. 5; Justin, Afo/. ii. 6; Try. Ixxxv.). 

tis 6 Aédyos obtos. Not, Quzd hoc red est? “What manner a 
thinge is this?” (Beza, Luth. Tyn. Cran. Grotius), but Quod est 
hoc verbum? “What is this word?” (Vulg. Wic. Rhem. RV.). 
It is doubtful whether in N.T. Adyos has the meaning of “event, 
occurrence, deed”: but comp. i. 4 and Mk. i. 45. Whether Adyos 
is here to be confined to the command given to the demon, or 
includes the previous teaching (ver. 32), is uncertain. Mk. i. 27 is 
in favour of the latter. In this case we have an ambiguous drt to 
deal with ; and once more “because” or “for” is more probable 
than “that” (see on i. 45). But if “that” be adopted, 6 Adyos has 
the more limited meaning: “What is this word, that with authority?” 
etc. 

év éfoucia kal Suvdper. eLovoia, cud non potest contradic: ; dvvape, 
cut non potest resisti (Beng.). Mk. has xar’ éfovoiay only. The 
beloved physician is fond of dvvapis, esp. in the sense of “ inherent 
power of healing” (v. 17, Vi. 19, Vili. 46, ix. 1; Acts iii. 12, iv. 7, 
vi. 8). Mk. has it only once in this sense (v. 30), and Mt. not at 
all. The plural in the sense of “ manifestations of power, miracles” 
(x. 13, xix. 37), is freq. in Mt. and Mk. See on Rom. i. 16. 

37. éfemopedeto jXx0s wept adtod. In these sections attention is 
often directed to the impression which Jesus made on His audi- 
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ences (vv. 20, 22, 32, 36, v. 26), and to the fame which spread 
abroad respecting Him (vv. 14, 15, 37, 40, V- 15,17). “Hyxos (6) 
occurs only here, Acts ii. 2, and Heb. xii. 19. In xxi. 25, jxovus 
may be gen. of either 7 4x or 76 jxos. But the existence of 76 
#xos is donbtful. The more classical word is 4 77%, of which 
6 jxos is a later form. Hobart classes it as a medical word, esp. 
for noises in the ears or the head (p. 64). 

As already stated, this healing of a demoniac is recorded 
by Mk., but not by Mt. Ebrard and Holtzmann would have us 
believe that it is to compensate for this omission that Mt. gives two 
demoniacs among the Gadarenes, where Mk. and Lk. have only one. 


In considering the question of demonzacal possesston we must never lose sight 
of the indisputable fact, that our sources of information clearly, consistently, and 
repeatedly represent Christ as healing demoniacs by commanding demons to 
depart out of the afflicted persons. Zhe Synoptic Gospels uniformly state that 
Jesus went through the form of casting out demons. 

If the demons were there, and Christ expelled them and set their victims 
free, there is nothing to explain: the narrative is in harmony with the facts. 

If the demons were not there, and demoniacal possession is a superstition, we 
must choose between three hypotheses. 

1. Jesus did not employ this method of healing those who were believed to 
be possessed, but the Evangelists have erroneously attributed it to Him. 

2. Jesus did employ this method and went through the form of casting out 
demons, although He knew that there were no demons there to be cast out. 

3. Jesus did employ this method and went through the form of casting out 
demons, because in this matter He shared the erroneous belief of His con- 
temporaries. 

n the whole subject consult articles in D.&.*, Schaff-Herzog, Excy. Brit. 
on ‘‘Demoniacs,” ‘* Demons,” ‘‘ Demonology”; Trench, A@racles, No. 5; 
Caldwell, Contemp. Rev. Feb. 1876, vol. xxvii. pp. 369 ff. No explanation is 
satisfactory which does not account for the uniform and repeated testimony of 
the Evangelists, 


88, 89. The Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-law. Mk. i. 30. 


It is quite beyond doubt that the relationship expressed by ev@epd is either 
‘* wife’s mother” or ‘‘husband’s mother” (xii. 53; Mt. viii. 14, x. 35; Mk. 
i, 30; Ruthi. 14, ii. 11, 18, 19,23; Mic. vii. 6; Dem. Plut. Lucian). So also 
aevOepés is either ‘‘ wife’s father” or ‘‘ husband’s father” (Jn. xviii. 13; Gen. 
XXXVili. 25, 38; Judg. i. 16; 1 Sam, iv. 19, 21). But for ‘‘ wife’s father” the 
more indefinite yau8pés (‘‘a relation by marriage”) is freq. in LXX (Exod. 
iii. 1, iv. 18; Num. x. 29; Judg. iv. 11, xix. 4, 7,9). In Greek there is a dis- 
tinct term for ‘‘ stepmother,” viz. the very common word pyrpud (Hom. Hes. 
Hdt. AXsch. Plat. Plut.); and if Lk. had intended to designate the second 
wife of Peter’s father, he would have used this term. That he should have 
ignored a word in common use which would express his meaning, and employ 
another word which has quite a different meaning, is incredible. That Peter 
was married is clear from 1 Cor. ix. 5. Clement of Alexandria says that Peter’s 
wife helped him in ministering to women,—an apostolic anticipation of Zenana 
missions (S¢vom. iii. 6, p. 536, ed. Potter). He also states that Peter and Philip 
had children, and that Philip gave his daughters in marriage (¢d¢d. p. 535, ed. 
Potter, quoted Eus. , Z. iii. 30. 1); but he gives no names. It is remarkable 
that nothing is known of any children of any one Apostle. This is the first 
mention of Peter by Lk., who treats him as a person too well known to need 
introduction. For other miracles of mercy on the sabbath see on xiv. 1, 
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38. *Avaotas S€ dd Tis cuvaywyis. This may refer to Christ’s 
rising from His seat; but it is more natural to understand it of 
His leavirig the synagogue. The verb is used where no sitting or 
lying is presupposed, and means no more than preparation for 
departure (i. 39, xv. 18, 20, xxili. 1; Acts x. 20, xxii. ro): see on 
i. 39. Mk. has eS ee the plur. including Simon and Andrew, 
James and John. Neither Lk. nor Mt. mention the presence of 
disciples, but Peter, and perhaps Andrew, may be understood 
among those who #purycav airdy epi airis. 

cuvexonevy tupeT@ preyddw. Perhaps all three words are medical, 
and certainly ovvéxyouae occurs three times as often in Lk. as in the 
rest of N.T. Galen states that fevers were distinguished as 
“oreat” and “slight,” weydAo: and opexpol (Hobart, p. 3). Comp. 
Plat. Gorg. 512 A. Note the analytical tense. 

89. émotdis émdvw adtis émetiynoev. Instead of this both Mt. 
and Mk. state that He touched her hand. Proximus accessus 
ostendebat, virtutt Jesu cedere morbum, neque ullum corpori ejus a 
morbo imminere periculum (Beng.). The éreriunoev of ver. 35 does 
not show that the use of the same word here is meant to imply that 
the fever is regarded as a personal agent. But comp. xiii. 11, 16; 
Mk, ix. 17, 23. The ddjxev, which is in all three narratives, 
harmonizes with either view. In any case this unusual mode of | 
healing would interest and impress a physician; and Lk. alone 
notices the suddenness with which her strength returned. For 
Tapaxpype See On V. 25. 

Sinkover adtots. Mk. has air@: the adrots includes the disciples 
and others present. Her being able to minister to them proves 
the completeness of the cure. Recovery from fever is commonly 
attended by great weakness. And this seems to be fatal to the view 
of B. Weiss, that Christ’s cures were “momentary effects produced 
by His touch, which, although the result was absolutely certain, yet 
merely began a healing process that was completed in a perfectly 
natural way.” What is gained by such an hypothesis? 


The Attic form of the imperf. of diaxovéw is edvaxdvouv ; but dinxdvovy is 
the reading of the MSS. in Eur. Cyc/. 406 (Veitch, s.v.). Comp. viii. 3; Mt. 
vee kenya £55 Mic i 23,305 JD. xii. 23) 0 Peti12. 


40, 41. Numerous Healings in the Evening. LVous rencontrons 
ici un de ces moments dans la vie du Seigneur ou la puissance miracu: 
leuse se déployait avec une richesse particulitre vi. 19” (Godet, 
i. p. 339). Comp. Mt. viii. 16, 17; Mk. i. 32-34. The healing 
of the demoniac (ver. 35), and of Peter’s mother-in-law, had proved 
that He could heal diseases both of mind and body. All three 
note the two kinds of healing; but “the physician separates the 
two with special distinctness, and lends no support to the view 
that possession is merely a physical disorder.” 
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40. Avvovtos 52 tod fAtov. Mt. has Olas 8 yevouévys, while 
Mk. has ’Oyfias 8& yevopevys, dre COvoev 6 HAvos. We infer that 
here Mk. gives us the whole expression in the original tradition, of 
which all three make use ; and that Mt. uses one half and Lk. the 
other half of it. See v. 13, xxii. 34, xxiii. 38, for similar cases. 
Some infer that Mk. has combined the phrases used by the other two, 
and therefore must have written last of the three. But an analysis 
of the passages which all three have in common shows that this is 
incredible. The literary skill required for combining two narra- 
tives, without adding much new material, would be immense ; and 
Mk. does not possess it. It is much simpler to suppose that Mk. 
often gives the original tradition in full, and that the other two 
each give portions of it, and sometimes different portions. See E. 
A. Abbott, Zxcy. Brit. oth ed. art. “Gospels,” and Abbott and 
Rushbrooke, Zhe Common Tradition of the Syn. Gosp. p. Vi. 

Avvovtos. ‘When the sun was setting,” or “ere the sun was 
set,” as the hymn gives it! The eagerness of the people was such 
that the very moment the sabbath was over they began to move 
the sick: comp. Jn. v. 10. Note Lk.’s favourite dravrtes. 

évl Exdotw adtav Tas xelpas émitiBeis. Lk. alone preserves this 
graphic detail, which emphasizes the laborious solicitude of the 
work. Sic singuli penitius commoti sunt ad fidem (Beng.). It does 
not apply to the demoniacs, who were healed Adyw, as Mt. states. 


The action is a generally recognized symbol of transmdsston, especially in 
conferring a blessing (Gen. xlviii. 14; Lev. ix. 22, 23; Mk. x. 16). It is also 
used to symbolize the transmission of guilt (Lev. i. 4, iii. 2, vili. 14, xvi. 21, 
22). The statement that ‘‘our Lord healed at first by laying on of hands, but 
gradually passed over to the exclusive use of the word of power, in order that 
He might not encourage the popular idea that there was a necessary connexion 
between the laying on of hands and the cure,” is not confirmed by Scripture. | 
The nobleman’s son and the man at Bethesda were healed by a word (Jn. iv. 50, 
v. 8); Malchus, by a touch. There was no necessity to use either word or 
touch. He could heal by an act of will, and at a distance from His person 
(vii. 10, xvii. 143 Jn. iv. 50). But He more often used means, possibly to aid 
the faith of those who needed healing (xiii. 13, xiv. 4, Mt. viii. 3, ix. 29; Mk. 
vii. 33, Vili. 23, 25; Jn. ix. 6: comp. Mk. v. 23, 28, 41, vii. 32, viii. 22). 
The fact that Jesus commonly used some action in healing made the Jews the 
more irate at His healing on the sabbath. Excepting Acts xvii. 25, Qepamedw in 
N.T. is always ‘‘ heal, cure,” not merely “‘ serve, take care of.” Like colere, it 
is used of service both to God and to men; and like curare, it is both “‘ to care 
for” and ‘‘to cure.” The imperfects, ¢@epdmevey and é£ipxero, mark the con- 
tinuance and repetition of the actions, 


41. é&jpxeto $é Kat Sadia das woANGv, “But demons also” 


1 The form ddvw seems to be Ionic, but occurs once or twice in Attic prose 
(Veitch, s.v.). Except duce or édu in Mk. i. 32, the word does not occur again 
in N.T. It is freq. in LXX (Judg. xiv. 18; 2 Sam. ii. 24; 1 Kings xxii. 36; 
2 Chron. xviii. 34, etc.). It means ‘‘sink into, enter,” 1év7ov or the like being 
expressed or understood. Lk. never uses the unclassical éyla (ix. 12, xxii. 14, 
xxiii. 54, xxiv. 29), which occurs ofter ” Mt. and Mk. and twice in Jn. 

1 
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(as well as diseases) “came out of many.” For 8é kai see on iii. 9, 
and for éf€pxec@ar dé see on ver. 35: both are characteristic of 
Lk. He alone mentions the xpdfew of the demons. There is not 
much difference between 6 vids tod @cod here and 6 dytos tod Oeod 
in ver. 34. In both cases it is the presence of Divine holiness 
which is felt and proclaimed. Phil. ii. 10 is here not to the point ; 
for xarax6dvia there probably does not mean devils. 

odk ela atta Aadetv, or. “He suffered them not to speak, 
because.” Not, “suffered them not to say that”; which would 
require Aéyew. In N.T. Aadety and Aye are never confused ; not 
even Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 17; 1 Thes. i. 8. Excepting Mt. 
xxlv. 3 and 1 Cor. x. 13, édw is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 55; 
Acts v. 38, xiv. 16, xvi. 7, xix. 30, Xxiil. 32, XxVii. 32, 40, xxviii. 4) ; 
and eiwv is the usual form of imperf. 


Godet’s suggestion, that the demons wished to compromise Jesus by exciting 
a dangerous enthusiasm among the people, or to create a belief that there was a 
bond of connexion between their work and His, is gratuitous. Their cries are 
more like involuntary exclamations of dismay. That Jesus should not allow 
them to make Him known was natural, although Strauss condemns it as incon- 
sistent. Vec tempus erat, nec hi precones (Beng. on Mk. iii. 12). ‘* It was not 
meet that unclean demons should usurp the glory of the apostolic office” (Cyril 
Alex.). Jesus had rejected the offered assistance of the evil one in the 
wilderness, and could not desire to be proclaimed as the Messiah by His 
ministers. Moreover, while the national ideas respecting the Messiah remained 
so erroneous, the time for such proclamation had not yet come. Comp. 
Jn. vi. 15. ; 


42, 43. The Multitude’s Pursuit of Him. Comp. Mk. i. 35-39 
Although Lk. has some features which Mk. has not, the latter’s 
account is more like that of an eye-witness. 

42. Tevopévns 8 hpepas. See on vi. 12. Mk. has the strong 
expression mpwt évvvxa diay, It was so early that it was still like 
night. This shows His anxiety to escape the multitude and secure 
time for refreshment of His spiritual nature by converse with God: 
Mk. adds xéxei rpoondyero. Jesus had probably passed the night 
in Simon’s house ; and for of éyAo. Mk has Siuwv kai of per avrod, 
for as yet Jesus had no fixed disciples. Peter in telling Mk. of the 
incident would say, “ We went after Him.” 

ot dxdou éreLhtouv atrév. “The multitudes kept seeking for 
Him.” The ém- marks the direction of the search: comp. érédo0y 
(ver. 17). They wanted more of. His teaching and of His 
miraculous cures. See on xi. 29. But neither this nor the 
moAAGv in ver. 41 proves that there had not been time to heal all 
who came the previous evening. Would He have sent any empty 
away? Lk. is fond of recording the eagerness of the people to 
come to Christ (v. 1, 19, Vi. 19, Vili. 19, 40, xii. I, xxi. 38: comp 
xix. 3 and xxiii. 8). 

HAVov ~ws adtod, kal Katetxov adrdv Tob pi mopedecOar am abdtav, 
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They did not leave off seeking wnti/ they reached Him, and they 
tried to stay Him from going away from them. 


This use of &ws with a person is not classical: comp. ws qudv (Acts 
ix. 33) and &ws Tod Bacihéws (1 Mac. iii. 26). Of place (iv. 29, x. 15) or of 
time (xxiii. 44) ws is common enough. 

With xaretyov (imperf. of attempted or intended action) comp, éxdédowy 
(i. 59). The 708 wh ropeveoOat is not Lk.’s favourite construction to express 
purposes or result (see on i. 74), but the gen. after a verb of detention or 
prevention: comp. Rom. xv. 22. For the apparently superfluous negative 
comp. xx. 27, xxlv. 16; Acts x. 47, xiv. 18, xx. 27. Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 409; 
lxv. 2. B, pe 755+ 


48. Kai tats érépais médeow. Placed first for emphasis. “To 
the other cities also (as well as to Capernaum) I must preach the 
good tidings.” It is a rebuke to them for wishing to monopolize 
Him. It is not a rebuke for interrupting His preaching by 
requiring Him to work miracles. There is no evidence that He 
ever regarded these works of mercy as an interruption of His 
ministry, or as an unworthy lowering of it. On the contrary, they 
were an essential part of it; not as evidence of His Messiahship, 
but as the natural work of the great Healer of body and soul. 
They were, moreover, an important element in His teaching, for 
His miracles were parables. As evidence they did not prove His 
Messiahship, and He did not greatly value the faith which was 
produced by them (Jn. iil. 23, 24). He Himself regarded them as 
merely auxiliary (Jn. xiv. 11). He warned His disciples that false 
Christs and false prophets would work miracles (Mk. xiii. 22), just as 
the O.T. had warned the Jews that a Prophet was not to be believed 
simply because he worked miracles (Deut. xiii. 1-3). And, as a 
matter of fact, Christ’s miracles did not convince the Jews (Jn. 
xii. 37). Some thought that He was a Prophet (vii. 16, ix. 8, 19; 
Mt. xxi. 11; Jn. ix. 17), a view taken even by His disciples after 
the crucifixion (xxiv. 19); while others attributed His miracles to 
Satanic agency (Mt. xii. 24). On the other hand, the Baptist, 
although he wrought no miracles, was thought to be the Messiah 
(see on iii. 15). ‘The saying here recorded does not mean, there- 
fore, “You are mistaking My work. I came to preach the good 
tidings, not to do works of healing”: but, “ You are selfish in your 
desires. I came to preach the good tidings and to do works of 
healing to all, and not to a favoured few.” For edayyehioacGar see 
on ii. 10. 

Set. For the second time (ii. 49) Christ uses this word respect- 
ing His own conduct. Comp. ix. 22, xiii. 33, xvii. 25, xix. 5, 
Xxli. 37, xxiv. 26, 44, 46. His Work and His sufferings are ordered 
by Divine decree. The word is thus used of Christ throughout 
N.T. (Acts iii. 21, xvii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 25), 

thy Baodelay tod Oeod. This is Lk.’s first use of this frequent 
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expression (vi. 20, vii. 28, viii. 1, 10, etc.), which Jn. employs twice 
(ili. 3, 5), Mt. thrice (xii. 28, xxi. 31, 43), ancl Mk. often. For its 
import see Ewald, “ist. of Jsrae/, vi.. Eng. tr. pp. 201-210; 
Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Kingdom of God”; Edersh. Z. & 7. i. 
pp. 265-270. The émi todo refers to the whole of what precedes : 
“For this end,” viz. “to preach the good tidings everywhere in the 
land.” For this use of éré comp. xxiii. 48 and Mt. xxvi. 50. It 
is quite classical (Xen. Azad. ii. 5. 22, vil. 8. 4). For dweotddyv 
see on ver. 18. The evidence for it (§ BC DLX) as against 
dméotaApat (A QR) is overwhelming. Yet Godet says on peut 
hésiter. It refers to the mission from the Father, as does the 
eé7AOov of Mk. But it is possible to give the latter the inadequate 
interpretation of leaving the house at Capernaum. 

44. Kai fv Kyptcowy eis Tas cuvaywyds Tis “loudaias, This 
statement forms a conclusion to the section (14-44); and the 
analytical tense indicates that what is stated continued for some 
time. 


Both Lk. and Mk. have els ras suvayywyds, which in both cases has been 
altered into the easier év rats suvaywyais. The els may be explained asa 
pregn. constr., ‘‘ He went into the synagogues and preached there” or as ex- 
pressing the motion or direction of the preaching (Mk. iv. 15; Jn. viii. 26). 
Comp. és rév Sijuov tadra Aéywouw (Thue. v. 45. 1), It seems probable that 
the reading "Iovéatus (§ BC LQR) is the original one, which has been 
corrected to T'adiAalas (A DXT'A A II) on account of its difficulty. But, as 
in i. 5 and vii. 17, Judea may here mean the whole country of the Jews, 
Palestine. Lk. often uses Iovéala in this sense (xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, 
xi. I, 29, xxvi. 20; comp. Gal. i. 22). Classic writers use the term in much 
the same manner. Strabo means by it all the region from Lebanon south- 
wards, 


V. 1-VI. 11. From the Call of the first Disciples to the Nomina- 
tion of the Twelve. 


This section presents a symmetrical arrangement, which possibly 
is intentional. The call of a leading disciple (1-11) is followed 
by two healings which provoke controversy (12-16, 17-26) ; and 
then the call of another leading disciple (27-39) is followed 
by two incidents on the sabbath, which again provoke controversy 
(vi. 1-5, 6-11). 

V. 1-11. The call of Simon. In Mt. iv. 18-22 and Mk. i, 
16-20 the narrative is the call of Simon and Andrew, and of James 


and John. Here Andrew is not mentioned. And although all obey 
the call (ver. 11), yet Simon alone is addressed (vv. 4, 10). But 
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the identity of this incident with that narrated by Mt. and Mk, can 
neither be affirmed nor denied with certainty. In Mt. and Mk. 
the disciples are fishing ; here they are washing their nets before 
putting them away. The important point is that in all narratives 
those called are at work. Similarly, Levi is called from his busi- 
ness. It would seem as if none of the Twelve were called when 
idle. 

1. *Eyéveto 8. See detached note at the end of ch. i. For rév 
3xov see On xi. 29; for év TH Tdv dxov emiKetoPar see On iii. 21 ; for 
tov hdyov Tod Ocod see On vill. 11; for kai introducing the apodosis 
see on ii. 21; and for kat adtés see on ver. 14. All these points, 
with the analytical fv éotds (i. 7, 10, 20, 21, etc.), are characteristic 
of Lk. Not often do we find so many marks of his style in so 
small a compass. Comp. viii. 22, 37, 40, 41. For the popular 
desire to behold Christ see on iv. 42. With émxeto@a. comp. xxil.. 
23; Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. ix. 16; Heb. ix. 10; Jos. Amv. xx. 5. 3. 
It is used in a literal sense Jn. xi. 38, xxi. 9. Here it is mainly 
figurative, but it includes the notion of physical pressure. The 
avrds distinguishes Jesus from the 6xAos: comp. iv. 15, 30. 

mapa Thy Aiyynv Tevynoapér. With characteristic accuracy Lk. 
never calls it a sea, while the others never call it a lake. Except 
in Rev. of the “lake of fire,” Aiuvy in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
When he uses @aAacoa, he means sea in the ordinary sense (xvii. 
2, 16,-xxt 725. Acts 1V,024, Cfe,). 

In AV. of 1611 both here and Mk. vi. 53 the name appears as ‘* Genesareth,” 
following the spelling of the Vulgate; but in Mt. xiv. 34 as “‘ Genesaret.” The 
printers have corrected this to ‘‘Gennesaret” in all three places. Tevynoapér 
is the orthography of the best MSS. in all three places. Josephus writes both 
Ayvn Tevynoaptris (Ant. xviii. 2. 1) and Aluvyn Tevynodp (B. J. iii. 10. 7). 
1 Mac. xi. 67 we have 7d twp rod Tevvnodp. But in O.T. the lake is called 
Oddacoa Xevéped (Num. xxxiv. 117; Josh. xii. 3) from a town of that name near 
to it (Josh. xix. 35). Josephus contrasts its fertility with the barrenness of the 
lower lake in the Jordan valley (B. /. iv. 8. 2): the one is the ‘‘Sea of Life,” 
the other the ‘‘Sea of Death.” See Stanley’s fine description of ‘‘ the most 
sacred sheet of water that this earth contains” (Szz. &° Pal. pp. 368-378) ; 
Farrar, Life of Chrést, i. pp. 175-182; Conder, D.&.? art. ‘*Gennesaret.” 


For mapd ¢. acc. after a verb of rest comp. xviii 35; Acts x. 6, 32; 
Heb. xi. 12: Xen. Azad. iii. 5. 1, vil. 2. 11. 

With jv éorw&s (which is the apodosis of éyévero), xal eldev is to be joined : 
“*Tt came to pass that He was standing, and He saw.” It is very clumsy to 
oe kal ards jv eorws parenthetical, and take kal eldev as the apodosis of 

VETO. 


2. of Sé Greets. “But the sea-folk” (GAs) or “fishermen.” It 
is one of many Homeric words which seem to have gone out of 
use and then to have reappeared in late Greek. Fishing in the 
lake has now almost ceased. The Arabs dislike the water. The 
washing of the nets was preparatory to hanging them up to dry. 
As distinct from virw, which is used of washing part of the human 
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body, and Ao%w, which is used of washing the whole of it, w\dvw is 
used of washing inanimate objects (Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 143 Gen. xlix. 
11; Exod. xix. 10). In Lev. xv. 11 all three words are used with 
exactly this difference of meaning. Trench, Sy. xlv. 

Ta Sixtua. The most general term for nets of all kinds, of which 
éudiBrnotTpov (Mt. iv. 18) and cayyvy (Mt. xiii. 47) are special 
varieties. Trench, Syz. lxiv.; D.Z. art. “Net.” 

8. éwavayayetv. The correct word for “putting off to sea” 
(2 Mac. xii. 4?; Xen. Hellen. vi. 2. 28): elsewhere in N.T. only 
Mt. xxi. 18 in the sense of “return.” For the double preposition 
comp. éravépxouat (x. 35, xix. 15) and éravaratw (x. 6). Christ 
uses Peter’s boat as a pulpit, whence to throw the net of the Gospel 
over His hearers. We have a similar scene Mk. iv. 1, and in 
both cases He sits to teach, as in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
Peter was probably steering, and therefore both before and after 
the sermon he is addressed as to the placing of the boat. But the 
letting down of the nets required more than one person, and hence 
the change to the plural (yaAdcare). Von statim promittit Dominus 
capturam : explorat prius obsequia Simonis (Beng.). 

5. Emortdta. Lk. alone uses éruordrys (viil. 24, 45, ix. 33, 49, 
xvil. 13), and always in addresses to Christ. He never uses 
“PaBGei, which is common in the other Gospels, esp. in Jn., but 
would not be so intelligible to Gentiles. The two words are not 
synonymous, émordrys implying authority of any kind, and not 
merely that of a teacher. Here it is used of one who has a right 
to give orders. 

8 SAns vuKTos Komudcavtes. Through the whole of the best 
time for fishing they had toiled fruitlessly. Only in bibl. Grk. has 
komidw the meaning of “ work with much effort, toil wearisomely ” 
(xii, 27; Acts xx. 35; Mt. vi. 28; Josh. xxiv. 13, etc). The 
original meaning is “become exhausted, grow weary” (Jn. iv. 6). 
Clem. Alex. quotes a letter of Epicurus, Myre véos vis dv peddérw 
dirocodgelv, pyre yépwv trdpxwv Kxomidtw pitocopay (Strom. iv. 8, 
p- 594, ed. Potter). 

émt S¢ 7H Aypatt cou xaddow Ta Sixtua, “But relying upon 
Thy word I will have the nets let down.” The “nevertheless” of 
AV. Cran. and Gen. is too strong: for that we should have wAqv 
(vi. 24, 35, etc.). For this use of émi, “on the strength of,” comp. 
ii, 20; Acts iv. 21. Win. xlviii. d, p. 491. The xaAdoare and 
moujoavtes show that the yaddow includes the employment of 
others. Excepting Mk. ii. 4 and 2 Cor. xi. 33, xaA dw is peculiar to 
Lk. (vv. 4, 5; Acts ix. 25, xxvii. 17, 30). With the faith involved 
in xaAdow 7a Sikrva. we may compare Kédevodv pe eADelv pds od 
éri 7a Doara (Mt. xiv. 28), 

6. cuvéxderoav mAHO0s ixOdwv wodd. Not a miracle of creation, 
but at least of knowledge, even if Christ’s will did not bring the 
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fish to the spot. In no miracle before the Resurrection does 
Jesus create ; and we have no sufficient reason for believing that 
the food provided at the second miraculous draught of fishes was 
created (Jn. xxi. 9-13). There is no exaggeration, as De Wette 
thinks, in Sveppyoero or in BuvOileoOou (ver. 7). The nets “were 
breaking,” z.e. beginning to break, when the help from the other 
boat prevented further mischief, and then both boats were over- 
loaded. On the masses of fish to be seen in the lake see Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 285, and D.B.? p. 1074: “The density 
of the shoals of fish in the Lake of Galilee can scarcely be con- 
ceived by those who have not witnessed them. They sometimes 
cover an acre or more on the surface in one dense mass.” 


The form f#eow occurs in poetry (Hom, //, XVili. 571, xxiv. 454) and late 
prose (Strab. xi. 14. 8). It is a collat. form of fiyyvume (Veitch, s.v., and 
Curtius, Ztym. 511, 661): but see on ix. 42. 


7. katéveucav tots petoxots. Possibly because they were too 
far off for a call to be heard. The other boat was still close to the 
shore (ver. 2), for Simon alone had been told to put out into deep 
water. The verb is freq. in Hom., and occurs in Hdt. and Plato, 
generally in the sense of “nod assent, grant.” Here only in N.T. 
Euthymius suggests that they were too agitated to call. 


Here and Heb. i. 9 (from Ps. xliv. 8) we have uéroxos as a subst. Comp. 
Heb. iii. I, 14, vi. 4, xii. 8: and see T. S. Evans on 1 Cor. x. 16-18 in 
Speaker's Com. ** As distinguished from ko.vwyds (ver. 10; Heb. x.-33), which 
suggests the idea of personal fellowship, uéroxos describes participation in 
some common blessing or privilege, or the like. The bond of union lies in 
that which is shared and not in the persons themselves” (Wsctt. on Heb. 
iii. 1). For ovA\aBéo@ar in the sense of “assist” comp. Phil. iv. 3. In 
class. Grk. the act. is more common in this sense. For #AQav see on i. 59. 


émdyoav dphdtepa Ta wrota dote BulifecOar aitd. For ézAncav 
see on i. 15; auPdrepor is another favourite word (i. 6, 7, vi. 39, 
vii. 42; Acts viil. 38, x. 16, xxili. 8); not in Mk. or Jn. “They 
filled both the boats, so that they degaz to sink”: comp. dueppycero. 
The act. is used 2 Mac. xii. 4 of the sinking of persons; by Poly- 
bius (ii. ro. 5) of the sinking of ships ; and 1 Tim. vi. 9 of sending 
down to perdition. Nowhere else in N.T. 

8. Xinwv Métpos mpocémecev tois ydvacw “Inood. This is the 
only place in his Gospel in which Lk. gives Peter both names, 
and it is the first mention of the surname: see on vi. 14. 


The constr. mpoomlmrreww Trois ‘yor. is quite classical (Eur. Or. 1332 3 comp. 
Mk. vii. 25 ; Soph. O. C. 1606) ; often with dat. of pers. (viii. 28, 47 3 Acts 
xvi. 29; Mk. iii. 11, v. 33). 


"Egede dn’ éyod, Not “ Leave my boat,” which is too definite, 
but, “Go out of my vicinity, Depart from me.” See on iv. 35. 
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It is quite erroneous to introduce here the notion that sailors 
believe it to be unlucky to have a criminal on board (Cic. De Vat. 
Deor. ii. 37. 89 ; Hor. Carm., iii. 2. 26). In that case Peter, like 
Jonah, would have asked to be thrown into the sea. That the 
Twelve, before their call, were exceptionally wicked, trép racay 
duapriay dvopwrépovs (Barn. v. 9), is unscriptural and incredible. 
But Origin seems to accept it (Con. Cels. i. 63; comp. Jerome, 
Adv. Pelag. iii. 2). See Schanz, ad loc. p. 198. 


Peter does not regard himself as a criminal, but as a sinful man ; and this 
miracle has brought home to him a new sense, both of his own sinfulness and of 
Christ’s holiness. It is not that he fears that Christ’s holiness is dangerous to a 
sinner (B. Weiss), but that the contrast between the two is felt to be so intense 
as to be intolerable. The presence of the sinless One is a reproach and a con- 
demnation, rather than a peril ; and therefore such cases as those of Gideon and 
Manoah (Judg. vi. 22, xili. 22), cited by Grotius and De Wette, are not quite 
parallel. Job (xlii. 5, 6) is a better illustration; and Beng. compares the 
centurion (Mt. viii. 8). The objection that Peter had witnessed the healing of 
his wife’s mother and other miracles, and therefore could not be so awestruck 
by this miracle, is baseless. It frequently happens that one experience touches 
the heart, after many that were similar to it have failed to do so. Perhaps, 
without being felt, they prepare the way. Moreover, this was a miracle in 
Peter’s own craft, and therefore was likely to make a special impression on 
him ; just as the healing of a disease, known to the profession as incurable, 
would specially impress a physician. 


Képve. The change from émordra (see on ver. 5) is remarkable, 
and quite in harmony with the change of circumstances. It is the 
** Master” whose orders must be obeyed, the “ Lord” whose holi- 
ness causes moral agony to the sinner (Dan. x. 16). Grotius, 
followed by Trench, points out that the dominion over all nature, 
including “the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas” (Ps. viii. 8), lost by Adam, is restored in 
Christ, the ideal man and the second Adam. But that Peter 
recognized this is more than we know. In what follows notice the 
characteristic rdvras and ovv. 

9. émt TH dypa Tdv ix@Jwv. This was the daszs of their amaze- 
ment: see small print on il. 33, and comp. Acts xiv. 3 and Rom. 
v. 14. There is no need to make dypu act. in ver. 4, “a catching,” 
and pass. here, “the thing caught.” “For a catch” in ver. 4; 
“at the catch of fish” here. If dy ovvéAaBov (BD X, Goth.) is 
the true reading, both may be act. But if 4 ocvvédaPor is right, 
then in both places dypa is pass. In either case we have the 
idiomatic attraction of the relative which is so freq. in Lk. See 
small print on iii. 19. The word is common in poetry both act. 
and pass. Not in LXX, nor elsewhere in N.T. Note the change 
of meaning from ovAAaPéoGou in ver. 7 to ovvédaBov. The verb 
is freq. in Lk., but elsewhere rare in N.T. 

10. “IdxwBov kat “lwdvyv. The first mention of them by Lk. 

TO 
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In Mt. and Mk. they were in their boat, mending their nets, when 
Jesus called them; and Mt. adds that Zebedee was with them, 
which Mk. implies (i. 20). For xotvwvot see on ver. 7. Are they 
the same as the péroyou? It is possible that Peter had his cowwvoi 
in his boat, while the péroxor were in the other boat. In any case 
the difference of word should be preserved in translation. This 
Tyn. Cran. and. Gen. effect, with “fellows” for péroyo. and 
“partners” for xowwvol. But Vulg. and Beza have soc for both; 
and RV. follows AV. with “partners” for both. 

eimev mpds Tov Xipwva “Iqoods. It is still Peter who is singled 
out for notice. Yet some critics affirm that it is the tendency of 
this Evangelist to depreciate Peter. For pi poBod see on i. 13: 
excepting Mk. v. 36 and Rev. i. 17, Lk. alone uses the expres- 
sion without an accusative. Peter’s sense of unworthiness was in 
itself a reason for courage. Quo magis sibi displicebat hoc magis 
Domino placet (Grotius). 

émé tod viv. The present moment is a crisis in his life, of 
which he was reminded at the second miraculous draught of fishes, 
when the commission given to him now was restored to him after 
his fall. Excepting 2 Cor. v. 16 and [Jn. viii. 11], dad rod viv is 
peculiar to Lk. (i. 48, xii. 52, xxii. 18, 69; Acts xviii. 6). Comp. 
ews Tod vov (Mt. xxiv. 21; Mk. xiii. 19) and dx tot viv (Rom. viii. 
Ze. Phils. 5), 

dvOpdmous eon Lwypdv. Both substantive and verb have special 
point (men instead of fish ; for Ze instead of for death) ; while the 
analytical tense marks the permanence of the new pursuit: comp. 
i. 20. This last is preserved in Rhem. “shalt be taking,” follow- 
ing Vulg. evis capiens. Beza seems to be alone in giving the full 
force of Cwypav (Zwds and aypetv): vivos capies homines. But to add 
“alive” in English deprives “men” of the necessary emphasis.! 
The verb is used of sparing the lives of those taken in battle: 
fdyper, "Atpéos vie, od O ava défar drowa (Hom. ZZ, vi. 46). Else- 
where in N.T only 2 Tim. ii. 26, of the evil one. Comp. the 
exhortation of Socrates to Critobulus: “AANA Gappav reipd dyabds 
yiyvesbat, Kat tovotros yuyvopevos Onpav émrxetpe rods Kadovs Te 
kayadovs (Xen. ALem. ii. 6. 28). 

1. katayaydvtes Ta hota. Like éravayayely in ver. 3, this is 
a nautical expression ; freq. in Acts (ix. 30, xxii. 30, xxiii. 15, 20, 
etc.). Comp. dvdyev, viii. 22. 

adévres mdvta ikohovbyoav atts. Even the large draught of 
fishes does not detain them. They are sure that He who has 
given them such marvellous returns from their usual business will 
be ready to provide for them when, at His summons, they abandon 

1Cod. Brix. has hominum eritis captores, including James and John, 


although xodd timere precedes. D has roujow yap twas aduets dvOpdhrwv (from 
Mt. and Mk.) after the insertion uw ylveoOe ddets ix Our. 
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their business. The call was addressed to Peter (ver. 10), but the 
sons of Zebedee recognize that it concerns them also; and they 
leave and follow. 


In this late Greek d¢lnw is preferred to Xelrw and its compounds, and 
dxodovdéw to ouae (which does not occur in N.T.) and its compounds. 


The fact that other disciples besides Peter obeyed the call and followed 
Jesus, is the main reason for identifying this narrative with Mk. i. 16-20, and 
Mt. iv. 18-22. All three have the important word d¢évres, and Mt. and Lk. 
have 7Ko\ovOnoay airg, for which Mk. has dw9\Oov érlcov aivrod. But note 
that Lk. alone has his favourite rdvra after dgpévres (comp. vi. 30, vii. 35, 
ix. 43, xl. 4, xii. 10). Against these similarities, however, we have to set the 
differences, chief among which is the miraculous draught of fishes, which Mt. 
and Mk. omit. Could Peter have failed to include this in his narrative? And 
would Mk. have omitted it, if the Petrine tradition had contained it? It is 
easier to believe that some of the disciples were called more than once, and that 
their abandonment of their original mode of life was gradual: so that Mk. and 
Mt. may relate one occasion and Lk. another. Even after the Resurrection 
Peter speaks quite naturally of ‘‘ going a fishing” (Jn. xxi. 3), as if it was still at 
least an occasional pursuit. But we must be content to remain in doubt as to 
the relation of this narrative to that of Mk. and Mt. See Weiss, Leben Jesu, 
I. iii. 4, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 54-59. 

This uncertainty, however, need not be extended to the relation of this 
miracle to that recorded in Jn. xxi. 1-14. It cannot be accepted as probable 
that, in the source from which Lk. drew, ‘‘ the narrative of the call of Peter has 
been confused with that of his reinstatement in the office which had been 
entrusted to him, and so the history of the miraculous draught of fishes which is 
connected with the one has been united with the other.” The contrast between 
all the main features of the two miracles is too great to be explained by confused 
recollection. 1. There Jesus is not recognized at first; here He is known 
directly He approaches. 2. There He is on the shore; here He is in Peter’s 
boat. 3. There Peter and John are together; here they seem to be in different 
boats. 4. There Peter leaves the capture of the fish to others ; here he is chief 
actor in it. 5. There the net is not broken; here itis. 6. There the fish are 
caught close to the shore and brought to the shore; here they are caught in 
deep water and are taken into the boats. 7. There Peter rushes through the 
water to the Lord whom he had lately denied ; here, though he had committed 
no such sin, he says, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
There is nothing improbable in two miracles of a similar kind, one granted to 
emphasize and illustrate the call, the other the re-call, of the chief Apostle. 

The way in which the Fathers allegorize the two miracles is well known, the 
first of the Church Militant, the second of the Church Triumphant. R. A. 
Lipsius would have it that the first is an allegory of quite another kind, the 
main point of which is the wéroxor in the other boat. He assumes that James 
and John are in Peter’s boat, and explains thus. That Christ first teaches and 
then suddenly speaks of fishing, tells us that the fishing is symbolical. The 
fishing in deep water is the mission to the heathen, which Peter at first is 
unwilling (?) to undertake (comp. Acts x. 14). The marvellous draught after the 
night of fruitless toil is the conversion of many heathen after the failure of the 
mission to the Jews. This work is so great that Peter with the two other 
Apostles of the Jews are unequal to it, and have to call Paul, Barnabas, and 
others to help them. Peter then recognizes his former unwillingness (?) as a 
sin, and both he and the sons of Zebedee are amazed at the success of the 
mission to the heathen (Gal. ii. 9). Thus the rejection of Jesus by the people 
of Nazareth (iv. 29, 30), and His preaching ‘‘to the other cities also” (iv. 43), 
teach the same lesson as the miraculous draught ; viz. the failure of the missiop 
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to the Jews and the success of the mission to the heathen (Jahrb. fiir prot. 
Theol. 1875, i. p. 189). The whole is exceedingly forced, and an examination 
of the details shows that they do not fit. If the common view is correct, that 
James and John were the wéroxo in the other boat, the whole structure falls to 
the ground. Had Lk. intended to convey the meaning read into the narrative 
by Lipsius, he would not have left the point on which the whole is based so 
open to misconception. Keim on the whole agrees with Lipsius, and dog- 
matically asserts that ‘‘the artificial narrative of Lk. must unhesitatingly be 
abandoned . . . It is full of subtle and ingenious invention . . . Its historical 
character collapses under the weight of so much that is artificial” (Jes. of az. iii. 
pp- 264, 265). Holtzmann also pronounces it to be ‘‘ legendary and consciously 
allegorical ” (27 loco). Does Peter’s apparently inconsistent conduct, beseeching 
Jesus to depart and yet abiding at His feet, look like invention ? 


12-16. The Healing of a Leper. Here we certainly have an 
incident which is recorded by all three Evangelists. The amount 
of verbal agreement is very great, and we may confidently affirm 
that all three make use of common material. Mt. (viii. 1-4) is the 
most brief, Mk. (i. 40-45) the most full; but Mt. is the only one 
who gives any note of time. He places the miracle just after Jesus 
had come down from delivering the Sermon on the Mount. 

On the subject of Leprosy see H. V. Carter, Leprosy and 
Llephantiasis, 1874; Tilbury Fox, Skim Diseases, 1877 ; Kaposi, 
Hautkrankheiten, Wien, 1880 ; and the literature given at the end of 
art. Aussatz in Herzog ; also in Hirsch, Hand. d. Pathologie, 1860. 

12. Kat i8oé. Hebraistic; in Mt. viii. 2, but not in Mk. i. 4o: 
the «ai is the apodosis to éyévero, as in ver. 1. No verb follows 
the idov, as if the presence of the leper were a surprise. Had the 
man disregarded the law in approaching the crowd? Or had the 
people come upon him suddenly, before he could avoid them? 
What follows shows a third possibility. 

wAypns Aémpas. This particular is given only by the beloved 
physician. His face and hands would be covered with ulcers and 
sores, so that everyone could see that the hideous disease was at 
a very advanced stage. This perhaps accounts for the man’s 
venturing into the multitude, and for their not fleeing at his 
approach ; for by a strange provision of the law, “if the leprosy 
break out abroad in the skin, and the leprosy cover all the skin of 
him that hath the plague, from his head even to his feet, . . . then 
the priest . . . shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague” 
(Lev. xiii. 12, 13). 

€Se70y abrod. Excepting Mt. ix. 38, the verb is peculiar in 
N.T. to Lk. and Paul. It is especially freq. in Lk. (viii. 28, 38, 
ix. 38, 40, x. 2, etc.) In LXX it represents a variety of Hebrew 
words, and is very common. Here Mk. has zapaxaddv. 

édv O€dys, Suvacat pe Kafapioa. All three accounts have these 
words, and the reply to them, @dAw, xaOapicOyr, without variation. 
The dvvaca: is evidence of strong faith in the Divine power of 
Jesus ; for leprosy was believed to be incurable by human means. 
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It was “the stroke” of God, and could not be removed by the 
hand of man. But it is characteristic of the man’s imperfect 
apprehension of Christ’s character, that he has more trust in His 
power than in His goodness. He doubts the will to heal. He 
says kafapioa rather than deparedoa or idoacbar because of the 
pollution which leprosy involved (Lev. xiii. 45, 46). In O.T. 
“unclean” and “clean,” not “sick” and “healed,” are the terms 
used about the leper. The old rationalistic explanation, ‘that 
nafapioat means “to pronounce clean,” and that the man was 
already cured, but wanted the great Rabbi of Nazareth to absolve 
him from the expensive and troublesome journey to Jerusalem, 
contradicts the plain statements of the Gospels. He was “full of 
leprosy” (Lk.); “immediately the leprosy departed from him” 
(Mk. Lk.). If xafapicat means “to pronounce clean,” then 
kabapic Ont. means “be thou pronounced clean.” Yet Jesus sends 
him to the priest (Lk. Mk. Mt.). Contrast the commands of 
Christ with the prayers of Moses, Elijah, and Elisha, when they 
healed. 

13. éxtetvas thy xetpa. All three have this Hebraistic ampli- 
fication. In LXX the phrase commonly occurs in connexion 
with an act of punishment: Ex. vii. 5, 19, Vili. 1, 2, ix. 22, 23, 
Regis, 2, 122; (xiv. 16, 21, 26, 27/5 Wzek. vi 14; xiv. 9).xvi. 27, 
eaves, 25, 10, xxxv. 3.5 Zeph. 174, ib. 03 3 Jer. vier2;: xv. 6, “In 
N.T. it rarely has this meaning. Jesus touched the leper on the 
same principle as that on which He healed on the sabbath: the 
ceremonial law gives place to the law of charity when the two 
come into collision. His touch aided the leper’s faith. 

4) Aémpa dwpdOev da adtod. Here again (see on iv. 40) Mk. 
has the whole expression, of which Lk. and Mt. each use a part. 
Mk. has déapAOev dm airod 4 dézpa, kat éxafapicGy, and Mt. has 
éxabapicOn airod 4 A€rpa. All three have edMéws or edOvs, showing 
that Jesus not merely prepared the way for a cure which nature 
accomplished, but healed the leper at once by His touch. 

14. kal attés. Lk.’s favourite form of connexion in narrative: 
we. %, 17,37, 1. 17, 22, 28, ll, 23, Iv. 15, Vi. 20, etc: 

mapyyyekev. The word is specially used of commanders 
whose orders are passed along the line (wapd), and is freq. in Lk. 
(viii. 29, 56, ix. 21; Acts i. 4, iv. 18, v. 28, 40, x. 42, etc.); rare 
in Mt. (x. 5, xv. 35) and Mk. (vi. 8, viii. 6); not in Jn. All the 
others use évréAAco Oo, and Mt. aw: both of which are rare in 
Lk. Here Mt. and Mk. have Aéye. 

pndevi eimetv. The charge was given with emphasis (dpa 

pndevi_pndev eiarys) and sternness (éu8piunodpuevos), as Mk. tells 
us. The meaning of it is variously explained. To prevent (1) the 
man from having intercourse with others before being pronounced 
clean by proper authority; (2) the man from becoming proud 
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through frequent telling of the amazing benefit bestowed upon 
him ; (3) the przests from hearing of the miracle before the man 
arrived, and then deciding, out of hostility to Jesus, to deny the 
cure; (4) the people from becoming unhealthily excited about 
so great a miracle. Chrysostom and Euthymius suggest (5) that 
Christ was setting an example of humility, dddéoKxwy 76 dxdparacrov 
Kai dduAdtpov, in forbidding the leper to proclaim His good deeds. 
Least probable of all is the supposition (6) that “our Lord desired 
to avoid the Levitical rites for uncleanness which the unspiritual 
ceremonialism of the Pharisees might have tried to force upon 
Him” for having touched the leper. The first of these was prob- 
ably the chief reason; but one or more of the others may be true 
also. The man would be likely to think that one who had been 
so miraculously cured was not bound by ordinary rules; and if he 
mixed freely with others before he was declared by competent 
authority to be clean, he would give a handle to Christ’s enemies, 
who accused Him of breaking the law. In the Sermon on the 
Mount He had said, “Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets” (Mt. v. 17); which implies that this had been 
said of Him. The command pydevi pndev eirys is further evidence 
that Jesus did not regard miracles as His chief credentials. And 
there are many such commands (viii. 56; Mt. ix. 30, xii. 16; 
Mk. 1. 34, lil. 12, V. 43, Vii. 36, vill. 26). 
GNA ame Sei~ov ceavrdy TH lepe?. Sudden changes to the ovatzo 
directa are common after mapayyéAAw and similar verbs (Acts i. 4, xxiii. 22 ; 


Mk. vi. 8,9; comp. Acts xvii. 3; Tobit viii. 21; Xen. Azad. i. 3. 16, 20). 
Win. Ixiii. 2, p. 725. 


7 tepet, As in the original (Lev. xiii. 49), the sing. refers to 
the priest who was on duty at the time. Note the caus, “exactly 
as”: the reference is to Lev. xiv. 4-10, which enjoins rather ex- 
pensive offerings. Comp. Mt. i. 24. For the form Movojs see 
on li, 22. This charge is in all three narratives almost in the 
same words. On its import see Hort, /udaistic Christianity, p. 30. 

kabapiopos. Lmundatio (Vulg.), mundatio (fq) purgatio (a), 
purificatio (d). 

eis paptuptov aétots. ‘This addition is in all three, and various 
explanations have been suggested. That (1) the priests may be 
convinced of My Divine power; (2) the priests may see that I do 
not disregard the Law ; (3) the people may be convinced that the 
cure is complete, and that the leper may be readmitted to society ; 
(4) the people may see that I do not disregard the Law. It is the 
sacrifice which is the paprvpiov, and therefore the second or fourth 
explanation is to be preferred. Both may be right.} 


1 “*Tt is worthy of notice, that all the places where our Lord is stated to 
have met with lepers are in the central districts of Samaria and Galilee. . . . It 
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15. Suppxeto Sé p&ANov 6 Adyos wept adtod. Lk. does not state, 
as Mk. does, that this was owing to the man’s disobedience. Mt. 
omits both points. This use of dudpyouar of the spreading of a 
report is quite classical (Thuc. vi. 46. 5; Xen. Avad. i. 4.7). The 
word is a favourite one with Lk.; see on ii. 15. The paddov 
means “more than before, more than ever” (Jn. v. 18, xix. 8), 
or “all the more,” because of the command not to tell (xviii. 39 ; 
Acts v. 14, ix. 22, xxii. 2). 

cuvipxovto SxAou TohAol aKxovew Kal YepamedecOar amd tdv ‘do- 
GeverGv. For miracles mentioned as being numerous, but without 
details, comp. iv. 40, vi. 18, vii. 21. The constr. OepamevecOar aad 
is peculiar to Lk. (vii. 21, viii. 2). The usual constr. with 6ep. 
is the acc. (iv. 23, 40, ix. 1, etc.). For doQever comp. viii. 2, xili. 
11, 12; Acts xxviii. 9; Heb. xi. 34, where we have a similar 
constr., édvvapwébyoav ard dobevelas. 

16. aidtds Sé Fv Gwoxwpdv év tats épypors Kat mpooevydpevos. 
The verse forms one of those resting-places with which Lk. fre- 
quently ends a narrative (i. 80, ii. 20, 40, 52, ili. 18-20, iv. 13, 15, 
30, 44). “But He” on His part, in contrast to the multitudes 
who came to see Him, “was in retirement in the deserts, and in 
prayer.” See on iii, 21. The analytical tense expresses what 
Jesus was engaged in while the multitudes were seeking Him. 
That they were unable to find Him is not implied here, and Mk. 
states the opposite. For the aérés comp. iv. 30, vi. 8, vill. 37, 54, 
xi. 17, 28, xxiii. 9; and for bmoydpew, ix. 10. The verb occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., but is freq. in class. Grk. Lk. alone uses 
the plur. of épypds (i. 80, viii. 29). See Bede, ad loc. 

For éy after a verb of motion, to express the rest which is the result of the 
motion, comp. Mt. xiv. 3; Jn. iii. 35; 2 Cor. viii. 16. Such condensed 
constructions are not common, if found at all, in earlier writers. The con- 
verse use of els after verbs of rest is more common (xi. 7, xxi. 37; Acts ii. 39, 
vii. 4, Vili. 20, 23, 40, etc.). Win. 1. 4. a, p. 514. 

17-26. The Healing of a Paralytic. Mt. ix. 1-8; Mk. ii. 1-12. 
We again have a narrative which is narrated by all three Synoptists 
in a way which shows that they are using common material. Mt. 
is again the most brief. Mk. and Lk. agree in the details, but 
differ considerably in the wording. Different translations of the 
same Aramaic original, or of two very similar Aramaic originals, 
would account for these similarities and differences. The cast of 
the opening verse is very Hebraistic, as is shown by éyévero, by 
év pia Tov ypepdy, by Kal adrds, and by dvvayus Kvpuov jv eis. See 
on iv. 36 and on viii. 22. The év wid tov juepav is an. absolutely 
indefinite expression, which we have no right to limit. Mt. and 
Mk. give no date. The phrase €y weg roy is peculiar to Lk. 


is just in this district that to this day we find the colonies of lepers most 
numerous” (Tristram, Lastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 19). 
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17. ¢apicato. The first mention of them by Lk., who assumes 
that his readers know who the Pharisees were. This introduction 
of them stamps them as hostile to Christ ; and we have here the 
first collision in Galilee between Jesus and the authorities at 
Jerusalem. On the Pharisees see Jos. Amz. xiii. 5. 9, x. 6, xvil. 2. 
4, Xviil. 1. 2, 3; B./ ii. 8.14; Schiirer, Jewzsh People, II. i. § 26, 
p. 10; Hausrath, 4.7. Times, i. p. 135; Keim, Jes. of Vaz. i. p. 
321; Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. pp. 96, 97, 310-324. 

vopodiddoxahor. The word is formed on the analogy of tepodidao- 
Kaos and xopodwdoxados, but is not Classical. Elsewhere only 
Acts v. 34 and 1 Tim. i. 7. In all three cases teachers of the 
Jewish Law are meant, and the term is almost a synonym for ot 
ypoppareis in the N.T. sense. That they had come ék méons copys 
ris Fadthalas Kat “loudaias is, of course, a popular hyperbolical 
expression, and illustrates Lk.’s fondness for ra@s: comp. vi. 17. 

Suvaps Kuptou jv eis To idoOar adtév. “The power of Jehovah 
was present for Him to heal with”; ze. for Jesus to employ in 
working miracles of healing. See on iv. 36 and comp. 1. 35, xxiv. 
49; Acts vi. 8. Hence miracles are often called dvvapeis, or out- 
comes of the power of God. ‘Trench, Syz. xci. The failure to 
see that atréy is the subject, not the object, of i@c@o. produced 
the corrupt reading atrovs (A C D and versions). This corrupt 
reading produced the erroneous interpretation of Kvpiov as mean- 
ing Christ. Lk. often calls Christ “the Lord”; but in such cases 
Kupuios always has the article (vii. 13, x. I, Xi. 39, Xii. 42, xiii. 15, 
Xvii. 5, 6, xviil. 6, xix. 8, xxii. 61). Kvpsos without the article 
means Jehovah (i. 11, ii. 9, iv. 18; Acts v. 19, viil. 26, 39, xii. 7). 
This verse shows us Jesus armed with Divine power and con- 
fronted by a large body of hostile spies and critics. What follows 
(vv. 19, 26) proves that there was also a multitude of curious 
spectators, who had not declared for either side, like the multitude 
round Elijah and the prophets of Baal on Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 
21). 


Except in quotations from LXX (Mt. xiii. 15; Jn. xii. 40) and one other 
passage (Jn. iv. 47), léc@a1 with act. signif. is peculiar to Lk. (vi. 19, ix. 2, 
II, 42, Xiv. 4, xxii. 51; Acts ix. 34, x. 38, etc.). 


18. Ss Hv' mapadedupevos. ‘ Here and wherever St. Luke men- 
tions this disease, he employs the verb wapaAveoOat, and never 
mapaAdutucds. The other N.T. writers use the popular form zapa- 
Avtixds, and never use the verb, the apparent exception to this, 
Heb. xii. 12, being a quotation from the LXX, Is. xxxv. 3. St. 
Luke’s use is in strict agreement with that of the medical writers” 
(Hobart, AZed. Lang. of St. Lk. p. 6). 

é{jtouv adtoy ciceveyxetv. Into the house, although it has not 
yet been stated that Jesus was ina house. Mk. tells us that there 
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were four bearers, and that the place was thronged even about the 
door. For évémov see small print on i. 15. 


19. For 4) with a participle expressing a reason see small print on iii. 9. 
With zolas understand 6608 and comp. éxeivys (xix. 4). Here we should 
have expected did, which some inferior MSS. insert in both places. ‘‘ By 
what &zvd of a way” emphasizes their perplexity. For the omission of 4dés 
comp. iii, 5. Win. xxx. II, lxiv. 5, pp. 258, 738. The classical rhy dAdws 
illustrates this common ellipse. 


Sud tov dxdov. “ Because of the multitude”; not “through the 
multitude,” a meaning of did ¢ acc. which is found only in poetry 
and freq. in Hom. It was probably by means of outside steps 
that they “went up on to the top of the house.” Oriental houses 
sometimes have such steps; and in any case ‘adders could be 
used. ‘That the 8éua was a dwelling-house is not stated. In bibl. 
Grk. it means a voof rather than a house (Deut. xxii. 8; Josh. ii. 
6, 8), and in N.T. seems to imply a flat roof (xii. 3, xvii. 31; Acts 
x. 9; Mk. xii. 15; Mt. x. 27, xxiv. 17). It may have been over 
a large hall on the ground floor. Even if Jesus was teaching in 
the upper room of a dwelling-house (and the Rabbis often taught 
there), the difficulty of getting on to the roof and removing a small 
portion ot it would not be very great. Edersh. Azst. of J. WV. p. 253. 

Sud. tev Kepdipwv KabjKxay. The verb is peculiar to Lk. in N. T. 
(Acts ix. 25,X. 11, x Shp freq. in class. Grk. Mk. has dmeoréy- 
agav tiv oreyny dirov Hv, Kal eEopvgavtes xakaow. We need not 
infer from éfopvéavres that under the tiles was clay or mortar to be 
“dug ow.” But, it there was anything of the kind to be cut 
through and removed, this could easily be done without serious 
consequences to those who were in the crowded room below. 
Men who had so much at stake, and who had got thus far, would 
not desist through fear of sprinkling a few persons with rubbish. 
To make these difficulties, which are very unsubstantial, a reason 
for rejecting the whole narrative as a legend, is rather childish 
criticism. ‘The constructor of a legend would not have made his 
details conspicuously incredible. The suggestion that Jesus was 
in a gallery outside the house, teaching the multitude in the open 
court below, is not helpful. In that case, why unroof the gallery? 
The sick man might have been let down to the front’of it. Need- 
less difficulty has been made about rather a simple matter.! 

ov 7 KAwidim. Lk. alone has his favourite ovv. ‘The sub- 
stantive occurs here only. It is the dim. of xAivy (viii. 16, xvii. 
34), and perhaps means here a portion of the xAivy mentioned in 
ver. 18. Not all of what had been used to bring him through the 
streets would be let down through the roof. Comp. xdwdprov 
(Acts v. 15). Double forms of diminutives are not uncommon; 


' For another explanation see Tristram, Zastern Customs, pp. 34, 35» 
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e.g. yovatkiov and ‘yuvaixdpiov (2 Tim. iii, 6); wadiov (i. 59, 66) 
and zaddpuoy (Jn. vi. 9); muvdxvov and mwaxid.oy (i. 63). Mk. has 
the inelegant xpdBarros, grabatus (Acts v. 15, ix. 33), for which 
the Greeks preferred oxiyaovs or oxipddtov. 

20. iSdv thy alotw attév. The faith of the man and of those 
who brought him. All three accounts have the words; but Mt. 
omits the persevering energy which proved how strong their faith 
was. We need not-assume that the paralytic himself did not share 
his friends’ confidence. 

For a full discussion of the Meaning of “‘ Faith” in the New Testament and 
in some Jewish Writings see detached note on Rom. i. 17. Here it will suffice 
to point out its four main uses for (1) belief in God ; (2) belief in His promises ; 
(3) belief in Christ ; (4) belief in some particular utterance or claim of God or of 
Christ. Of these four the last is the commonest use in the Synoptic Gospels, 
where it generally means belief in the power of Christ, or of God in Christ, to 
work miracles. The efficacy of Christ’s Een is commonly dependent upon 
the faith of those who are to be benefited by its exercise, as here. Comp. vii. 
50, viii. 48, xvii. 19, xviii. 42. By an easy transition this faith in the power of 
God or of Christ to work miracles becomes used of the conviction that the 


believer himself has received power to work miracles. Comp. xvii. 6. In 
xvili. 8 the faith to be found on earth means faith in the Son of Man. 


“AvOpare, ahewvtal gor at duaptiat gov. Mk. has réxvoy, and 
Mt. has @dpoet réxvov. It is not likely that Lk., the writer of the 
Gospel of grace for all, has deliberately changed the more tender 
address, because it seemed to be unsuitable to one who must, as 
he thinks, have been a grievous sinner. Comp. xii. 14 and xxii. 
57. And we affirm more than we know, if we say that this absolu- 
tion was necessary for the man’s cure, because otherwise he would 
not have believed that Jesus could heal him, and his faith was 
essential to the cure. He probably believed, and perhaps knew, 
that his malady was the direct consequence of his own sin (xiii. 2 ; 
Jn. v. 14, ix. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 30). But it does not follow from this 
that faith on his part was thus far absent. 

Suidas seems to be right in regarding d¢@éwvrae as a Doric form of the 
perf. indic. for dgeivrac, But it was admitted rather freely, even by Attic 
writers. Comp. dvéwvrat (Hdt. ii. 165. 1; but the reading is not certain) 
and eiwa from Ow (iv. 6), Win. xiv. 3. a, p. 96; Veitch, s. v. In Mt. and 
Mk. the true reading here is dglevrac: but ddéwyrat occurs again vii. 47, 48 ; 
I John ii. 12, and probably Jn. xx. 23. Some have regarded it as a sub- 


junctive: remissa sunto. Fritzsche (on Mt. ix. 2) pertinently asks, Quo zses 
aut more subjunctivum in talibus locts absolute positum defendas ? ; 


21. jp§avto Siadoyifecbar. Not a mere periphrasis for dveXoyé- 
gavro: see on iv. 21. Hitherto they had found nothing in His 
words to excite criticism. Here they seemed to see the oppor- 
tunity for which they had been watching, and their discussions 
forthwith began.1 The ypoppatets are evidently the same as the 


1 Tt has been suggested that fjoav caOquevor (Mk. ii. 6) and fptavro (= Foav 
épxbpevot) here are simply different trarislations of the Aramaic verb, which has 
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vomooddoKado. in ver. 17. Neither Mt. nor Mk. mention the 
Pharisees here; and both of them imply that the criticisms were 
not uttered aloud: év éavrois (Mt.), év rats xapdiars (Mk.). Even 
here utterance is not stated, for Aéyovres may be used of thoughts 
(xii. 57; Mt. xxi. 25). 

Tis éotiv obtos Ss Nadet BAaopypias ; An accidental iambic line. 
We have another ver. 39, if «iféws be admitted as genuine. The 
otros is contemptuous, as often (iv. 22, vii. 39, 49, ix. 9, xiv. 30, 
xv, 2, etc.) In N.T., as in class. Grk., BAaodyuia has the two 
meanings of “evil speaking” (Col. iii. 8; Eph. iv. 31; 1 Tim. vi. 4; 
Jude 9: comp. Rom. iii. 8, xiv. 16) and “blasphemy” (Mt. xii. 31, 
XxVl. 65; Rev. xiii. 6). These cavillers assume that Jesus has 
claimed to have pardoned the man on His own authority, not 
merely to have said that He knew that his sins have been forgiven 
by God. And Jesus does not say that they are mistaken in this. 
He acts on His own authority in accordance with the will of the 
Father, doing on earth what the Father does in heaven (Jn. v. 19, 
21). For ddvévor of sins comp. Mt. xii. 31; Mk. iii. 28; Rom. 
iv. 7, etc. 

22. émyvods S€ 6 *Inaois Tods Stadoytopods attav. The com- 
pound verb implies thorough and accurate knowledge (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12; Rom. i. 32; Justin, 77y. iii. p. 221 A). The-subst. émé- 
yvwors is used of “the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the 
perfection of knowledge: e.g. Prov. ii. 5; Hos. iv. 1, vi. 6; Eph. 
et 7, 1.23502) Pet. it, 2,8, 203. Clem, Alex. fed. li..s, p..173” 
(Lft. on Col. i. 9). Comp. the climax in Apost. Const. vii. 39. 1, 
yraors, ériyvwots, tAnpogopia. On both ériyvwous and diadoyw- 
povs see Hatch, 4zb/. Grk. p. 8. The latter seems here to mean 
“thoughts” (évOvpyjoes, Mt. ix. 4) rather than “discussions” 
(ix. 46). In LXX it is used of the counsels of God (Ps. xxxix. 6, 
xci. 6). It is, however, more often used in a bad sense (Ps. lv. 5, 
xciii. 11, cxlv. 4, etc.), and is specially freq. in Lk. (ii. 35, vi. 8, 
ix. 47, xxiv. 38). Not in Jn., and only once each in Mt. and Mk. 

év tais kapdiats Guay. This seems to imply that there had been 
no utterance. Christ read their thoughts. See on Rom. i. 21. 

23. tl éotw edxomdtepoy, eimety ... i eimetv, It is in this 
verse and the next that the three accounts are most similar— 
almost verbatim the same. The challenge is a very practical one, 
and the point of it is in the ciety. It is easier to say, “Thy sins 
are forgiven,” because no one can prove that they are not forgiven. 
But the claim to heal with a word can be easily and quickly 
tested, 


the very different meanings of “sitting at rest” and ** beginning”; or possibly 
of two verbs which are identical in spelling (Zxfosttor, April 1891, p. 285). 
See on iii. 23. But these possibilities seem to be too isolated and sporadic to 
be of great value in accounting for differences between the Gospels. 
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eixométepov. Lit. “‘more capable of being done with easy labour” (ed, 
xémos). In N.T. always in the comparative (xvi. 17, xvili. 25; Mk. x. 255 
Mt. xix. 24); but edxomoy occurs 1 Mac. iii. 18; Ecclus. xxii. 15. It is 
found in Polyb., but not in class. Grk.—For ris in the sense of ‘‘ whether of 
two” like érepos, as guds = uter, comp. xxii. 27; Mt. xxi. 31, xxiii. 17, 
XXVii. 17, 21; Xen. Cyr. iii. 1. 17. 


24. & vids tod dvOpdmov. This remarkable phrase in all four 
Gospels is invariably used by Christ of Himself ; upwards of eighty 
times inall. The Evangelists never use it of Him, and no one 
ever addresses Him by this title. Yet none of the four ever 
directs our attention to this strict limitation in the use of the 
phrase, so that their agreement must be regarded as undesigaed, 
and as evidence of their accuracy. 


In O.T. we have ‘‘son of man” used in three different connexions, and it 
must be noted that in each case the rendering in LXX is ulds dv@peov and not 
6 ulds ToD dvOpwrov. In the Psalms it is used of the ideal man: viii. 4, lxxx. 16, 
cxliv. 3, cxlvi. 3. In Zzekzel it is the title by which the Prophet is addressed, 
ii. I, 3, 6, 8, iii. 1, 34, etc. etc.; upwards of eighty times in all. In Danzels 
night visions (vii. 13, 14), “One like a son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days,” and received a dominion which was 
universal and eternal. With this should be compared various passages in the 
Book of Enoch, of which this is specially noteworthy. ‘‘ There I saw one who 
had a head of days, and His head was white like wool; and with Him was a 
Second, whose countenance was like the appearance of a man, and His counte- 
nance was full of grace, like one of the holy angels. And I asked one of the 
angels who were with me, and who showed me all the secrets, concerning this 
Son of Man, who He was, and whence He was, and why He goes with the 
Head of days. And he answered and said to me: This is the Son of Man who 
has justice, and justice dwells with Him ; and all the treasures of secrecy He 
reveals, because the Lord of the spirits has chosen Him, and His portion over- 
comes all things before the Lord of the spirits in rectitude to eternity. And this 
Son of Man, whom thou hast seen, will arouse the kings and mighty from their 
couches, and the strong from their thrones, and will loosen the bands of the 
strong, and will break the teeth of the sinners” (xlvi.). This Son of Man is the 
Messiah. He is called ‘‘ the Anointed” (xlviii. 11, li. 4), ‘‘ the Righteous One” 
(xxxvili. 2, lili. 6), ‘‘the Elect One” (gasszmz), and the Lord speaks of Him as 
““My Son” (cv. 2). That these Messianic passages in the Book of Enoch are 
of Christian origin is the opinion of a few critics, but it is difficult to maintain it. 
Everything distinctly Christian is absent. This Son of Man or Messiah is not 
the Word, is not God. That He has lived on the earth is nowhere intimated. 
Of the historical Jesus, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, or the Ascension, there 
is not a hint ; nor yet of baptism, or of the eucharist, or of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Why should a Christian write just what any Jew might accept about 
the Messiah and no more? But if the whole of the Book of Enoch was 
written before the birth of Christ, then we have sufficient evidence to show that 
when Christ was teaching on earth ‘‘Son of Man” was already accepted by the 
Jews as one title, although not a common one, for the Messiah. The idea of a 
weak and suffering Messiah was unwelcome to the Jews, and therefore a name 


1 Le Livre d’Hénoch, en particulier, lequel était fort lu dans P entourage de 
Jésus (Jude Epist. 14) sows doune la clef de expression de ‘Fils de Thomme,” 
et des rdées qui s’y rattachaient (Renan, V. de /. p. xi.). It is, of course, quite 
possible that the writer of the Book of Enoch took the idea from Daniel. For 
a discussion of the title see Dorner, Person of Christ, Eng. tr. I. i. p. 54. 
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which emphasized human weakness was not a favourite one. ‘‘But the very 
reason which induced them to avoid the title induced our Lord to take it. It 
expressed His Messiahship definitely enough for His purpose ; but it expressed it 
if that veiled and suggestive way which characterised the whole of His teaching 
on His own person. At the same time, it conveyed to those who had ears to 
hear the whole secret of the Incarnation. That which the Jews shrank from 
and ignored He rather placed in the forefront of His mission” (Sanday in the 
Expositor, Jan. 1891, p. 30, art. ‘‘On the Title, ‘Son of Man’”), 


émt tis ys. In all three accounts there is room for doubt as 
tc the words which this expression qualifies. Here either ¢fovciav 
éxet Or adrevar duaptias, In Mk. and Mt. it may qualify 6 vids rot 
avOpwrov. It is best taken with éfovoiay exe. But the difference 
in meaning is not great. 

eimey TH Tapahehupéevw. This is not the apodosis to iva «idjre, 
but a parenthesis:! the apodosis to iva «idjre is Sot A€yw. Note 
the emphasis on oof: “to ¢hee I say the crucial words.” Clement 
of Alexandria gives this address to the paralytic in singularly dif- 
ferent language: dvdora, dyot TO Twopepevw, Tov oKipumroda ef dv 
katdkecat AaBov abt olxade (Ped, i. 2, p. 101, ed. Potter). Prob- 
ably a paraphrase. : 

25. wapaxpipa dvaotas évimov.. Every one of these words is 
characteristic of Lk. For tapaxpjya Mk. has his equally charac- 
teristic «dvs, a feature which recurs Lk. vill. 44, 55, xviii. 43, 
xxii. 60. Lk. has rapaypjyo ten times in the Gospel and six times 
in the Acts: elsewhere only Mt. xxi. 19, 20. For advaords Mt. 
has éyepO«ts and Mk. 7yép0n xa: see on i. 39. For évidirov abrav 
Mk. has éuzrpoodey ravrwv. 

dpas éf 5 katéxerto, L/ doit porter maintenant ce grabat qui la 
si longtemps porte (Godet). The wording is peculiar to Lk., and is 
perhaps intended to suggest this inversion of relations. Lk. alone 
records that he glorified God.. The phrase do€dleuwv tov @edv 
is specially common with him (ver. 26, vii. 16, xiii, 13, xvii. 15, 
XVill. 43, xxiii. 47; Acts iv. 21, x1. 18, xxl. 20): once in Mk., twice 
in Mt., once in Jn. 


The reading é¢¢’ 6 (RU A) is an obvious correction to a more usual con- 
struction. For the acc. after a verb of rest comp. xxi. 35; Mt. xiii. 2; Mk. 
iv. 38; Jn. xxi. 4; also Plato, Sym. 212 D, émiorijvas él Tas Ovpas. 


26. éxotacts EXaBev Gravtas, Mk. has wévras, Mt. nothing. 
Lk. is fond of the stronger form. He alone records all three 
emotions—amazement, fear, and gratitude to God. The last is in 
all three. For ékotacis comp. Mk. v. 42, xvi. 8; Acts ili. 10; Gen. 
XxVil. 33; 1 Sam. xiv. 15; 2 Chron. xiv. 14. Mt., whose narrative 


1 That this parenthesis occurs in exactly the same place in all three proves 
that all three made use of a narrative, the form of which was already fixed, either 
in memory or in writing (Salmon, Jz. to NV. TZ. p- 121, 5th ed.). Comp. Lk, 
viii. 28, 29 with Mk. v. 7, 8, where we have similar agreement in arrangement. 
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is much the most brief, adds after éééacav rov @cdv, rov ddvra 
eovoiav roratrynv tois dvOpwrots, which seems to refer to the pre- 
ceding égovciay éyet. He who is se Son of Man, the ideal repre- 
sentative of the race, had vindicated His claim to possess authority 
to forgive sins. : 

EtSapev wapdSofa ofpepor. The adj. occurs here only in N.T 
In LXX it is not rare (Judg. xiii. 13; Wisd. v. 2; Ecclus. xlili. 25° 
2 Mac. ix. 24; 4 Mac. ii. 13). It is used of the miracles of Jesus 
in the famous passage, of very doubtful origin, in Josephus: coos 
dvyp, et ye dvdpa airov A€yew xpy Hv yap Twapaddfwv Epywv months 
(Ant, xviii. 3. 3). Whereas évdoga (xili. 17) has reference to the 
dé£a or glory of the agent, wapddoga refers to the dda or opinion of 
the spectators ; but ddéa in the sense of “opinion” or “ belief” is 
not found in N.T. For the mixed form of aor. eidapev see small 
print on i. 59, and comp. 1 Sam. x. 14 and 2 Sam. x. 14. 

27-39. The Calling of Levi and the Discussion about Fasting. 
Mt. ix. 9-17; Mk. ii. 13-22. In all three narratives this section 
is connected closely with the healing of the paralytic; but Mt. 
places both incidents much later, viz. after the return from the 
country of the Gadarenes. 


The common identification of Levi with Matthew is probably correct ; but 
his father must not be identified with the father of James the Less. Matthew 
is probably a contraction of Mattathias = “‘ Gift of God,” and this name may 
have been given to Levi after His conversion, like that of Peter to Simon. 
Comp. Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus (Acts i. 23). In Galilee it was 
common to have two names; and therefore both names may have been original. 
But if Levi was the earlier name, and was less well known among Christians, 
that would account for Mk. and Lk. using it, while Mt. equally naturally would 
let it be evident that a reAwvys had become, by Christ’s mercy, the well-known 
Apostle. There can be no reasonable doubt that the three narratives refer to 
the same incident. And, as Levi is mentioned in no list of the Twelve, and 
Matthew is mentioned in all such lists, the identity of Levi the rekdvns with Mt. 
the reAdvns and Apostle need not be doubted. Such doubts, however, are 
ancient. They existed in the Gnostic commentator Heracleon (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iv. 9, p. 595, ed. Potter), and were shared by Origen. They have been 
reproduced by Grotius (on Mt. ix. 9) and Michaelis; and more recently by 
Sieffert, Neander, Ewald, Keim, and Reuss. But a satisfactory solution, which 
is not contradicted by any evidence, is not to be rejected because it does not 
amount to demonstration. 


27. egj\0ev. So also Mk., while Mt. has wapdywv éxeier, 
Departure from the town, rather than from the house, is probably 
meant; and we therefore obtain no evidence as to the site of 
Capernaum. We may place Capernaum away from the lake, and 
yet suppose the reAdvioy to have been close to the shore. The 
customs collected there went to Herod Antipas, not to the imperial 
fiscus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11. 4, 5; B./. ii. 6. 3): see on xx. 25. 

€Vedoato teddynv. ‘Looked attentively at, contemplated, a 
tax-collector,” as if reading his character. The verb often implies 
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enjoyment in beholding (vii. 24; Jn.i. 14, 32, 38; 1 Jn.i.z). For 
the tehGvar see on ili. 12. The Talmud distinguishes two classes 
of reA@var: the Gaddaz or tax-gatherer (e.g. of income-tax or poll- 
tax), and the JZokhes or custom-house officer. The latter was 
specially hated, as having greater opportunities for vexatious 
exactions, especially from the poor. Levi was one of the latter. 
The great commercial route from Acre to Damascus, which con- 
tinued until the crusades as the wzé maris, passed the lake at.or 
near Capernaum, and gave employment to excisemen (Is. ix. 1). 

évopatt Acvetyv. Mk. has Acvely tov rod “AAdaiov, and Mt. nas 
MaGdatov. The fondness of Lk. for é6vémare in introducing a name 
is here conspicuous. Mt. has Aeyduevov, and Mk. has neither. 
Comp. i. 5, x. 38, xvi. 20, xxili. 50, and over twenty times in the 
Acts. Mt. and Mk. have éyémare once each. Jn. says dvoua 
ai7é (i. 6, iii, 1, xviii. 10). 

KaOypevoy emt Td Tehdyvov. Excepting in the parallel passages, 
reAdviov does not occur in N.T. Nor is it common elsewhere. 
In Strabo, xvi. 1. 27, it seems to mean “customs, taxes,” and some 
would render él 76 reAwviov, “to receive the customs.” But it is 
more probable that it means the place where dues were collected, 
“the tol bothe” (Wic.) or “the custom-house” (Rhem.). Comp. 
the similarly formed dexararor, “the office of a collector of tenths.” 
Very likely Levi was sitting outside the fortitorium. He must 
have been visible from the outside: the ézi is “at,” not “in.” 

28. katahimay mdvta. Lk alone mentions this! Note the 
characteristic wavra, and comp. ver. 11. The fact illustrates the 
doctrine, to which Lk. often bears witness, that riches are a peril 
and an impediment, and that the kingdom of God is specially © 
preached to the poor. The statement is against the supposition 
(D.B. ii. p. 969) that Mt. returned to his business afterwards ; and 
it is quite gratuitous to suppose that the statement is a mere 
reminiscence of ver. 11, In that case why has dduévat been 
changed to xaraNetmrew ? 


There is a slight awkwardness in kara\umdy preceding dvacrds: the risin 
was the first act in the leaving all and in the following Christ. Both Mt. an 
Lk. represent the following as habitual, 7xoAovex. Mk. regards the single act 
on this occasion, 7jxo\ovOnoev. With the call, ’Axodovder mot, comp. Jn. i. 44, 
and with the result comp. ver. 11 and Mt. iv. 19, 22. The two combined lead 
one to the view that this is a call to become an Apostle. 


29. émoincev Soxtv peyddyv. “Made a great reception” 
(8éxouar) or banquet. The word is peculiar to Lk., who has 
Soxyv qoveiy again xiv. 13. The phrase occurs in LXX (Gen. 
xxi. 8, xxvi. 30; Esth, i. 3, v. 4, 8). Of course év TH oikia adtod 

1 Ce seul mot suffit. La parole quit venazt de gutrir le lépreux, de rendre au 


paralysé le mouvement et de_remettre les pichés, transforma soudainement us 
publicain en disciple (Didon, J. C. ch. ili. p. 340). 
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means in Levi’s house, which is not included in karadurdv wdvra. 
He was not at his house when he left all.. The zdyva refers to his 
whole mode of life, his business as a reAwvys.. 


It is strange that any one should understand the words either here or Mk. 
ii. 15 as meaning “‘in the house of Jesus.” Had Jesus a house? If so, how 
improbable that Levi should hold a reception in it! If the narrator had meant 
this, must he not have given the name instead of atrod, which would inevitably 
be misunderstood? Mt. has simply év ry olxlg, which possibly means ‘‘in- 
doors,” as opposed to the outdoor scene éml 70 reAdviov. There is no evidence 
that Christ had a house at Capernaum. After the call of Simon and Andrew 
He is entertained in the house of Simon and Andrew (Mk. i. 16, 29); and 
after the call of Levi He is entertained in the house of Levi. The new disciple 
wishes his old friends to make the acquaintance of his new Master. C'est son 
premier acte misstonazre (Godet). 


fv. 8xXos odds Tedwvav Kal GAdwv ot foay pet adtav Kataxel- 
wevot. ‘This proves that the house was a large one, which the 
house of Jesus would not have been: and it also shows the 
character of the company, for only social outcasts would sit down 
at the same table with reAdvaw. 

80. éydyyuLov ot Sapicaior Kat ot ypappartets adtav. The airay 
means “the scribes of the Pharisees,” z.e. who belonged to that 
party. Some scribes were Sadducees. That this is the meaning 
is clear from Mk. ii. 16. It is pointless, and scarcely grammatical, 
to make atrév refer to the inhabitants of the place, who have not 
been mentioned. ‘These scribes were probably not invited guests, 
but had entered during the meal, like the woman that was:a sinner 
in the house of Simon. The Szazticus and other authorities omit 
abrév, doubtless because it was not clear what it meant. 


For yoyy’sw, which is not in Mk. or Mt., see Lft. on Phil. ii. 14, and 
Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 39. The Atticists preferred rovOoptfw. 
Both are probably onomatop.—Note that here, as in wv. 31, 33 and iv. 43, 
Lk. has mpésc¢. ace. after a verb of speaking, where Mk. (ii. 16-19) has the 
dat. See oni. 13. 


Ava th peta tav tehuvdv Kal d&uaptwdav éoOiere; The single 
article (so in all three) brackets them as one class. In Mt. and 
Mk. the disciples are not included in the charge (éo6/e, not 
éoOiere) ; but they both mention that the disciples were sitting at 
table with Jesus and the reAdvar, and therefore were open to the 
charge. Lk. on the other hand, does not mention that the 
disciples were sitting at table, but his éoOéere implies it. With 
Sua ti comp. Exod. v. 14. 


81. In all three accounts Jesus ignores the insinuation against His disciples, 
and answers for Himself. He is responsible for the intercourse with tax- 
collectors and sinners. For of ty.atvovres Mt. and Mk. have of loyvovtes. 
This looks like a deliberate change made by Lk. for the sake of a word which 
would more definitely express health as opposed to sickness. Like mapahedv- 
Mévos for mapadurixds (vv. 18, 24) and lacOat for diagdfeuw (vi. 19), these changes 
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may be the result of Lk.’s medical training (Hobart, p. 67; Salmon, xt. to 
N.T. p. 129, 5th ed.). But would Lk. have made changes in a report of 
Christ’s words? There would be no need to have scruples, for of doxvovres is 
only a translation of the Aramaic, and Lk. might think that ol vycalyovres was a 
better translation. Christ’s reply is an argumentum ad hominem, partly 
ironical. On their own showing the Pharisees had no need of a teacher, while 
these outcasts were in the greatest need of one. 


82. eis petdvoiav. These words are peculiar to Lk., but in 
some texts have been transferred to Mk. and Mt. Both perdvova 
and peravoeiy are freq. in Lk. See on xv. 7. Obviously those who 
are really décatoc do not need to be called to repentance ; but who 
are dixaro? That is the question which Christ’s reply suggests. 
If we had only Mk.’s account, we might suppose that what follows 
took place on some other occasion ; but both Lk. and Mt. (rére) 
connect it with the banquet in Matthew’s house. 

33. ot Sé efmay. The same who asked the previous question, 
viz. the Pharisees and their scribes (ver. 30). Mt. says that it was 
the disciples of John who came up and put this question. Mk. 
states that both the disciples of John and the Pharisees were 
keeping a fast at that very time, and joined in asking why Christ’s 
disciples did not do so also. We know from Jn. iii. 26 how 
jealous the Baptist’s disciples were of Christ, and therefore ready 
to criticize. Perhaps they were also jealous of the freedom from 
legal restraints which His disciples seemed to enjoy. They leave 
an opening for the reply, “‘ You have no need to fast.” The four 
words which follow vycrevovow, viz. the words tukvd kal Sefcers 
movoivtat, are peculiar to Lk. They imply that Christ’s disciples 
habitually neglected the frequent fasts which the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees kept. The fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 
are probably meant, which were not obligatory, but which some 
Pharisees observed (xviii. 12). Moses was believed to have gone up 
Mount Sinai on a Thursday and to have come down on a Monday. 
The Day of Atonement was_the only fast of universal obligation. 
For tovetoOat Seqoers comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1; it refers to prayers at fixed 
times according to rule. The disciples of Jesus seemed to have no 
tule respecting such things. A late tradition fixes the number of 
the Baptist’s disciples as thirty, answering to the days of the 
month, as the Twelve are supposed to answer to the months of the 
year (Clem. Hom. ii. 23).—xai mivovow. These words also are 
peculiar to Lk. in harmony with xat wivere in ver. 30. 

84. Individuals were at liberty to choose their own days for 
fasting, but they must not select a sabbath or any of the great 
feasts. Christ suggests another exception, which very possibly 
was made by the Pharisees themselves. Is it possible to make 
the guests fast ata wedding? Mt. and Mk. omit the wrovety: Can 
the wedding-guests fast? Would it not be morally impossible to 


II 
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have such a combination? To John’s disciples this parable would 
come home with special force, for their master had called Jesus 
“the Bridegroom,” and himself “the friend of the Bridegroom.” 

tods ulods Tod vuppavos. The common Hebraism to express 
those who are closely connected with the vuudev: comp. x. 6, 
xvi, 8, xx. 36; Acts iv. 36; Mt. xxiii, 15; Jn. xii. 36, etc. In 
1 Mac. iv. 2 of viol ris dxpas means the garrison of the citadel. 
But in LXX such-expressions are not very common (1 Kings i. 52; 
2 Sam. xii. 5; Gen. xi. 10). The word vupdav seems scarcely to 
occur in class, Grk., but it is rightly formed (Tobit vi. 14, 17). 
Comp. rapOevav, yuvatkar, avdpav, Body, dpareXov, K.7.r, 

85. édedcovrar Sé Hpepar. ‘But days will come,” ze. days very 
different from the joyous days of the wedding. It is best to take 
this clause separately. After it there is an aposiopesis, which 1s 
mournfully impressive ; and then the sentence begins again. 

kal Stay drap0j dm’ attavy & vupdios. There is no cat in Mt 
or Mk., and some texts omit it here, because of its apparent 
awkwardness. We may take the xai as beginning a fresh sentence, 
or as epexegetic of the preceding clause. ‘“ But days will come— 
and when the bridegroom shall be taken away,” etc. Or, “ But 
days will come, yea, days when the bridegroom,” etc. The word 
darapOy is in all three, and nowhere else in N.T. It is common in 
class. Grk., esp. of the moving of fleets and armies. 

téte vyotedcouow. “Then they will fast”—of their own accord. 
He does not say, “Then ye willbe able to make them fast,” which 
would be the exact antithesis of what goes before ; and the change 
is significant. Compulsion will be as superfluous then as it would 
be outrageous now: comp. xvii. 22. This is the first intimation of 
His death and departure, after which fasting will be appropriate 
and voluntary. Its value consists in its being spontaneously 
adopted, not forcibly imposed. This point is further developed in 
the short parables which follow. Note the characteristic év 
éxelvars Tats 7uépacs (not in Mt. ix. 15), and see on ix. 36. 

36. “Edeyev 5¢ kal mapaBohiy mpds adtovs. These introductory 
words are peculiar to Lk., and the phrase Adyewy tapaBodrnyv is 
used by no one else (xii. 41, xiii. 6, xiv. 7, xviii. 1, xx. 9). For the 
characteristic 5€ xai see small print on iii. 9, and for Méyew mpéds 
see on i. 13. For pairs of parables see on ver. 37 and xiii. 18, 

dé ipatiou Kawvod cxicas. This also is peculiar to Lk.’s narra- 
tive, and it heightens the effect of the parable. Both Mt. and Mk. 
represent the patch as coming from an unused piece of cloth. To 
tear it from a new garment is an aggravation of the folly. A good 
garment is ruined in order to mend, and that very ineffectually, an 
old one. In all three we have é7/@A nua for patch ; in Mt. and Mk. 
aAnpwpa also; and Mk. for éruBdédAXct has éripdrret. In Plutarch 
and Arrian ériBAynya means “tapestry” for hangings. In the 
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sense of “patch” it seems to occur only in Sym. Josh. ix. 11 (5). 
The Latin translations of éri@Anua vary: commissura (Vulg.), insu- 
mentum (a), tmmissura (d). ; 


el 52 prjye (el 5 7) ye, Lach. Treg.). ‘‘ But if he acts otherwise,” z.¢. if 
he commits this folly. Vz caveat errorem (Grotius). The formula is freq. in 
Lk. (ver, 37, x. 6, xiii. 9, xiv. 32), who never uses ef dé wi. Hl 6¢ uh ye is 
stronger than e/ dé 7}, and follows both negative (xiv. 32; Mt. ix. 17; 2 Cor. 
xi. 16) and affirmative sentences (x. 6, xiii. 9; Mt. vi. 1). It is found in 
Plato (Rep. ii. 375 C): comp. Hdt. iv. 120. 4. See Fritzsche on Mt. vi. 1 
and Meyer on 2 Cor. xi. 16. 


kat 76 katvdv oxicet. “Both he will rend the new garment ”—- 
in tearing the patch from it. AV. here goes wrong, although 
(except as regards the tense) all previous English Versions were 
right. Reading oyiZe. with A and Vulg. rumpzt, Wic. Tyn. Cran. 
and Rhem., have “ He breaketh the new,” while Cov. has “ He 
renteth the new.” Beza has “the o/d breaketh the new.” Luther 
and AV. seem to be alone in taking 76 xawév as the nom., “ Both 
the new maketh a rent.” With oxioe comp. Jn. xix. 24; Is. 
XXXVil. I. 

kal 76 kawoy . .. Kat T@ twadkard. The double xa/ marks the 
double folly. RV. avoids the awkwardness of “ Both he will rend 
. . . and the piece,” etc., by rendering, “He will rend .. . and 
also the piece,” etc. The combination with kat 7@ wadag shows 
that 76 xavév is object and not subject. 

As to the precise meaning, interpreters are not agreed, beyond 
the general truth that a new spirit. requires a new form. But the 
piece torn from the new garment is probably exemption from fast- 
ing. To deprive Christ’s disciples of this freedom, while He is with 
them, would be to spoil the system in which they are being trained. 
And to impose this exemption upon the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees, would also spoil the system in which they have been 
trained. In the one case fasting, in the other non-fasting, was the 
natural outcome of the environment. For a variety of interpreta- 
tions see Godet, who in his third ed. has changed his own (1888). 

87. This second parable carries on and develops the teaching 
of the first. We have similar pairs of parables in the Mustard-seed 
and the Leaven, the Treasure hid in the Field and the Pearl of 
great price, the Ten Virgins and the Talents, the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Coin, the Unwise Builder and the Unwise King. In three 
respects this second parable differs from the first. (1) The piece 
of new cloth represents only a fragment of the new system ; the 
new wine represents the whole of it. (2) The new garment and 
the old one are only marred; the new wine is lost and the old 
skins are destroyed. (3) Not only is the wrong method con- 
demned, the right method is indicated (dAAa . . . BAnréov). The 
argument is @ fortiorz, If it is a mistake to take the natural out 
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come from one system and force it upon an alien sys‘em, much 
more fatal will it be to try to force the whole of a new and grow- 
ing system into the worn out forms of an old one. “I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes” (x. 21). The scribes and Pharisees, wise in the letter of 
the law, and understanding their own cramping traditions, were 
incapable of receiving the free spirit of the Gospel. Young and 
fresh natures, free from prejudice and open to new light and new 
impressions, were needed to receive the new word and preserve it 
unchecked and untramelled for future generations. On the fitness 
of the twofold parable to the occasion Bengel remarks, Zarabolam 
a veste, a vino: imprimis opportunam convivio. 

obdeis Bdddet olvov véoy eis doKxots madatods. For Ba\dew of 
pouring liquids comp. Jn. xiii. 5; Mt. xxvi. 12; Judg. vi. 19; 
Epictet. iv. 19. 12. Skin-bottles, «¢ves, are still in use in the East, 
made of a single goat-skin (Hom. //. iii. 247), from which the flesh 
and bones are drawn without ripping up the body. The neck of 
the animal becomes the neck of the bottle. Gen. xxi. 14, 15, 19; 
Ps. cxix. 83. Comp. Hdt. ii. 121. 20, iii. 9. 2; Hom. Od. v. 265. 
In Job xxxii. 19 it is said that even new skins are ready to burst 
when they are full of new wine: comp. xxxvili. 37. See Herzog, 
PRE? art. Schlauch; Tristram, Wat. Hist. of B. p. 92. 

88. oivov véov eis doKxods Kawods BAntéov. Here certainly, and 
perhaps here only in N.T., the difference between véos and xauvds 
must be marked in translation: “ /Vew wine must be put into fresh 
wine-skins.” While véos is new in reference to “me, “young” as 
opposed to “aged,” xawds is new in reference to guality, “fresh” 
as opposed to “worn out.” Trench, Syz. lx.; Crem. Lex. p. 321. 
But “‘a fresh heaven and a fresh earth” (2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1), 
and still more a “fresh Jerusalem” (Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 2), would be 
intolerable. No English version prior to RV. distinguishes here 
between véos and xawés; and Vulg. has zovus for both. None 
translates aoxof “skins” or “wine-skins,” but either “bottles” 
(Wic. Cran. Rhem. AV.) or “vessels” (Tyn. Cov. Gen.). The 
conclusion, kat éupdrepot ovvrnpodvrat, is an interpolation from Mt. 
ix. 17 (SB L and Aegyptt. omit). 

89, This third parable is peculiar to Lk. While the first two 
show how fatal it would be to couple the new spirit of the Gospel 
with the worn out forms of Judaism, the third shows how natural it 
is that those who have been brought up under these forms should 
be unwilling to abandon them for something untried. The con- 
version of an outcast reAwvys, who has no such prejudices, may be 
easier than one whose life is bound up in the formalism of the past. 
Grotius, starting from Ecclus. ix. 13, otvos véos giAos véus: édv 
rarowwO}, pet’ ebppootvys mieoat adrdv, interprets: Significavit hie 
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proverbio Christus homines non subito ad austeriorem vitam pertra- 
hendos, sed per gradus quosdam assuefaciendos esse; which implies 
that Christ considered Jewish fasting the more excellent way, up 
to which His disciples must be gradually educated. Moreover, the 
subito on which this explanation turns is an interpolation: «i6éws 
is not genuine (SB C1!L, Boh. Aith. Arm. omit). Wetstein quotes 
a multitude of passages to show that old wine was considered to 
be superior to new, and concludes; Phariseorum austeritas com- 
paratur vino novo, Christi lenitas vino veteri ; which exactly inverts 
the parable. The comparative merits of the old and the new wine 
are not touched by the parable, but the ¢as¢e for them. One who 
is accustomed to old will not zsh for new: it does not attract him 
by look or fragrance. 


Adyet yap: ‘O mwadatds xpyordéds éorw. The reading of A C and Vulg. 
(xpnorérepos, melius) is a manifest corruption. The prejudiced person will 
not even try the new, or admit that it has azy merits. He knows that the old 
is pleasant, and suits him; and that is enough: he is not going to change. 
Pharisees doctrina sua antiqua mages erat ad palatum, quam generosa doctrina 
Jesu, quam tilt putabant esse novana (Beng.), and which they would not even 
taste. Comp. Rom. vii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6. If we admit the undoubtedly 
spurious ev@éws, we have another iambic line in this verse as in ver. 21: midy 
Tadaov ev0éws Oéder véov. The whole verse is omitted in D and in most of 
the best MSS. of the old Latin ; but WH. seem to be alone in placing it in 
brackets as of doubtful authority. On the three parables see Trench, Studzes 
in the Gospels, pp. 168-183. 


VI. 1-5. The first Incident on the Sabbath (see Maurice, Zec- 
tures on St. Luke, p. 823, ed. 1879). The Call of Peter was followed 
by two healings which provoked opposition to Christ: and now the 
Call of Levi is followed by two incidents on the sabbath, which 
lead to similar opposition. Mk. agrees with Lk. in placing these 
two immediately after the call of Levi; Mt. has them much later 
(xii. 1-14). On the connexion here see Schanz, ad doc. 

1. év caBBdtw Seutepompdt». This passage is a well-known 
crux in textual criticism and exegesis. Is devreporpdrw part of the 
true text? Ifso, what does it mean? The two questions to some 
extent overlap, but it is possible to treat them separately. 


1, The external evidence is very much divided, but the balance is against 
the words being original.!_ The reading is Western and Syrian, and ‘‘has no 
other clearly pre-Syrian authority than that of Daj” The internal evidence is 
also divided. On the one hand, ‘‘ The very obscurity of the expression, which 
does not occur in the parallel Gospels or elsewhere, attests strongly to its genuine- 
ness”? (Scriv.), for ‘‘ there is no reason which can explain the insertion of this 


lms. ACDEHKMRSUVXTIAATI most cursives, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 
Goth. Arm., Epiph. Chrys. Greg-Naz. Amb. Hieron. and perhaps 
Clem-Alex. 
om. % BL six or seven good cursives, Syrr. Boh. Aeth. That evangeléstaria 
omit is not of much moment, as they often omit notes of time. 
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word, while the reason for omitting it is obvious” (Tisch.) On the other hand, 
‘‘all known cases of ,probable omission on account of difficulty are limited to 
single documents or groups of restricted ancestry, bearing no resemblance to the 
attestation of text in either variety or excellence” (WH.). Moreover, if any 
sabbath had really borne this strange name, which is introduced without explan- 
ation as familiar to the readers, it would almost certainly have been found 
elsewhere, either in LXX, Philo, Josephus, or the Talmud. In the life of 
Eutychius (512-582) by his chaplain Eustathius devreporparn xuptaxy is used of 
the first Sunday after Easter, but the expression is obviously borrowed from this 
passage, and throws no light. In the whole of Greek literature, classical, 
Jewish, or Christian, no such word is found independently of this text. The 
often quoted deurepodexdrn, ‘‘second tenth” (Hieron. ad Zz. xlv. 13), gives no 
help. The analogy of devrepoyduos, Sevrepordxos, x.7.d., suggests the meaning 
of ‘a sabbath which for a second time is first”; that of deurepéoxaros, which 
Heliodorus (apud Soran. Med. vet.) uses for “‘last but one,” suggests the mean- 
ing ‘‘ first but one,” z.e. ‘“‘second of two firsts.” But what sense, suitable to 
the passage, can be obtained from either of these? The more probable conclusion 
is that the word is spurious. 

How then did it get into the text and becume so widely diffused? The con- 
jecture of Meyer is reasonable. An early copyist inserted zpw&7rw to explain év 
érépy caBBdrw in ver. 6; this was corrected to devrépw because of iv. 31; and 
the next copyist, not understanding the vorrection, combined the two words. 
A few MSS. have the reading devrépw mpwry, among them R (Cod. Nitriensis), 
a palimpsest of the sixth cent. in the British Museum. See Knight’s Field. 

2. If the word is genuine, what can he its meaning? Jerome put this ques- 
tion to Gregory Nazianzen, and the latter vleganter luszt, saying, Docebo te super 
hac re tn ecclesta (Hieron. Zp. lii.). Of the numerous conjectures the following 
may be mentioned as not altogether incredible. (1) The first sabbath of the 
second year in a sabbatical cycle of seven years. This theory of Wieseler has 
won many adherents. (2) The first sabbath in Nisan. The Jewish civil year 
began in Tisri, while the ecclesiastical year began in Nisan; so that each year 
there were two first sabbaths, one according to civil, the other according to 
ecclesiastical reckoning: just as Advent Sunday and the first Sunday in January 
are each, from different points of view, the first Sunday in the year. It would 
be possible to call the second of the two ‘‘a second first Sunday.” But would 
anyone use such language and expect to be understood? (3) The first sabbath 
of the second month. It is asserted that the story of David obtaining the shew- 
bread would often be in the lesson for that sabbath. But the lectionary of the 
synagogues in the time of Christ is unknown. See oniv. 17. For other guesses 
see Godet, McClellan, and Meyer. Most editors omit or bracket it. Tisch. 
changed his decision several times, but finally replaced it in his eighth edition. 


StatropedeOar adtov 81d oropipwv. Excepting Rom. xv. 24, the 
verb is peculiar to Lk. (xiii. 22, xviii. 36; Acts xvi. 4). In N.T. 
o7dpty.os occurs only here and parallels. In Theophr. (Z. P. vi. 5. 4) 
we have 4 ovopiuy, sc. yj. In Gen. i. 29 it is applied te the sead, 
mdvta xéptov ordpysov oreipov orépya; so that, like oweipeoOas, it 
can be used either of the field or of the seed. 

€tdov of pabytai adtod Kal jobvov tods otdxuas. For this 
Mk. has p£avro 6dr roveiv tihNovTes TOYs ordxvas, which has been 
interpreted to mean “ began to make a way by plucking the ears.” 
But (1) all three imply that Jesus was walking in front of the dis- 
ciples. What need was there for them to make a way? (2) How 
would plucking the eavs make a path? (3) In LXX 6d0v zouety is 
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used for tfer facere (Judg. xvii. 8). All three mean that the 
disciples went along plucking the ears. This was allowed (Deut. 
XXill. 25). 

Yoxovtes tats xepoiy. This and the riAXovres constituted the 
offence: it was unnecessary labour on the sabbath. According to 
Rabbinical notions, it was reaping, thrashing, winnowing, and pre- 
paring food all at once. Lk. alone mentions the rubbing, and the 
word Wye seems to occur elsewhere only in the medical writer 
Nicander (Zherzaca, 619). It is from the obsolete Wow, a collat. 
form of Ydw. Comp. Hdt. iv. 75. 2. For the action described see 
Robinson, Res. in Fal. i. pp. 493, 499. 

2. tes Sé Tv Gapicaiwy. As in ver. 30, they are represented 
as addressing their question to the disciples. In Mk. il. 24 and 
Mt. xii. 2 the charge against the disciples is addressed to Christ, 
while in Mk. ii. yer and Mt. ix. 11 the charge against Christ is 
addressed to the disciples. The tots odBBaow may mean either 
“on the sabbath days” (AV. and most English Versions) or “on 
the sabbath day” (RV.). Although Vulg. has zz sabdatis, Wic. 
_has “in the saboth”; Cov. also “upon the sabbath.” See on 
ivi 31. 

8. 085€ todto dvéyvwre 6 émoinoey Aaveis. ‘Have ye not read 
even this that David did?” Does your knowledge not extend 
even thus far? RV. follows AV. in translating 6 éroincer as if it 
were the same as the ti éwoinoey of Mt. and Mk., “what David 
did.” 

kal ot pet adtod dvtes. “The young men,” whom David was 
to meet afterwards. He came to Nob alone (1 Sam. xxi. 1), 

4. ciof\Oev eis tov otkoy tod Ocod. This is not stated in O.T., 
but may be inferred from his being seen by Doeg the Edomite, 
who was “detained before the Lord”: z.e. he was in the tabernacle 
as a proselyte, perhaps to be purified, or to perform a vow. 

tods dptods THs mpolécews. Lit. “the loaves of the setting 
forth.” These were the twelve loaves of wheaten bread placed 
before the Lord in the Holy Place every sabbath. The word 
““shewbread” first appears in Coverdale, probably from Luther’s 
Schaubrote. Wic. follows the panes propositionis of Vulg. with 
looves of proposisiounn,” which is retained in Rhem, ‘Tyn., has 
“loves of halowed breed.” In O.T. we have also dprot rod 
mpoowmov, 7.¢. of the presence of God (1 Sam. xxi. 7; Neh. x. 33), 
or dprou évwmior (Exod. xxv. 30), Or dprow tis mpoopopas (1 Kings 
vii. 48), or again of dprou of Siamavrds, 7, “the perpetual loaves” 
(Num. iv. 7). But the expression used here, Mt. xii, 4 and Mk. 
ii, 26, occurs Exod. xxxix. 36?, xl. 23; 1 Chron. ix. 32, xxiii, 29: 
comp. 2 Chron. iv. 19. For the origin of 4 apdeo.s tév dprov 
(Heb. ix. 2) comp. 2 Chron. xili. 11, xxix. 18. See Edersh. Zhe 
Temple, pp. 152-157; Herzog, PRE. art. Schaubrote. 
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@wxev kat trois pet’ aitos. This also is not stated in 1 Sam. 
xxi. but it is implied in David’s asking for five loaves, and in 
Abimelech’s asking whether the wallets of the young men were 
Levitically clean. For é&eorw ¢. acc. et nf. see on xx. 22. 

5. Kupiss éotiv tod caBBdtou 6 vids tod avOpdrou. In all three 
accounts Kvpuos comes first with emphasis. The Son of Man con- 
trols the sabbath, not is controlled by it. This does not mean 
that He abrogates it (Mt. v. 17-20), but that He has power to 
cancel the literal observance of it in order to perform or permit 
what is in accordance with its spirit. Mk. gives the additional 
reason that “the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath,” ze. that it was given to be a blessing, not a burden. 
Even the Rabbis sometimes saw this; ‘The sabbath is handed 
over to you; not, ye are handed over to the sabbath” (Edersh, 
L. & T. ii. p. 58). Ritual must give way to charity. The Divine 
character of the Law is best vindicated by making it lovable ; and 
the Pharisees had made it an iron taskmaster. And, if the sabbath 
gives way to man, much more to the Son of Man. In Jn. v. 17 
Christ takes still higher ground. The Father knows no sabbath in 
working for man’s good, and thy Son has the same right and 
liberty. For 6 vids tod d&vOpdmou see on v. 24. The point here is 
that Christ as the representative of man defends man’s liberty. 


Cod. D transfers ver. 5 to after ver. 10, and instead of it has the remarkable 
insertion: Ty atrp tuepa Oeacdmevds Tuva épyafouevoy TH caBBdry elev ait" 
GvOpwire, el pev oldas rl aovets, waxdpros el° ef dé ph oldas, émixardparos Kat 
mapaBdarns el rob vouov. For dvOpwire comp. xii. 143 émtxardparos, Jn. vil. 47 ; 
mapaBdarns vouov, Rom. ii. 25, 27; Jas. ii. 11. It is possible that the tradition 
here preserved in Cod. D is the source from which both S. Paul and S. James 
derive the phrase rapaBdrys vduov. In Rom. ii., where it occurs twice, we have 
the address dv@pwme twice (vv. 1, 3). There is nothing incredible in Christ’s 
having seen a man working (not necessarily in public) on the sabbath. The 
words attributed to Christ are so unlike the undignified, silly, ana even immoral 
inventions in the apocryphal gospels that we may believe that this traditional 
story is true, although it is no part of the Canonical Gospels. D has other con- 
siderable insertions Mt. xx. 28 and Jn. vi. 56. See A. Resch, 4grapha 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente (Leipzig, 1889) pp. 36, 189. 


6-11. The Second Incident on the Sabbath. Mt. xii. 9 would 
lead us to suppose that it was the same sabbath (yeraBas éxeiOev 
7rOev). Lk. definitely states that it was év érépw caBBarw, but not 
that itwas “on the very next sabbath following.” He alone 
mentions that Jesus taught in the synagogue on this occasion, and 
that the withered hand that was healed was the right one. 


6. ’Hyévero 62 . . . elondOciv atrov . . . kalfv... xalfv. Thesame 
Hebraistic constr. as in ver. 1, somewhat modified in accordance with classical 
usage: see note at the end of ch. i. We have éypol at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Jn. v. 3); but outside N.T. the word seems to mean, when applied to the 
human body, either ‘‘ not wet” or “lean.” 
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7. wapernpodvro Se adtdv of ypapparets Kal of Papicato. Lk. 
alone tells us who the spies were. Mt. puts their inquisitiveness 
into words, “Is it lawfuf to heal on the sabbath day?” The verb 
signifies “watch narrowly,” esp. with sinister intent, perhaps from 
looking sideways out of the corner of one’s eyes, ex obliquo et 
occulto, As in Gal. iv. 10, the mid. gives the idea of indcerested 
observance. Mk. has raperjpovy: comp. xx. 20; Sus. 12, 15, 163 
Polyb. xvii. 3. 2; Aris. hed. ii. 6. 20; Zop. viii. 11. 1. 

ei év TH caBBdtw Oepaweder. The present has reference to His 
habitual practice, of which His conduct on this occasion would be 
evidence. But 8B with other authorities read Qepametdoe, which 
is probably genuine in Mk. iii. 2, and may be genuine here. The 
future would limit the question to the case before them 


tva eUpwoww KatTynyopetv attév. According to what is probably the 
invariable rule in N.T. we have the subj. in spite of the past tense on 
which the final clause is dependent. The opt. for this purpose is obsolete 3 
for yvot (Mk. ix. 30) and similar forms are probably meant to be subj. 
Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 107. 


8. adtds Sé Ser Tods Stadoyiopods adtav. ‘ But He,” in contrast 
to these spies (v. 16, yili. 37, 54) “knew their thoughts.” For 
Stahoytopds Comp. ii. 35, V. 22, 1x. 46, xxiv. 38. It commonly 
means intellectual and inward questioning rather than actual dis- 
puting: but see on v. 22 and comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

7O dvdpt TO Enpav éxovtt thy xelpa. “To the man who had 
Ais hand withered,” not “who had the withered hand.” For dvdpé 
comp. v. 12: Mt. and Mk. have év@par. 

"Eyeipe kal oO eis td péoov. Lk. alone preserves this. 
Christ’s method is as open as that of His adversaries is secret. 
“‘ Arise and stand zzéo the midst” ; ze. ‘Come into the midst and 
stand there”: comp. xi. 7; Acts viii. 40. Win. 1. 4. b, p. 516. 
In what follows note Lk.’s favourite dvagrds (i. 39), which neither 
Mt. nor Mk. has here. 


None of them records any words of the man; but Jerome in commenting on 
Mt. xii. 13 states, 2 evangelio guo utuntur Nazarent et Ebionite ... home 
tste quit aridam habet manum cxemmentarius scribitur, tstiusmodi vocibus 
auxilium precans, Cementarius eram, manibus victum queritans : precor te, 
Jesu, ut mihi restitues sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos. See on xviii. 25, 


9. "Enepwrijow tpas, ei. He answers the questioning in their 
hearts by a direct question which puts the matter in the true light. 
To refuse to do good is to do evil; and it could not be right to do 
evil on the sabbath. 


The reading of TR., érepwrijcw tuas Tt, is wrong in both variations; and 
has the disadvantage of being ambiguous, for 7: may be indefinite or inter 
rogative. ‘I will ask you something, Is it lawful?” etc. Or, ‘I will ask 
you what is lawful,” ete. 
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Yuxhy cdcat 4 dmodéoa. It was a principle of the Rabbinists 
that periculum vite pellit sabbatum; but the life must be that of a 
Jew. This canon was liberally interpreted ; so that a large number 
of diseases might be attended t» on the sabbath, as being 
dangerous. These modifications of the rigid rule were based on 
the principle that it was lawful to do good and avert evil on the 
sabbath ; and to this Jesus appeals. If the Pharisees said, “This 
man’s life is not in danger,” the answer would have been easy, 
“You do not know that, any more than in the cases always 
allowed.” The addition of 9 doAécau has special point, for this 
was what these objectors were doing. ‘They did not consider that 
they were breaking the sabbath in plotting to destroy Jesus on 
this day (ver. 7). Were they to be allowed to destroy, while He 
was forbidden to save? 

10. mepiBdepdpevos mdvtas adtots. Mk. adds, still more 
graphically, per’ dpyjs, cvAAvrovpevos ert TH Twpdoea THs Kapdias 
aitav: but mdvras is peculiar to Lk. See on vii. 35 and ix. 43. 
Mt. omits the whole of this, but inserts the case of the sheep 
fallen into a pit. Lk. has a similar question about an ass or ox 
fallen into a well, which was asked on another occasion (xiv. 5). 

"Extewvov tiv xetlpd gov. As His challenge to His enemies 
remained unanswered, He now makes trial of the man. The 
attempt to obey this command was evidence of his faith. 


With the double augment in dmexareordOn comp. époérata, érpoepirevov, 
éxateckevacav, eovveapripovy, jpwpiorat, which occur in various writers. 
Exod. iv. 7, dmexatéory ; Jer. xxiii, 8, dwexaréorycev; Ign. Smyr. xi., 
dmexarecTd0y. Win. xii. 7. a, p. 84. 

Cod. D here inserts ver. 5. 


11. avofas. The phrensy or loss of reason which is caused by extreme 
excitement ; dementia rather than zwsigcentia (Vulg.) or amentia (Beza). 
Plato distinguishes two kinds of dvoa, 7d wév pavlay, rd 5 déuadlay (Tem. 
86 B). It is the former which is intended here. Elsewhere 2 Tim. iii. 9; 
Prov. xxii, 15 ; Eccl. xi. 10; Wisd. xv. 18, xix. 3; 2 Mac. iv. 6, etc. 


tt av moujoatev, “What they should do,” if they did any- 
thing. In Lk. the opt. is still freq. in indirect questions: see on 
iii, 15. Mk. says that the Pharisees forthwith took counsel with the 
Herodians how they might destroy Him (droAécwow), They 
would be glad of the assistance of the court party to accomplish 
this end. With their help Antipas might be induced to treat 
Jesus as he had treated the Baptist. Lk. nowhere mentions the 
Herodians. : 


The Aecolic form zovjcecay is not found in the best MSS. here. In Acts 
xvii, 27 Yndragpyoetay is probably genuine, 
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VI. 12-VIII. 56. From the Nomination of the Twelve to their 
First Mission. 


In proportion as the work of Christ progresses the opposition 
between Him and the supporters of moribund Judaism is in- 
tensified. 


12-16. The Nomination of the Twelve. Common to: all 
three: comp. Mk. iii. 13-19; Mt. x. 2-4. L’élection des Douse est 
le premier acte organisateur accompli par Jesus-Christ. Sauf les 
sacrements, Cest le seul. Car Cétait ce collige, une fois constitué, qui 
devait un jour faire le reste (Godet). 

12. év tats tpépars t. See on i. 39. This expression, like 
éyévero and vy with the participle, are characteristic of Lk., and are 
not found in the parallels in Mt. and Mk. For the constr. comp. 
vv. 1 and 6; for mpocedéacar see Introd. § 6. The momentous 
crisis of choosing the Twelve is at hand, and this vigil is the pre- 
paration for it. 


Stavuxtepevwv. Here only in N.T., but not rare elsewhere; Job ii. 9 
(where LXX has much which is not in the extant Heb.); Jos. Amt. vi. 
13.9; B. /. i. 29. 2; Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 3. The analytical tense emphasizes 
the long continuance of the prayer. 


Ti mpooevxf tod Ocos. The phrase occurs nowhere else. It 
means prayer which has God for its object: comp. Gyros @eod 
(Rom. x. 2); 6 &jXos tod oixov cov (Jn. ii. 17); riots “Inood (Gal. 
iii, 22). Win. xxx. 1. a, p. 231.1 That mpooevyy here means an 
oratory or place of prayer is incredible: see on Acts xvi. 13. 
Lightfoot says that some Rabbis taught that God prays: “ Let it 
be My will that My mercy overcome My wrath.” But such trifling 
has no place here. 

13. éyéveto jpépa. The phrase is freq. in Lk. (iv. 42, xxii. 66; 
Acts xii. 18, xvi. 35, XXili. 12, XxVil. 29, 33, 39).—mpocepdvyoer. 
“Called to Him, summoned.” This is the more correct use of 
the word. Elsewhere in N.T. it means “address, call to”; and, 
excepting Mt. xi. 16, it is used only by Lk. (vii. 32, xiii, 12, 
xxiii, 20; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2).—rtots paSytds. These are the 
larger circle of disciples, out of whom He selected the Twelve. 
Comp. Jn. vi. 70; Mt. xix. 28; Rev. xxi. 14. That either the 
larger circle or the Twelve had spent the night with Him is neither 
stated nor implied. 

éxdeEdpevos. This implies the telling over (Aéyev) in preference 
to others (éx) for one’s own advantage (mid.), The word is fatal 

1 Green compares én’ edoeBelg Ocod (Jos. Ant. ii. 8. 1) and mpds lxerelay rod 


Ocod (ii. 9. 3): and, for the art. before mpocevy7 ‘*as an abstract or general 
term,” Mt. xxi. 22; Acts i, 14; 1 Cor. vii. 5 (Gram. of N.T. p. 87). 
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to Lange’s theory that Judas was forced upon our Lord by the 
importunity of the other Apostles (Z. of C. ii. p.179). 

obs Kal dmootddous dvépacev. Not at the time possibly, but 
afterwards. The xa‘ marks the naming as a separate act from the 
election. The word éméctodos is used only once each by Mt. 
(x. 2), Mk. (vi. 30), and Jn. (xiii. 16); by Lk. six times in the 
Gospel (ix. 10, xi. 49, xvii. 5, xxii. 14, xxiv. ro) and often in the 
Acts. In the Gospels the Twelve are generally called the Twelve. 
The word occurs once in LXX, éyo «ij drdoreAos rpds oe oKANPOS 
(1 Kings xiv. 6); and once in N.T. it is used of Christ (Heb. iii. 1). 
See Lft. Galatians, pp. 92-101, 6th ed.; D.&.? art. “ Apostle” ; 
Harnack in Texte u. Untersuch, ii. 111 ff.; Sanday on Rom. i. 1. 
The theory that Lk. writes in order to depreciate the Twelve, does 
not harmonize with the solemn importance which he assigns to 
their election. And criticism is out of harmony with itself, when 
it adopts this theory, and then suggests that Lk. has invented this 
early election. See on xxii. 45. 


14-16. In construction the twelve names are in apposition to docréXovs, 
and the narrative is not resumed until ver. 17. The four lists of the Apostles 
preserved in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts agree in two main features. 
1. The names are arranged in three groups of four. 2. The same Apostles, 
Peter, Philip, and James of Alphzeus, stand first in each group. Only in respect 
of one name is there material difference between the lists. In the third group 
Lk. both here and Acts i. 13 has Judas of James; for whom Mt. (x. 3) and 
Mk. (iii. 18) have Thaddzeus or Lebbzeus. In both places Thaddzeus is proh- 
ably correct, Lebbzeus being due to an attempt to include Levi among the 
Apostles. Levi = Lebi or Lebbi, the Greek form of which might be Le88aios, 
as Oaddatos of Thaddi. Some MSS. read LeSaitos, which is still closer to Levi. 
See WH. ii. App. pp. 12, 24. The identification of Thaddzeus with Judas of 
James solves the difficulty, and there is nothing against it excepting lack of direct 
evidence. No pairing of the Apostles is manifest in this list as in that of Mt. 
If the xal after Qwudyv be omitted, there is a break between the second and third 
group; but otherwise the list is a simple string of names. In the first six 
names Lk. agrees with the first three pairs of Mt. In the other six he places 
Matthew before Thomas (while Mt. places himself last in his group) and Simon 
Zelotes before Judas of James. 


14, Xipeva dv kat avduacev Métpov. The similarity to the pre- 
ceding clause is marked. This certainly does not mean that Simon 
received the name of Peter on this occasion, and there is nothing 
to show that the Twelve received the name of Apostles on this 
occasion. But it should be noticed that henceforth Lk. always 
speaks of him as Peter (viii. 45, 51, ix. 20, 28, 32, 33, xii. 41, etc.) 
and not as Simon. In xxii. 31 and xxiv. 34 Lk. is quoting the 
words of others. Hitherto he has called him Simon (iv. 38, v. 3, 
4, 5, 10) and once Simon Peter (v. 8), but never Peter. In the 
Acts he is never called Simon without the addition of the surname. 
The usage with regard to the names Saul and Paul is very similar. 
See papers by Dean Chadwick on “The Group of the Apostles” 
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and on “Peter” in Zxfositor, 3rd series, vol. ix. pp. 100-114, 
187-199, 1889; also Schanz, ad loc. p. 216. 

*Avdpéay. Only in his lists of the Apostles does Lk. mention 
Andrew. Mt. mentions him on one other occasion, and Mk. on 
three others (Mt. iv. 18; Mk. i. 16, 29, xiii. 3). Nearly all that we 
know about him comes from Jn. (i. 41, 45, vi. 8, xii. 22). Although 
one of the earliest disciples, he does not become one of the chosen 
three, although Mk. xiii. 3 seems to indicate special intimacy., For 
legends respecting him see Lipsius, Aokryphen Afostelgeschichten 
u. Apostellegenden, i. pp. 543-622; Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus, 
Pp- 17, 34- 

*Idk@Bov kat “lwdvyv. This is their order according to age, and 
it is observed in all three Gospels ; in Acts i. 13 John precedes 
James. ‘The fact that James was the first of the Twelve to be put 
to death is evidence that he was regarded as specially influential. 
James and John were probably first cousins of the Lord; for, 
according to the best interpretation of Jn. xix. 25, their mother 
Salome was the sister of the Virgin Mary. That the title of 
Boanerges was given to them “at the time of the appointment of 
the Twelve” (D.8.? i. p. 1509) is a baseless hypothesis. See 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels, pp. 138-146 ; Suicer, Zhesaurus, s.v. 
Bpovrn. For legends see D.L.71. p. 1511; Lipsius, iii. pp. 201-228, 
i. pp. 348-542. 

¢ihimmov. All that we know of Him comes from Jn. (i. 44-49, 
vi. 5-7, Xli. 21, 22, xiv. 8,9). There seems to have been some 
connexion between him and Andrew (Jn. i. 44, xii. 22); and both 
in Mk. iii, 18 and Acts i. 13 their names are placed together in the 
lists; but the nature of the connexion is unknown. Lipsius, 
ill. pp. I-53. 

BapSodopatov. The ancient and common identification with 
Nathanael is probable, but by no means certain. 1. As Bar-tholomew 
is only a patronymic, “son of Talmai,” the bearer of it would be 
likely to have another name. 2. The Synoptists do not mention 
Nathanael ; Jn. does not mention Bartholomew. 3. The Synoptists 
place Bartholomew next to Philip, and Philip brought Nathanael to 
Christ. 4. The companions of Nathanael who are named Jn. xxi. 2 
are all of them Apostles. Lipsius, iii. pp. 54-108. 

15. MaO@aiov kat Owpdv. In all three these names are com- 
bined ; but Mt. reverses the order, and after his own name adds 
6 reAdvys, which is found in none of the other lists. All that we 
know of Thomas is told us by Jn. (xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24-29, xxi. 2). 
Lipsius, iii. pp. 109-141, i. pp. 225-347. 

*IdkwBov “AXdaiov. His father is probably not the father of Levi 
(Mk. ii. 14), and James himself is certainly not the brother of the 
Lord (Mt. xiii. 55; Mk. vi. 3; Gal. i. 19) who was the first over- 
seer of the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13 3 Gal. ii. 9, 12. 
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The brethren of the Lord did not believe on Him at this time 
(Jn. vii. 5), and none of them can have been among the Twelve. 
But the Apostle James the son of Alphzeus is probably identical 
with James the Little (Mt. xxvii. 56; Mk. xv. 40; Jn. xix. 25), for 
Alphzeus and Clopas may be two different Greek forms of the 
Aramaic Chalpai; but this is uncertain. See Mayor, £. of 
S. James, pp. i-xlvi; also Expositors Bible, S. James and S. Jude, 
pp. 25-30 (Hodder, 1891). Inall the catalogues James of Alphzeus 
heads the third group of Apostles. Lipsius, iii. 229-238. 

tov Kadovpevoy Lntwryy.! Lk. has this in both his lists, while 
Mt. and Mk. have 6 Kavavaios, which in some authorities has 
been corrupted into Kavavirys. Neither of these forms can mean 
“Canaanite,” for which the Greek is Xavavaios (Mt. xv. 22 and 
LXX), nor yet “of Cana,” for which the Greek would be Kavaios. 
Kavavaios is the Aramaic Kazan in a Greek form (on the analogy 
of Papicaios from Pharish and ’Acoidatos from Chasid) and = 
fydwrys. Lipsius, iii. pp. 142-200. See oni. 36. 


Rhem. leaves the word untranslated, Cananzus, and Wic. makes it unintel- 
ligible, “‘Canane.” All the other English Versions make it a local adj., ‘‘ of 
Cana,” or *‘ of Cane,” or ‘‘of Canan,” or ‘‘of Canaan,” or ‘‘ the Canaanite.” 
The last error seems to begin with Cranmer in 1539. RV. is the first to make 
clear that ‘‘ Kananzean” means ‘‘ Zealot.” Lft. On Reviston, pp. 138, 139 
(154, 155, 2nd ed.); Fritzsche on Mt. x. 4. The Zealots date from the time of 
the Maccabees as a class who attempted to force upon others their own rigorous 
interpretations of the Law. S. Paul speaks of himself as mepiccorépws (mwrhs 
Urdpxwy Tov waTpiKGv pov mapaddcewv (Gal. i. 14), 2.é he belonged to the 
extreme party of the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 7, xxvi. 5; Phil. iii. 5, 6). 
Large numbers of this party were among the first converts at Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi, 20), From these extremists had sprung the revolt under Judas of Galilee 
(Acts. v. 373 Jos. Anz, xviii. I. 1, 6), and the Szcarzz, who were the proximate 
cause of the destruction of Jerusalem (Jos. 2. J. iv. 3. 9, 5. I, 7. 2, vii. 8. 1, 
10. 1, 11. 1). Milman, Hést. of the Jews, ii. pp. 191, 291, 299, 323, 4th ed. 
1866; Ewald, 7st. of Israel, vii. 559 ff., Eng. tr.; Herzog, PRZ.? art. 
‘*Zeloten.” Whether the Apostle Simon was called {7\wrjs because he had 
once belonged to this party, or because of his personal character either before or 
after his call, must remain uncertain. 


16. “lovSav “laxéBov. That there were two Apostles of the 
name of Judas is clear from Jn. xiv. 22, although Mt. and Mk. 
mention only one; and the identification of their Thaddeus with 
the Judas not Iscariot of Jn. and with this Judas of James makes 
all run smoothly. ‘“Iovdas “Iaxw@ov must be rendered “ Judas the 
son of James,” not “the drother of James,” for which there is no 
justification. When Lk. means “brother” he inserts ddeAdds 
(iii, 1, vi. 14; Acts xii. 2). Nonnus in his Paraphrase (MeraPody) 
of Jn. xiv. 22 has ‘Iovdas vids “IaxwBouo, “Iovdas ddeAdos lax Bou 
(Jude 1) is quite a different person, viz. the brother of James the 


1 This use of kaXovmevos is very common in Lk. (vii. 11, viii. 2, ix, 10, x. 
39, xxi. 37, xxii. 3, xxiii. 33), and still more so in Acts. Not in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
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Lord’s brother. Tyn. Cov. and Cran. rightly supply ‘sonne” 
here, and Luth. also has sokw. The error begins with Beza’s 
Jratrem, Of this James, the father of Judas Thaddeeus, nothing 
is known. Lk. adds the name of the father, because his arrange- 
ment places this Judas next to the traitor. 

*loxap.s9. This epithet probably means “man of Kerioth,” 
which was a place in Judah (Josh. xv. 25), or possibly in Moab 
(Jer. xlviii. 24). Jn. vi. 71 confirms this; for there and Jn. 
xili. 26 the true reading gives “Judas son of Simon Iscariot” ; 
and if the name is a local epithet, both father and son would be 
likely to have it. In this case Judas was the only Apostle who 
was rot a Galilean, and this may have helped to isolate him. 
Other derivations of “Iscariot,” which connect the word with 
“lying,” or “strangling,” or “apron,” ¢.e. bag, or “‘date-trees” 
(xapwwrides), are much less probable. We know nothing about 
Simon Iscariot. Farrar identifies him with Simon Zelotes, which 
is most improbable. Simon was one of the commonest of names. 
The MSS. vary between “Ioxap.39, which is right here, and “Ioxapw- 
ts, Which is right xxii. 3. Here only is mpoddérns used of Judas: 
it occurs in the plur. Acts vii. 52; 2 Tim. iii. 4; and in the sing. 
2 Mac. v. 15, x. 13. All English Versions go wrong about éyévero 
mpodétns. Nowhere in Scripture is Judas styled “ ¢e traitor,” and 
éyévero should be distinguished from jv: therefore, not “was the 
traitor,” but “ decame a traitor,” as the American Revisers pro- 
posed. Judas “turned traitor.” The difficulty about the call of 
Judas is parallel to the powers bestowed upon a Napoleon. The 
treason of Judas shows that no position in the Church, however 
exalted, gives security against the most complete fall. 


The werd used of the treachery of Judas is never mpodiddvat, but mapadr- 
Sdvat (xxii. 4, 6, 21, 22, 48; Mt. x. 43; Mk. iii, 19; Jn. vi. 64, 71) In 
class. Grk. mpod.déyac commonly has this meaning; mapadvddvat rarely. 
Here the Lat. texts vary between prodctor (Vulg.) and ¢radztor (c f ff, r) and 
qui tradidit eum or tllum (d e). 


17-19. The Descent from the Mountain, and many Miracles 
of Healing. The parallel passages in Mk. iii. 7-12 and Mt. iv. 24, 
25 are very different from Lk. and from one another in wording. 

17. émi témou wedivod. This may mean a level spot below the 
summit; but in connexion with xara@ds, and without qualification, 
it more naturally means level ground near the foot of the mountain. 
Hither it would be more likely that multitudes would come and 
bring their sick, than to a plateau high up the mountain. 


The Latin texts vary: 7 loco campestré (Vulg.), loco campense (a), tn 1, 
plano (f) tn 1, pedeplano (1.). 


hob Ovrey wudds putyrov uur, Not a nom. pendens, bat 
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included in the preceding gory: comp. the constr. vill. 1-3. He 
stood, and they stood. But the éery is no evidence as to Christ’s 
attitude during the discourse, because the healings intervene: 
iv. 20 shows that Lk. is aware of Christ’s sitting to preach. 

kal TAGs Todd ToS Aaod, k.7.A. This is a third group. Christ 
and the Twelve form one group. The multitude of disciples in 
the wider sense form a second. And besides these there is a 
mixed throng from Judea and the sea-coast: see on xi. 29. 


taOjvat dard. The prep. is not classical ; but we say ‘‘to be cured from” 
(Mk. v. 29). In the perf., 1 aor, and 1 fut. pass. the dep. ddouai is pass. in 
meaning (vii. 7, viii. 47, xvii. 15 ; Acts iii, 11). Except in Lk., the verb is 
rare in N,T. writers.—There should be at least a colon at rv vécwy abrav : 
here the long sentence which began at ver. 13 ends. 


18, 19. For similarly condensed accounts of groups of miracles 
comp. iv. 40, v. 15, vii. 21. We once more have an amphibolous 
expression: see on ii. 22. Here dé mveupdtwv dxaldptev may be 
taken either with évoyAovpevor or with éGeparevovro, From ver. 17 
and vii. 21 we infer that the latter constr. is right: “They that 
were troubled with them were healed of unclean spirits.” But in 
the other cases the gen. with dd follows the verb; so that 
évoyAovpevor dad may be right. The “and” before “were healed ” 
in AV. is from a corrupt reading: not only Wic. and Rhem. with 
Vulg., but also Cov., omit the “and.” For mveupdtwv dxabdptay 
see on iv. 33. Note was and wdvras here and réoyns in ver. 17. 
They are not found in Mk. iii. 7, 10: see on ver. 30. With wap’ 
aétod ééjpxeto comp. Jn. xvi. 27. Lk. commonly writes é£épxo- 
pac dad: see small print on iv. 35, and comp. vili. 46, which 
illustrates dwreoOat, Svvajus, and e&ypxero. For 8évapis and iato 
see on iv. 36. 

20-49. The Sermon ézi rérov redivod. 


To call it *‘ the Sermon on the Plain,” following the AV, in ver. 17, is con- 
venient, but scarcely justifiable. ‘‘The plain” has not been mentioned, and 
76 medlov does not occur in N.T. Moreover, it is by no means certain that this 
rémos medivds was at the foot of the mount. And io talk of ‘‘ the Sermon on 
the Plain” assumes, what cannot be proved, that the discourse here recorded is 
entirely distinct from ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount” (Mt. v. I-vii. 29). The 
relations between the two discourses will never cease to be discussed, because 
the materials are insufficient for a final decision, The following are the chicf 
hypotheses which have been suggested in order to explain the marked similari- 
ties and differences. 1. They are reports, at first or second hand, of twe 
similar but different discourses, distinct in time, place, and circumstance (Auger, 
Greswell, Osiander, Patritius, Plumptre, Sadler ; so also in the main Barradius, 
Basil, Doddridge, Toletus, Tostatus), 2. They are reports of two different 
discourses delivered on the same day, Mt. giving the esoteric address to the 
disciples on the mountain, Lk. the exoteric address to the mixed multitude 
below (Augustine, Lange). 3. They are recensions, with interpolations and 
omissions, of two independent reports of one and the same sermon (Schleier- 
macher). 4. They are recensions of the same report, to which Mt. adds 
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material from other sources, and from which Lk. perhaps omits portions (B. 
Weiss). 5. Mt. gives a conflate arrangement of sayings which were uttered on 
various occasions, and some of these occasions are given by Lk. (Bleek, Calvin, 
Godet, Holtzmann, Keim, Kuinoel, Neander, Pott, Semler, Weizsicker, 
Wieseler). 6. Both sermons are a conglomeration of detached sayings collected 
into an anthology of aphorisms (Strauss, and to some extent Baur), Besides 
the writers mentioned above under the last four heads, a multitude of commen- 
tators adopt the view that the main portions of the reports given by Mt. and Lk, 
represent one and the same discourse (Bengel, Bucer, Calovius, Caspari, 
Chemnitz, Chrysostom, De Wette, Ebrard, Edersheim, Ellicott, Ewald, Farrar, 
Fritzsche, Grotius, Hilgenfeld, Keim, Lewin, Luther, McClellan, Meyer, 
Milman, Olshausen, Oosterzee, Origen, Robinson, Schanz, Schneckenburger, 
Sieffert, Stroud, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Wordsworth). 

Bad or inadequate arguments are used on both sides. It is a great deal too 
much to say with Schleiermacher that the fact that the portions common to both 
appear in the same order, with the same beginning and end, ‘‘ proves zncontro- 
vertibly the identity of the discourse.” Any preacher repeating a carefully 
prepared sermon would begin and end in the same way, and would put - 
his points in the same order. And it is mere dogmatism without argument 
when Sadler asserts that ‘‘the Lord mzs¢ have pronounced each [beatitude] 
which St. Matthew records, and yet it is equally plain that He cou/d hardly 
have pronounced them according to St. Luke’s form. He would not have 
said, Blessed are ye meek ones, Blessed are ye merciful ones, Blessed are 
ye peacemakers, The four given by St. Luke are the only ones which could 
well have been pronounced personally on the disciples; so that the beatitudes 
as given by St. Matthew and St. Luke respectively, coz/d not have been altered 
forms of the same discourse.” Much more reasonable is the position of Grotius, 
who believes that both record the same sermon: szczt factd narrationes ctrcum- 
stantits congruentes non temere ad res diversas referende sunt, tta sermones nihil 
vetat sepius habitos eosdem aut similes, preesertim continentes vite totius pre- 
cepta, que non potuerunt nimium sepe repett (on Lk. vi. 17). We know 
beyond all question that some of our Lord’s words were uttered several times, 
and there is nothing antecedently improbable in the hypothesis that the words 
of this discourse, gux non potuerunt nimium seepe repete, were delivered in one 
or other of these forms more than once. Nor does it follow that those portions 
which Lk, gives as having been uttered on other occasions were not also uttered 
as parts of a continuous discourse. A preacher naturally repeats fragments of 
his own sermons in giving catechetical instruction, and also gathers up detached 
items of instruction when composing a sermon. The fact that Lk. meant to 
record these other occasions may have been part of his reason for omitting the 
similar words in this discourse. Another consideration which may have deter- 
mined his selection is the thought of what would best suit Gentile readers. But 
in any case the dictum of Grotius must be remembered, that the hypothesis of 
a repetition of verbally similar sayings may be used with much more freedom 
than the hypothesis of a repetition of circumstantially similar acts, 

The conclusion arrived at by Sanday and P. Ewald is of this kind. The 
beatitudes originally stood in the Zogza in a form similar to that in Mt. v. 3-12. 
Lk. used the Zogza, but had also a document entirely independent of the Logza ; 
and this contained a discourse, spoken originally on some other occasion, but 
yet so like the Sermon on the Mount as to be identified with it by Lk. The 
sermon in Luke is, therefore, a compound of the reports of two similar but 
different discourses ; and in this compound the elements derived from the Zogda 
are dominated by those derived from the independent document (Zxfosztor fox 
April 1891, p. 315). It seems, however, simpler to suppose that Lk. took the 
whole of his report from the document which contained this very similar, but 
different sermon, See Paul Feine, Ueber das gegensezt, Verhdltniss d. Texte der 
Bergpredigt bet Matthius und Lukas in the Jahrb, fur Protest. Theologie, xi. 1. 


12 
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The following ‘tables will show the parallels between the two Evangelists :-— 


WEeTWEEN THE Two SERMONS. 


Lk. vi. 20, 21 . . Mtv. 3,4,6. Lk. vi. 37, 38. . Mt. vii. 1, 2. 
22, 23» ’ II, 12. 41, 42. ° 3-5- 
27-30 . A 39-42, 43-46 » ° 16-21. 
31. 9 vil. 12. 47-49 « A 24-27. 
BETWEEN DETACHED SAYINGS IN LK. AND THB 
SERMON IN MT, 

Lk, xiv. 34, 35 « Mt v.13. Lk. xi. 34-36. » Mt. vi. 22-23. 
viii, 16 and Xle 33 « 15. & Xvi. 13. ® 24. 
xvi. 17 » ° 18, xii, 22-31 . ‘ 25-34. 
xii, 58, 59 « ° 25, 26. xi, 9-13 « e vii. 7-II. 
xvi. 18 » ° 32. xiii, 24. 5 13. 
xi 2-4. 0 vi, 9-13. - 25-27. -« ezyase 

xi. 3334-2 19, 21. 


BETWEEN THE SERMON IN LK. AND DETACHED 
SAYINGS IN MT, 


Lk. vi 39 wSttis Mt. xv. 14. Lk. vii 40 . : Mt. x. 24. 


This last saying was frequently uttered. It is recorded twice by Jn. (xiii. 16, 
xv. 20), and the four records seem to refer to four different occasions ; besides 
which we have a similar utterance Lk. xxii. 27. 

These tables leave three verses of the sermon in Lk. without a parallel in 
Mt. (or any other Gospel), viz. the four woes corresponding to the four beati- 
tudes, vv. 24-26. The portions of the sermon in Mt. which have no parallel in 
Lk. amount to forty-one verses, viz. Mt. v. 5, 7-10, 14, 16, 17, 19-24, 27-31, 
33-38, 43, vi. 1-8, 14-18, vii. 6, 14, 15. 

The plan of both discourses is the same. 1. The qualifications of those who 
can enter the kingdom (Lk, 20-26; Mt. v. 1-12); 2. The duties of those who 
have entered the kingdom (Lk. 27-45; Mt. v. 13-vii. 12); 3. The judgments 
which await the members of the kingdom (Lk. 46-49; Mt. vii. 13-27). En- 
couragement, requirement, warning ; or invitation, principles, sanction ;—these 
are the three gradations which may be traced in these discourses ; and, as Stier 
remarks, the course of all preaching is herein reflected. 

There is considerable unanimity as to the spot where the sermon was 
delivered (Stanley, Sz & Pal. pp. 368, 369; Caspari, Chron. and Geograph. 
Int, to the L. of C. § 108, p. 171; Robinson, Pal. ii. 370, iii. pp. 241, 485; 
Farrar, LZ. of C. i. sy 250, and on Lk. vi. 12; Keim, Jes. of Naz. ii. p. 289). 
On the other hand, Edersheim asserts that ‘‘ the locality is for many reasons 


unsuitable” ; but he gives no reasons (Z, & 7. i, p. 5243 see also Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii. p. 118). 


20-26. The Qualifications necessary for Admission to the 
Kingdom: the Happiness of those who possess them (20-23), and 
the Misery of those who possess them not (24-26). This contrast 
of Blessings and Woes at the beginning of the sermon corresponds 
with the contrast in the parable with which it ends. 
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THE BEATITUDES COMMON TO MT. AND LK. WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


Maxdpios 


I. ol rrwxol TG wveb- 
part, 8rt atrdv ésrly } 
Baoirela r&v odpavar, 

2. olf mevOodvTes, Ore 
atrol rapaxdnOjoovrat. 

4. of mewavtes kal dup- 
Grres Thy Sixarocvvyny, bre 
avrol xopracOjoovrat. 

8. éore bray dvedicwow 
vuds Kal dwwéwow Kal 
elrwow wav tovnpdy Kab” 
bpdv wWevdduevo. Evexev 
ép.00° 

xalpere kal dvyaddaobe, 
Sre 6 puabds udy odds 
év Tots ovpavois otrws yap 
édlwiav rods mpodrjras 
Tovs Tpd Duar. 


Woes 1n LK. 


Maxdpros 


I. of mrwyol, bru dpe- 
tépa éorly 4 Bactdela Tod 
Oeod. 

3. of kNalovres viv, Bre 
yeddoere, 

2. of mewwdvres viv, dre 
xopracbjoecbe, 


4. éore Srav puohowow 
buds of &vOpwirot, kal &rap 
ddoplowow buds Kal dvet- 
Olowow Kal éxBddwow 7d 
bvoua tuav ws movnpdv 
&vexa Tov vlod Tov avOpw- 
mou xdpyre év éxelvy Ty 
qwépg Kal oxipricate, l5od 
yap 6 pcbds buadv rodds 
év T@ ovpayge Kata Td 


Odal 


1. byw rots rrovolas, 
Sri dwéxere Thy mapd- 
KAnow vpav. 

3. ol yeAGvres viv, Bre 
mevOnjoere Kal KAavoeTE. 

2. duty, ol éumremdAno: 
pévo. viv, &rt wewdoere. 


4. bray kadds spas et- 
Twow wavres ol &vOpwirot, 
kara Ta avira yap érolovy 
Tois wevdorpopijras ol 
marépes avrap. 


avra, yap érolour Tots mpo- 
Giracs of rarépes abradv. 


VI. 20-23. Four Beatitudes; which correspond to the first, 
second, fourth, and eighth in Mt. v. 3-12; those relating to the 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, and the peacemakers being 
omitted. In the four that Lk. gives the more spiritual words which 
occur in Mt. are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. tug] poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise of 
internal virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the corre-| 
sponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and fulness of 
bread (as being sources of temptation). It is in the last Beatitude 
that there is least difference between the two. Even in Lk, 
unpopularity is not declared to be blessed, unless it is “for the 
Son of Man’s sake”; and there is no Woe pronounced upon _ 
popularity for the Son of Man’s sake. 

20. Kai attés émdpas tods dp0adpods atdtod eis tods pabytds. 
Lk.’s favourite mode of connexion in narrative: see on v. 14 and 
comp. Vili. 1, 22, ix. 51, etc. With érdpas 7. 6f0. comp. xviii. 13. 
and Jn. xvii. 1. We must not take eis with éXeyey; Lk. would 
have written mpés, and after Aeyev: contrast xxii. 65 and Mk, 
iii. 29. Mt. has rpoonAGav aird oi pabytatairod. Kat... edidacKkey 
airovs. The discourse in Zoth cases is addressed to she disciples ; 
there is nothing to indicate that the discourse 7” ZA, is addressed 
to mixed multitudes, including unbelieving Jews and heathen. 
These Beatitudes would not be true, if addressed to them. It is to 
the faithful Christian that poverty, hunger, sorrow, and unpopularity 
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are real blessings; to others they may be mere sterile suffering. 
Whereas, even for the heathen, to be poor 7” sfzvi¢ and to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness are blessed things. In Mt. the 
Beatitudes are in the third person and have a wider sweep. 


paxdprot of. This is the common constr. both in LXX and N.T., the 
reason for the blessedness being expressed by a noun or participle which is the 
subject of the sentence (Ps. ii, 12, xl. 5, xli. 2, lxxxiv. 5, 6, 13, Ixxxix. 16, 
etc.); but the reason is sometimes expressed by the relative with a finite verb 
(PS. G01; xxxit, 1,23 Lk; xivent5% Jas: s)12),, or by one(xivk4 gat ecks 
iv. 14), or by édy (Jn. xiii, 17; I Cor. vil. 40). 


ot mTwxoi. See on iv, 18. We have no right to supply r¢@ 
mvevpatt from Mt. It is actual poverty that is here meant. Nor 
is it the meaning that actual poverty makes men “ poor in spirit.” 
Still less does it mean that in itself poverty is to all men a blessing. 
There is no Ebionite doctrine here. But “to you, My disciples, 
poverty is a blessing, because it preserves you in your dependence 
on God, and helps you to be truly His subjects”: 76 yap bwetépa 
SetktTiKOs pds wapovtas eAéyero (Eus.) Some of these disciples had 
made themselves poor by surrendering all in order to follow Christ. 
Conurp: Ps. lcai: 425.13. 

Suetépa éotly 4 Baottela. ‘Yours zs the kingdom,” not “ will 
be.” It is not a promise, as in the next Beatitudes, but the state- 
ment of a fact. But the Kingdom is not yet theirs in its fulness; 
and those elements which are not yet possessed are promised in 
the Beatitudes which follow. 

21. of mewdvtes viv. “Those of you who are suffering from 
actual want in this life. Ye shall have compensation.” 

exoptacPyceo%e. Originally the verb was confined to supplying 
animals with fodder (xépros), and if used of men implied a brutish 
kind of feeding (Plato, Ref. ix. p. 586). But in N.T. it is never 
used of cattle, and when it is used of men it has no degrading asso- 
ciations (ix. 17; Jn. vi. 26; Phil. iv. 12; Jas. ii, 16); not even 
xv. 16, if the word is genuine there, nor xvi. 21. Comp. rods 
mTwXoUs adtys Xoptdow aprwv (Ps. cxxxii. 15). In LXX yoprdfo 
and riyarAne are used to translate the same Hebrew word, some- 
times in the same verse: dru éxdpracey Wuyi Kevyn, Kal Woyiy 
mewaoav évéerdrAnoev &yabdv (Ps. cvii. 9). Here the filling refers to 
the spiritual abundance in the Kingdom of God. JZ ad/ four cases, 
although the suffering endured is external and literal, yet the com- 
pensating blessing ts spirttual, 

ot KAatovtes viv. Mt. has wevOotvres, which expresses the 
mourning, while xAaéovres implies outward manifestation of grief in 
loud weeping, just as yeAdcere implied outward expression of mirth 
in laughter. Though common in LXX, yeAdw occurs in N.T, only 
here and ver. 20. 
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22. ddopicwow Spas. ‘ Mark you off from (dé) by a boundary 
(Spos).” It is used both in a good sense (Acts xiii. 2; Rom. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 15) and also in a bad, as here. Comp. xai p’ dad yas dpice 
(Eur. Hee. 940). Excommunication from the congregation as well 
as from social intercourse is here meant. The usual sentence was 
for thirty days, during which the excommunicated might not come 
within four cubits of any one. Comp. Jn. ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi. 2. 
Whether there was at this time a more severe form of excommunica- 
tion is uncertain. Herzog, PRE.? art. Bann bei den Hebriern ; 
Grotius on Lk. vi. 22; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Jn. ix. 22." 


éverSicworv. The object to be supplied may be either the preceding 
buas (so most English Versions) or the following 7d évoua tudv (Bede, Weiss), 
Vulg. supplies nothing ; and Tyn. and Gen. have simply ‘‘and rayle ” with- 
out an object. Neither AV. nor RV. has ‘‘ you” in italics. 


€xBddwowy 76 dvopa Suav ds wovnpdv. “Throw your name con- 
temptuously away, reject it with ignominy, as an evil thing.” 
There is no idea of striking a name off the list as a mark of dis- 
grace, ex albo expungere, a meaning which é«GdAAew never has. 
It is used of hissing an actor off the stage and otherwise dismissing 
with contempt (Aristoph. Zg. 525; Wud. 1477; Soph. O. C. 631, 
636; O. Z. 849; Plato, Cvito, 46 B). ‘Your name” means “the 
name by which you are known as My disciples,” as Christians. 
“Christian” or “ Nazarene” was a name of bad repute, which it 
was disgraceful, and even unlawful, to bear, for Christianity was 
not a veligio licita. For wovypov as an epithet of évouza comp. Deut. 
Xxli. 19. 
ye Tod vio’ Tod avOpdaov. A vital qualification. The hatred 
and contempt must be undeserved, and be endured for Christ’s 
sake ; not merited by one’s own misconduct. 
28. oxiprioate. Peculiar to Lk. See on i, 41 and comp. 
Mal. iv. 2. 
kata Td abTd yap émolouy Tols mpopytoats. This implies that they 
are to receive “‘a prophet’s reward” (Mt. x. 41), as in this world, so 
in the next. 
For the dat. comp. rots pucofcw duds (ver. 27). In class. Gk. we should 
have had 7a atra érrolovy ro’s rpop. Thus, éyw dé raitra rotrov érolnca ody 


dlxy (Hdt. i. 115. 3, iv. 166. 3: comp. Aristoph. Wud. 259; Vesf. 697), In 
later Gk. the dat. of relation becomes much more common, 


ot watépes adtav. The gen. refers to of dyOpwor in ver. 22} 
“the father of them” who hate and abuse you. 
24-26. Four Woes corresponding to the four Beatitudes 


There is no evidence that these were not part of the original dis- | 


course. Assuming that Mt. and Lk. report the same discourse, 
Mt. may have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on 
some other occasion. Schleiermacher and Weiss would have it 


| 


eI 
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' that they are mere glosses added by Lk. to emphasize and explain 


the preceding blessings. Cheyne thinks that some of them were | 
suggested to Lk. by Is. Ixv. 13-16. We have no right to assume 
that no persons were present to whom these words would be 
applicable. Even if there were none present, yet these Woes 
might have been uttered as warnings both to those who heard 
them and to others who would learn them from those who heard. 
Just as the Beatitudes express the qualifications of those who are 
to enter the Kingdom, so these show the qualities which exclude 
men from it. It is possible that some of the spies and adversaries 
from Judzea were among the audience, and thus Jesus warns them 
of their condition. When the discourse as placed by Mt. was 
spoken there was less opposition to Christ, and hence no Woes 


. (Pastor Pastorum, p. 256). 


24. wdyv. Curtius makes A#v an adverbial form of mdéov, so that its 
radical meaning would be ‘‘ more than, beyond” (Gr. Ztym. 282); but Lft. 
(Phil. iii, 16) connects it with méAas, in the meaning ‘‘ besides, apart from 
this, only.” For the accusatival form comp. dlkyv, émlk\nv, clam, coram. It 
sometimes restricts, sometimes expands, what precedes. It is a favourite 
word with Lk., in the Gospel as an adv. (ver. 35, X. II, 14, 20, xi. 41, xii. 31, 
xiii, 33, xvii. I, xviii. 8, xix. 27, xxii, 21, 22, 42, xxiii, 28), in the Acts asa 
prep. (viii. 1, xv. 28, xxvii. 22). ‘‘ But” is the only possible rendering here. 


oval duty tots mAouciors. As a matter of fact the opponents of 
Christ came mostly from the wealthy classes, like the oppressors of 
the first Christians (Jas. v. 1-6). See Renan, L’Aniechrist, p. xii; 
Ewald, “7st. of [srael, ii. p. 451. But the cases of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea show that the rich as such were not excluded 
from the kingdom.—éméyere. “Ye have to the full”; so that 
there is nothing more left to have. The poor consolation derived 
from the riches in which they trusted is all that they get: they 
have no treasure in heaven. Comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16; Philem. 15; 
and see Lft. on Phil. iv. 18. This meaning is classical: comp. 
drodapPdve, drepydfouor, For wapdkd\now see on ii. 25, and comp. 
xvi. 25 of Lazarus. 

25. ot éumenmAnopévor viv. “Sated with the good things of this 
life,” like Dives (Ezek. xvi. 49). Grotius compares the epitaph, 
téa0° éxw doo emov kal édytva. It may be doubted whether the 
change of word from xopraecOar (ver. 21) indicates that horum 
plenitudo non meretur nomen satietatis (Beng.): comp. i. 53. In 
Lat. Vet. and Vulg. we have saturor both here and ver. 21. 

mewdoete. ‘This received a partial and literal fulfilment when 

erusalem was reduced to starvation in the siege: but the reference 
is rather to the loss of the spiritual food of the Kingdom. Comp. 
Is, Ixv. 13. Hillel said, “‘The more flesh one hath the more 
worms, the more treasures the more care, the more maids the more 
unchastity, the more men-servants the more theft. The more law 
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the more life, the more schools the more wisdom, the more counsel 
the more insight, the more righteousness the more peace.” 

ot yeh@vres viv. “Who laugh for joy over your present pro- 
sperity,” the loss of which will surely come and cause grief. But 
the worst loss will be that of spiritual joy hereafter (Is. Ixv. 14). 

26. Stav Kahds elrwow Spds. It is the wealthy who are com- 
monly admired and praised by all who hope to win their favour. 
The praise of worldly men is no guarantee of merit: rather it shows 
that those who have won it do not rise above the world’s standard 
(Jn. xv. 19; Jas. iv. 4). Plutarch says that Phocion, when his 
speech was received with universal applause, asked his friends 
whether he had inadvertently said anything wrong. 

Tois eudorpopytats. Just as the persecuted disciples are the 
representatives of the true Prophets, so the wealthy hierarchy 
whom all men flatter are the representatives of the false (Jer. 
Vv. 313; comp. xxili. 17; Is. xxx. 10; Mic. ii. 11). 

Having stated who can and who cannot enter the Kingdom, 
Jesus goes on to make known the principles which regulate the 
Kingdom. 


27-45. Requirement: the Duties to be performed by those 
who are admitted to the Kingdom of God. This forms the main 
body of the discourse. Lk. omits the greater portion of what is 
reported in Mt. respecting Christ’s relation to the Mosaic Law 
(v. 17-19), and His condemnation of existing methods of interpret- 
ing it (v. 20-48) and of fulfilling it (vi. 1-18). This discussion of 
Judaic principles and practices would not have much meaning for 
Lk.’s Gentile readers. The portion of it which he gives is stated 
without reference to Judaism. The main point in Mt. is the 
contrast between legal righteousness and true righteousness, In 
Lk. the main point is that true righteousness is love; but the 
opposition between formalism and the spirit of love is not urged. 
The opposition which is here marked is the more universal 
opposition between the spirit of selfishness and the spirit of love. 
There is a break in this main portion, which Lk. marks by making 
a fresh start, Etrevy 5¢ xal wapaPodjv atrois, but the second half 
(39-45) continues the subject of the working of the principie of 
love. ; 

27. ’AdAd. What is the contrast which this dAAd marks? The 
emphatic position of the tiv seems to show that the contrast is 


between those on whom the Woes have been pronounced and the 
‘aithful hearers now addressed. Others interpret, “ But, although 
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I have denounced them, I do not allow you to hate them: you 
must love them.” There is, however, no indication that the 
enemies who are to be loved are the wealthy who have just been 
denounced, and such a limitation of the meaning of enemies 
cannot be justified : comp. Mt. v. 44. 

tots dkovouow. ‘Who give ear and obey,” rots eilopévors 
(Euthym.). It is unnatural to take it literally as meaning “ My 
audience,” in contrast to the rich who have just been addressed zm 
their absence. Representatives of the rich may have been present 
among the audience. Schanz interprets “who listen with attention.” 


There is on the whole a double climax in what follows,—the worse the 
treatment received, the better the return made; but it is not quite exact. One 
would expect that dyamare would be coupled with rots pucodvyras. This is the 
first time that Lk. uses the word dyamgv, which sums up the whole spirit of the 
Gospel: it is most frequent in the writings of Jn. ‘It should never be 
forgotten that dydz7 is a word born within the bosom of revealed religion: it 
occurs in the Septuagint ; but there is no example of its use in any heathen 
writer whatever” (Trench, Sy. xii.) This is not true of dyamav and dyamd- 
few, which are common in class. Grk. But Christianity has ennobled the 
meaning of both dyamdv and ¢guAciv, with their cognates : épdv, which is scarcely 
capable of such advancement, does not occur in N.T. See on xi. 42, the only 
place where ddan occurs in Lk. 


tods éx@pods. For the combination with rots picotow comp. 
i. 71; Ps. xviii. 18, cvi. 10; and for the fourfold description of 
enmity comp. ver. 22. In Mt. v. 44 we have only enemies and 
persecutors according to the best texts; and as xadds wouetre rods 
puo. twas (note the acc.) is not genuine there, this is the only 
passage in which xaAds qouetv= “benefit, do good Zo”: comp. 
kadds eizety (ver. 26), and contrast Mt. xii. 12; Mk. vii. 37; Acts 
x. 3351 Cor: vil. 37, 738;"Phil. iv. 14; Jas: i. 8) 193-2 wen 
i. 19; 3 Jn. 6.—rots pcodow. For the dat. comp. rots zpodijrats 
(ver. 23) and rots Wevdorpodirais (ver. 26). See the expansion of 
this principle Rom. xii. 17-21; 1 Thes. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii, 9. 
Comp. Exod. xxiii. 4; Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xvii. 5, xxiv. 17, 
xxv. 21. See detached note on dhe relation of Rom. xii.—xiv. to the 
Gospels at the end of Rom. xiii. 

28. eddoyeire Tos Katapwpevous buds. In class. Grk. eidoyeiv 
means “ praise, honour,” whether gods or men: comp. i. 64, ii. 28 ; 
Jas. ill. 9. The meaning “invoke blessings upon” is confined to 
LXX and N.T. (Gen. xiv. 19, xxii. 17, xlvili.g; Rom. xii. 14; 
Acts iii. 26). 


Tn class. Grk. xarapic@at is followed by a dat. (Hom. Hdt. Xen. Dem.). 
as in Ep. Jer. 65: but in N.T,. by an acc. (Mk, ix. 21; Jas. iii. 9); and the 
interpolation Mt, v. 44.—For mpocetxea0e wept we might have expected mp. 
ixrép, and the MSS. here and elsewhere are divided between sép and mepl 
(Gal. i, 43 Col. i, 3; Rom. i, 8). But comp. Acts viii, 15; Heb, xiii, 18; 
Col. iv. 3. Win. xlvii. 1. 2, p. 478, 
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tov émypeatévtwy Gyds. Aristotle defines éanpeacpds as éumo- 
durpos tais BovAjcecwv, odx iva te abtG, adN iva py exelvy (Rhed. 
ii. 2. 3). It is “spiteful treatment.” 


29, 30. Whereas vv. 27, 28 refer to the active ddan which returns good 
for evil, these refer rather to the passive waxpoOvula, which never retaliates, 
The four precepts here given are startling. It is impossible for either govern- 
ments or individuals to keep them. A State which endeavoured to shape its 

olicy in exact accordance with them would soon cease to exist; and if 
individuals acted in strict obedience to them society would be reduced to 
anarchy. Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be suprere. The 
inference is that they are not precepts, but cllustrations of principles. They are 
in the form of rules; but as they cazmot be kept as rules, we are compelled to 
look beyond the letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have rested content with 
observing the letter, and have never penetrated to the spirit. What is the spirit ? 
Among other things this :—that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our 
property must never be a Zersonal matter: so far as we are concerned we must 
be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still more. It is right to with- 
stand and cven to punish those who injure us: but in order to correct them and 
protect society ; not because of any personal axzmus. It is right also to with- 
hold o7r possessions from those who without good reason ask for them; but in 
oréer to check idleness and effrontery ; not because we are too fond of our 
possessions to part with them. So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to 
be ready to offer the other cheek, and to give, without desire of recovery, 
whatever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but those 
which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, it is because com- 
pliance would be a violation of love, not because it would involve loss or 
suffering, 


29. 19 tUmtovti ce emt Thy oraydva, A violent blow with the 
fist seems to be meant rather than a contemptuous slap, for 
c.ayev means “jaw-bone” (Judg. xv. 15, 16; Ezek. xxix. 14; 
Mic. v. 4; Hos. xi. 4). In what follows also it is an act of 
violence that is meant; for in that case the upper and more 
valuable garment (iudruov) would be taken first. In Mt. v. 4o the 
spoiler adopts a legal method of spoliation (xpiOjvar), and takes 
the under and less indispensable garment (x:rGva) first. See on 
ili, rz and comp. Jn. xix. 23. 


Here only do we find témrew émi c. dat. Jn class. Grk. c gen., ¢.2. 
ém) xéppns Timrew or mardocey (Plato, Gorg. 486 C, 508 D, 527 A). Some. 
times we have els (Mt. xxvii. 30), which some MSS. read here and xviii. 13. 
Comp. Xen. Cyr. v. 4. 5. So also kwAvew dad is not common. Comp. od 
ph kodioe. 7d pvnpciov atrod dd cod (Gen. xxili. 6) and dd ood Kwdiwy 
(Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 11, iii. 3. 51). The more usual constr. both in N.T. and 
class. Grk. is either acc. and inf, (xxiii. 2; Acts xvi. 6, xxiv. 23) or acc. of 
pers. and gen. of thing (Acts xxvii. 43). Note that atpew does not mean 
simply ‘‘ take,” which is \auBdvew, but either “‘take up” (v. 24, ix. 23) or 
“take away” (xix. 24, xxiii. 18). 


80. tavti aitodvti ce Si80u. There is no wavré in Mt. v. 42, 
and this is one of many passages which illustrate Lk.’s fondness 
for was (ver. 17, Vii. 35, ix. 43, xi. 4). The zavré has been 
differently understood. ‘No one is to be excluded, not even 
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one’s enemies” (Meyer, Weiss). Omni petenti te tribue, non omnia 
petenti ; ut id des, quod dare honeste et juste potes (Aug.). Neither 
remark is quite right. Our being able to give juste et onesie 
depends not only on what is asked, but upon who asks it. Some 
things must not be conceded to any one. Others ought to be 
given to some petitioners, but not to all. In every case, however, 
we ought to be wz//img to part with what may be lawfully given 
to any. The wish to-keep what we have got is not the right motive 
for refusing. 

SiSou, kal dd Tod aipovtos TA od pi dwatte. The pres. in all 
three cases implies continual action, making a practice of it. 
“Continually give, and from him who continues to take away thy 
goods do not continue to ask them again.” For aipew in the sense 
of “take as one’s own, appropriate,” comp. xl. 52, xix. 21; Mk. 
xv. 24. It does not imply that violence is used. But the py 
amaire. implies that hitherto asking them back has been usual. 
The verb dzaurety is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xii. 20: comp. Wisd. 
xv. 8; Ecclus. xx. 15; Hdt.i. 3. 2). Prof. Marshall thinks that 
we have here another instance of different translation of the same 
Aramaic, and that Lk.’s aipovros and Mt.’s davetoacGar may repre- 
sent the same word ; also Lk.’s daira: and Mt.’s droorpadyjs. See 
on v. 21 and viii. 15. 

81. kai kaQes OéXete. The xai introduces the general principle 
which covers all these cases: “and in short, in a word.” How 
would one wish to be treated oneself if one was an aggressor? 
How ought one to wish to be treated? But obviously the principle 
covers a great deal more than the treatment of aggressors and 
rnemies. In Tobit iv. 15 we have, “Do that to no man which 
thou hatest” ; but this purely negative precept, which was common 
with the Rabbis, falls immeasurably short of the positive command 
of Christ. Isocrates has &@ rdcyxovres if’ Erépwv dpyileobe, tatta 
Tots GAXots px) Tovetre, and the Stoics said, Quod bi fieri non vis, 
altert ne feceris; and the same is found in Buddhism. In the 
Aaxy, i. 2, and Apost. Const. vii. 2. 1, we have both the positive 
and the negative form. Cod. D, Iren. (iii. 12. 14), Cypr. (Zesé. 
ili, 119) and other authorities insert the negative form Acts xv. 29. 
How inadequate the so-called Rabbinical parallels to the Sermon 
on the Mount are, as collected by Wiinsche and others, has been 
shown by Edersheim (Z. & Z. i. p. 531). Note the xaus, ‘even 
as, precisely as”: the conformity is to be exact. For 0é\ew tva 
comp. Mt. vil. 12; Mk. vi. 25, ix. 30, x. 35; Jn. xvii. 24, and see 
on iv. 3. The xat tyets before zoretre is omitted by B and some 
Latin texts. “Do likewise” occurs only here, iii. rz, and x. 37. 

82-35. Interested affection is of little account: Christian love 
is of necessity disinterested ; unlike human love, it embraces what 
is repulsive and repellent. 
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82. rota Spiv xdpis. “What kind of thank, or favour, have 
your” This may be understood either of the gratitude of the 
persons loved or of the favour of God. The latter is better, and is 
more clearly expressed by riva pioOdv éxere; (Mt. v. 46). Other- 
wise there does not seem to be much point in of dyaprwAoi. For 
xdpis of Divine favour comp. i. 30, ii. 40, 52; Acts vii. 46. 

kal ydp. ‘‘For even”; xam etiam. Comp. Mt. viii. 9; Mk. vii. 28, 
xX. 45; Jn. iv. 45; 1 Cor. xii. 14; and see Ellicott on 2 Thes. iii, 10; Meyer 
on 2 Cor, xiii. 4. 

33. Here only is dyaoovetv found with an acc. after it. Itdoes not 
occur in profane writers, and elsewhere in N.T. is absolute: vv. 9, 35; Mk. 
iii, 4; 1 Pet. ii, 15, 20, iii. 6,17; 3 Jn. 11. But in 1 Pet. and 3 Jn. it is 
used of doing what is right as opposed to doing what is wrong, whereas in 
Lk. and Mt. it is used, as in LXX, of helping others as opposed to harm- 
ing them: Num. x. 32; Jud. xvii. 13 (Cod. B dyaduvet); Zeph. i, 12. 
Hatch, 26/. Grk. p. 7; but see Lft. on Clem. Rom. Cov. ii. p. 17. 

For dpaptwdot Mt. has in the one case teAdvou and in the 
other é@vxoi. Of course both “publicans” and “heathen” are 
here used in a moral sense, because of their usual bad character ; 
and Weiss confidently asserts that Lk. is here interpreting, while 
Mt. gives the actual words used. But it is possible that Mt. 
writing as a Jew, has given the classes who to Jews were sinners 
kat’ efoxnv instead of the general term. 

84. This third illustration has no parallel in Mt., but see Mt. 
v. 42; and comp. Prov. xix. 17. 

davlonre. The texts are divided between this form, davelonre, davelfyre, 
and daveifere. In N.T. davlgw is to be preferred to davelfw, which is the 
class. form. The verb means to ‘‘lend upon zzéerest,” whereas xlypnue 
indicates a friendly loan; and therefore 7a tca would include both interest 
and principal, 

GmokdBwo. “Receive as their due, receive back,” or perhaps 
“receive im full” ; comp. aréxw in ver. 24, and see Lft. on Gal. iv. 
5; also Ellicott and Meyer. The phrase dod. 1a toa need not 
mean more than “receive equivalent services,” but more probably 
it refers to repayment in full: comp. épavi{w and dvrepavicw. 

35. mhjv. See on ver. 24. “ Auz, when this kind of interested 
affection has been rejected as worthless, what must be aimed at is 
this.” Note the pres. imperat. throughout: ‘ Hadztually love, do 
good, and lend”; also that Christ does not change the word 
davi€ere, nor intimate that it does not here have its usual meaning 
of lending on interest. 

pydév aaeAmiLovtes. The meaning of this famous saying de- 
pends partly upon the reading, whether we read pydév or pydeva,} 


1 The external evidence stands thus— 
For pndév dn. ABLRXTI Aetce., Latt. Syr-Harcl.? Boh. 
For pyiéva dm. SHI; Syrr. Tisch. is almost alone among recent 
editors in preferring undéva ; WH. and RV. place in the margin, 
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but mainly upon the interpretation of dedmiovres. All English 
Versions previous to RV. adopt the common view that azedz. 
means “hoping for in return,” a meaning which is without example, 
but which is supposed to be justified by the context, or rather by 
the corrupted context. Thus Field argues: “No doubt this use of 
the word is nowhere else to be met with; but the context is here 
too strong for philological guzbbles (!). ‘If ye lend to them zap’ dv 
"EATIIZETE ’AIIOAaBetv, what thank have ye?’ Then follows the 
precept: ‘Lend pydev *AILEATIIZONTES,’ which can by no possi- 
bility bear any other meaning than pydev eAmiLovtes GroAaBetv ” 
(Otium Noro. iii. p. 40). The argument would be precarious, even 
if the facts were as stated ; but the true reading is rap dv éXzilere 
daBeiv (8 BL, Justin), and therefore the whole falls to the ground. 
The usual meaning of azeArifw, “I give up in despair,” makes 
excellent sense; either ‘despairing of nothing,” or “despairing of 
no one” (undéva). “ Despairing of nothing” or “ never despairing ” 
may mean either “never doubting that God will requite you,” or 
“never despairing about your money.” ‘The latter meaning is 
almost identical with “ despairing of no one,” ze. “never doubting 
that your creditor will pay.” But it has been suggested that pndéva 
may be eut. plur., on the authority of Steph. ZZesaur. v. col. 962 
[iii. col. 3645]. If this were,correct, the two readings would have 
the same meaning. On the authority of a single passage in the 
Anthologia Palatina (ii. 114, p. 325, Brunck), Liddle and Scott 
give dmeArifw a transitive meaning, “causing to despair”; but 
there @AAov dzreArilwv (of an astrologer who said that a person had 
only nine months to live) may mean “ giving him up in despair” : 
comp. Polyb. ii. 54. 7. Therefore we may safely abandon the 
common interpretation and render “giving up nothing in despair” 
or “never despairing.” Comp. émi idov éay ordons poudaiay, py 
dreArions (Ecclus. xxii. 21); 6 5& droxadAtwas prvorypia aarndArie 
(xxvii. 21); Td Kar adrov arndmioas (2 Mac. ix. 18), of Antiochus 
when stricken with an incurable disease. Galen often uses the 
verb of desperate cases in medicine; see Hobart, p. 118, and Wetst.1 
D and many early Latin texts have zzhz/ desperantes. See the valuable 

note in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, p. 344. But he thinks it Zossddle that Lk. 


may have written dwehml¢ew for édrifew dard on the analogy of dmecOlew for 
éoOlew ard and drodaBeiv for \aBety a7, 








1 What mischief the common interpretation (sanctioned by the Vulgate, zzhzt 
znde sperantes) has wrought in Europe is strikingly shown by Dillinger (Aéa- 
demische Vortrige, i. pp. 223 ff. ; Studies in European History, pp. 224 ff.). 
On the strength of it Popes and councils have repeatedly condemned the taking 
of any interest whatever for loans. As loans could not be had without interest, 
and Christians were forbidden to take it, money-lending passed into the hands 
of the Jews, and added greatly to the unnatural detestation in which Jews were 
ei The paradox that Christians may not take interest has been revived by 

uskin, 
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Eveabe lot “Ypiorov. In Mt. v. 9 peacemakers are called viot 
@cod, The moral likeness proves the parentage. Just as in wv. 
32, 33 Lk. has the generic duaprwAot where Mt. has the specific 
tehOvat and e6vixol, so here we have “és kind towards the unthank- 
ful and evil” instead of “‘ maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Mt. v. 45). 
For ‘Yyiorov comp. i. 32, 35, 76. 

86, 37. A further development of the principle of Christian 
love. Having told His disciples to cherish no personal animus 
against those who i injure them, He now warns them against’ judging 
others respecting any supposed misconduct. To pose as a general 
censor morum is unchristian. Censoriousness is a transgression of 
the royal law of love, and an invasion of the Divine prerogatives. 
Not only vengeance but judgment belongs to God. And judgment, 
when it is inevitable, must be charitable (droAvere), directed by a 
desire to acquit rather than to condemn. Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 4; 
Jas. iv. 11, 12. Hillel said, “ Judge not thy neighbour until thou 
comest inss his place” (Ewald, “ist. of Zsrae/, vi. p. 27). See on 
ver. 31. 

The loose citations of these two verses by Clement of Rome (i, 13. 2) and 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 18, p. 476, ed. Potter) are interesting. Both 
have the words ws xpyarevecde, obras XpnorevOijcerat duty immediately before 
@ pérpy, K.T.A. They represent ylveobe olxripwoves in Lk., for which Justin 
has yiveoOe 5¢ xpnorol Kal olkrlppoves (Try. xcvi.; Afol. i. 15). Comp. Clem. 
Hom. iii. 57. It is probable that Clem. Alex. here quotes Clem, Rom. uncon- 
sciously, 

88. The transition is easy from charity in judging others to 
benevolence in general. Comp. ver. 30 and iii. 11. God remains 
in debt to no man. “He giveth not by measure” (Jn. iii. 34), 
_ nor does He recompense by measure, unless man serves Him by 
measure. Disciples who serve in the spirit of love make no 
such calculations, and are amply repaid. We are here assured of 
this fact in an accumulation of metaphors, which form a climax. 
They are evidently taken from the measuring of cgrn, and Bengel 
is clearly wrong in interpreting tepexxvyvopevoy of fluids: eis rov 
xéAmov is conclusive. The asyndeton is impressive. 


The form brepexxvvydpevov seems to occur nowhere else, excepting as 
v./, Joel ii. 24. The class. form is brepexxéw. 

Sdaovaw eis tov KéATrov Sudv. Who shall give? Not the persons 
benefited, but the instruments of God’ bounty. The verb is 
almost impersonal, “ there shall be given,” do6jcerat. Comp. 
airotow (xil. 20) and airjoovow (xii. 4%). The xédmos is the fold 
formed by a loose garment overhangifg a girdle. This was often 
used as a pocket (Exod. iv. 6; Pe vi. 27; and esp. Ps. lxxix. 
12; Is. lxv. 6; Jer. xxxii. 18). ts p. Hdt. vi. 125. 5; Liv. xxi. 
18. 10; Hor. ‘Sat. ii. 3. 172, and other illustrations in Wetst. 
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& yap pétpy petpetre. There is no inconsistency, as Weiss 
states (stimmt immer nicht recht), with what precedes; but he is 
right in condemning such interpretations as 7@ aird pérpy, od pyy 
tocovtTw (Theophyl.) and eadem mensura in ok ee exuberans 
(Grot.) as evasions. The loving spirit uses no measure }n its services ; 
and then God uses no measure in requiting. But the niggardly and 
grudging servant, who tries to do just the minimum, receives just 
the minimum in return. In Mk. iv. 24, 25 we have this saying 
with a different application. 

39. The second half of the discourse begins here, and this is 
marked by a repetition of the introductory Eiwev. The connexion 
with what precedes perhaps is, that, before judging others, we must 
judge ourselves ; otherwise we shall be blind leaders of the blind. 
This saying occurs in quite another connexion Mt. xv. 14. It 
may easily have been uttered several times, and it is a common- 
place in literature. We are thus shown the manifold application 
of Christ’s sayings, and the versatility of truth. See Wetst. on Mt. 
xv. 14. With the exception of Mk. xii. 12, the phrase etwev tapa- 
Body is peculiar to Lk. (xii. 16, xv. 3, xviii. 9, XiX. II, xX. 19, 
xxi. 29). 

eis Hees “Into a pit” rather than “into the ditch,” which 
all English Versions prior to RV. have both here and Mt. xv. 14. 
In Mt. xii. 11 nearly all have “a pit.” The word is a doublet of 
B0Opos, puteus, and is perhaps connected with Ba6vs. Palestine is 
full of such things, open wells without walls, unfenced quarries, 
and the like. For édyyetv comp. Acts viii. 31; Jn. xvi. 13; Ps. 
xxiy.-S, [xxxv, 1p Cxvili, 35 ; Wisdsix. 11, x23. 

40. This again is one of Christ’s frequent sayings. Here the 
connexion seems to be that disciples will not get nearer to the 
truth than the teacher does, and therefore teachers must beware of 
being blind and uninstructed, especially with regard to knowledge 
of self. In xxii. 27 and in Jn. xili. 16 the meaning is that disciples 
must not set themselves above their master. In Mt. x. 24 the 
point is that disciples must not expect better treatment than their 
master. So also in Jn. xv. 20, which was a different occasion. 

kaTnptiopeévos dé was eoTat ds SiS8doKados aitov. The sentence 
may be taken in various ways. 1. Every well instructed disciple 
shall be as his master (AV.). 2. Every disciple, when he has 
been well instructed, shall be as his master. 3. Every disciple 
shall be as well instructed as his master (Tyn. Cran.). But Per- 
Jectus autem omnis erit, si sit sicut magister ejus (Vulg.), “Every one _ 
shall be perfect, if he be as his master” (Rhem.), Wenn der Jiinger 
ist wie sein Meister, so ist er vollkommen (Luth.), is impossible. 
The meaning is that the disciple will not excel his master; at the 
best he will only equal him. And, if the master has faults, the 
disciple will be likely to copy them. 
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For xataptifw, “make dprios, equip,” comp. Mt. iv. 21; Mk. i. 19; 
1 Thes, iii. 10; Gal. vi. 1; Heb. x. 5, xi. 3, xiii. 21. It is a surgical word, 
used of setting a bone or joint: for examples see Wetst. on Mt. iv. 21. There 
is no was in Mt. x. 24, 25: see on ver. 30. 


41, 42. In order to avoid becoming a blind teacher, whose 
disciples will be no better than oneself, one must, before judging 
and attempting to correct others, correct oneself. Self-knowledge 
and self-reform are the necessary preparation of the reformer, 
without which his work is one of presumption rather than of love. 

41. wxdpdos. ‘* Anything small and dry”: in class, Grk. ‘usually in plur, 
of chips, twigs, bits of wood, etc. Curtius connects it with oxapploy, ‘a 
splinter” (Gr tym. 683); but better with xdpdew, ‘Sto dry up.” In 
Gen, viii. I1 it is used of the olive twig brought by the dove. See Wetst. on 
Mt. vii. 3. The Sdxos is the “‘bearing-beam, main beam,” that which 


receives (d¢youat) the other beams in a roof or floor, It is therefore as 
necessarily large as a xdpdos is small. 


katavoeis. “Fix thy miind upon.” It expresses prolonged 
attention and observation. Careful consideration of one’s own 
faults must precede attention to those of others. The verb is 
specially freq. in Lk. (xii. 24, 27, xx. 23; Acts xi. 6, xxvii. 39: 
comp. Heb. iii. 1, x. 24; Rom. iv. 19). 

42. mds Suvacar déyew. ‘With what face can you adopt this 
tone of smug patronage?” In Mt. vii. 4 the patronizing “Adedpé 
is wanting. . 

Gdes éxBadw. For the simple subj. after dglyus comp. Mt. xxvii. 49; 
Mk. xv. 36. Epict. Déss. i. 9. 15, iii. 12. 15. In modern Greek it is the 
regular idiom. Win. xli. 4. b, p. 356.—In od BAéwewv we have the only 


instance in Lk. of od with a participle: ‘‘ When thou dost not look at, much 
less anxiously consider” (katavowy): see small print on i, 20. 


imoxpitdé. The hypocrisy consists in his pretending to be so 
pained by the presence of trifling evil that he is constrained to 
endeavour to remove it. Comp. xiii. 15. That he conceals his 
own sins is not stated; to some extent he is not aware of them. 
The tére means “then, and not till then”; and the 8:aPddWers is 
neither imperative nor concessive, but the simple future. When 
self-reformation has taken place, then it will be possible to see 
how to reform others. Note the change from BAézew to diaBr<- 
mew; not merely look at, but “see clearly.” In class. Grk. 
SuaBAézw means “look fixedly,” as in deep thought. Plato notes 
it as a habit of Socrates (/edo, 86 D). 

43. ob ydp éorw. Codex D and some versions omit the ydp, 
the connexion with the preceding not being observed. The con- 
nexion is close. A good Christian cannot but have good results 
in the work of converting others, and a bad Christian cannot have 
such, for his bad life will more than counteract his efforts to 
reclaim others. 


4 
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The etymological connexion between xapmés (carfo, Herbst, harvest) and 
xdpgos is by no means certain. But if it is a fact, it has no place here. The 
phrase oteiy Kapmév is not classical, but a Hebraism (iii. 9, viil. 8, xili. 9 ; Gen. 
1. II, 12; Ps. cvii. 37). By campdv (ow) is meant (1) what is ‘‘ rotten, 
putrid,” and (2) what is ‘‘ worthless.” See Wetst. on Mt. vii. 18. A rotten 
tree would produce no fruit ; and fishes just caught would not be putrid (Mt. 
xiii, 48). In both places the secondary meaning is required. 


44, The unreformed can no more reform others than thorns 
and briars can produce figs and grapes. It is by their fruits that 
each comes to be known (yivdoxerar). The identification of the 
many Hebrew words which denote thorny shrubs is a hopeless 
task. Neither the originals nor their Greek representatives can be 
satisfactorily determined (Groser, Zrees and Plants of the Bible, 
p. 172). Elsewhere in N.T. Bdros is used of the burning bush 
(xx. 37; Acts vii. 30, 35; Mk. xii. 26; Exod. iii. 2, 3, 4): in Hom. 
it is a “thorn-bush, bramble” (Od. xxiv. 230). The verb tpvydw 
is specially used of the vintage (Rev. xiv. 18, 19; Lev. xix. 10, 
XXV. 5, 11; Deut. xxiv. 21). Comp. the similar sayings Jas. iii. 
11, 12, which are probably echoes of Christ’s teaching as remem- 
bered by the Lord’s brother. 

45. This forms a link with the next section. When men are 
natural, heart and mouth act in concert. But otherwise the mouth 
sometimes professes what the heart does not feel. 


46-49. The Judgments which await the Members of the King- 
dom. The Sanction or Warning. Mt. vii. 13-27. This is some- 
times called the Epilogue or the Peroration: but it is not a mere 
summing up. It sets forth the consequences of following, and the 
consequences of not following, what has been enjoined. 


46. The question here asked may be addressed to all dis- 
ciples, none of whom are perfect. The inconsistency of calling 
Him Lord and yet failing in obedience to Him was found even 
in Apostles. What follows shows that the question applies to 
the whole of Christian conduct. Of the four parables in the latter 
half of the sermon, the first two (the blind leading the blind; the 
mote and the beam) have special reference to the work of correct- 
ing others; the third (the good and bad trees) may be either 
special or general ; while the fourth (the wise and foolish builders) 
is quite general. With Kvpre comp. xiii. 25; Mt. xxv. 11, 12; 
Jas. i. 22, 26. 

47. For mis & épxsuevos see small print on i. 66, and for 
Smodeigw see on ili. 7 and Fritzsche on Mt. iii. 7. 

48. éoxawpev kal €Bdbuvev Kal Onxev Oepedov. “He dug and 
went deep (not a hendiadys for ‘dug deep’) and laid a founda- 
tion.” The whole of this graphic description is peculiar to Lk. 
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Robinson stayed in a new house at Nazareth, the owner of which 
had dug down for thirty feet in order to build upon rock (Res. in 
Fal. ii. p. 338). The parables in Mt. and Lk. are so far identical 
that in both the two builders desire to have their houses near a 
water-course, water in Palestine being very precious. In Mt. they 
build on different places, the one on the rock and the other on 
the sand, such as is often found in large level tracts by a dry 
water-course. Nothing is said about the wise builder digging 
through the sand till he comes to rock. Each finds what seems 
to him a good site ready to hand. 

thypptpns. “A flood,” whether from a river or a sea: and 
hence a flood of troubles and the like. See Jos. Az. ii. 10. 2 
and examples in Wetst. Here only in N.T., and in LXX only 
Job xx. 23. 

obk icxucev, “Had not strength to.” The expression is a 
favourite one with Lk. (viii. 43, xiii. 24, xiv. 6, 29, xvi. 3, xx. 26; 
Acts vi. 10, xv. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16). For cadedoat 
comp. Vil. 24, xxi. 26; Acts ii. 25 fr. Ps. xv. 8, iv. 31: freq. in LXX. 


Sua Td KaAGS olkodopjo0ar aityv. This is certainly the true reading 
(8 B L& 33 157, Boh. Syr-Harcl. marg.). The common reading, refenedlwro 
yap éml rhv térpav (ACD X etc.; Latt. Syrr. Goth. Arm.), is obviously 
taken from Mt. The Ethiopic combines the two readings, 


49. 1 mpooepygéev 6 wotapds. Lk. gives only the main incident, 
the river, created by the rain, smiting the house. But Mt. is much 
more graphic: xaté8y 7 Bpoxy Kat jAOov of morapol Kal exvevoay 
oi dvepor Kal mpooéxopay TH oikig, éxeivy. 

ouvérecey. ‘It fell in,” ze. the whole fell together in a heap: 
much more expressive than érecev, which some texts (A C) here 
borrow from Mt. 

éyéveto 78 pitypo. To harmonize with zpooépyéev. This use of 
étyua for “ruin” (so first in Rhem.) seems to be without example. 
In class. Grk. it is used of bodily fractures or ruptures, and also of 
clothes ; so also in 1 Kings xi. 30, 31; 2 Kings ii. 12. But Amos 
vi. 11 of rents in a building, wardéeu tov otkoy Tov péyay OAdopacw, 
xal Tov olkov Tov puxpov pdypacw. Hobart contrasts the Bpoyxy, 
rpooéxowar, érecev, and mradows of Mt. with the zAjppupa, rpocép- 
onfev, owvéerecer, and fiyyya of Lk., and contends that the latter 
four belong to medical phraseology (pp. 55, 56). 

The péya, like peyddn in Mt., comes last with emphasis. 
Divine instruction, intended for building up, must, if neglected, 
produce disastrous ruin. The xetras eis wrdow (ii. 34) is fulfilled. 
The audience are left with the crash of the unreal disciple’s house 


sounding in their ears. 


Similar Rabbinical sayings are quoted, but as coming from persons who lived 
after A.D, 100, by which time Christ’s teaching had filtered into both Jewish 
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and pagan thought. ‘* Whosesoever wisdom is above his works, to what is he 
like? Toa tree whose branches are many and its roots few. Then the wind 
cometh and rooteth it up and turneth it over. And, whosesoever works are 
above his wisdom, to what is he like? To a tree whose branches are few and 
its roots many. Though all the winds come upon it, they move it not from its 
place” (Mishna, Pirge aboth, UI. xxvii.) And again, ‘‘To whom is he 
like, that with many merits uniteth great wisdom? To him who first layeth 

ranite blocks and then bricks. Though ever so mighty floods wash round the 
Puildine, yet they cannot make it give way. But to whom is he like, who 
knoweth much and fulfilleth little? To him who layeth the foundation with 
bricks, which are disturbed by the least water (400th R. Nathan, xxiii.), See 
Edersh. Z, & 7Z. i. p. 540; Nicholson on Mt. vii. 24. 


VII. 1. The division of the chapters is misleading. This 
verse forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative quite in 
Lk.’s manner. Comp. iv. 30, 37, 44, V. II, 16, 26, vi. 11, etc. 
It is not the introduction to what follows, for Jesus must have 
been in Capernaum some time before the centurion heard about 
Him. Lk. says nothing about the impression which the discourse 
made upon the people (Mt. vii. 28), nor about their following Him 
(Mt. viii. 1). 


*Ewerd} éwhiypocev wavra Ta Pypata avtov, This is the only place in 
N.T. in which é7e.d# is used in the temporal sense of ‘‘after that, when 
now.” Hence Emel dé is found in many texts. K has Ezedy 5¢, while D 
has Kal éyévero dre. In the causal sense of ‘‘since, seeing that,” émed7 
occurs only in Lk. and Paul (xi. 6; Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12, xv. 24; 1 Cor, 
i, 21, 22, xiv. 16, xv. 21), See Ellicott on Phil. ii. 26. For émrdijpwoe, 
“completed,” so that no more remained to be said, comp. Acts xii. 25, 
Xili, 25, xiv. 26, xix. 21. 

eis TAS GKOaS TOU Naod., The els marks the direction of what was said: 
comp. i. 44, iv. 44; Acts xi. 22, xvii. 20. Both in bibl. Grk. and in class. 
Grk. déxo# has three senses. 1. ‘‘The thing heard, report” (1 Sam. ii. 24 ; 
I Kings ii. 28; Jn. xii. 38; Rom. x. 16). 2. ‘*The sense of hearing” 
(2 Sam. xxii. 4, 53 Job, xlii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 173 2 Pet. ii, 8). 3. “The 
ear” (Mk. vii. 353 Heb. v. 113 2 Mac. xv. 30). 


2-10. The healing of the Centurion’s Servant at Capernaum. 
Mt, viii. 5-13. Mt. places the healing of the leper (Lk. v. 12--14) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the healing of the cen- 
turion’s slave. This centurion was a heathen by birth (ver. 9), and 
was probably in the service of Antipas. He had become in some 
degree attracted to Judaism (ver. 5), and was an illustration of the 
great truth which Lk. delights to exhibit, that Gentile and Jew 
alike share in the blessings of the kingdom. The anima naturaliter 
Christiana of the man is seen in his affection for his slave. 

2. ijpedev tedeutdy. “ Was on the point of dying,” and would 
have done so but for this intervention (Acts xii. 6, xvi. 27, etc.). 
Burton, § 73. For évripos, “held in honour, held dear,” comp, - 
xiv. 8; Phil. ii, 29; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 6; Is. xxviii. 16. The fact 
explains why this deputation of elders came. 
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8. dméoteitey mpds attév mpecButépous. These elders (no 
article) would be leading citizens ; but they need not be identified 
with the dpyiovvd-ywyor (viii. 49, xiii. 14; Acts xiii. 15, xviii. 8, 17), 
as Godet formerly advocated. The compound S.a0dfew, “to 
bring safe through,” is almost peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts 
xxili, 24, XxVil. 43, 44, xxviii. 1, 4; Mt. xiv. 36; 1 Pet. iii, 20), 

4. ot S€ wapayevdwevor. A favourite verb (ver. 20, viii. 19, 
xi. 6, xii. 51, xiv. 21, xix. 16, xxii. 52; and about twenty times in 
Acts): elsewhere in N.T. eight or nine times, «but very freq. in 
LXxX. 


GEuds éorw G wapé—y totTo, ‘He is worthy that Thou shouldest do 
this for him”; 2 sing. fut. mid. The reading wapéter (GT A) is 3 sing. fut. 
act. and must not be taken as analogous to the exceptional forms ote, dye, 
and Botde. But beyond doubt wapéfy (SA BCDR& etc.) is the correct 
reading. 


5. dyawd yap 5 €0vos hpay, This would hardly be said of one 
who was actually a proselyte. He had learned to admire and 
respect the pure worship of the Jews and to feel affection for the 
people who practised it. This would be all the more likely if he 
were in the service of the Herods rather than that of heathen 
Rome. 

Thy cuvaywyhy adtds dkodduncer jpiv. “At his own expense he 
built us our synagogue,” the one which we have; not “a syna- 
gogue” (AV.). Had Capernaum only one synagogue? 


If Zell] Him represents Capernaum, and if the ruins of the synagogue there 
are from a building of this date, they show with what liberality this centurion 
had carried out his pious work. But it is doubtful whether the excellent work 
exhibited in these ruins is quite so early as the first century. The centurions 
appear in a favourable light in N.T. (xxiii. 47; Acts x. 22, xxii. 26, xxiii. 17, 
23, 24, xxiv. 23, xxvil. 43). Roman organization produced, and was maintained 
by, excellent individuals, who were a blessing to others and themselves. As 
Philo says, after praising Petronius the governor of Syria, ro?s d¢ dyaOots dyabds 
brnxeiv eouxe yodpas 6 Oeds 60 Gv ddedobvres wperAnOjoovra (Leg. ad Catum, 
p. 1027, ed. Gelen.). Augustus had recognized the value of synagogues in 
maintaining order and morality. 


: 6. o8 paxpdév, Comp. Acts xvii. 27. The expression is 
peculiar to Lk., who is fond of od with an adj. or adv. to express 
his meaning. Comp. od zoAAoi (xv. 13; Acts i. 5), od roAv (Acts 
xxvii. 14), ovK dAuyds (Acts xii. 18, xiv. 28, xv. 2, xvii. 4, 12, 
xix. 23, 24, XXViil. 20), ok 6 rvxév (Acts xix. 11, xxviii. 2), obx 
donmos (Acts xxi. 39), od perpiws (Acts xx. 12), 
érepapev ious. Comp. xv. 6, Acts x. 24. Mt. says nothing about 
either of these deputations, but puts the message of both into the 
‘mouth of the centurion himself, who comes in person. In Lk. the 
man’s humility and faith prevail over his anxiety as soon as he sees 
that the first deputation has succeeded, and that the great Rabbi 
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and Prophet is really coming to him. Therefore he sends the 
second deputation to say that he is not worthy of a visit, and that 
the visit is not necessary. 

Kupue, ph oxtddov. “Lord, cease to trouble Thyself.” The 
verb is a marked instance of the tendency of words to become 
weaker in meaning: oxvAAw (cKdAov, xi. 22) is 1. “flay”; 2. 
“mangle”; 3. “vex, annoy” (viii. 49; Mk. v. 35; Mt. ix. 36). 
See Exfositor, 1st series, 1876, iv. pp. 30, 31. What follows 
seems to show that the centurion was not a proselyte. The house 
of a Gentile was polluting to a Jew; and therefore od yap ixavds 
eiut, «.7.A., is quite in point if he was still a heathen. But it is 
rather strong language if he had ceased to be a heathen. For wa 
after ixavdés see Burton, § 216. 

7. eimé Adyo, kal iaOitw 6 mats pov. Lit. “Say with a word, 
and let my servant be healed.” The word is to be the instrument 
with which the healing is to take place, instead of Jesus’ coming in 
person: comp. Acts 1. 40 and Gal. vi. 11. There is no doubt 
that 6 waits ov means “ my servant.” This use is found in N.T. 
(xii. 45, xv. 26; Mt. viii. 6, 8, 13), and is very freq. in LXX and in 
class. Grk. 


It has been contended that in Mt. viii. 6, 8, 13 mats must mean ‘‘son,” 
because the centurion calls his servant dod\os in ver. 9: as if it were improbable 
that a person in the same conversation should speak sometimes of his ‘‘ servant ” 
and sometimes of his ‘‘boy.” In both narratives wats and Sod\os are used as 
synonyms ; and it is gratuitous to suppose that in using do\e0s Lk. has misin- 
terpreted the zrais in the source which he employed. Comp. xv. 22, 26. Here 
6 mais ov is more affectionate than 6 dof\és wov would have been. 


8. éyo dvOpwmds cipe Grd efovorav taccdpevos. The ei 
must not be united with tacoduevos and made the equivalent of 
Tdcoopo.: tacodpuevos is adjectival. Thus, ‘For I am a man who 
is habitually (pres. part.) placed under authority.” But, “For I 
am an ordinary person (dvOpwros), avd a person in a dependent 
position” is rather an exaggeration of the Greek. Comp. éré riv 
tod Baciéws efovoiay mecelv (2 Mac. iii. 6). The xat yap shows 
the intimate connexion with what precedes, ei? Adyw ai iabyjrw: 
see on vi. 32. “I know from personal experience what a word 
from one in authority can do. A word from my superiors secures 
my obedience, and a word from me secures the obedience of my 
subordinates. Thou, who art under no man, and hast authority 
over unseen powers, hast only to say a word and the sickness is 
healed.” Perhaps av$pwros hints that Jesus is superhuman. 
Evidently tm éfovciay tacoduevos means that, if an inferior can 
give effective orders, much more can a superior do so. It is the 
certainty of the result wéthout personal presence that is the point. 

9. 6 ‘Incois e0adpacey aitév. This is stated in both narratives 
Comp. Mk. vi. 6. Those who are unwilling to admit any limita- 
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tions in Christ’s knowledge have to explain how wonder is com- 
patible with omniscience. One limitation is clearly told us by 
Himself (Mk. xiii. 32); so that the only question is how far such 
limitations extend. See on ii. 46, 52, and xvii. 14. Note the 
solemn Aé€yw éptvy, and comp. ver. 28, x. 12, 24, xi. 8, 9, 51, etc. 

ovdé ev TO “lopahdA TooadtTHy mot ebpov, This again points io 
the centurion being still a heathen. Nowhere among the Jews had 
He found any one willing to believe that He could heal without 
being present. It is natural that Lk. should express this preference 
for a Gentile more strongly than Mt., who has zap’ oidevi trocavryy 
miatw ev T§ “IopanA ebpov. Lk. here omits the remarkable passage 
Mt. viii. 11, 12; but he gives it in quite a different connexion 
xili. 28, 29. Such teaching, so necessary and so unwelcome to the 
Jews, may easily have been repeated. 

10. Smootpépavtes. See oni. 56 and iv. 14. Lk.’s byratvoyta is 
stronger than the ia@y of Mt. The servant was not.only cured, but 
“in good health.” Von modo sanum, sed sanitate utentem (Beng.) 
Hobart remarks that Lk. “is the only N.T. writer who uses tyraiveuw 
in this its primary sense, ‘to be in sound health,’ with the exception 
of S. John, 3 Ep. 2. For this meaning it is the regular word in 
the medical writers” (p. 10). See on v. 31 and comp. xv. 27. 
Here and v. 31 Vulg. has sanzus ; in xv. 27, salvus. 


The identification of this miracle with that of the healing of the son of the 
royal official (GaovAtxés) in Jn. iv. is not probable: it involves an amount of 
misinformation or carelessness on one side or the other which would be very 
startling. Irenzeus seems to be in favour of it; but ‘* centurion” with him may 
be a slip of memory or a misinterpretation of BaowAuxés, Origen and Chrysostom 
contend against the identification, Is there any difficulty in supposing that on 
more than one occasion Jesus healed without being present? ‘The difficulty is 
to explain one such instance, without admitting the possession of supernatural 
powers: this Strauss has shown, and the efforts of Keim and Schenkel to 
explain it by a combination of moral and psychical causes are not satisfying. 
There is no parallel to it in O.T., for (as Keim points out) the healing of 
Naaman is not really analogous. 


11-17. §The Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain. Because 
Lk. alone records it, its historical character has been questioned. 
But there were multitudes of miracles wrought by Christ which 
have never been recorded in detail at all (iv. 23, 40, 41, vi. 18, 19; 
Jn. ii. 23, iv. 45, Vii. 31, xii. 37, XX. 30, xxi. 25), and among these, 
as ver. 22 shows, were cases of raising the dead. We must not 
attribute to the Evangelists the modern way of regarding the raising 
of the dead as a miracle so amazing, Jecause so difficult to perform, 
that every real instance would necessarily become widely known, 
and would certainly be recorded by every writer who had knowledge 
of it. To a Jew it would be hardly more marvellous than the heal- 
ing of a leper; and to one who believes in miracles at all, dis- 
tinctions as to difficulty are unmeaning. It is not unreasonable to 
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suppose, either that this event never came to the knowledge of the 
other Evangelists, or that, although they knew of it, they did not 
‘see the necessity for recording it. It is worth noting that nearly all 
recorded instances of raising the dead were performed for women 
(1 Kings xvii. 23; 2 Kings iv. 36; Jn. xi. 22, 32; Acts ix. 41; 
Heb. xi. 35). 


1J. év ro és. It is not easy to decide between the reading év r@ éffs, 
se. xpovy (ABR), and év r7 é&fs, sc. fépa (NCD). On the one hand, Lk. 
elsewhere, when he writes év 7@, has xae&fjs (viii. 1) ; on the other, when he 
writes 77 ¢&s, he does not prefix év (ix. 37; Acts xxi. 1, xxv. 17, xxvii. 18). 
The less definite would be more likely to be changed to the more definite than 
vice versa. Thus the balance both of external and internal evidence is in 
favour of év 7@ é&9s, and we must not limit the interval between the miracles 
to asingle day. In N.T. éé#s is peculiar to Lk. (ix. 37 ; Acts xxi. I, xxv. 17, 
xxvii, 18). So also is ws ny yetoev (v. 12, xv. 25, XIX. 29, 41). 


Naty. The place is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture ; and 
the village of that name in Josephus (Z._//. iv. 9. 4) is on the other 
side of the Jordan, and cannot be the same. 


A hamlet called (Vez was found by Robinson about two miles west ot 
Endor, on the north slope of Little Hermon, which is where Eusebius and 
Jerome place it; and it would be about a day’s journey from Capernaum. 
‘¢ One entrance alone it could have had, that which opens on the rough hillside 
in its downward slope to the plain” (Stanley, Szz. &° Pal. p. 357); so that the 
very path on which the two companies met can be identified. About ten 
minutes’ walk on the road to Endor is a burying-place which is still used, and 
there are many tombs cut in the rock. Robinson, Pai, iii. p. 4693 Bzb/. Res. 
ii, 361; Thomson, Land & Book, p. 445; Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 127. 
The expression, modu kaXouyévyny Naty, looks as if Lk. were writing for those 
who were not familiar with the country ; comp. i. 26, 39, iv. 31. See on vi. 15. 


of padytat adrod. Including more than the Twelve; vi. 13. 
See on xi. 29. 

12. kat id0d éfexopifeto teOvyxds. “Behold there was being 
carried out a dead man.” Or, “there was being carried out dead 
the only son,” etc. The «at introduces the apodosis of ds 8% 
nyyeoe, and must be omitted in translation: “then” would be too 
strong. See onv. 12. The compound verb occurs here only in 
N.T. and nowhere in LXX. It is equivalent to ex@épewv (Acts v. 
6, 9, 10) and eferre, and is used of carrying out to burial, Polyb. 
xxxv. 6. 2; Plut. Agis, xxi.; Cie. xlii. In later Gk. éxxopudy is 
used for éxpopd of burial. With re6vyx&s comp. Jn. xi. 44. 

povoyeviis vids ti pytpl abtos. Comp. vili, 42, ix. 38; Heb. 
xi. 17; Judg. xi. 34; Tobit iii. 15, viii. 17. Only in Jn. is povoyevys 
used of the Divine Sonship (i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18; 1 Jn. iv. 9). 


kal air} fv xpa. The jv may safely be pronounced to be certainly 
genuine (SBC LSV& and most Versions). For air# some editors write 
airy, and a few authorities have kal airg x7p¢. The mourning of a widow 
for an only son is typical for the extremity of grief: orba cum let unicum 
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mater (Catull, xxxix. 5). Comp. Jer. vi. 26; Amos viii, 10; Zech, xii. 10; 
Prov, iv. 3. 


Sxos Tis TéAews tkavés. Some of this multitude would be hired 
mourners, and musicians with flutes and cymbals. The mother 
would walk in front of the bier, and Jesus would naturally address 
her before touching it. This use of ixavds for “enough and to 
spare, much,” is specially freq, in Lk. (viii. 27, 32, xx. 9, xxii. 38, 
xxiii. 8, 9; Acts Vili. II, 1x. 23, 43, xi. 24, 26,,etc.). It is possibly 
colloquial : it occurs in ‘Aristoph. fax 354. See Kennedy, Sources 
of N.T. Grk. P- 79- D here has zroAvs. 

13. kat i8av adtqy 6 Kuptos éomhayviody én’ adri. The introduc- 
tion of 6 Kvpuos has special point here: it is the Lord of Life meet- 
ing sorrow and death. The expression is characteristic of Lk. 
Comp. xxiv. 34, and see on v. 17. Compassion 1s elsewhere men- 
tioned as a moving cause in Christ’s miracles (Mt. xiv. 14, xv. 32, 
xx. 34; Mk. i. 41, viii. 2). The verb is peculiar to the Synoptists ; 
and, excepting in parables (Lk. x. 33, xv. 20; Mt. xviii. 27), is 
used of no one but Christ. It is followed, as here, by éwi ¢. dat. 
Mt. xiv. 14; and by epi ¢. gen. Mt. ix. 36; but generally by 
émi ¢, acc. (Mt. xv. 32; Mk. vi. 34, viii. 2, ix. 22). 

M}) kate. ‘Do not go on weeping, cease to weep”: comp. 
ver. 6. He is-absolutely sure of the result ; otherwise the command 
would have been unnatural. Quis matrem, nist mentis inops, in 
Junere nati Flere vetat? 

14. Hato tis copog, ot S¢ BacrdLovtes Eotncav. Lk. clearly 
intimates that the purpose of the touching was to make the bearers 
stand still, At such solemn times words are avoided, and this 
quiet sign sufficed. Perhaps it also meant that Jesus claimed as 
His own what Death had seized as his prey. Lk. equally clearly 
intimates that the resurrection was caused by Christ’s command. 
This is the case in all three instances of raising the dead (viii. 54 ; 
Jn. xi. 43). The copds may be either the bier on which the body 
was carried, or the open coffin (probably wicker) in which it was 
laid (Gen. 1. 26; Hadt. i. 68. 3, ii. 78. 1). 


It is worth noting that Baordfew, which occurs twenty-seven times in 
N.T. (x. 4, xi. 27, xiv. 27, xxii. 10, etc,), is found only once in LXX. 


got eyo. “To thee I say, Arise.” To the mother He had said, 
“Weep not.” The cof is emphatic. For this use of Aéyw, almost 
in the sense of “I command, ” comp. Xi. 9, Xil. 4, XVi. 9. 

15. dvexd@icev 6 vexpés. The verb occurs only here and Acts 
ix. 40 in N.T.; in both cases of persons restored to life and sitting 
up. Notin LXX. In this intrans. sense it is rare, excepting in 
medical writers, who often use it of sick persons sitting up in bed 
(Hobart, p. 11). The speaking proved complete restoration. 
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To suggest that the young man was in a trance does not get rid of the 
miracle. How did Jesus know that he was in a trance, and know exactly how 
to rouse him? And can we suppose that this happened on ¢hree different occa- 
sions, even if we could reconcile Christ’s action with a character for truthfulness ? 
Here and in the case of Jairus’ daughter it is the Evangelist who tells us that the 
person was dead ; but Jesus Himself declared that Lazarus was dead (Jn. xi. 14), 
We are told that the symmetry of the three instances is suspicious ; raised from 
the death-bed, raised from the bier, raised from the tomb, But no Evangelist 
gives us the triplet. Lk. is the only writer who records more than one, and the 
two which he records he places in unsymmetrical order, the raising from the bier 
coming before the raising from the death-bed. Strauss has shown how unsatis- 
factory the trance theory is (Zeden Jesu, ed. 1864, p. 469). 


@wxev airy tH pytpl. The sudden change of nominative 
causes no obscurity. Comp. xiv. 5, xv. 15, XVil. 2, xix. 4; Acts vi. 
6, x. 4. Jesus might have claimed the life which He has restored, 
nam juvenis jam desierat esse matris sue; but compassion for the 
mother again influences Him. Comp. ix. 55; Acts ix. 41; 1 Mac. 
x. 9; I Kings xvii. 23; 2 Kings iv. 36. 

16. "ENaBev 8€ dBos mdvtas. It is natural that this should be 
the first feeling on seeing a corpse reanimated. But a writer of 
fiction would rather have given us the frantic joy of the mother 
and of those who sympathized with her. Comp. i. 65, v. 8, 26, 
vill. 37; Acts li. 43, xix. 37. See oni. 12, and also Schanz, ad loc. 

héyorvtes Gt... . Kal dr. It is very forced to make 67 in 
both cases argumentative: ‘Saying, (We praise God) because 

. and because.” It is possible to take the second érv. in this 
way; but the common method of making both to be recitative is 
preferable. Both, therefore, are to be omitted in translation, the 
words quoted being in the ovatio recta (Tyn. Cran. Cov. RV.). 
Cases in which 67. may be taken either way are freq. in N.T. 
(1945, ll. 17, lv. 36, Vil. 30, 1%. 22, x. 24, xi-38, xxi. Fo 2) yee 
12-14, etc.). 

"Emeoxépato 6 eds tov Nady adtod. Comp. i. 68, 78; Acts xv. 
14; Heb. ii. 6. The verb was specially used of the “visits” of a 
physician. Comp. Mt. xxv. 36, 43; Jas. i. 27; Acts vi. 3, vii. 23, 
xv. 36, the only other passages in N.T. in which the word occurs. 
In the sense of visiting with judgment or punishment it is never 
used in N.T. and but seldom in LXX (Ps. lxxxviii. 33 ; Jer. ix. 9, 
25, xi, 22, li. 29). After the weary centuries during which no 
Prophet had appeared, it was indeed a proof of Jehovah’s visiting 
His people that one who excelled the greatest Prophets was among 
them. No one in O.T. raised the dead with a word. 

17. e€AOev 5 Néyos obtos ev SAy TH “lovSaia wept adtod. The 
Adyos is the one just mentioned,—that God had visited His people 
in sending a mighty Prophet. The statement does not imply that - 
Lk. supposed Nain to be in Judza, “Iovdaia here probably means 
Palestine: see on iv. 44 and xxii. §. But even if we take it in the 
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narrower sense of Judzea as distinct from Galilee, Samaria, and 
Perza, there is no need to attribute to Lk. any geographical in- 
accuracy. “This saying went forth (from Nain and circulated) 
in Judea”; z.e. it reached the headquarters of Christ’s opponents, 
For wepi adtod comp. v. 15. 

This pregnant use of a prep. of rest after a verb of motion is perha 
found only in late Grk., for in Thuc. iv. 42. 3 and Xen. Hellen, vii. 5. 10 the 
readings vary between dayecay and dxrfcavy, Comp. viii. 7, and see Win. lL, 
4- a, Pp. 514. « 

kal wdon TH meptxdpw. Note the position of this clause, which 
is added after wept airod with augmented force: “and (what is 
more) in all the region round about”; ze. round about "Iovéaia, 
not Nain. Comp. Acts xxvi. 23. The verse prepares the way for 
the next incident by showing how the Baptist’s disciples came to 
hear about “all these things.” 


The evidence that Jesus razsed the dead is that of all four Gospels and of 
primitive tradition. The fact seems to have been universally believed in the 
early Church (Justin, 4Zo/ i, 22. 48; Zry. Ixix.; Orig. c. Cels. ii. 48). 
Quadratus, one of the earliest apologists, who addressed a defence of Christianity 
to Hadrian A.D. 125, says in the only fragment of it which is extant, ‘‘ But the 
works of our Saviour were always present, for they were true; those that were 
healed and those that were raised from the dead, who were seen not only when 
they were healed and when they were raised, but were also always present ; and 
not merely while the Saviour was on earth, but also after His departure, they 
were there for a considerable time, so that some of them lived even to our own 
times” (Eus. #. Z. iv. 3. 2). This does not mean that Quadratus had seen 
any of them, but that there was abundance of opportunity, long after the event, 
to inquire into the reality of these miracles. 5S. Paul uses the same kind of 
argument respecting the resurrection of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 5-8). Weiss points 
out how unsatisfactory are all the attempts to explain the evidence on any 
other hypothesis than the historical fact that Jesus raised the dead (Leben Jesu, 
i. pp. 557-565, Eng. tr. ii. 178-186). He concludes thus: ‘‘In no other 
miracle did the grace of God, which appeared in His Messiah, manifest itself so 
gloriously, by overcoming the consequences of sin and thereby giving a pledge 
for the highest consummation of salvation.” See Aug. x Joh. Trac. xlix. 2 


18-85. The message from the Baptist to the Christ. Peculiar 
to Lk. and Mt., who place it in different connexions, but assign to 
it the same occasion, viz. that John had “heard in his prison the 
works of the Christ” (Mt. xi. 2). Lk.’s narrative, as usual, is the 
more full. He does not mention that John is in prison, having 
already stated the fact by anticipation (iii. 20). The wept rdvtwv 
tovtwy shows that the works reported to the Baptist include the 
healing of the centurion’s servant and the raising of the widow’s son. 


arpos Tov KUptov. This is probably the true reading (B LLRX, a ff, Vulg.) 
rather than mpds rdv Inoodv (NAXT, bcf). See on ver. 13. 


19. 50 ef 6 épydpevos; ‘Art Zhou (in emphatic contrast to 
érepov) He that cometh,” ze. whose coming is a matter of quite 
notorious certainty (iii. 16, xiii. 35, xix. 38; Heb. x. 37). 
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4 Erepov mpooSoxapev; ‘Or must we look for another, different 
in kind?” whereas dAAov might be another of the same kind (Lft. 
on Gal. i. 6, 7). The reading érepov (§ BL RX 2) is right, and is 
not taken from Mt. It is dAAov (A D) that is the corruption. 
For the delib. subj. comp. iii. 10, 12, 14. See onili. 15. 

The meaning of the question thus sent to Christ has been 
much discussed. 1. Chrystostom and other Fathers have sug- 
gested that the question was asked for the sake of John’s disciples, 
who needed strengthening or correcting in their beliefs. See 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, x. p. 267, note e. Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, Bengel, and others adopt this view. But the whole 
context is against it. Christ’s reply is addressed to John, not to 
the disciples; and it is not clear that the disciples even under- 
stood the message which they carried. 2. Weiss and other critics 
follow Tertullian (JZarcion. iv. 18) in contending that John’s own 
faith was failing, because the career of Jesus did not seem to 
correspond with what he and the people had expected, and with 
what he had foretold (iii. 17). There is nothing incredible in this 
view ; but the Baptist had had such a long and stern preparation 
for his work, and had received such convincing evidence that Jesus 
was the Messiah, that a failure in his faith is surprising. 3. Hase 
and others suggest that he was not failing in faith, but in patience. 
John was disappointed that Jesus did not make more progress, 
and he wished to urge Him on to take a more prominent and 
indisputable position. ‘If Thou do these things, manifest Thyself 
unto the world.” Perhaps John was also perplexed by the fact 
that one who could work such miracles did not set His forerunner 
free, nor “cleanse His threshing-floor” of such refuse as Antipas 
and Herodias. This view suits the context better than the second. 
John’s sending to Jesus is strong evidence that he was not seriously 
in doubt as to His Messiahship. For a false Christ would not 
have confessed that he was false; and what proof could the true 
Christ give more convincing than the voice from heaven and the 
visible descent of the Spirit? 4. The view of Strauss, that John 
had just begun to conjecture that Jesus is the Messiah, and that 
therefore this narrative is fatal to the story of his having baptized 
Jesus and proclaimed Him as the Messiah, is answered by 
Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 39, p. 388, ed. 1891). See also Hahn, i. 
P- 475- 

21. Oepawedew dad. See on v. 15: it is peculiar to Lk. 

paotiywy. “ Distressing bodily diseases”; Mk. iii. 10, v. 26, 
34. In LXX it is used of any grievous trouble, but not specially 
of disease: Ps. xxxv. 15, Ixxxviii. 32; Ecclus. xl. 9; 2 Mac. vil. 
37: comp. Hom. //. xii. 37, xili. 812; Aesch. Sept. 607; Ag. 642. 
The notion: that troubles are Divine chastisements is implied in 
the word. It is used literally Acts xxii. 24 and Heb. xi. 36. 
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éxapicato. “He graciously bestowed, made a free present 
ons magnificum verbum (Beng.) ; comp. 2 Mac. iii. 31. 

22. dmayyeihate “lwdver. See on viii, 20. The answer is ex- 
pressly sent to John: there is no intimation that it is for the in- 
struction of his disciples, who are sent back, “like the messenger 
from Gabii to Sextus Tarquinius,” to relate a symbolical narrative, 
which their master is to interpret. That ¢Zey can understand it is 
neither stated nor implied. 

tuphot dvaBdérouow, k.t.A. There is probably a direct Fefetetios 
to Is. xxxv. 5, 6, Ixi. r. It is clear, not only that Lk. and Mt. 
understand Jesus to refer to bodily and not spiritual healings, but 
that they are right in doing so. John’s messengers had not “ seen 
and heard” Christ healing the spiritually blind and the morally 
leprous. Moreover, what need to add rrwxol etayyediLovrau, if all 
that precedes refers to the preaching of the good tidings? It is 
unnatural to express the same fact, first by a series of metaphors, 
and then literally. All the clauses should be taken literally. They 
seem to be arranged in two groups, which are connected by xaé, 
and in each group there is a climax, the strongest item of evidence 
being placed last. 

mTwxoi edayyeNtLovrar. This was the clearest sign of His being 
the Christ (Is. lxi. 1), as He Himself had declared at Nazareth (iv. 
18-21). His miracles need not mean more than that He was “a 
great Prophet”; moreover, the Baptist had already heard of them. 
But it was a new thing that the poor, whom the Greek despised 
and the Roman trampled on, and whom the priest and the Levite 
left on one side, should be invited into the Kingdom of God (vi. 
20). For the passive sense of etayychifeoGar comp. Heb. iv. 2, 6, 
and see Win. xxxix. 1. a, p. 326, and Fritzsche on Mt. vi. 4. For 
edayéAXov see on Rom. i. 1. 

23. paxdpios. Not pdxapior, as it would have been if the 
direct reference were to the disciples of John. It implies that 
the Baptist had in some way found an occasion of stumbling in 
Jesus (z.e. he had been wanting in faith, or in trust, or in patience) ; 
and it also encourages him to overcome this temptation. 

oxavdadic07. Only here and xvii. 2 in Lk., but frequent in 
Mt. and Mk. The verb combines the notions of “trip up” and 
“entrap,” and in N.T. is always used in the figurative sense of 
“causing to sin.” See on xvii. 1. This record of a rebuke to the 
Baptist is one of many instances of the candour of the Evangelists. 
For és édy see Greg. Proleg. p. 96, and Win. xli. 6, p. 390; this 
use of édy for dv is common in LXX and N.T. (xvii. 33?; Mt. v. 
50,32, Xi: 32, xviii. 5 5 Jas. iv. 4). 

24. wept “ladvou. This is further evidence that the question and 
answer just recorded concerned John himself. The people had 
heard Jesus send a rebuke to the Baptist. But He forthwith 
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guards them from supposing that John has ceased to be worthy of 
reverence. He waits till his disciples are gone; because if they 
had heard and reported Christ’s praise of John to their master, it 
might have cancelled the effect of the rebuke. This panegyric is 
almost the funeral oration of the Baptist; for soon after this he 
was put to death. For ijpgaro see on iv. 21. 
Tt é&\@are. In each of the three questions it is possible to put the 
note of interrogation défore the infinitive, and render, ‘* Why went ye out? to 


behold?” etc. But the order of the words favours the usual punctuation. 
Perhaps 0edcac@a implies ‘‘ behold” with wonder and admiration. 


kddapov . . . oadeudpevov. The literal meaning makes ex- 
cellent sense: “Did you go out into the wilderness to admire 
what you would certainly find there, but which would have no 
interest or attraction? Or did you go out to see what would no 
doubt have been interesting and attractive, but which you were 
not likely to find there?” But it also makes good sense to in- 
terpret, ‘Had John been a weak and fickle person, you would 
not have made a pilgrimage to see him.” 

25. dvOpwrov év padakots. Such a person would not be found 
in the wilderness; although he might have attracted them. This 
seems to show that the xaddmoy is not metaphorical, for this is 
obviously literal. 

ot év ipatiopd évd0gm Kal tpudi Smdpxovtes. “ Those who live 
in gorgeous apparel and luxury.” The word tpariorpés is of late 
origin, and is seldom used excepting of costly vesture (ix. 29; 
Acts xx. 333 Jn. xix.-24; 1 Tim: ii. 9; Gen: xxiv. 53; Exodsa 
22, xii 35; 1 Kings x. 5). See Trench, Syz. 1. For évddé 
comp. xiii. 17, and for bwdpxovtes see on viii. 41. In N.T. tpvd7 
occurs only here and 2 Pet. ii. 13 ; in LXX only as v./ Lam. iv. 5. 
But it is freq. in class. Grk. It means an enervating mode of life 
(Opvrropat, “I am broken up and enfeebled ”). 

26. mepicodtepov mpopyjtov. This completes the climax: xdAa- 
pov, avOpwrov, mpodyrnv, wepiradrepov Tpopyrov. In mepisodrepov 
we have a late equivalent of wAéov. It may be masc. or neut., 
but is probably neut., like wAetoy in xi. 32, Comp. xii. 4, xx. 47. 
They went out to see something more than a Prophet, and they 
did see it. 

27. This quotation from Malachi (iii. 1) is given by Mk. at the 
opening of his Gospel coupled with wv} Bodvtos, x.t.d., and 
attributed as a whole to Isaiah. Neither Heb. nor LXX has apd 
mpoodmou gov, which Mt. Mk. and Lk. all insert in the first clause. 
See on ix. 52. Moreover, they all three have drooréAAw and 
katagKevdget instead of the éEarooréAAw and émiBréperar of LXX. 
See on iv. 18. The passage was one of the common-places of 
Messianic prophecy, and had been stereotyped in ar independent 
Greek form before the Evangelists made use of it. 
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28. €v yevvytots yuvatkav. A solemn periphrasis for the whole 
human race; that it implies weakness and frailty is not evident: 
in Job xiv. 1 these qualities are expressed. It is human generation 
as distinct from heavenly regeneration that is meant. John’s 
superiority lay, not in his personal character, but in his office and 
mission: the glory of being the. immediate forerunner of the 
Messiah was unique. He was a Prophet, like Moses and Elijah ; 
yet he not only prophesied, but saw and pointed out to others 
Him of whom he prophesied. Lk. omits the Hebrew dunv. 


The word zpo¢7rns is an interpolation. The external evidence against 
it is immense (§ BK LM X& and most Versions), and it is improbable that 
the possibility of Prophets outside Israel would be indicated. 


& 8€ pixpétepos. There is no need to make this a superlative, 
as AV. alone among English Versions: better, “he that is in- 
ferior,” z.e. less than other members of the Kingdom, less than 
any among the more insignificant. It is most unnatural to explain 
5 puxpdtepos of Christ. Chrysostom says, wept éavrot Néywr eixdrws 
Kpvmre. TO Tpdcwroy Sua THy ert KpaTovoay brdvovay Kal did. TO 
Sdéau wept éavrod peya te A€yew (Hom. xxxvii. p. 417), and above 
he explains puxpérepos as Kara THY HACKLaY Kal Kata THY TOV TOAOV 
dd€av (p. 416). Much the same view is taken by Hilary, Theophy- 
lact, Erasmus, Luther, Fritzsche, and others. In that case ev rq 
Baocrrc’a tod cot must be taken after peiLwv, which is awkward ; 
and we can hardly suppose that Jesus would have so perplexed 
the people as to affirm that He was inferior to the Baptist, who in 
all his teaching had enthusiastically maintained the contrary (iii. 
16; Mt. iii. 11; Mk. i. 7; Jn. i. 15, 20, 27, 30, iii. 28-30). By 
his office John belonged to the old dispensation ; he was its last 
and highest product (major prophet, quia finis prophetarum), but 
he belonged to the era of preparation. In spiritual privileges, in 
grace, and in knowledge any even of the humbler members of the 
Kingdom are superior to him. He is a servant, they are sons ; he 
is the friend of the Bridegroom, they are His spouse. It is 
possible to understand “Iwdvov after puxpdrepos, but itis unnecessary: 
more probably the comparative refers to others in the Kingdom. 
The paradox, “ He that is less than John is greater than John,” is 
capable of interpretation ; but the principle that the lower members 
of a higher class are above the highest member of a lower class is 
simpler. The superlative of pxpos does not occur in N.T. 

29, 30. Many have supposed that these two verses are a 
parenthetical remark of the Evangelist. But a comment inserted 
in the middle of Christ’s words, and with no indication that it is 
a comment, is without a parallel and improbable. Jn. iii. 16-21 
and 31-36 are not parallel. There the question is whether com- 
ment is added. In both passages it is probable that therc is no 
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comment. But, assuming that the Evangelist is in both cases 
commenting, he afgends his comment: he does not zmsert it into 
the utterances of others. Here vz. 29 and 30 are part of Christ’s 
address, who contrasts the effect which John’s preaching had 
upon the people and upon the hierarchy (see Schanz). The con- 
nexion between ver. 30 and ver. 31 is close, as is shown by the od». 

29. mas 6 Aads dxovcas. ‘All the people, when they heard” the - 
preaching of the Baptist. Note the rds, and see small print on i. 66. 

eSixalwoay tov Oedy, Bawriobévtes. “ Admitted the righteous- 
ness of God (in making these claims upon them and granting them 
these opportunities) dy being baptized.” Their accepting baptism 
was an acknowledgment of His justice. See on ver. 35, and the 
detached note on ¢he word Sixa.os and tts cognates, Rom. i. 17. 

30. ot vopixot. Lk. often uses this expression instead of ot 
ypappareis, which might be misleading to Gentile readers (x. 25, 
Xl. 45, 46, 52, xiv. 3). Elsewhere in N.T. the word occurs only 
Mt. xxii. 35; Tit. iii. 9, 13. Comp. 4 Mac. v. 4; Corp. Inser. 
2787, 8. 

tiv Boudhy tod Ocod HOrHoay eis Eautods. “They frustrated 
the counsel of God concerning themselves”: comp. «is jas in 
1 Thes. v. 18. The rendering, “for themselves, so far as they 
were concerned, they rendered the counsel of God effectless,” 
would require 16 «is éavrovs. The verb is a strong one: “render 
aberov, placeless, inefficacious” (Gal. ii. 21, iii. 15; Jn. xii. 48; Lk. 
x. 16). Free will enables each man to annul God’s purpose for 
his salvation. The phrase thy Boudhv tod Ocod is peculiar to Lk. 
in N.T. (Acts xiii. 36, xx. 273; comp. ii. 23, iv. 28). It occurs 
Wisd. ‘vi: 4 comp. Ps. xxxii. 11, €vi 11; Prov. xix..2n | Witla] 
Bantio0évtes comp. the case of Nicodemus (Jn. iii. 4, 5). 


31. The spurious reading ele 5¢ 6 Kupios was interpolated at the be- 
ginning of this verse to mark vv. 29, 30 as a parenthetical remark of the 
Evangelist. Owing to the influence of the Vulgate the interpolation was 
followed by all English Versions prior to RV. Almost all MSS. and ancient 
versions omit the words. But their spuriousness must not be quoted as 
evidence against the view which they support. Many false readings are 
correct glosses upon the true text, although that is probably not the case 

ere. 


Tin ody Spousow. The otv would not be very intelligible if 
vv. 29, 30 were omitted; but after ver. 30 it is quite in place. 
“Seeing that the rulers and teachers have rejected the Divine in- 
vitation given by John, and that ye (Aéyere, ver. 34) follow them 
in refusing to follow Me, to what, then, shall I liken the people of 
this generation?” So comprehensive a phrase as tods &v@pdmous 
tis yeveds tadtns may include the Baptist and the Christ: and 
to assume that it does include them frees the true interpretation 
of the parable from seeming to be somewhat at variance with the 
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opening words. With the double question comp. xiii. 18; Mk. 
iv. 30. 

82. There are two parties of children. This is more clearly 
marked by rots érépors in Mt. than by dAAyAos here. Which of 
the two groups is blamed? It has been taken both ways. (1) The 
children who invite the second group to play, first at dances and 
then at dirges, represent Jesus and the Baptist with their respective 
followers. The children who waywardly refuse to join in any kind 
of game are the Jews as represented by the-hierarchy and the 
majority of the people. These rejected both the asceticism of 
John and the joyous freedom of the Gospel. Godet infers from 
dAAyAots that the two groups of children change sides and take 
turns in proposing the form of play. But it is not necessary to 
give so much meaning to dAAyAos. Yet such a change would 
not be difficult to interpret. The Jews may have proposed to the 
Baptist to become less stern. They certainly tried to force fast- 
ing on Jesus. And hence (2) the possibility of the other inter- 
pretation, which is preferred by Euthymius, Stier, and Alford, and 
is ably defended by Trench (Studies in the Gospels, pp. 150-153). 
The children sitting in the market-place and finding fault with 
their fellows are the Jews. John comes to them in his severity, 
and they want him to play at festivals. When he retains his strict 
mode of life, they complain and say, “We piped to you, and you 
did not dance.” Then Christ comes to them as the bringer of 
joy, and they want Him to play at funerals. When He retains 
His own methods, they say, “‘ We wailed, and you did not weep.” 
This interpretation has two advantages. It makes the men of 
this generation, viz. the Jews, to be like the children who cry, “ We 
piped,” etc. And it gives the two complaints a chronological 
order. ‘We piped,” etc., is a complaint against the Baptist, who 
came first ; “We wailed,” etc., is a complaint against the Christ, 
who came afterwards. 

With xaOnpévos comp. v. 27; with dyopd, Mk. vi. 56; with 
tmpospwvotow aAdAjdors, Acts xxii. 2; with néAjoaper, 1 Cor. xiv. 7; 
with apxyjoacbe, 2 Sam. vi. 21; with eOpynvjcoper, Jn. xvi. 20. Of 
these tpoodwveiy is a favourite word: see onvi.13. Both Opnveiv 
and x\atew refer to the outward manifestation of grief as distinct 
from the feeling ; and here the outward expression only is needed. 

83. ph go0wv dprov pate mivwv otvov. Without eating bread 
or drinking wine”; spoken from the point of view of these who 
objected to John. He did not take the ordinary food of n.ankind ; 
and so Mt. says, “neither eating nor drinking.” For the poetic 
form go@w see on x. 7. 

Aawdviov éxet, They afterwards said the same of Jesus (Jn. 
vii. 20, vill. 48, x. 20); and daudmov eyes shows that darudvov 
is acc. and not nom. Renan compares the Arabic Jedjnoun enté 
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as showing that Orientals consider all madness to be possession by 
a demon (V. de. p. 263). See on iv. 33. One regrets that the 
American Revisers did not carry their point in getting “demon” 
substituted for “devil” as the rendering of dadvov. Tyn. Cov. 
and Cran. make great confusion by translating “hath ¢4e devil.” 
Wic. is better with “hath a fende.” The déyere in vv. 33 and 34 
shows that some of those censured are present. Comp. xi. 15, where 
Jesus is accused of.casting out demons with the help of Beelzebub. 
84. ddyos. Like olvorérys, this is a subst. and therefore paroxytone: 
garyés, which L, and S. give, would be an adj. See Chandler, Greck Ac. 
centuation, §215. Latin Versions vary between devorator (Vulg.), vorator (q), 
vorax (ce), manducator (d). English Versions vary between ‘‘ devourer ” 
(Wic.), ‘‘glutton” (Tyn. Cov.), ‘“gurmander” (Rhem.), and “‘gluttonous 


man” (Cran. AV. RV.). The ref. is to v. 33 and similar occasions. For 
plros TeAwvGv see v. 27, 29, 30. 


35. kat éBix01d0y 4 copia. “And yet wisdom was justified.” 
In N.T. xaié often introduces a contrast, which is placed side by 
side with that with which it is contrasted: “and (instead of what 
might be expected), and yet.” This is specially common in Jn. 
(1.5, 10, iil 11, 32, Vs. 39, 40), Vis 36, 43, 70, Vil. 28, etG:)= -aaue 
sometimes has the same force; Cic. De Of. iii. 11. 48. Although 
the Jews as a nation rejected the methods both of John and of 
Christ, yet there were some who could believe that in both these 
methods the Divine wisdom was doing what was right. 

édcxaidOy. This looks back to édcxafwoay in ver. 29, and 4 
copia looks back to ryv BovAjy rot Oecd in ver. 30. Here, as in 
Rom. iii. 4 (Ps. li. 6), dicacdém means ‘Show or pronounce to be 
righteous, declare or admit to be just.” The analogy of verbs in 
-dw is often wrongly urged. An important distinction is sometimes 
overlooked. In the case of ex¢ernal qualities, such verbs do mean 
to “make or render,” whatever the noun from which they are de- 
rived signifies (épyudw, tuPAdw, xpvodw, «.7.r.). But in the case 
of mora/ qualities this is scarcely possible, and it may be doubted 
whether there is a passage in which d:xaidw clearly means “I 
make righteous.” Similarly, dguéo never means “I make worthy,” 
but “I consider worthy, treat as worthy.” In the case of words 
which might apply to either external or moral qualities both mean- 
ings are possible acc. to the context: thus 600 may mean 
either “make like,” e.g. make an image like a man (Eur. Ze/. 33, 
comp. Acts xiv. 11; Rom. ix. 29), or “consider like, compare” 
(ver. 31, xiii. 18, 20). 


In édcxasw8y we perhaps have an example of what is sometimes called the 
gnomic aorist. Comp. Jn. xv. 6; Jas. lL 11, 24; 1 Pet. i, 24. Burton, 
§ 43. But see Win, xl. b. 1, p. 346, where the existence of this aorist in 
N.T. is denied. 


dnd mdvtev tov téxvev adris. ‘At the hands of all her chil- 
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dren”: the justification comes from them. It is certainly incorrect 
to interpret dad as implying rescuing or protecting “from the 
attacks of all her children,” viz. from the Jews. The children of 
the Divine Wisdom are the faithful minority who have welcomed 
the Baptist and the Christ, not the unbelieving majority who re- 
jected them. In Mt. xi. 19 there is no ravtwv, and DLMX 
omit it here. But it is certainly genuine: see on vi. 30. In APH 
mévtwv is placed last with emphasis: there are no exceptions. 
But the order of § B is to be preferred. Mt. has épywv for réxvwv, 
and & has épywy here. For the personification of the Wisdom of 
God comp. Prov. viii., ix.; Ecclus. xxiv. ; Wisd. vi. 22-ix. 18. 

86-50. §The Anointing by the Woman that was a Sinner. 
Without note of time or express connexion. The connexion 
apparently is that she is an illustration of ver. 35. The proposal 
to identify this anointing with that by Mary of Bethany just before 
the Passion (Mt. xxvi. 6; Mk. xiv. 3; Jn. xii. 3) is ancient, for 
Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6 contends against it; and it still has sup- 
porters. Thus Holtzmann is of opinion that the act of a “clean” 
person in the house of “an unclean” (Simon the leper) has been 
changed by Lk. into the act of an “unclean” person in the house 
of a “clean” (Simon the Pharisee), in order to exhibit the way in 
which Christ welcomed outcasts, a subject which Lk. often makes 
prominent. But the confusion of Mary of Bethany with a 
notorious duaprwAds by Lk., who knows the character of Mary 
(x. 39, 42), is scarcely credible. And there is nothing improbable 
in two such incidents. Indeed the first might easily suggest the 
second. Simon is one of the commonest of names (there are 
ten or eleven Simons in N.T. and about twenty in Josephus), and 
therefore the identity of name proves nothing. Moreover, there 
are differences of detail, which, if not conclusive, are against the 
identification. The chief objection is the irreconcilable difference 
between Mary of Bethany and the dyaprwdds. Strauss and Baur 
suggest a confusion with the woman taken in adultery. But the 
narrative betrays no confusion: everything is clear and harmonious. 
The conduct both of Jesus and of the woman is unlike either 
fiction or clumsily distorted fact. His gentle severity towards 
Simon and tender reception of the sinner, are as much beyond the 
reach of invention as the eloquence of her speechless affection. 

On the traditional, but baseless, identification of the woman 
with Mary of Magdala see on viii. 2. The identification of this 
woman with dot Mary of Magdala and Mary of Bethany is ad- 
vocated by Hengstenberg. His elaborate argument is considered 
a tour de force, but it has not carried conviction with it. The 
potest non eadem esse of Ambrose is altogether an understate- 
ment. It is probably from considerations of delicacy that Luke 
does not name her: or his source may have omitted to do so, 


14 
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The leading thought in the narrative is the contrast between 
Pharisees and sinners in their behaviour to Christ. 

36. "Hpdira Sé ris adrév Tov bapioatuv iva ddyy pet adtod. There is 
nothing to show that the Pharisee had any sinister motive in asking 
Him, although he was evidently not very friendly. As the Pharisees 
were generally hostile to Christ, it may have been a courageous 
thing. He is inclined to believe that Jesus may be a Prophet 
(ver. 39); and Jesus rebukes him as one who loved little, not as a 
secret enemy. But, like Herod Antipas, he may simply have been 
curious. Lk. records two other instances of Christ being the 
guest of a Pharisee (xi. 37, xiv. 1). For tva see on iv. 3, and comp. 
vi. 31, Vil. 6; and for katendtOy (8 B DL XB) see on ix. 14. 

37. Kat iSod yury irs Hv. The opening words imply that her 
presence created surprise. The ris is stronger than 7 and has 
point here: ‘“ who was of such a character as to be”: comp. viil. 3. 
This is the right order, and év tH wédet follows, not precedes, #res 
nv (§ BL and most Versions). The exact meaning is not quite 
clear: either, “which was a sinner in the city,” z.e. was known as 
such in the place itself; or possibly, ‘which was in the city, a 
sinner.” The city is probably Capernaum. 

épaptwdés. A person of notoriously bad character, and prob- 
ably a prostitute: comp. Mt. xxi. 32.. For instances of this use 
of duaptwAdés see Wetst. To the Jews all Gentiles were in a special 
sense duaptwrol (vi. 32, 33, xxiv. 7; Gal. ii..15; 1 Mace. ii. 44); 
but something more than this is evidently meant here. The jv 
need not be pressed to mean, “She was even up to this time” 
hae ; nor does accessit ad Dominum immunda, ut rediret munda 

Aug.) imply this. The jv expresses her public character : jv ev rf 
médet. She had repented (perhaps quite recently, and in conse- 
quence of Christ’s teaching); but the general opinion of her 
remained unchanged. Her venturing to enter a Pharisee’s house 
in spite of this shows great courage. In the East at the present 
day the intrusion of uninvited persons is not uncommon (Trench, 
Parables, p. 302 n.; Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, 
p. 36). Mary of Bethany was not an intruder. Note the 
idiomatic pres. katoxeito.: just equivalent to our “ He is dining 
with me to-day,” meaning that he will do so. 

éddBaotpov pupov. Unguent-boxes or phials were called édd- 
Bacrpa even when not made of alabaster. But unguenta optime 
servantur in alabasiris (Plin. NV. H. xiii. 3, xxxvi. 123 comp. 
Hdt. iii. 20. 1), See Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 6. 


The word is of all three genders in different writers ; but in class. Grk. 
the sing. is dAdBacrpos, either masc, or fem. The origin of wvpov is unknown, 
bipw, wippa, suvpva, wwpros being conjectures. In N.T. certainly, and prob- 
ably in LXX also, pupov, ‘‘ ointment,” is distinguished from gator, “ oil.” 
Trench, Sy#. xxxviil. 
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88. ordca dricw wapd tods mé8as adtoé. The sandals were 
removed at meals, and people reclined with their feet behin¢c 
them ; she could therefore easily approach the feet. Whi's Sd 
writes rapa tods 768as (vill. 35, 41, X. 39, xvii. 16; Acts iv. 35, 
37, V. 2, 10, Vil. 58, xxii. 3), Mk. has zpos rods rodas (v. 22, vii. 25), 
and Jn. eis robs rddas (xi. 32). Mt. has rapa tods wddas (xv. 30). 

tos Sdkpuow ypgato Bpéxew tods wé8as attod Kal tats Opréiv, 
k.t.X. This was no part of her original plan. «She came to anoint 
His feet, and was overcome by her feelings; hence the 7p£aro. 
The Bpéxew led to the éf€uaccer, which was also unpremeditated. 
Among the Jews it was a shameful thing for a woman to let down 
her hair in public; but she makes this sacrifice. For Bpéyeww 
comp. Ps. vi. 7: it is probably a vernacular word (Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 39). 

kal Kkatepider. Note the compound verb and the change of 
tense: “She continued to kiss affectionately.” The word is used 
of the kiss of the traitor (Mt. xxvi. 49; Mk. xiv. 45), which was 
demonstrative, of the prodigal’s father (Lk. xv. 20), and of the 
Ephesian elders in their last farewell (Acts xx. 37), and nowhere 
else in N.T. Comp. Xen. J/em. ii. 6. 33. Kissing the feet was a 
common mark of deep reverence, especially to leading Rabbis 
(Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 32; Polyb. xv. 1. 7; Aristoph. Vesp. 608). 

89. mpodytns. Referring to the popular estimate of Jesus 
(vv. 16, 17). The ofros is contemptuous. No true Prophet would 
knowingly allow himself to be rendered unclean by contact with 
such a person. The reading 6 zpodyrys (BB) would mean “ the 
great Prophet” of Deut. xviii. 15 (comp. Jn. i. 25, vii. 40), or 
possibly “the Prophet that He professes to be.” The art. is 
accepted by Weiss, bracketed by WH., put in the margin by Treg., 
and rejected by Tisch. 

tis kal moTam) H yuvh ATts Gwretar adtod. “Who and of what 
character is the woman who is clinging to Him.” She was notori- 
ous both in person and in life. See oni. 29. The a&mreta implies 
more than mere touching, and is the pres. of continued action. 
Trench, Syz. xvii.; Lft. on Col. ii. 21. mo si tu, Simon, scires, 
qualis hee jam esset femina, aliter judicares (Beng.). The dr 
comes after éyivwoxev: “that she is,” not “ decause she is.” See on 
ver. 16, and comp. Is. lxv. 5. 

40. dmoxpilels 6 “Inoois. Audivit Phariseum cogitantem (Aug. 
Serm. xcix.). Jesus not only answered but confuted his doubts. 
Simon questioned the mission of Jesus because He seemed to be 
unable to read the woman’s character. Jesus shows Simon that 
He can read 47s inmost thoughts: He knows tis kat woramds éoru. 
For éyxw oot tu eimeiy see on xii. 4. Christ asks permission of His 
host to speak. As Godet remarks, there is a tone of Socratic irony 
in the address. The historic present (fyoiv) is very rare in Lk. 
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41, Avo xpeodudérar Foav Saviory tw. For the orthography of the two 
substantives see WH. ii, App. p. 1543; Greg. Prokg. p. 89. In N.T. 
xpeopiAérns occurs only here and xvi. 5 ; in LXX Job xxxi. 37; Prov. xxix. 13. 
The word is of late origin. All English Versions, except Rhem. and AV., 
rightly have ‘‘lender” and not ‘‘ creditor” for damorjs: Vulg. fenerator, 
Luth. Wucherer. In weight of silver the dezarzus was considerably less than 
a shilling ; in purchasing power it was about two shillings, the wage of a day- 
labourer (Mt. xx. 2) and of a Roman soldier (Tac. Aza. i. 17. 8, where see 
Fumeaux), The two debts were about £50 and £5. 


42. pi éxdvtwv atta daodoivar. ‘ Because they had not where- 
with to pay”; non habentibus tllis unde redderent (Vulg.). Comp. 
xii. 4, xiv. 14; Acts iv. 14. Others render éyew in these passages 
“to be able,” like Zabeo guod with the subjunctive. In éxapicaro, 
“he made them a present” of what they owed, we trace the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace and salvation for all. Comp. ver. 21. 

tls odv adtay mhetov dyamjoet; This is the point of the parable, 
and perhaps the only point. The love and gratitude of those who 
have had debts remitted to them depends upon ‘¢hezr estimate of 
the amount which has been remitted to them rather than upon the 
actual amount. 

43. ‘YrokapBdve. ‘I suppose,” “I presume,” with an air of 
supercilious indifference. Comp. Acts i. 15; Job xxv. 3; Tobit 
vi. 18; Wisd. xvii. 2. It is very improbable that taoAapBavw here 
means ><“ T reply,”-as: in x.130;5° Job il, tv: ¥, Vit, be 4, xxv 
In N.T. it is almost peculiar to Lk. The ’Op0ds éxpivas may be 
compared with the wdvv ép0as of Socrates, when he has led the 
disputant into an admission which is fatal. In N.T. 6p0és occurs 
only here, x. 28, xx. 21; Mk. vii. 35. Freq. in LXX. Comp. ovk 
éxpivare dp0as (Wisd. vi. 4). 

44. otpahets mpds tiv yuvatka. She was behind Him. His 
turning to her while He spoke to Simon was in itself half a rebuke. 
Up to this He seems to have treated her as He treated the 
Syrophenician woman, as if paying no attention. The series of 
contrasts produces a parallelism akin to Hebrew poetry, and in 
translating a rhythm comes almost spontaneously. 

Bhémets tavtyy Thy yuvatka; This is probably a question: Simon 
had ignored her presence. The cou being placed before eis thy 
oikiay gives point to the rebuke, but it hardly makes the cov em- 
phatic. An enclitic cannot be emphatic, and cov here is enclitic. 
The meaning is not “I entered into ¢hime house,” in preference 
to others; but rather, “I came to thee in thy house,” and not 
merely in the public street ; “I was thy invited guest.” 

WSwp por emi mé8as. Comp. Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 41; Jn. xii. 5; 1 Tim. v. 10. The reading is somewhat un- 
certain, and there are many variations between pou and pov, zd8as 
meee das, and also of order: pov ét tovs wddas (XL) may 

é right. 
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45. pidnpa. Comp. Gen. xxxiii. 4; Exod. xviii. 7; 2 Sam. 
XV. 5, XIX. 39, xx. 9. ‘The traitor’s choosing it as a sign seems to 
mark it as usual. 

dp’ fs cio Mov. The reading ciojdOev (L} Vulg.) is an attempt 
to avoid the apparent exaggeration in “since the time I came in.” 
But there need be no exaggeration, or difference of meaning, be- 
tween the two readings. The woman very likely entered wh 
Christ and His disciples in order to escape expulsion. Fear of it 
would make her begin to execute her errand directly the guests 
were placed. The compound kxatapidoGoa makes the contrast with 
‘Anya more marked, and rovs wédas makes it still more so. The 
¢tAnua would have been on the cheek, or possibly (if Simon had 
wished to be very respectful) on the hand. 

46. é\alw. Very cheap in Palestine, where olives abound, and 
very commonly used (Ps. xxiii. 5, cxli. 5; Mt. vi. 17). The pvpov 
would be more valuable, and possibly very costly (Jn. xii. 3, 5). 
This woman, whom Simon so despised in his heart, had really 
done the honours of the house to his guest. This fact would be 
all the more prominent if she entered close after Jesus, and thus 
at once supplied Simon’s lack of courtesy. 

47. This is a verse which has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. What is the meaning of the first half of it? We have to 
choose between two possible interpretations. 1. “For which 
reason, I say to thee, her many sins have been forgiven, because 
she loved much” ; 2.e. 06 xdpw anticipates ér, and A€yw cou is paren- 
thetical. Her sins have been forgiven for the reason that her love 
was great; or her love won forgiveness. ‘This is the interpretation 
of Roman Catholic commentators (see Schanz), and the doctrine 
of contritio caritate formata is built upon it. But it is quite at 
variance (a) with the parable which precedes ; (4) with the second 
half of the verse, which ought in that case to run, “but he who 
loveth little, wins little forgiveness” ; (¢) with ver. 50, which states 
that it was fa7ti, not love, which had been the means of salvation ; 
a doctrine which runs through the whole of the N.T. This cannot 
be correct. 2. ‘For which reason I say to thee, her many sins 
have been forgiven (and I say this to thee), because she loved 
much”; 2z.¢. A¢yw oor is not parenthetical, but is the main sentence. 
This statement, that her many sins have been forgiven, is rightly 
made to Simon, because he knew of her great sinfulness, he had 
witnessed her loving reverence, and he had admitted the principle 
that the forgiveness of much produces much love. This interpreta- 
tion is quite in harmony with the parable, with the second half of 
the verse, and with ver. 50. There were two things evident,—the 
past sin and the present love,—both of them great. A third might 
be known, because (according to the principle just admitted) it 
explained how great love could follow great sin,—the forgiveness 
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of the sin. Reméssio peccatorum, Simoni non cogitata, probata a 
fructu, qui est evidens, guum illa sit occulta (Beng). 

ai dpaptiot airis at wohdat. The second art. refers to v. 39: 
“The many sins of which thou thinkest.” “ Her sins, yes (accord- 
ing to thy estimate), her many sins.” 

6 8é 8Alyov dptera. “ But he to whom little is forgiven,” ze. who 
thinks that he has committed little which could need forgiveness. 
It is said with evident reference to Simon. O Pharisxe, parum 
diligis, quia parum tibi dimitti suspicaris ; non quia parum dimit- 
titur, sed quia parum putas quod dimittitur (Aug. Serm. xcix.). For 
this use of the dat. comp. Soph. Azz. go4. 

48. etev 8¢ adr. What He had to say to Simon (ver. 40) is 
finished: it is His true entertainer (44-46) who now occupies His 
attention. . 

adéwvtat. “ Have been and remain forgiven”: see on Vv. 20. 
There is nothing either in the word or in the context to show that 
her sins were not forgiven until this moment: the context implies 
the opposite, and this is confirmed by the use of the perf. Augus- 
tine’s accessit ad Dominum immunda, ut rediret munda is in this 
respect misleading. The teaching of Christ had brought her to 
repentance and to assurance of forgiveness, and this assurance had 
inspired her with love and gratitude. Jesus now confirms her 
assurance and publicly declares her forgiveness. He thus lends 
His authority to rehabilitate her with society. 

49. héyew év éautots. “To say within themselves” rather than 
among themselves; so that Jesus answered their thoughts, as He 
had already answered Simon’s. The oirtog is slightly contemptu- 
ous, as often (v. 21; Mt. xiii. 55; Jn. vi. 42, 52, etc.). The xat 
in ds Kat dpaptias apinow is “even” rather than “also.” It is 
difficult to see the point of “also.” 

50. eimev S€ mpds Thy yuvaika. ‘“ But He said unto the woman.” 
He ignored their objection, and yet indirectly answered it, by telling 
her that it was her faith that had delivered her from her sins. 

mopevou eis eipiynv. “Depart into peace,” ze. into a lasting 
condition of peace: a Hebrew formula of blessing and of good- 
will, with special fulness of meaning. Comp. viii. 48; Mk. v. 34; 
1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42. In Acts xvi. 36 and Jas. ii. 16 we have év 
cipyvy, which is less strong, the peace being joined to the moment 
of departure rather than to the subsequent life: comp. Judg. 
xvill. 6. In Acts xv. 33 we have per eipyvns. 

Among the various points which distinguish this anointing from that by Mary 
of Bethany should be noted that ere we have no grumbling at the waste of the 
ointment and no prediction of Christ’s death, while ¢Aeve no absolution is pro- 


nounced and Mary is not addressed. See Hase, Gesch. J. § 91, p. 651, ed. 
1891 ; also Schanz, p. 250, at the end of this section. 


Vu. 1-3. § The ministerng Women. This section is 
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evidence of the excellence of Lk.’s sources. The information 
contained in it is exact and minute. The names and other details 
are utterly unlike fiction. An inventor would avoid such things 
as likely to be refuted: moreover, no motive for invention can be 
discerned. The passage tells us—what no other Evangelist 
makes known—how Jesus and His disciples lived when they 
were not being entertained by hospitable persons. The common 
purse (Jn. xili. 29; comp. xii. 6) was kept supplied by the 
generosity of pious women. This form of piety was not rare. 
Women sometimes contributed largely towards the support of 
Rabbis, whose rapacity in accepting what could ill be spared was 
rebuked by Christ (xx. 47; Mt. xxiii. 13; Mk. xii. 40) with great 
severity. 

1. Kat éyéveto év 76 xabefiis kal adtés Siddevev. See detached 
note p. 45, and comp. v. 1, 12, 14: for év TO kaQeéjs see: small 
print on vii. 11. The airds anticipates kai of dwdexa, “ He Himself 
and the Twelve.” But the xai before airdés comes after éyevero 
and must not be coupled with the kai before of dédexa, In N.T. 
Stodevw occurs only here and Acts xvii. 1, but it is freq. in LXX 
(Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 17, etc.) ; also in Polyb, Plut. etc. Comp. ix. 6, 
xiii, 22, 

kata Tod Kal Kata Kopyy. LVe quis Judxus preteritum se quert 
posset (Grotius), Jesus preached city by city (Acts xv. 21) and 
village by village. The clause is amphibolous. It probably is 
meant to go with duddeve, but may be taken with kypicowv kat 
evayy. The incidental way in which the severity of Christ’s 
labours is mentioned is remarkable. Comp. ix. 58, xiii. 22; Mt. 
ix. 35; Mk. vi. 31. For edayyehtféyevos see on ii. 10, We are 
not to understand that the Twelve preached in His presence, if at 
all. Note the ovy (not pera), and see on vv. 38, 51, and i. 56. 

2. mvedpatwv movnpav. See on iv. 33. We cannot tell how 
many of these women had been freed from demons: perhaps only 
Mary Magdalen, the others having been cured é70 doOevadv. For 
the dé comp. Vv. 15, Vil. 21. 

i Kadoupévn MaySakynvy. See on vi. 15. The adj. probably 
means “ of Magdala,” a town which is not named in N.T.; for the 
true reading in Mt. xv. 39 is “ Magadan.” ‘ Magdala is only the 
Greek form of Afigdol, or watch-tower, one of the many places of 
the name in Palestine” (Tristram, 5zd/e Places, p. 260); and it is 
probably represented by the squalid group of hovels which now 
bear the name of Mejde/, near the centre of the western shore of 
the lake. Magdala was probably near to Magadan, and being 
much better known through 7 Maydadyvy, at last it drove the 
latter name out of the common text. See Stanley, Sz. & Pal. 
p. 382. Mary being a common name, the addition of something 
distinctive was convenient ; and possibly a distinction from Mary 
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of Bethany was specially designed by the Evangelists. Mary 
Magdalen is commonly placed first when she is mentioned with 
other women (Mt. xxvii. 56, 61, xxviii. 1; Mk. xv. 40, 47, XVL 15 
Lk. xxiv. 10). Jn. xix. 25 isan exception. See oni. 36. | 

dd’ fs Sapdria émrd efeAnAUer. This fact is mentioned in the 
disputed verses at the end of Mk. (xvi. 9). It indicates a pos- 
session of extracrdinary malignity (Mk. v. 9). We need not give 
any mystical interpretation to the number seven: comp. xi. 26; 
Mt. xii. 25. There is nothing to show that demoniacs generally, 
or Mary in particular, had lived specially vicious lives: and the 
fact that no name is given to the duaprwAds in the preceding 
section, while Mary Magdalen is introduced here as an entirely 
new person, is against the traditional identification of the two. 
Moreover, such an affliction as virulent demoniacal possession 
would be almost incompatible with the miserable trade of prosti- 
tution. If Lk. had wished to intimate that the duaprwAds is Mary 
Magdalen, he could have done it much more clearly. Had he 
wished to conceal the fact, he would not have placed these two 
sections in juxtaposition. Had he wished to withhold the name 
of the duaprwAds, who may possibly be included among the érepat 
moAai, he would have done as he has done. The dpaprwdds and 

_ Mary Magdalen and Mary of Bethany are three distinct persons. 

8. *lwdva. She is mentioned with Mary Magdalen again 
xxiv. 10: all that we know about her is contained in these two 
passages. Godet conjectures that Chuza is the Baowskds, who 
“believed and his whole house” (Jn. iv. 46-53). In that case her 
husband would be likely to let her go and minister to Christ. The 
Herod meant is probably Antipas, and his émitpomos would be the 
manager of his household and estates: comp. Mt. xx. 8. Blunt 
finds here a coincidence with Mt. xiv. 2; Herod “said to his 
servants, This is John the Baptist.” If Herod’s steward’s wife was 
Christ’s disciple, He would often be spoken of among the servants 
at the court; and Herod addresses them, because they were 
familiar with the subject. Comp. the case of Manaen (Acts xiii. 1), 
Herod’s ovvrpodos (Undesigned Coincidences, Pt. IV. xi. p. 263, 
8th ed.). Of Susanna nothing else is known, nor of the other 
women, unless Mary, the mother of James and Joses, and Salome 
(Mk. xv. 40) may be assumed to be among them. 

aitwes Siunxdvouy adtois. ‘Who were of such a character as to 
minister to them”; ¢.e. they were persons of substance. For #11 
see on vii. 37, and for S.axovetyv comp. Rom. xv. 25. The adrots 
means Jesus and the Twelve, the reading oiré (A LM X) being 
probably a correction from Mt. xxvii. 55; Mk. xv. 41. But atrots 
has special point. It was precisely because Jesus now had twelve 
Sisciples who always accompanied Him, that there was need of 
«uci support from other disc.p 
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ék tav Srapxévtwv adtais. It is this which distinguishes this 
passage from Mt. xxvii. 55 and Mk. xv. 41. There the diaxovety 
might refer to mere attendance cn Him. We learn from this that 
neither Jesus nor the Twelve wrought miracles for their own 
support. 


Hlere, as in xii. 15 and Acts iv. 32, 7a brdpxovra has the dat. Every- 
where else in Lk. (xi. 21, xii. 33, 44, xiv. 33, xvi. I, xix. 8) and elsewhere 
in N.T. (five times) it has the gen. So also in LXX the gen. is the rule, the 
dat. the exception, if it is the true reading anywhere.‘ Both ra brdpxovra 
and tad pxeuy are favourite expressions with Lk. See on ver. 41. 


4-18. The Parable of the Sower. Mt. xiii. 1-23; Mk. 
iv. 1-20. We have already had several instances of teaching by 
means of parables (v. 36-39, vi. 39, 41-44, 47-49, Vil. 41, 42); 
but they are brief and incidental. Parables seem now to become 
more common in Christ’s teaching, and also more elaborate. 
This is intelligible, when we remember the characteristics of 
parables. They have the double property of revealing and con- 
cealing. They open the truth, and impress it upon the minds of 
those who are ready to receive it: but they do not instruct, though 
they may impress, the careless (ver. 10). As Bacon says of 
parable, ‘it tends to vail, and it tends to illustrate a truth.” As the 
hostility to His teaching increased, Jesus would be likely to make / 
more use of parables, which would benefit disciples without giving 
opportunity to His enemies. The parable of the Sower is in some 
respects chief among the parables, as Christ Himself seems to 
indicate (Mk. iv. 13). It is one of the two which all three record, 
the other being the Wicked Husbandmen: and it is one of which 
we have Christ’s own interpretation. 

4. Xuvidvtos Sé dxAou Todo kat Tv Kata TOA emTOpEevopevwr Tr. 
ait. The constr. is uncertain, and we have choice of two ways, 
according as the xai is regarded as simply co-ordinating, or as 
epexegetic. 1. “And when a great multitude was coming 
together, avd they of every city were resorting to Him.” 2. 
‘And when a great multitude was coming together, zamely, of 
those who city by city were resorting to Him.” According to 2, 
the multitude consisted wholly of those who were following from 
different towns (ver. 1). “As no town is named, there was perhaps 
no crowd from the place itself. In any case the imperf. part. 
should be preserved in translation. It was the growing multitude 
which caused Him to enter into a boat (Mt. xiii. 2; Mk. iv. 1). 
See on xi. 29. Except Tit. i. 5, cata m6dAcy is peculiar to Lk. 


The Latin Versions vary greatly: conventente autem turba magna et 
eorum qui ex civitatibus adventebant dixit parabolam (a); conventente autem 
turba multa et qui de singulds ctvitatzbus exibant dixit p, (c) ; congregato 
autem populo multo et ad ctvitatem iter factebant ad eum dixit parabolam 
sate ad eo3 (ai; cues stem turba plurima conveniiet et de civitatibus pro- 
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perarent ad eum dixit per similitudinem (Vulg.) ; cum autem turba plurima 
convenisset (avvédOovros, D) e¢ de cevitatzbus advenirent multi dixit pe 
similitudinem (Cod. Brix.), 


elrev 81d apaBodjs. The expression occurs nowhere else. 
Mt. and Mk. write év wapaPodais Aéyew or Aadciv, while Lk. has 
mapaBornv eimely or Aéyew. See on iv. 23, v. 36, and vi. 39; and 
on the parable itself see Gould on Mk. iv. 1 ff. 

5. é&\Oev 6 omeipwr. So in all three accounts: “ Zhe sower 
went forth.” The force of the article is “he whose business it is 
to sow”: he is the representative of a class who habitually have 
these experiences. Rhem. has “Ze sower” in all three places, 
Cran. in Mt. and Mk., Cov. in Mt. For the pres. part. with the 
article used as a substantive comp. iii. 11, v. 31, Vi. 29, 30, ix. 2, 
11, x. 16, etc. There is solemnity in the repetition, 6 oze/pwy tov 
omeipat tov omdpov. The comparison of teaching with sowing is 
frequent in all literature ; but it is possible that Jesus here applies 
what was going on before their eyes. See the vivid description of 
a startling coincidence with the parable in Stanley, Sim. & Fal. 
Pp. 425. 

év 16 ometpew adrdv. ‘During his sowing, while he sowed”: 
atrév is subj., not obj., and refers to 6 ozefpwy, not tov omdpov. 
See on ili. 21. Note the graphic change of prepositions: rapa 
tiv ddov (ver. 5), ért ryv werpay (ver. 6), év peow (ver. 7), eis THY 
ynv (ver. 8). In this verse Lk. has three features which are 
wanting in Mt. and Mk.: rév omdpov, kal KxateraryOn, and tod 
ovpavod. 

Tapa thy 686v. Not “along the way,” but “by the side of the 
way.” It fell on the field, but so close to the road that it was 
trampled on. 


Both Lk. and Mk. here have uéy followed by cal: 8 wap.» . Kat Erepor, 
Comp. Mk. ix. 12, The absence of 6¢ after pév is freq. in Acts, Pauline 
Epp., and Heb. 


6. émi thy wérpav. The rock had a slight covering of soil; and 
hence is called 76 werpddes (Mk.) and ra zerpédy (Mt.), which does 
not mean “stony ground,” ze. full of stones, but “rocky ground,” 
7.e. with rock appearing at intervals and with “no depth of earth.” 
The thinness of the soil would cause rapid germination and rapid 
withering ; but Lk omits the vagid growth. With guév comp. Prov. 
xxvi. 9; Exod. x. 5; and (for the constr.) Lk. ii. 4. For ixpdSa, 
“moisture,” Mt. and Mk. have fifav. The word occurs Jer. 
xvil. 8; Job xxvi. 14; Jos. Azz. ili. x. 3; but nowhere else in N.T. 

7. év péow Tov dkavdv. The result of the falling was that it 
was in the midst of the thorns: prep. of rest after a verb of 
motion: comp. vii. 16. Lk. is fond of év péow (ii. 46, x. 3, xxi. 
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21, Xxli. 27, 55, xxiv. 36; Actsi. 15, etc.). Elsewhere it is rare, 
except in Rev. Neither Mt. nor Mk. have it here. 

ouvpuetoot. Here only in N.T. In LXX only Wisd. xiii. 13. 
In Plato and Aristotle it is transitive: “cause to grow together.” 
We are to understand that the good seed fell into ground where 
young thorns were growing ; otherwise the growing /ogether would 
hardly be possible. Indeed the advéBycav ai dxavOa of Mt. and 
Mk. almost implies that the thorns were not yet visible, when the 
good seed was sown in the midst of them. The émémngay means 
“choked it of,” so as to exterminate it: comp. the dé in dzo- 
xretvw. Wic. has “strangliden it”; but that, though sufficient for 
suffocaverunt (Vulg.), does not express the dé. The verb occurs 
only here and ver. 31 in N.T., and in LXX only in Nah. ii. 12 and 
Tobit iii. 8. 

8. cis thy yiv Thy &yabqv. Not merely upon, but into the soil. 
The double article in all three accounts presents the soil and its 
goodness as two separate ideas: “the ground (that was intended 
for it), the good (ground).” Mt. and Mk. have xodyv. This 
repetition of the article is specially frequent in Jn. Lk. omits the 
sixty- and thirtyfold. Isaac is said to have reaped a hundredfold 
(Gen. xxvi. 12). Hdt. (i. 193. 4) states that in the plain of 
Babylon returns of two hundred- and even three hundredfold, 
were obtained. Strabo (xvi. p. 1054) says much the same, but is 
perhaps only following Hdt. See Wetst. on Mt. xiii. 8 for abundant 
evidence of very large returns. 

6 éxwv dra dkovew dxouérw, This formula occurs in all three. 
Comp. xiv. 35; Mt. xi. 15, xill. 43. In Rev. we have the sing., 
6 éxwv ods axovodry (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, ill. 6, 13, 22). The intro- 
ductory épwve, “ He cried aloud,” indicates a raising of the voice, 
and gives a solemnity to this concluding charge. The imperf. 
perhaps means that the charge was repeated. Comp. Ezek. iii. 27 ; 
Hom. //. xv. 129. 

9. tis atty ein f mapaBodkn. ‘What this parable might be in 
meaning.” See small print oni. 29. Mt. says that the disciples 
asked why He spoke to the multitude in parables. Christ answers 
both questions. For émnpétwv see on iii. 10. 

10. tots 8€ otrots. ‘Those who are outside the circle of 
Christ’s disciples”; éxetvors tots é£w, as Mk. has it. This implies 
that it is disciples generally, and not the Twelve only, who are 
being addressed. Mt. is here the fullest of the three, giving the 
passage from Is. vi. 9, 10 in full. Lk. is very brief. 

iva Bdérovtes ph) Brérwow. At first sight it might seem as if 
the tva of Lk. and Mk. was very different from the ore of Mt. 
But the principle that he who hath shall receive more, while he 
who hath not shall be deprived of what he seemeth to have, 
explains both the ta and the or. Jesus speaks in parables, 
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because the multitude see without seeing and hear without hearing. 
But He also speaks in parables 7 order that they may see without 
seeing and hear without hearing. They “have not” a mind to 
welcome instruction, and therefore they are taught in a way which 
deprives them of instruction, although it is full of meaning to those 
who desire to understand and do understand. But what the 
unsympathetic “hear without understanding ” they remember, be- 
cause of its impressive form; and whenever their minds become 
fitted for it, its meaning will become manifest to them. 
WH. write cwvlwow, from the unused cuvlw, while other editors prefer 
ouvidowv, from ouvinus or the unused ouméw, Similarly WH. have ouviovow 


(Mt. xiii. 13), where others give cvvodow. II. App. p. 167. Here some 
authorities have cvv@ow, as in LXX. 


11. Having answered the question dari év tapaBoAais déyes ; 
Jesus now answers ris éotw airy 7 wapaBordy; To the disciples 
“who have” the one thing needful “more is given.” The similarity 
between the seed and the word lies specially in the vital power 
which it secretly contains. Comp. “Behold I sow My law in 
you, and it shall bring fruit in you, and ye shall be glorified in it 
for ever. But our fathers, which received the law, kept it not, and 
observed not the statutes: and the fruit of the law did not perish, 
neither could it, for it was Thine; yet they that received it perished, 
because ie kept not the thing that was sown in them” (2 Esdr. 
ix. 31-33). 

6 Néyos Tod Geos. Mt. never (?xv. 6) has this phrase ; it occurs 
only once in Mk. (vii. 13) and once in Jn. (x. 35). Lk. has it 
four times in the Gospel (v. 1, viii. 11, 21, xi. 28) and twelve 
times in the Acts. Here Mk. has rév Adyov (iv. 15) and Mt. has 
nothing (xiii. 18). So in ver. 21, where Lk. has rov X. rod @., 
Mk. has 76 O€Anya. Tod @. (iii. 35) and Mt. 7d OéAnpa rod ratpds 
(xii. 50). Does it mean “the word which comes from God” or 
“the word which tells of God”? Probably the former. Comp. 
the O.T. formula “The word of the Lord came to.” The gen. is 
subjective. Lft. Zpp. of S. Paul, p. 15. 

12. ot 8€ mapa thy 66v. There is no need to understand 
omapévres, aS is clear from Mk. iv. 15. “Those by the wayside” 
is just as intelligible as “Those who received seed by the way- 
side.” 

eita, €pxetat 6 SidBohos. Much more vivid than “And the 
birds are the devil.” This is Christ’s own interpretation of the 
birds, and it is strong evidence for the existence of a personal 
devil. Why did not Jesus explain the birds as meaning impersonal 
temptations. He seems pointedly to insist upon a personal ad- 
versary. See onx. 18. Mt. has 6 rovypds, Mk. 6 caravas. The 
concluding words are peculiar to Lk.: “in order that they may 
not by believing be saved.” Perhaps a sign of Pauline influence. 
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18. The constr. is ambiguous. In vz. 12, 14, 15 eloly is expressed, and 
it is usually understood here: ‘‘ And those on the rock ave they which, when 
they have heard, receive the word with joy ; avd these have no root.” But it 
is not necessary to insert the e/cly. We may continue the protasis to 7dv 
Aéyor and make xaf mean also: ‘‘ And those on the rock, which,.when they . 
have heard, receive the word with joy,—these also (as well as those by the 
wayside) have no root.” Thus odro: éyovow exactly corresponds to ofrol 
elow in vv. 14, 15. But the usual arrangement is better. The ot mpds xacpov 
muorevovow is a further explanation of ofro.. Neither Mt. nor Mk. has 
déxovrat, of which Lk. is fond (ii. 28, ix. 5, 48, 53, x. 8, 10, xvi. 4, 6, 7, 
g, etc.). It implies the internal acceptance; whereas \auBdvew implies no 
more than the external reception. 


év Kaipd tetpacpod ddiotavra. Mt. and Mk. have OriWews 
Suwyp.0d, which shows that the temptation of persecution and ex- 
ternal suffering is specially meant: comp. Jas. i. 2. In all times 
of moral and spiritual revival persons who are won easily at first, 
but apostatize under pressure, are likely to form a large portion: 
comp. Heb. iii. 12. The verb does not occur in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
The repetition of xa:pds is impressive. As opportunity commonly 
lasts only for a short time, xa:pés may mean “a short time.” 


14, 7d 88 cis Tas axdvOas mécov. It is not probable that this is an acc. 
abs.: ‘‘ Now as regards that which fell among the thorns.” The attraction 
of obra: (for Tofro) to of dxovcarres is quite intelligible. 


bd pepisvav Kat mhovTou Kat 4Sovav Tod Biov. It is usual to take 
this after ovprviyovrar; and this is probably correct: yet Weiss 
would follow Luther and others and join it with ropevéwevar, “going 
on their way under the influence of cares,” etc. But ver. 7 is 
against this: the cares, etc., are the thorns, and it is the thorns 
which choke. This does not reduce wopevduevoe to a gehaltloser 
Zusatz, The choking is not a sudden process, like the trampling 
and devouring; nor a rapid process, like the withering: it takes 
time. It is as they go on their way through life, and before they 
have reached the goal, that the choking of the good growth takes 
place. Therefore they never do reach the goal. The transfer of 
what is true of the growing seed to those in whose heart it is sown 
is not difficult ; and cvpmviyovrat is clearly passive, not middle 
and transitive. The thorns choke the seed (ver. 7); these hearers 
are choked by the cares, etc. (ver. 14). Here only in N.T. does 
teXeohopety occur. It is used of animals as well as of plants 
(4 Mac. xiii. 20; Ps. Ixiv. 10, Sym.). 

15. 76 8é év tH Kahf yf, «TA. It fell Zo the good ground 
(ver. 8), and it is zz the right ground. Perhaps oirwes has its full 
meaning: “who are of such a character as to,” etc. The two 
epithets used of the ground, dya6 in ver. 8 and xaAy in ver. 15, 
are combined for xapdiq: ‘in a right and good heart.” We must 
take év xapStq with karéxovor rather than with axovcayres. Even 
if dxovew be interpreted to mean “hearing gladly, welcoming,” it 
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is not the same as xaréyew, which means “hold fast” (1 Cor. 
xi. 2). It is reasonable to suppose that dxovew means the same in 
all four cases (12, 13, 14, 15). But xaréxovow (Lk.), rapasdéxovrat 
(Mk. iv. 20), and cvvusy (Mt. xiii. 23) may all be equivalents of 
the same Aramaic verb, meaning “to take in”: see footnote on 
vy. 2.. Comp. 1 Cot, xv.-23a) Ehes: v.22: 

év éropovf. “With endurance, perseverance,” rather than 
“patience,” which would be paxpobvpia: in patientia (Vulg.), in 
tolerantia (c), in sufferentia (d), per patientiam (bf ff). See Lft. 
on Col. i. 11; Trench, Syz. liii. This taouovy is the opposite of 
adioravra (ver. 13), and is not in Mt. or Mk. Thus Lk. gives the 
opposite of all three of the bad classes: xaréxovowy, 20n ut in Via ; 
Kaptopopotaw, non ut in spinis; ev bmomovy, non ut in petroso 
(Beng.). Neither here nor in ver. 8 does Lk. give the degrees of 
fruitfulness. Mt. and Mk. do so both in the parable and in the 
interpretation. The suggestion that Lk. has mistaken three 
numerals for a word which he translates év tarowev7j seems to be a 
little too ingenious (Zxposztor, Nov. 1891, p. 381). That Jesus 
knew that all four of the classes noticed in the parable were to be 
found in the audience before Him, is probable enough; but we 
have no means of knowing it. We may safely identify the Eleven 
and the ministering women with the fourth class. Judas is an 
instance of the third. But all are warned that the mere receiving 
of the word is not decisive. Everything depends upon “ow it is 
received and how it is vefazmed. Grotius quotes from the A/agna 
Moralia: © t& ayaba wévta dvta dyad ear, Kat iad TovTwY pH 
SiadOeiperar, olov tard wAovrov Kat apxns, 6 ToLodros KaAds Kat 
dyaés. 

16-18. Practical Inference. The connexion with what pre- 
cedes need not be doubted. By answering the question of the 
disciples (ver. 9) and explaining the parable to them, Jesus had 
kindled a light within them. They must not hide it, but must see 
that it spreads to others. Here we have the opposite of what was 
noticed in the Sermon on the Mount. Here Lk. has, gathered 
into one, sayings which Mt. has, scattered in three different places 
(v. 15, X. 26, xiii, 12: comp. xiii. 12, xxv. 29). Mk. and Lk. are 
here very similar and consecutive. Comp. xi. 33-36. 


16. Avxvov Gas Kahimrer adtév oxeder. “ Having lighted a 
lamp,” rather than “a candle.” Trench, Syz. xlvi.; Becker, 
Charicles, iii. 86, Eng. tr. p. 130; Gallus, ii. 398, Eng, tr. p. 308. 
For dpas see on xv. 8: it occurs again xi. 33, but not in the 
parallels Mt. xiii. 15; Mk. iv. 21. Instead of oxede. Mt. and Mk. 
have the more definite t76 rév pddvov, which Lk. has xi. 33. As 
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Avxvos isa “lamp,” Avxvia is a “lamp-stand,” on which several 
Avxvor might be placed or hung: for, whereas the Aaumrrjp was 
fixed, the Avxvos was portable. Other forms of Avxvia are Avyviov 
and Avxvetoy (Kennedy, Sources of NV.T. Grk. p. 40). Comp. the 
very similar passage xi. 33. In both passages of ciowopevdpevor, 
the Gentiles, are mentioned instead of oi év rj oixia, the Jews (Mt. 
xiii, 15). 

17. The poetic rhythm and parallelism should be noticed. 
Somewhat similar sayings are found in profane writers: dye de 
mpos Pas THY aAjVevav xpdvos (Menander) ; comp. Soph. A7ax, €46, 
and Wetst. on Mt. x. 26. For gavepdv yevqoetar see on iv. 36; 
Mt has aroxadvdOjoerat, Mk. davepwhy. For daéxpudov, “ hidden 
away” from the public eye, see Lft. on Col. ii. 3. It was a 
favourite word with the Gnostics to indicate their esoteric books, 
which might not be published. Comp. the very similar passage 
xii. 2; and see S. Cox in the Lxfosztor, 2nd series, i. pp. 186, 
372, and Schanz, ad doc. 

18. Bdéwete ov w&s dxodete. Because the doctrine received 
must be handed on and made known to all, therefore it is all-im- 
portant that it should be rightly heard, viz. with intelligence and 
a “good heart” (ver. 15). Whoever gives a welcome to the word 
and appropriates it, becomes worthy and capable of receiving 
more. But by not appropriating truth when we recognize it, we 
lose our hold of it, and have less power of recognizing it in the 
future. There is little doubt that 6 Soxet éxew means “ that which 
he ¢hinketh he hath.” Wic. has “weneth”; Tyn. and Cran. “ sup- 
poseth”; Coy. and Rhem. “thinketh.” ‘“Seemeth” comes from - 
Beza’s videtur. It is sed-deception that is meant. Those who 
received the seed by the wayside were in this condition; they 
failed to appropriate it, and lost it. Comp. xix. 26. 

Mk. here inserts (iv. 24) the © pérpw perpeire, x.7..., which 
Lk. has already given in the sermon (vi. 38): and both Mt. and 
Mk. here add other parables, two of which Lk. gives later (xiii. 
18-21). 

ae The Visit of His Mother and His Brethren. Christ’s 
true Relations. Mt. (xii. 46-50) and Mk. (iii. 31-35) place this 
incident before the parable of the Sower; but none of the three 
state which preceded in order of time. Comp. xi. 27, 28, and 
see on xi. 29. On the “Brethren of the Lord” see Lange, Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, § 13, Eng. tr. i. p. 329; Lft. Galatians, pp. 253-291, 
in his Dzssertations on the Apostole Age, pp. 3-45, Macmillan, 
1892; J. B. Mayor, Zzstle of S. James, pp. v-xxxvi, Macmillan, 
1892: D.B.? artt. “Brother”; “James”; “Judas, the Lord’s 
Brother.” 

1 The work as a whole, and the dissertation on this question in particular, 
deserve special commendation. 
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19. Mapeyévero 8é mpds adtovy } pytnp Kal of depot adrod. 
For the verb, which is a favourite with Lk., see on vii. 4. Here 
Mk. has épyovra: and Mt. idov. In writing the sing. Lk. is think- 
ing only of 7 myryp. Such constructions are common, and do 
not imply that the first in the series of nominatives was em- 
phatic or specially prominent, except in the writer’s thoughts. 
Comp. Jn. xviii. 15, xx. 3; Acts xxvi. 30; Philem. 23. : 

The precise relationship to be understood from the expression 
ot &deApol adtod will probably never be determined or cease to be 
discussed. ‘There is nothing in Scripture to warn us from what is 
the antecedently natural view that they are the children of Joseph 
and Mary, unless “I know not a man” (i. 34) is interpreted as 
implying a vow of perpetual virginity. The “fstborn” in ii. 7 
and the zmperfect followed by “till” in Mt. i. 25, seem to imply 
that Joseph and Mary Aad children; which is confirmed by con- 
temporary belief (Mk. vi. 3; Mt. xili. 55) and by the constant 
attendance of the dédekpot on the Mother of the Lord (Mt. xii. 
46; Mk. iii. 32; Jn. ii. 12). The Epiphanian theory, which gives 
Joseph children older than Jesus by a former wife, deprives Him 
of His rights as the heir of Joseph and of the house of David. 
It seems to be of apocryphal origin (Gospel according to Peter, or 
Book of James); and, like Jerome’s theory of cousinship, to have 
been invented in the interests of asceticism and of @ priori con- 
victions respecting the perpetual virginity of Mary. Tertullian, 
in dealing with this passage, seems to assume as a matter of 
course that the adeAdoi are the children of Mary, and that she 
and they were here censured by Christ (Alarcion. iv. 19; De 
Carne Christi, vii.) He knows nothing of the doctrine of a 
sinless Virgin. Renan conjectures that James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas were the cousins of Jesus, but that the brethren who 
tefused to believe in Him were His real brethren (V. de /. p. 23). 
This solution remains entirely his own, for it creates more diffi- 
culties than it solves. See Expositors Bible, James and Jude, ch. 
iiil., Hodder, 1891. 

auvtuxetv. Elsewhere in bibl. Grk. 2 Mac. viii. 14 only. 


aanyyén. A favourite word (vz. 34, 36, 47, vii. 18, 22, ix. 36, xiii. 1, 
etc,). Here Mt. has elev 6¢ tts and Mk. has Aéyovow. The Aeydyrww is 
certainly spurious: om. NBD LA, Latt. Goth. ete. 


21. pajrnp pou Kat d8edpot pou. Note the absence of the article 
in all three accounts. This is the predicate, and ofro:, «.7.X.,*is 
the subject. And the meaning is not are “ My actual mother or 
brethren,” which would be 7 pjryp pov kal of ddeXpot pov, but 
“Mother to Me and brethren to Me,” #.e. equal to such, equally 
dear. Mt. and Mk. have the singular here: otros or airds pou 
adaAqdos kat ddedghy Kal pjryp éctiv. We cannot infer from «at 
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adeddi) that His sisters were present: they had settled at Nazareth 
(Mt. xiii. 56; Mk. vi. 3). The texts of Mk, iii. 32, which repre- 
sent the multitude as telling Jesus that His sisters are with His 
Mother and brethren, are probably the result of this inference. 
AD and some Latin authorities insert “and Thy sisters”; 
SBCGKL and most Versions omit the words. Christ’s reply 
is not a denial of the claims of family ties, nor does it necessarily 
“imply any censure on His Mother and brethren. It asserts that 
there are far stronger and higher claims.. Family ties at the best 
are temporal; spiritual ties are eternal. Moreover, the closest 
blood-relationship to the Messiah constitutes no claim to ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of God. No one becomes a child of 
God in virtue of human parentage (Jn. i..13). Jesus does not 
say watjp pov, not merely because Joseph was not present, but 
because in the spiritual sense that relationship to Christ is filled 
by God alone. See on ver. 11. 

22-25. The Stilling of the Tempest on the Lake of Gennesaret. 
This is the first of a pair of miracles which appear in the same 
order in all three Gospels (Mt. viii. 23 ff.; Mk. iv. 35ff.), the 
second being the healing of the demoniacs in the country of the 
Gadarenes. To these two Mk. and Lk. add the healing of the 
woman with the issue and the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
which Mt. places somewhat later. The full series gives us a 
group of representative miracles exhibiting Christ’s power over 
the forces of nature and the powers of hell, over disease and over 
death. 

22. *Eyévero Sé ev pud Tav tpepdv Kat adrés. All these ex- 
pressions are characteristic, and exhibit Aramaic influence. See 
note at the end of ch. i, and comp. v. 1, 12, 17, vi. 12. There is 
nothing like them in Mk. iv. 35 or Mt. viii. 23, and év pig TOV 
Hpepav is peculiar to Lk. (v. 17, xx. 1). Comp. & mud réav 
modewy (v.12) and ey pid tdv ovvaywyév (xiii. 10), Mt. tells us 
that it was the sight of the multitudes around Him that moved 
Jesus to order a departure to the other side of the lake; and 
Mk. says that the disciples “leaving the multitude, take Him with 
them, even as He was in the boat.” This seems to imply that 
He was utterly tired, overcome by the demands which the multi- 
tude made upon Him. For 8:é\@wpev see on ii. 15. The nautical 
na dvdyeo@at is freq. in Lk. and peculiar to him (Acts 

xiil, 13, XVi. 11, XViii. 21, XX. 3, 13, XXi. 2, XXVii. 2, 4, 12, 21, XxViii. 
10, II 

es mredvrav 8€ adtav apinvwcer. Excepting Rev. xviii. 17, 
mwAetv is peculiar to Lk. (Acts xxi. 3, xxvii. 2, 6, 24). In Anth. 
Pal. 9. 517, &umvéw means “awaken from sleep. ” “Here it means 
“fall off to sleep,” a use which seems to be medical and late 
(Heliod. ix. 12). In class. Grk. we should rather have xa@urvéw 


15 
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(Lob. Phryn. p. 224). This is the only passage in which we read 
of Jesus sleeping. i 

katéBy Aaiha dvénov. “There came down a violent squall of 
wind,” from the heights which surround the lake. These are 
furrowed with ravines like funnels, down which winds rush with 
great velocity. See Thomson, Land & Book, p. 375; Keim, 
iv. p. 179, who quotes Rusegger, /eisem, iil. p. 136. For hatha 
comp. Job xxi. 18, xxxviii. 1; Wisd. v. 14, 23; Ecclus. xlviil. 9; 
Hom. ZZ. xii. 375, xvii. 57. Mt. gives the effect of it as weopos 
péyas & 7H OaAdooy. For the accent comp. kadaipoy, xripag, 
x.t.A., and see Chandler, § 668. 

guvem\npodvto. The verb occurs only here, ix. 51, and Acts 
ii. 1. Note the imperf. in contrast to xaré@y. The squall came 
down with a single rush; the filling of the boat continued and 
was not completed. What was true of the boat is stated of the 
crew. In class. Grk. the act. is used of manning ships thoroughly 
(Thue. vi. 50. 2). 

24, *Emotdta, émotdta, See on v. 5. The doubling of the 
name is here peculiar to Lk. Comp. x. 41, xxii. 31; Acts ix. 4, 
xxii. 7, xxvi. 14. Mt. has Kvpue, Mk. Avddoxode. Augustine has 
some good remarks as to the differences between the exclama- 
tions attributed to the disciples in the three narratives. “There is 
no need to inquire which of these exclamations was really uttered. 
For whether they uttered some one of these three, or other words 
which no one of the Evangelists has recorded, yet conveying the 
same sense, what does it matter?” (De Cons. Evang. il. 24, 25). 

erretipnoey TO dvépw Kat TH KAS. This does not prove that 
Lk. regarded the storm as a personal agent: both the wind and 
its effect are “rebuked,” a word which represents the disciples’ 
view of the action. See on iv. 39. A KdU8wv (KAvlev, “ wash 
against”) is larger than a xtya (Jas. i. 6; Jon. i. 4, 12; Wisd. 
xiv. 5; 1 Mac. vi. 11; 4 Mace. vii. 5, xv. 31). 

yodjvn. Mt. and Mk. add peydédn: the word is common 
elsewhere, but in N.T. occurs only in this narrative. The sudden 
calm in the sea showed the reality of the miracle. Wind may 
cease suddenly, but the water which it has agitated continues to 
work for a long time afterwards. In Mk., as here, the stilling of 
the tempest precedes the rebuke: Mt. transposes the order of the 
two incidents. In both the rebuke is sharper than in Lk., who 
‘ever spares the Twelve” (Schanz). See on vi. 13 and xxii. 45. 

25. Mod 4 wiotts buav; They might have been sure that the 
Messiah would not perish, and that their prayer for help would be 
answered. It is not their praying for succour that is blamed, but 
their want of faith in the result of their prayer: they feared that their 
prayer would be vain. Comp. His parents’ anguish, and see on ii. 48. 

tig dpa obtés €orw; Mt. has worards. There is nothing in- 
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credible in the question. Their ideas of the Christ and His 
powers were very imperfect ; and this was probably the first time 
that they had seen Him controlling the forces of nature. Their 
experience as fishermen told them how impossible it was in the 
natural course that such a storm should be followed immediately 
by a great calm. The fear which accompanies this question or 
exclamation is not that which the storm produced, but that which 
was caused by a sudden recognition of the presence of super- 
natural power of a kind that was new ta them. Comp. v. 26, 
vii. 16. For the dpa comp. xxii. 23; Acts xii. 18. 


One conjectures that the framer of a legend would have made the disciples 
accept the miracle as a matter of course: comp. v. 8, 9, Keim opposes Strauss 
for rejecting the whole as a myth, although he himself by no means accepts the 
whole as historical. ‘‘ Unquestionably there rests upon this brief and pregnant 
narrative a rare majesty, such as does not reappear in the other nature-miracles. 
With a few masterly strokes there is here sketched a most sublime picture from 
the life of Jesus, and a picture full of truth. . . . Even His rising up against 
weather and sea is told by Mt. and Lk. quite simply, without any ostentation ; 
and the tentative query of the disciples, after their deliverance was accomplished, 
Who is this? is the slightest possible, the only too modest and yet the true 
utterance of the impression which they must at that time have received” (Jes. 
of Naz. iv. p. 180). See Gould on Mk, iv. 41. 


26-39. The Healing of the Demoniac in the Country of the 
Gerasenes. 

Gerasenes seems to be the true reading both here and Mk. v. 1, while 
Gadarenes is best attested Mt. viii. 28; but in all three places the authoritjes 
vary between Gerasenes, Gadarenes, and Gergesenes. The evidence here is 
thus summarized— 

Tadapnvav, ART AATI etc., Syrr. (Cur-Pesh-Sin-Harcl ¢x¢) Goth. 

Tepacnvaév, BC* (ver. 37,-2¢at ver. 26) D, Latt. Syr-Harcl mg. 

Tepyeonvav, SLX & minusc. sex, Syr-Hier. Boh. Arm, Aeth. See WH. 

ii. Aff. p. 11. If Lk. viii. 26 stood alone, one might adopt Tepye- 
onvav as possibly correct there; but the evidence in ver. 37 is con- 
clusive against it, 


These Gerasenes are probably not the people of the Gerasa 
which lay on the extreme eastern frontier of Perea, over thirty 
miles from the lake: even in a loose description to foreigners Lk. 
would not be likely to speak of the shore of the lake as in the 
- country of these Gerasenes. Rather we may understand the 
town which Thomson rediscovered (Land & Book, ii. 34-38) 
under the name of Gervsa or Kersa on the steep eastern bank. 
Gergesa is merely a conjecture of Origen, adopted upon topo- 
graphical grounds and not upon textual evidence. It may be 
rejected in all three narratives. There is no real difficulty of 
topography, whichever reading be adopted. The expression rijv 
xépav trav I. gives considerable latitude, and may include a great 
deal more than the immediate vicinity of the town. Nor is there 
any difficulty in the fact’ that Mt. knows of two demoniacs, 
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whereas Lk. and Mk. mention only one. The real difficulties in 
the miracle, for those who believe in the fact of demoniacal 
possession, are connected with the swine. 1. Can beings which 
are purely spiritual enter and influence beings which are purely 
animal? 2. How can we justify the destruction of the swine, 
which were innocent creatures, and which belonged to persons 
who do not seem to have merited such a heavy loss? 

On the first of these two questions our ignorance is so great 
that we do not even know whether there is a difficulty. Who can 
explain how mind acts upon matter, or matter upon mind? Yet 
the fact is as certain, as that mind acts upon mind or that matter 
acts upon matter. There is nothing in experience to forbid us 
from believing that evil spirits could act upon brute beasts; and 
science admits that it has “no @ priori objection to offer” to such 
an hypothesis. And if there is no scientific objection to demoniacal 
possession of brutes, @ fortiord there is none to that of men, 
seeing that men have both bodies and spirits to be influenced. 
The influence may have been analogous to that of mesmerism or 
hypnotism. The real difficulty is the moral one. As Huxley puts 
it, “the wanton destruction of other people’s property is a mis- 
demeanour of evil example.” The answers are very various. 
1. The whole story isa myth. 2. The healing of the demoniacs 
and the repulse of the Healer by the inhabitants are historical, but 
the incident of the swine is a later figment. 3. The demoniacs 
frightened the swine, and the transfer of demons from them to the 
swine was imagined. 4. The drowning of the swine was an 
accident, possibly simultaneous with the healing, and report mixed 
up the two incidents. 5. The demoniacs were mere maniacs, 
whom Jesus cured by humouring their fancies; and His giving 
leave to imaginary demons to enter into the swine, produced the 
story of the disaster to the herd.—All these explanations assume 
that the Gospel narratives are wholly or in part unhistorical. But 
there are other explanations.—6. Like earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
pestilences, and the like, the destruction of the swine is part of the 
mystery of evil, and insoluble. 7. As the Creator of the universe, 
the incarnate Word had the right to do what He pleased with His 
own. 8. A visible effect of the departure of the demons was 
necessary to convince the demoniacs and their neighbours of the 
completeness of the cure. Brutes and private property may be 
sacrificed, where the sanity and lives of persons are concerned. 
g. The keepers of the swine were Jews, who were breaking the 
Jewish law, which was binding on them, and perhaps on the whole 
district. ‘In the enforcement of a law which bound the con- 
science, our Lord had an authority such as does not belong to the 
private individual” (W. E. Gladstone, Mineteenth Century, Feb. 
1891, p. 357). Against this it is contended that the swineherds 
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were probably pagans, and that the district was not under Jewish 
law (4V. C. Dec. 1890, p. 967; March 1891, p. 455). Certainty is 
not attainable, but it is probable that one of the last two reasons 
is the true explanation. See Lxfosztor, 3rd series, 1889, ix. 303. 
Godet’s conclusion seems to be sound, that it is one of those cases 
in which the power to execute the sentence guarantees the right 
of the judge. Contrast the juealing of a demoniac woman as 
recorded in the Gospel of the Infancy, xiv. ' 

26. katém\eucayv eis Thy xdpay TOv Tepasynvav Aris éotly dvtimepa. 
“They landed at the country of the Gerasenes, which is in such a 
position as to be opposite Galilee.” The verb is quite class. of 
coming to land from the high seas, but is found here only in N.T. 
Not in LXX. See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul, p. 28, 
and reff. in Wetst. The statement tells us nothing as to the 
position of the country of the Gerasenes, for “opposite” would 
apply to the whole of the east shore. Lk. alone mentions its 
being “opposite Galilee”; perhaps to justify its inclusion in the 
Galilean ministry. iow 

Some texts have mépay from Mt. or Mk., while others have dytimrépay, of 


which dyrurépa is a later form. Another form is dv7imépas. For the accent 
see Chandler, § 867. 


27. Smivtncev avyp tis ek THs wédews. The man belonged to 
the city, but he came out of the tombs to meet Jesus: é« rijs 
moAews belongs to avyp tis, not to bryvrycev. For this force of 
iad in composition comp. troxpivoya, “answer back”; todo- 
yifopa, “reckon fer contra” ; iroarpédu, “turn back.” For ixavo 
see on vii. 12; and for éveducato see Burton, § 48. Lk. alone 
mentions that the demoniac wore no clothes; but Mk. implies it 
by stating that he was clothed after he was cured. All three 
mention the tombs; and near the ruins of Khersa there are many 
tombs hewn in the rocks. Excepting Mk. v. 3, 5 and Rev. xi. 9, 
prfjpa is peculiar to Lk. (xxiii. 53, xxiv. 1; Acts il. 29, vil. 16); 
but he more often uses pyypetov. With éuevey comp. xix. 5, xxiv. 29. 

28. Ti éuol kal ot; See on iv. 34. 

*Ingod uie Tod Ocod Tod Spiorov. This expression rather indicates 
that the man is not a Jew, and therefore is some evidence that the 
owners of the swine were not Jews. “The Most High” (ZZyon) 
is a name for Jehovah which seems to be usual among heathen 
nations. It is employed by Melchisedek, the Canaanite priest and 
king (Gen. xiv. 20, 22). Balaam uses it (Num. xxiv. 16). Micah 
puts it into the mouth of Balaam (vi. 6); Isaiah, into the mouth 
of the king of Babylon (xiv. 14). It is used repeatedly in the 
Babylonian proclamations in Daniel (iii. 26, iv. 24, 32, v. 18, 21, 

1 See some valuable remarks by Sanday in the Contemp. Rev. Sept. 1892, % 
348. He inclines to the second explanation, but with reserve. 
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vii. 18, 22, 25, 27). The girl with a spirit of divination at Philippi 
employs it (Acts xvi. 17). It is found in Phcenician inscriptions 
also. See Chadwick, S¢. Mark, p. 144, and Wsctt. on Heb. vil. 1. 
For gwvf peyddn see on i. 42, and for Sona see on v. 12: with 
avaxpdéas of demoniac cries comp. iv. 41; Acts vill. 7. . 

py pe Bacavions. Neither the verb nor its cognate substantive 
is ever used in N.T. of testing metals, or of obtaining evidence by 
torture, but simply of pain or torment The demoniac identifies 
himself with the demon which controls him, and the torment 
which is feared is manifest from ver. 31. 

29. wapijyyedNev yap to wvevpat.. Authorities are very evenly 
divided between the imperf. and the aor. If mapzyyer\ev be right, it almost 
means ‘‘ He had ordered.” Burton, § 29, 48. We should have expected rots 
mvevpaoww, for both in ver. 27 and ver. 30 we have daudvia. But the inter- 
change of personality between the man and the demons is so rapid, that it 
becomes natural to speak of the demons in the sing. Note that while Lk. 
has his characteristic ¢feNOetv awd (vv. 33, 38, ive 35, 41, ve 8, etc.), Mk. 
has the more usual é&e\eZy éx. 

modXois yap xpdvois ovvynpTdaKker avtdv. ‘‘ Many times,” ¢.e. on many 
occasions, multis temporibus (Vulg.), ‘it had seized him,” or ‘‘ carried him 
away”: comp. Acts xxvii. 15. - Mk. has wéA\axts. Others explain ‘‘ within 
a long time.” See Win. xxxi. 9, p. 273. The verb is quite class., but in 
N.T. peculiar to Lk. (Acts vi. 12, xix, 28, xxvii. 15). Hobart counts it as 
medical (p. 244). In LXX, Prov. vi. 25; 2 Mac. ili. 27, iv. 41. 


GdUceow Kat méSars. Both Lk. and Mk. use these two words 
to distinguish the “handcuffs and fetters,” manicx et Aedice, with 
which he was bound. See Lft. P27. p. 8. The former is used of 
the chain by which the hand of a prisoner was fastened to the 
soldier who had charge of him. Like “chains,” dAvoes are of 
metal, whereas +éda: might be ropes or withes. Both édAvoes and 
médat are included in ra deoua. The imperfects tell of what 
usually took place. During the calmer intervals precautions were 
taken to prevent the demons “carrying him away with” them; 
but these precautions always proved futile. 

eis Tas épyuous. In order to take the man away from humane 
influences. But the wilderness is regarded as the home of evil 
spirits. See on xi. 24; and for the plural see on i. 80. 

830. Ti cor dvopd éorv; In order to recall the man to a sense 
of his own independent personality, Jesus asks him his name. It 
was a primary condition of his cure that he should realize that he 
is not identical with the evil powers which control his actions. 
Perhaps also Christ wished the disciples to know the magnitude of 
the evil, that the cure might increase their faith (ver. 25): and this 
purpose may have influenced Him in allowing the destruction of 
the swine. The peculiar word Acyidév,! which is preserved in Mk. 

1 That the man had ever seen a Roman legion, ‘at once one and many, 


cruel and inexorable and strong,” is perhaps not probable, But see Trench, 
Miia Ws, p. 171, 8th ed. For other Latin words comp. x. 35, xi. 33, xix. 20. 
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v. 9 also, is a mark of authenticity. As Sanday points out, it is 
more probable that this strange introduction of a Latin word 
should represent something which really took place, than that it 
should be pure invention (Conéemp. Rev. Sept. 1892, p. 349). 
The words ott eiofOev Sarpdvia moda eis adtéy are the remark 
of the Evangelist : comp. ii. 50, iii. 15, xxiii. 12. 

81. mapexddouy aitéy. “They kept beseeching Him.” The 
plurality of those who ask is emphatically marked: with Saxudvia 
we might have expected capexdAc, as in Mk. The plur. would 
have been less noticeable in Mk., because the masc. plur., zoAdot 
éoev, precedes. 


That wapexddouww (§ BC DF LS, Latt. Goth.) and not rapexddec is right 
here, need not be doubted. 


eis thy aBuocov. In class. Grk. d@vocos is always an adj,, 
“bottomless, boundless,” and is mostly poetical In LXX 7 
dBvooos is used of the sea (Gen. i. 2, vii. 11; Job xli. 22, 23); 
without the art. (Job xxviii. 14, xxxvi. 16; Ecclus. 1 3, xvi. 18); 
of the depths of the earth (Ps. lxxi. 20; Deut. viii. 7); but per- 
haps nowhere of Hades. In N.T. it means Hades (Rom. x. 7), 
and esp. the penal part of it which is the abode of demons (Rev. 
ix. I-11, xi. 7, xvii. 8, xx. 1, 3). The latter is the meaning here. 
The demons dread being sent to their place of punishment. See 
Cremer, Zex. sub v. In Mk. the petition is “that He will not 
send them out of the country” ; but the verb is sing. and the man 
is the petitioner. He still confuses himself with the demons, and 
desires to stay where he feels at home. This is their wish and 
his also. The persistent confusion of personality renders it 
necessary that the man should have some decisive evidence of 
the departure of the evil spirits from him. In this way his cure 
will be effected with least suffering, Prof. Marshall thinks that «is 
thv aBvocov and é£w THs xépas may represent Aramaic expressions 
so nearly alike as readily to be confounded by copyist or trans- 
lator (Zxfositor, Nov. 1891, p- 377). See footnote on v. 31. 

82. dyéhy xotpwy tkavay. This illustrates the fondness of Lk. 
for i ixavés in this sense: Mt. has ay. xo(pwy roAA@y and Mk. a 
xoipwv peyédy. With characteristic love of detail Mk. gives the 
number as as dicyxidvor, which may be an exaggeration of the 
swineherds or of the owners, who wished to make the most of 
their loss. Had the number been an invention of the narrator, 
we should have had 4000 or 5000 to correspond with the legion. 
It is futile to ask whether each animal was possessed. If some 
of them were set in motion, the rest would follow mechanically. 
For the éérpefev airots of Lk. and Mk. we have the direct 
trayere in Mt., which need mean no more than “ depart, be gone.” 
But the distinction between commanding and allowing what He 
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might have forbidden is not very helpful. Whatever the motive of 
the demons may have been, Jesus uses it for a good end, and 
secures the easy and effectual cure of their victim. 

33. dppycev i dyé\y Kata tod Kpnpvod. These words also are 
in all three. The word xpyyvés need not mean an abrupt pre- 
cipice: a steep and rocky slope suffices. MacGregor, Stanley, 
Tristram, Wilson, and others believe that the spot which suits the 
description can be identified. The art. implies that it was well 
known. Comp. 2 Chron. xxv. 12. The use of dmemviyy for 
suffocation by drowning is classical (Dem. p. 883). 

34, 13 yeyovds. Chiefly the destruction of the swine. In ver. 
36 of idovres means the disciples and others near to Jesus, not the 
swineherds. : 


85-89. Note how the characteristics of Lk.’s diction stand out in these 
verses. For rdv dvOpwrov dg’ of r. 6. €£4Oev (see on ver. 29) Mk. has rév 
Satporrtduevov, and mapa Tovds médas (see on vii. 38) has no equivalent in 
Mk. For amr#yyetdav (see on ver. 20) Mk. has diny7joavro, while érap 
(see on iii. 21), TO wAHOOs (see oni. 10), PSBw weyadArAw (see Oni. 42, Vii. 16), 
cuvelxovro (see on iv. 38), and bréorpewer (see on i. 56) have no 
equivalents. For édetro (see on v. 12) Mk. has wapexdder; for 6 dvnp a¢’ 
od é£eAnAVOer (see on ver. 29) Mk. has the less accurate 6 da:movicGels ; for 
ovv (see oni. 56) Mk. has werd ; and for vrborpede (see on i. 56) Mk. has 
trae. 


85. tpatiopévov. Some of the bystanders may have given him 
clothing ; but there would have been time to fetch i. The verb 
is found neither in LXX nor in profane writers, but only here and 
Mk. v.15. The apd tods mé8as implies an attitude of thankful- 
ness rather than that he has become a disciple. It is the last of 
the four changes that have taken place in the man. He is 
kaOnpevov instead of restless, iuariopévoy instead of naked, cwdpo- 
vowra instead of raging, and zapd rots mddas rod “I. instead of 
shunning human society. Baur would have it that he is meant to 
represent the conversion of the Gentiles. Weare not sure that 
he was a Gentile; and this would have been made clear if he was 
intended as a representative. For zapda with the acc. after a verb 
of rest comp. Acts x. 6; Mt. xiii. 1, xx. 30; Mk. v. 21, x. 46. 

36. dmjyyethay S€ adrots. This is not a repetition of ver. 34, 
but a statement of additional information which was given to the 
townspeople after they arrived on the scene. 

37. dmav 76 mi90s. The desire that He should depart was 
universal, and all three narratives mention it. The people feared 
that His miraculous power might lead to further losses: and this 
feeling was not confined to the inhabitants of the zoXs close at 
hand (ver. 34); it was shared by the whole district. Comp. iv. 29, 
ix. 53, and contrast iv. 42; Jn. iv. 40. Although Keim rejects 
the incident of the swine, yet he rightly contends that this request 
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that Jesus should leave the place gives the impression of a sober 
historical fact. There is nothing like it elsewhere in the history 
of Jesus; and neither it nor the locality is likely to have been 
invented. Why should a myth take Jesus across to Gerasa? 
Some historical connexion with the locality is much more 
probable. 

88. edeito $2 adtod 6 dvfp. The dé marks the contrast between 
Him and the rest. Mk. says that the request was made as Jesus 
was stepping into the boat. Mt. omits the whole incident. The 
man fears the unfriendly populace, and clings to his preserver. 

89. Sinyod boa cor émoincey 6 Oeds. In Galilee and Judea, 
where Jesus and His disciples preached, He commonly told those 
who were healed to be silent about their cures. In this half- 
heathen Perzea there were no other missionaries, and the man was 
not fitted for permanent work with Christ elsewhere. Moreover, 
here there was no danger of the miracle being used for political 
purposes. Lastly, it might be beneficial to a healed demoniac to 
have free converse with all after his gloomy isolation. The 6 Oeds 
is last with emphasis. Jesus shows the man that he must attribute 
his deliverance to God. Both Lk. and Mk. preserve the highly 
natural touch that, in spite of this command, the man proclaimed 
what Jesus had done for him. Note also that nuf ddnv rv rod 
is much in excess of eis Tov ofxév cov, and knptcowy of duyyot. See 
on ix. Io. 

Kal SAnv THY wodty. With xcyptoowr, not with drAdOev: Win. xlix. d. 
a, p. 499. Mk. has év rg Aexaséder. Nowhere else in N.T. does xaO 


8Anv occur: Lk, commonly writes xa’ 5dys (iv. 14, xxiii. 5; Acts ix. 31, 42, 
x. 37). He nowhere mentions Decapolis. 


40-56. The Healing of the Woman with the Issue and the 
Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. Mt. ix. 18-26; Mk. v. 21-43. 
The name of Bernice (Veronica) for this woman-first appears in 
the Acts of Pilate, Gospel of Nicodemus, Pt. I. ch. vii. Respecting 
the statues, which Eusebius saw at Cesarea, and which he believed 
to represent Christ and this woman, see & £. vii. 18. 1-3. 
Sozomen says that Julian removed the statue of Christ and sub- 
stituted one of himself, which was broken by a thunderbolt (v. 21). 
Philostorgius says the same (vii. 3). Malalas gives the petition 
in which the woman asked Herod Antipas to be allowed to erect 
the memorial (Chrongr. x. 306-8). That the statues existed, and 
that Christians thus misinterpreted their meaning, need not be 
doubted. Pseudo-Ambrosius would have it that the woman was 
Martha the sister of Lazarus. 


40-48, In these verses also the marks of Lk.’s style are very conspicuous 
(see above on vv, 35-39). In ver. 40 we have év 6¢ r@ c. znfin. (see on iii. 21), * 
Uroorpégery (see oni. 56), awedéEaro (see on ver. 40), foay c. particip, 
(see on i, 10), wdvres (see on ix. 43), and tpogdoxdpres (see on iii. 15). 
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ver. 41, kal (Sov (see on i. 20), Kal obros (i. 36), br Hpxev (see on ver. 41), 
mapa Tovs wédas (see on vii. 38). In ver. 42, kal adr7 (see oni. 17) and év 
bérw c. infin. In ver. 44, Tapaxpimua (see on v. 25). Inver. 45, rdvrwy 
(vi. 30, vii. 35) and ériardra (v. 5). Inver. 46, éfeXGetv améd (see on iv. 
35). In ver. 47, dwnyyetdev (see on ver. 20), évwmeov (see on i. 15), 
mwayrds, rod Aaod, idOyn, and tapaxpfhpua. Not one of these expressions is 
found in the parallel passages in Mt. and Mk. See on ix. 28-36. 


40. dmedégaro. Peculiar to Lk. (ix. 11; Acts ii. 41, xviii. 27, 
xxl. 17, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 30, and possibly xv. 4). The meaning is 
they “received Him with pleasure, welcomed Him” (Euthym. 
Theophyl. Schanz). See on iv. 42 and on xi. 29. In class. Grk. 
the verb means “accept as a teacher, as an authority,” or “admit 
arguments as valid”: so in Xen. Plat. Arist. etc. 

41. “Idevpos. The same name as Jair (Num. xxxii. 41; Judg. 
x. 3). It is strange that the name (= “he will give light”) should 

_be used as an argument against the historical character of the 
narrative. It is not very appropriate to the circumstances. 
owipxev. Very freq. in Lk., esp. in Acts: not in Mt. Mk. or Jn. 
The use of this verb as almost equivalent to «iva is the beginning 
of the modern usage. But the classical meaning of a present 
state connected with a previous state still continues in N.T. (ix. 
48, xi. 13, XVI. 14, 23, xxili. 50). See Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 
26. Here also Christ does not refuse the homage (iv. 8), as Peter 
(Acts x. 26) and the Angel (Rev. xix. 10) do. 

42, povoyevns. As in the cases of the widow’s son and the 
lunatic boy (vii. 12, ix. 38), this fact may have influenced Christ. 
On all three occasions Lk. alone mentions the fact. 

érav SdSexa. A critical time in a girl’s life. Not only Lk., 
who frequently notes such things (ii. 36, 37, 42, ili. 23, xili. 11), 
but Mk. also gives the age. All three mention that the woman 
with the issue had been suffering for twelve years. For amé0vynoxev 
Mk. has éoxdrws eyes and Mt. dpru éreXeitnocev. The reason for 
the difference between Mt. and the others is plain. Lk. and Mk. 
give the arrivals, both of the father, who says, “She is dying,” and 
of the messenger, who says, “She is dead.” Mt. condenses the 
two into one. 

ouvéerviyov. Mk. has ovvé\rBov, which is less strong: see on 
ver. 14. In both cases the ovr- expresses the pressing together all 
round Him. The crowd which had been waiting for Him (ver. 40) 
now clings to Him in the hope of witnessing a miracle. 


43. otoa év fice. ‘Being in a condition of hemorrhage.” The 
constr. is quite simple and intelligible ; comp. év POopq, év éxardcel, Ev d0Ep, 
év éxrevelg, év ExOpg. The form fvous is from the unused pJw, from which 
oe the late forms éppuca and éppuca, and pedors is oftenav.Z, Win. xxix. 

. b, p. 230. 
J Bales mpocavahdcaga ddov tov Biov. ‘Having, 2 addztion to all 
her sufferings, spent all her resources on physicians,” or ‘‘ for physicians,” o1 
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‘fin physicians.” This use of Blos for ‘‘means of living” is freq. in N.T. 
(xv. 12, 30, xxi, 4; Mk. xii. 44; 1 Jn. iii. 17) and in class. Grk. In 
class. Grk. Bios is a higher word than {w, the former being that which is 
eter to man, the latter that which he shares with brutes and vegetables. 


n N.T. Bios retains its meaning, being either the ‘‘ period of human life,” as 
I Tim, ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 4, or “‘means of life,” as here. But {w7 is raised 


above Blos, and means that vital principle which through Christ man shares 
with God. Hence los is comparatively rare in N.T., which is not much 
concerned with the duration of temporal life or the means of prolonging it. 
Whereas {w7 occurs more than a hundred times. See Trench, Sy. xxvii.; 
Crem. Lex. p. 272; Lft. on Jen. ad Rom. vii. 3¢ 

WH. follow B D., Arm, in omitting larpots... Blo». Treg, and RV. 
indicate doubt in marg. Syr-Sin. omits. 


obk ixuoev. This use of icxtw for “be able” is freq. in Lk. 
See on vi. 48. It is natural that “the physician” does not add, 
as Mk. does, that she had suffered much at the hands of the 
physicians, and was worse rather than better for their treatment. 
The remedies which they tried in such cases were sometimes very 
severe, and sometimes loathsome and absurd. See Lightfoot, 
p. 614; Tristram, Zastern Customs in Bible Lands, pp. 22, 23. 
44. mpocehQoica Smobev Hyato. She came from behind that 
He might not see her. Her malady made her levitically unclean, 
and she did not wish to own this publicly. Her faith is tinged 
with superstition. She believes that Christ’s garments heal magic- 
ally, independently of His will. In other cases those who touched 
Him in faith seem to have done so openly. Comp. vi. 19; Mt. 
xiv. 36; Mk. ili. ro, vi. 56. 
For &micOev a has de retro: comp. Baruch vi. 5, visa ttaque turba de retro 
(Vulg.). Hence the French derrzére, 


toU Kpaomédou tov ipatiou. “The tassel” rather than “the 
fringe” or “hem of His garment.” The square overgarment or 
Tallith had tassels of three white threads with one of hyacinth at 
each of the four corners. Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. p. 624 (but see 
D.B.* art. “Hem of Garment”). Of the four corners two hung 
in front, and two behind. It was easy to touch the latter without 
the wearer feeling the touch. 

gom™ 4 plows. It “stood still, ceased to flow.” Mk. has 
éEnpdvOy. “This is the only passage in the N.T. in which tordvac 
is used in this sense. It is the usual word in the medical writers 
to denote the stoppage of bodily discharges, and especially such as 
are mentioned here” (Hobart, p.15). Both wapaxpijpa, for which 
Mk. has ci6vs, and mpocavadkécaca, for which Mk. has daravycaca, 
are also claimed as medical (pp. 16, 96). 

45. There is no reason for supposing that the miracle was 
wrought wéthout the will of Jesus. He knew that someone had 
been healed by touching His garment; and we may believe that 
He read the woman’s heart as she approached Him in the belief 
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that He could heal her. Lk. evidently dates the cure from her 
touching His garment; Mt. seems to place it in Christ’s words to 
her ; Mk. in doth places. 

tis 6 dipdpevds wou; This does not seem to be one of those 
cases in which Christ asked for zzformation. He knew that He 
had been touched with a purpose, and He probably knew who 
had done it. Mk.’s wepreBAérero idety tHv TodTo moycacay rather 
implies that He knew where to look. or the woman’s sake she 
must be induced to avow her act. Note the masc., which makes 
the question all the more general: Mk. has tis pov jaro trav 
iuatiwv. The verb implies more than touching, “laying hold of.” 
For other cases in which Jesus asked questions of which He knew 
the answer comp. xxiv. 17; Mk. ix. 33. See some good remarks 
in the S. P. C. K. Comm. on Lk. viii. 46. 

dpvoupévev Sé rdvtwv. This explains, and to some extent excuses, 
Peter’s characteristic interference. Lk. alone tells us that Peter 
took the lead in this. See on ix. 20, and comp. Mk. i. 36. Note the 
mdvtwy, and see on ix. 43 and xi. 4. For éemordta see on Vv. 5. 

auvéxouoiv oe. ‘Hold Thee in, keep Thee a prisoner”; xix. 
43) Xxii. 63; comp. iv. 38. Here only in N.T. does dmo0dtBew 
occur: Lat. affigere (Vulg.), comprimere (f), contribulare (d); om. 
ab ff. 

46. éyvwv divapw éfednduOviay dm” éuod. For the constr. see 
Burton, § 458, and comp. Heb. xiii. 23; and for Sdvapis see on iv. 
36. 

47. tpéuouca, iAOev. The zdvrwv in ver. 45, if taken literally, 
implies that she had previously denied her action. The 76a, 
however, seems to show that she had gone a little way from Him 
after being healed. But she may also have been afraid that she 
had done wrong in touching His garment. Either or both would 
explain the tpéuovoa. She is afraid that the boon may be with- 
drawn. For the attraction 60 jv airéav see small print on iii. 19, 
and Burton, § 350: rod Aaod is also characteristic. 

48. i mlotis cou ceowkév ce. All three record these words. It 
was the grasp of her faith, not of her hand, that wrought the cure. 
Thus her low view of the. manner of Christ’s healing is corrected. 

49. €pxetai tis mapd tod dpxiouvaydyou. A member of his 
household arrives and tells Jairus that it is now too late. The 
delay caused by the incident with the woman must have been 
agonizing to him. But this trial is necessary for the development 
of his faith, as well as for that of the woman, and Jesus curtails no 
item in His work. The ré@vyxev is placed first with emphasis. 
For oxd\Xe see on vii. 6. See also Blass on Acts x. 44. 

50. Mi dood, pdvov mioteucov. Change of tense. ‘“ Cease to 
fear; only make an act of faith.” In Mk. v. 36 we have pévov 
siareve, “only continue to believe.” In either case the meaning 
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is, “In the presence of this new difficulty let faith prevail, and all 
will be well.” For py poBod see on i. 13. 

51. odk doijkev eivehOetv twa odv ait. “Did not allow anyone 
to enter with Him into the zoom.” He and the disciples had 
already entered the house, and the parents had been there from 
the first. Here, as in ver. 38, Lk. has ovv where Mk. has pera: © 
see on i. 56. 

Nétpov kat "lodynv Kat “IdxwBov. The chosen three (éXexrav 
éxXexorepor as Clem. Alex. calls them) are probably admitted for 
the sake of the Twelve, whose faith would be strengthened by the 
miracle. These three sufficed as witnesses. Moreover, they were 
in character most fitted to profit by the miracle. Here, as in ix. 
28 and Acts i. 13, John is placed before James. Elsewhere the 
other order, which is almost certainly the order of age, prevails 
(v. 10, Vi. 14, ix. 51), and always in Mt. (iv. 21, X. 2, xvi. 1) and 
Mk. (i. 19, 29, iii. 17) V- 37) ix, 2, X. 35, 41, xiii. 3) xiv. 33)- 


Irenzeus had a text which omitted xal’Iwdyny. Quintus autem ingressus 
Dominus ad mortuam puellam suscitavit eam, nullum enim, tnquit, permisit 
tntrare nist Petrum et Jacobum et patrem et matrem puelle (ii. 24. 4). No 
existing text makes this omission; but many authorities transpose James and 
John in order to have the usual order (§ ALS X L, Boh. Aeth. Arm. Goth.) 
But the evidence of BC DEFHK, abcdefff,l1qrCod. Am. Cod. Brix. 
etc. is decisive, There is similar confusion in ix. 28 and Acts i. 13. 


52. éxdotov Sé mdvtes Kal éxdmtovto adtyv. The mourners 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 25; Jer. ix. 17) were not in the room with the 
corpse: Mt. and Mk. tell us that Christ turned them out of the 
house. The waves is again peculiar to Lk.’s account: comp. 
VU. 40, 45, 47. The acc. after xéwromat is class. (Eur. 770. 623; 
Aristoph. Zys. 396): “they beat their breasts for her, bewailed 
her.” Comp. xxiii. 27; Gen. xxiil, 2; 1 Sam. xxv. 1. 

od yap dmréBavev GAA Kabevser. This declaration is in all three 
narratives. Neander, Olshausen, Keim, and others understand it 
literally ; and possibly Origen is to be understood as taking the 
same view. A miracle of power is thus turned into a miracle of 
knowledge. But the ciddres in ver. 53 is conclusive as to the 
Evangelist’s meaning: not “supposing,” but “ knowing that she 
was dead.” The kaGevder is rather to be understood in the same 
sense as Adfapos xekotyyrat (Ji. xi 11). But the cases are not 
parallel, for there Jesus prevents all possibility of misunderstanding 
by adding Adlapos dwréGavev. Yet the fact that Jesus has power to 
awaken explains in both cases why He speaks of sleep. We may, 
however, be content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is unattain- 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance. 

54. xparjoas tis xetpds adtis. All three mention that He laid 
hold of her, although to touch a dead body was to incur ceremonial 
uncleanness. In like manner He touched the leper: see on v. 13. 
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This laying hold of her hand and the raised voice (épavyce) are 
consonant with waking one out of sleep, and the two may be 
regarded as the means of the miracle. Comp. and contrast through- 
out Acts ix. 36-42. 

‘H mats, éyeipe. “ Arise, get up,” not “awake.” Mt. omits 
the command ; Mk. gives the exact words, Zalitha cumi. For the . 
nom. with the art. as voc. see on X. 21, xvili. 11, 13. For édvycev 
comp. ver. 8, xvi. 24. 

55. éméotpepev 7d mvedpa adtis. There can be no doubt that 
the Evangelist uses the phrase of the spirit returning to a dead 
body, which is the accurate use of the phrase. Only the beloved 
physician makes this statement. In LXX it is twice used of a 
living man’s strength reviving; of the fainting Samson (Judg. 
xv. 19), and of the starving Egyptian (1 Sam. xxx. 12). Note that 
Lk. has his favourite tapayxp7pa, where Mk. has his favourite 
ev0vs ; and comp. ver. 44, V. 25, XVili. 43, xxii. 60. 

Sidragey adtH SoOAvat payetv. This care of Jesus in command- 
ing food after the child’s long exhaustion would be of special 
interest to Lk. In their joy and excitement the parents might 
have forgotten it. The charge is somewhat parallel to éwxey airoy 
TH pytpi avrod (vii. 15) of the widow’s son at Nain. In each case 
He intimates that nature is to resume its usual course: the old ties 
and the old responsibilities are to begin again. 

6 3é mapyyyerdev adtots pndSevt eimety TO yeyovds. The command 
has been rejected as an unintelligible addition to the narrative. 
No such command was given at Nain or at Bethany. The object 
of it cannot have been to keep the miracle a secret. Many were 
outside expecting the funeral, and they would have to be told why 
no funeral was to take place. It can hardly have been Christ’s 
intention in this way to prevent the multitude from making a bad 
use of the miracle. This command to the parents would not have 
attained such an object. It was given more probably for the 
parents’ sake, to keep them from letting the effect of this great 
blessing evaporate in vainglorious gossip. To thank God for it at 
home would be far more profitable than talking about it abroad. 


TX. 1-50. Zo the Departure for Jerusalem. 


This is the last of the four sections into which the Ministry in 
Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50) was divided. It contains the Mission of the 
Twelve (1-9), the Feeding of the Five Thousand (10-17), the 
Transfiguration (28-36), the Healing of the Demoniac Boy (37-43), 
and two Predictions of the Passion (18-27, 43-50). 


1-9. The Mission of the Twelve and the Fears of Herod. Mt. 
«. 1-15; Mk. vi. 7-11. Mt. is the most full. Lk. gives no note 
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of time or of connexion, and we may suppose that his sources gave 
him no information. See Weiss, Z. /. ii. p. 119, Eng. tr. ii. p. 306 
For mention of “the Twelve” see vi. 13, viii. I, ix. 12, XVili. 34 
xxil. 3, 47. All three mention this summons or invitation on the 
part of Jesus. Mt. and Mk. describe it by their usual rpooxaAdoOar, 
for which Lk. has ouvkadetoOa1, which he more commonly uses in 
his Gospel (ix. 1, xv. 6, 9, xxiii. 13), while in the Acts he See 
uses mpooxaneia Gar (ii. 30, V. 40, Vi. 2,-xili42, etc.). 

1, Sivapiw Kat éfouciay. Mt. and Mk. have eEovoiuv only (see 
on iv. 36): ddvapus is the power, efovoia the authority to use it. 
The Jewish exorcists had neither dvvayes nor éfovoia, and made 
elaborate and painful efforts, which commonly failed. Elsewhere, 
when the two are combined, efoveta precedes Svvapus (iv. 36; 
1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i, 21; 1 Pet. iii, 22), The wdvza with 
Sarudvia is peculiar to Lk. It covers all that would come under 
the head of possession. 


The constr. is not really doubtful: vécous Oeparedey depends on dvvayy 
xal éovolay, and is co-ordinate with éml mdvra Saiudvia. Others make v. dep. 
depend on @wxev and be co-ordinate with div. x. é€. The least satisfactory 
way is to couple vécous with darudma, and make Depa every refer to both”: 

‘‘ authority over all diseases and demons, to heal them.” For this meaning 
Lk. would almost certainly have written rod Oepawevew., He as usual men- 
tions the curing of demoniacs separately from other healings (iv. 40, 41, 
vi. 17, 18, vii. 21, viii. 2, xiii. 32). 

. After lac@at C etc. ins. rods doGevodvras from Mt. ; ADL2& ins, rods 
daGevets: om. B, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. 


2. knptooe thy Baotdelav Tod Ocod Kal idcbar. These two verbs 
sum up the ministration to men’s souls and bodies. See on v. 17. 
Mt. adds that they were to raise the dead (x. 8). Mk. tells us that 
they were sent out dvo, dvo. For dmoorého see on iv. 18, p. 121. 

8. pate Ad BSov. Mk. has ef py pa Bdov pdvor (vi. 8); and the 
attempts to explain away this discrepancy in a small matter of 
detail are not very happy. As between Mt. and Mk. it is possible 
to explain that both mean “Do not procure (krycecbe) a staff for 
the journey, but Zake (aipwow) the one which you have.” But both 
Mk. and Lk. use aipew, and the one has “Take nothing except a 
staff,” while the other has “Take nothing, neither a staff,” etc. 
Yet in all three the meaning is substantially the same: “‘ Make no 
special preparations ; go as you are.” From xxii. 35 we learn that 
the directions were obeyed, and with good results. Lk. says 
nothing about sandals, respecting which there is another discrep- 
ancy between Mt. and Mk., unless we are to suppose that trodijpara 
are different from cavda\a. 

pte dpydpiov. Mk. has xaAxdv and Mt. has both, pyde dpyvpor 
pnde xadxov. Thus Lk. is Greek, and Mk. is Roman, in choice of 
words. In LXX dpyvpiov is very common, dpyvpos comparatively 
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rare, while xaAxds is common as a metal, but not in the sense of 
money. 

pte 800 xiTOvas Zxew. As no wpa was allowed, the second 
tunic, if taken, would have to be worn. Hence the form in Mk., 
“Put not on two tunics.” Comp. Jos. Ams. xvii. 5. 7- 


In éyev we have an anacoluthon; change from direct to oblique oration. 
For it is scarcely admissible to take éyew as infin, for imperat. The actual 
imperat. both precedes (aipere) and follows (uévere). Win. xliii. 5. d, p. 397. 
Mk. here is strangely abrupt in his mixture of constructions. 


4. éxel peivete kal éxeidev e&épyeobe. Vulg. has e¢ inde ne exeatis. 
But only one cursive has py (38). Cod. Brix. has donec exeatis fr. 
Mt. The meaning is “Go not from house to house,” as He charges 
the Seventy in x. 7, a passage which should be compared with this. 
The mission both of the Twelve and of the Seventy was to be 
simple and quiet, working from fixed centres in each place. This 
is the germ of what we find in the apostolic age,—“ the church that 
is in their house” (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; 
Philem. 2). 

5. For 8éxwvrar see on viii. 13, and for égepydpevor dad see on 
iv. 35. In Acts xili. 51 we find Paul and Barnabas performing this 
symbolical action of shaking off the dust. It signified that hence- 
forth they had not the smallest thing in common with the place. 
It is said that Pharisees performed this action when re-entering 
Judzea from heathen lands. ‘There and in Acts xviii. 6 Lk. uses 
extwdaoo., which Mt. and Mk. have here. For dmorwaco. comp. 
Acts xxviii. 5. The é adrods means lit. “upon them,” and so 
“against them.” Comp. 2 Cor. i. 23 and Acts xiii, 51, and 
contrast 2 Thes. i. 10. - Mk. here has airois. 

6. edayyedr{spevor kat Oepamedovtes. Comp. ver. 2. Union of 
care for men’s bodies with care for their souls is characteristic of 
Christ and of Christian missions. The miraculous cures of the 
apostolic age have given place to the propagation of medical and 
sanitary knowledge, which is pursued most earnestly under Christian 
influences, For 8ujpxovro see on ii. 15, and for edayyedifopevor see 
on ii. ro. Excepting Mk. i. 28, xvi. 20, 1 Cor. iv. 17, mavrayod 
occurs only here and three or four times in Acts: here it goes with 
both participles. 

7-9. The Fears of Herod. Mt. places this section much later 
(xiv. 1-13); but Mk. (vi. 14-16) agrees with Lk. in connecting it 
with the mission of the Twelve. It was their going in all directions 
up and down the villages (d:jpxovro Kara Tas Kdépas) that caused the 
fame of Christ’s work to reach Herod davepoy yap éyévero 75 dvopa 
avtov (Mk. vi. 14), or, at anyrate, excite his fears. 

7. “Hpddns 6 tetpdpxos. So also Mt. But Mk. gives him his 
courtesy title of BaowAevs. See oniii. 1, p. 83. The ra yudpeva wdvra 
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means “all that was being done” by Jesus and His disciples. 
There is no ravra in Mt. or Mk,, either here or in the parallels to 
ver. 1. See on viii. 45. The thoroughly classical word 8unmdéper 
does not occur in LXX, nor in N.T. excepting in Lk. (Acts ii. 12, 
v. 24, X. 17). Antipas was “utterly at a loss” as to what he was to 
think of Jesus. Note.the change of tense: he heard once for all; 
he remained utterly at a loss. He had no doubt heard of Christ 
before. It was the startling theories about Him which perplexed 
Herod. ‘ 

*lwdvns jyépOy dx vexpdv. This is strong evidence of the effect 
of John’s teaching. During his life he “did no sign,” and yet they 
think it possible that so great a Prophet has risen from the dead 
and is working miracles. Comp. Mt. xvi. 14; Mk. viii. 28. For 
ék vexpdv comp. xx. 35. For iyépy (8BCL# 169) most MSS. 
have éy7yeptat, which is not to be accepted because 7yép0y is found 
in Mt. 

8. "Hdelas épdvy. The verb is changed from jyép6n, because 
Elijah had not died. Mt. represents Andipas as saying that Jesus 
is the risen Baptist, and omits the suggestions about Elijah and 
other Prophets. The account of Lk. is intrinsically more exact. 
He would obtain good information at Czsarea from Herod’s 
steward (viii. 3), and at Antioch from Herod’s foster-brother (Acts 
xili. 1). 

ee Tis Tav dpxatwy. We know from Jn. vii. 40, 41 that 
some Jews distinguished the great Prophet of Deut. xviii. 15 from 
the Messiah. Comp. Jn. i. 21. And Mt. xvi. 14 seems to show 
that there was an expectation that Jeremiah or other Prophets 
would return at some future crisis. The rv dpxaiwy is peculiar to 
Lk. (comp. ver. 19). It may be opposed either to a new Prophet 
(vii. 16), or to the later Prophets as compared with Moses and 
Samuel. The former is more probable. 

9. "lwdvnv éyo dmexepddioa. “As for John, J beheaded him.” 
Mt. and Mark represent Herod as saying of Christ, “This is 
John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead”: and some in- 
terpret this remark as meaning much the same : “Seeing that I 
put him to death, he may have risen again.” But this is very 
unnatural. Rather, “TJ thought that I had got rid of this kind of 
trouble when I beheaded John; and here I am having it all over 
again.” Perhaps, as Bede suggests, Antipas afterwards came to 
the conclusion that the Baptist had risen from the dead, a view 
which to his guilty conscience was specially unwelcome. Lk. men- 
tions the imprisonment of the Baptist by anticipation (iii. 20) ; but, 
excepting in this remark of Antipas, he does not record his death. 

tovaita. This may refer either to the works of Christ or to 
the speculations of the multitude respecting Him. Although 
John had wrought no miracles during his ministry (John x. 41), 

16 
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yet, if he had risen from the dead, such things might be expected 
of him (Mt. xiv. a). 


The é¢yé of TR. before dxotw is of very doubtful authority (A D XT etc.): 
Treg. brackets, Tisch. WH. RV. omit. It would have no point. 


éffrer iSetv adtév. Not merely “he desired” (AV.), but “he 
continued seeking to see Him.” He made various attempts to 
apply a test which would have settled the question. Herod knew 
the Baptist ; and he could soon determine whether this was John 
or not, if only he could see Him. -Comp. xxiii. 8, where the 
gratification of this desire is recorded. No doubt it was not 
merely the wish to settle the question of identity which led Antipas 
to try to see Jesus. That he was a Sadducee is a guess of Scholten. 

10-17. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. This is the one 
miracle which is recorded by all four Evangelists (Mt. xiv. 13; 
Mk. vi. 30; Jn. vi. 1). In all four it is the climax of the ministry. 
Henceforward attention is directed more and more to the death 
which will bring Christ’s work to a close. From S. John we learn 
that it took place shortly before the Passover. All four accounts 
should be compared. Each contributes some special features, 
and each appears to be to a large extent independent. The marks 
of Lk.’s style are abundant in his narrative. 

10. drootpépavtes. See small print on i. 56. Lk. connects the 
miracle with the return of the Twelve; but he gives no hint as to 
the time of their absence. We may perhaps allow a few weeks. He 
does not often call the Twelve ot dmdéctodor (vi. 13, XVil. 5. xxii. 
14, XxiV. 10). 

Sinyjoavto aitS dca émoinoav. What this was has already 
been recorded in brief (ver. 6). It is strange that anyone should 
infer from Lk.’s not expressly mentioning, as Mk. does (vi. 12, 13), 
the casting out of demons, “that Lk. wishes us to believe that 
they had failed in this respect,” and “had evidently been able to 
varry out only a part of their commission.” Lk. records the suc- 
cess of the Seventy in exorcizing demons (x. 17): why should he 
wish to insinuate that the Twelve had failed? Excepting Mk. v. 
16, ix. 9; Heb. xi. 32, SenyetoOae occurs only in Lk. (viii. 39; 
Acts viii. 33, ix. 27, xii. 17). Comp. ver. 49. Lk. perhaps wishes 
us to understand that it was the report which the Apostles brought 
of their doings that led to Christ’s taking them apart, as Mk. says, 
for rest. Mt. states that it was the news of the Baptist’s death 
which led to the withdrawal. Jn. has only a vague pera radra, 
All may be correct; but there can have been no borrowing. 

TapahaBoy adtods. Comp. ver. 28, xviii. 31. 

émexspycev kat isiav. The verb occurs only here and v. 16 
in NT. Comp. Ecclus. xiii. 9 (12). Lk. does not seem to be 
aware that Christ and His disciples went by boat across the lake 
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(Mt. Mk. Jn.), while the multitude went round by land. Hence 
it is possible that he supposed that the miracle took place near 
Bethsaida on the west shore, and not at Bethsaida Julias on the 
Jordan near the north-east end of the lake. See D.B.? art. 
“‘Bethsaida.” Mt. Mk. and Lk. all have xaz’ idiav. 

The common reading, els rémov Epnuov mbAews KaAounévns ByOoadd 
(ACEGHKMSVUV etc., Aeth. Arm. Goth.), seems to be an ingenious 
conflation of the original text, els widw Kadoupévgy BynOoadd (BLXE 335 
Boh. Sah.),—which is supported by D [only xaéunv for médw],—wzth a@ correc- 
tion of zt, els rémov &pnuov (*), or els rérov Epnuov ByOoadd (bc fi,lg 
Vulg. Syr.), or es rérrov epyuov Kadovpevov ByOoadd (aef). These corrections 
would be suggested by ver. 12 and Mt, and Mk. and the difficulty of associat- 
ing the miracle with a mé\us. See WH. ii. Intr. p. 102, and also Wordsw. 
Vulg. 2 loco. For other apparent instances of conflation see xi. 54, xii. 18, 
xxiv. 53. Note Lk.’s favourite kadoumévyny. 


11. of 8€ Sxdou yvdvtes AKododOnoay aitG. The Baptist was 
dead and the Twelve had returned to Jesus, so that there was no 
longer any counter-attraction. No Evangelist tells us how long 
Jesus and the disciples enjoyed their privacy before the multitudes 
arrived. 

darodeEduevos adtods. ‘He gave them a welcome,” as they had 
given Him (see on viii. 40), although their arrival destroyed the 
retirement which He had sought. As Jn. states, it was His 
miracles of healing which attracted them rather than His teaching. 
For arodeEdpevos (§SBDLX 41 33 69) AC etc. have deédpevos: 
the compound is peculiar to Lk. It corresponds to éorAayyvicOy 
in Mt. and Mk. 

€ddder adtots rept tis Bac. t. ©, x.7.A. “ He continued speak- 
ing to them about the kingdom of God; and those who had need 
of cure He healed.” See on v. 17 and ix. 6. Neither Mt. nor 
Jn. say anything about His teaching the multitudes, or about His 
healing any of them. 

12. 4 88 hpdpa jptaro KAlvew. Comp. Jer. vi. 43 Judg. xix. 11, ix. 33 
1 Sam. iv. 2, In N.T. Lk. alone uses «Alvew intransitively (xxiv. 29). 


Comp. éxxdlvere dm’ atr&v (Rom. xvi. 17). In Att. Grk. «Alvew is gener 
ally trans., droxNlvew intrans. Win. xxxvili. I, p. 315. 


mpocehOdvtes Sé ot Sddexa. In the three it is the Twelve who 
take the initiative ; in Jn. it is the Lord who does so. 
eis Tas KUKA KOpas Kal Gypovs. Being similar in meaning, the nouns 


have only one article, although they differ in gender: comp. i. 6 and xiv. 23, 
and contrast x. 21 and xiv. 26. See oni. 6. 


émoriopdv. Here only in N.T., but quite class. It is speci- 
ally used of provisions for a journey: Gen. xlii. 25, xlv. 21 ; Josh. 
ix. §, 11; Judith ii. 18, iv. 5; Xen. Anad. i. 5. 9, vii. 1. 9. 

18. Both efzev 5€ and mpés are in Lk.’s style, and either 
occurs in the parallels. The same is true of rdvra, an¢ in ver 
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14 of zpdés and the second cel Note the emphatic syeis. 
“Ye are to find food for them, not they.” There is no need to 
supply anything after et pire Hpets dyopdcwpev. “ We have no more 
than five loaves,” leads quite naturally to “unless we are to go 
and buy,” etc.; and then the sentence is complete. The state- 
ment expresses perplexity (Weiss), not sarcasm (Schanz). 


Oin ciolv jpiv wretov 4 wéevre. The Aclov 4 révre is virtually plur. 
and has a plur. verb. For the subjunct. after ef wy comp. I Cor. xiv. 5, 
and see Win. xli. 2. b, p. 368, and Burton, § 252, 253. The subjunct, after 
el is not rare in late Grk. But this is rather a delib. subjunct. 


Jn. tells us that it was Andrew who pointed out the lad with 
the loaves, and that they were of barley-bread. On the whole, 
his narrative is the most precise. The tpets, like the preceding 
buets, is emphatic. 

14. doet dvdpes mevtaxucyiivot. They were roughly counted 
as about a hundred companies with about fifty men in each. 
Note the dvdpes: not dvOpwro. The women and children, as 
Mk. tells us, were not included in the reckoning. They would be 
much less numerous than the men. Lk. says nothing about the 
grass, which all the others mention, and which made the com- 
panies in their Oriental costumes look like flower-beds (pactaé), 
as Mk. indicates. 


KatakAlvate attots «kAuolas. The verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (vii. 
36, xiv. 8, xxiv. 30); in LXX Num. xxiv. 9; Exod. xxi. 18; Judg. v. 273 
Judith xii, 15. The xAolas is cogn. acc. It occurs here only in bibl. Grk. 
Comp. Jos. Avs, xii. 2. 11; Plut. Sertor. xxvi. 


doet dvd mevtixovta. In the spaces between the groups the 
Apostles would be able to move freely and distribute the food. 
That the arrangement (50, 5000) has any relation to the five loaves 
is not likely. The dvd is distributive: comp. x. 1; Mt. xx. 9; 
Jn. ii. 6; Rev. iv. 8. 

16. Here Mt. Mk. and Lk. are almost verbatim the same. 
All three mention the taking the loaves and fishes, the looking up 
to heaven, the blessing, and the breaking, and the giving to the 
disciples. For edhoynoev Jn. has edxapuoryocas. This blessing or 
thanksgiving is the usual grace before meat said by the host or the 
head of the house. The Talmud says that “he who enjoys aught 
without thanksgiving is as though he robbed God.” We are 
probably to understand that this blessing is the means of the 
miracle. Comp. Jn. vi. 23; and of feeding the four thousand 
(Mt. xv. 36; Mk. viii. 6); and of the eucharist (Mt. xxvi 26; 
Mk. xiv. 22; Lk. xxii. 17, 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24). The manner of 
the miracle cannot be discerned: it is a literal fulfilment of Mt. vi. 
33. Lk. alone mentions that Jesus blessed she loaves, cihdynoev 
aitods. The preceding articles, tods révte dptous cal tods Svo 
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ix6vas, mean those which had been mentioned before in ver. 13, 
where the words have no article. 

ediSou tots pabytats. ‘ Continued giving them to the disciples ’ 
The imperf. in the midst of aorists is graphic. Comp. xxiv. 30; 
Mk. viii. 6, and contrast xxii. 19; Mk. xiv. 22. 

17. The verbal resemblance between the three accounts con- 
tinues. For éxoptdo@yoay see on vi. 21, and take kNaopdrtow after 76 
mepiooedoav (De W. Hahn). All four mention the twelve xoduvor, 
as also does Mt. in referring to this miracle (xvi. 9); whereas at 
the feeding of the four thousand (Mt. xv. 37; Mk. viii. 8), and in 
referring to it (Mt. xvi. 10), the word used for basket is ozupis. It 
is the more remarkable that Lk. and Jn. both have xd¢uvor because 
they do not mention the other miracle. The ovvpis was large, cap- 
able of holding a man (Acts ix. 25). The xdé¢wvos was the wallet 
carried by every travelling Jew, to avoid buying food from Gentiles: 
Judeis quorum cophinus feenumque supellex (Juv. Sat. iii. 14). 
Comp. nupsisti, Gellia, cistifero, “thou hast married a Jew” (Mart. 
Lpig. v.17. 4). These exact details would scarcely have been 
maintained so consistently in a deliberate fiction or in a myth. 
Still less would either fiction or myth have represented one who 
could multiply food at will as giving directions that the fragments 
should not be wasted (Jn. vi. 12). The possessor of an in- 
exhaustible purse is never represented as being watchful against 
extravagance. 

Note the climax in ver. 17. They not only ate, but were 
satisfied,—all of them ; and not only so, but there was something 
over,—far more than the original supply. 

Weiss well remarks that ‘‘the criticism which is afraid of miracles finds 
itself in no small difficulty in the presence of this narrative. It is guaranteed 
by all our sources which rest upon eye-witness; and these show the inde- 
pendence of their tradition by their deviations, which do not affect the kernel 
of the matter, and cannot be explained by any tendencies whatever. In the 
presence of this fact the possibility of myth or invention is utterly inad- 
missible, . . . Only this remains absolutely incontrovertible, that it is the 
intention of all our reports to narrate a miracle; and by this we must abide, if 
the origin of the tradition is not to abide an entirely inexplicable riddle” (LZ. /. 
ii, pp. 196-200, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 381-385). The explanation that Christ’s 
generosity in giving away the food of His party induced others who had food 
to give it away, and that thus there was enough for all, is plainly not what 
the Evangelists mean, and it does not explain their statements. Would such 
generosity suggest that He was the Messiah, or induce them to try to make 
Him king? Still more inadequate is the suggestion of Renan: Grace ad une 
extréme frugalité, la troupe sainte y vécut; on crut naturellement voir en 
cela un miracle (V. de J. p. 198). 


18-22. The Confession of Peter and First Announcement of 
the Passion. Mt. xvi. 13-21; Mk. viii. 27-31. No connexion 
with the miracle just related is either stated or implied. Lk. 
omits the sequel of the miracle. the peremptory dismissal of the 
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disciples and gradual dismissal of the people, the storm, the walk- 
ing on the sea, the discourse on the Bread of Life, the Syro- 
phenician woman, the Ephphatha miracle, the feeding of the 
four thousand, the forgetting to take bread, and the healing of a 
blind man at Bethsaida Julias (Mt. xiv. 22—xvi. 12; Mk. vi. 45- 
viii. 26; Jn. vi. 14-71). Can he then have seen either Mt. or 
Mk.? Soalso here: both the others mention that the incident took 
place near Czsarea Philippi, on the conjines of heathenism. Lk. 
mentions no place. It is a desperate expedient to suppose with 
Reuss, that the copy of Mk. which Lk. knew chanced to omit 
these sections. From ver. 18 to ver. 50 Lk. is once more parallel 
in the main to the other two. 

18. Kat éyéveto év 76 eivar adtév mpocevxopevov. See note at 
the end of ch. i. and on iii. 21. For the periphrastic infinitive 
comp. xi. 1, and Burton, § 97. Jesus Patrem rogarat, ut discipulis 
se revelaret. Nam argumentum precum Jesu colligt potest ex ser- 
monibus actionibusque insecutis ; Vi. 12, 13 (Beng.). 


kata pdévas, Perhaps xw#pas was originally understood. But the ex- 
pression is used as a simple adv. and is sometimes written as one word, kara- 
povas. In N.T. only here and Mk. iv. 10. In LXX Ps. iv. 9, xxxii. 153 
Jer. xv. 173 Lam. iii. 28. 


ouvijcay at ot palytat. This almost amounts to a contra- 
diction of what precedes. “When He was alone praying, His 
disciples were with Him.” ‘“ Alone” no doubt means “in pri- 
vate,” or “in a solitary spot,” and may be taken with cvvjcay: so 
that the contradiction is only on the surface. Moreover we are 
perhaps to understand that His prayer was solitary: His disciples 
did not join in it. In either case xara pdvas is quite intelligible, 
although the disciples may have been close to Him. But it is 
possible that the true reading is wvv7jvrycav, meaning, “His disciples 
met Him, fell in with Him,” as He was engaged in prayer. This 
is the reading of B*, which a later scribe has corrected to owjcav. . 
And B* is here supported by the Old Latin f (occurrerunt) and 
one excellent cursive (157), besides two less important authorities. 
Nevertheless, it is on the whole more probable that ovvjvrycay is 
an early attempt to get rid of the apparent contradiction involved 
in xara povas cwijoav. See Lxpositor, 3rd series, iv. p. 159. 
Elsewhere in N.T. ovvetva: occurs only Acts xxii. 11. 

20. ‘Ypets 8€. With great emphasis: “ But ye—who do ye say 
that I am?” The impulsiveness of Peter, and his position as 
spokesman for the Twelve, are here conspicuous. He is orépa 70d 
Xopov: Vili. 45, Xli. 41, xviii. 28. Licet ceteri apostoli sciant, Petrus 
tamen respondil pre ceteris (Bede). 

cov Xprotév toG Geos. ‘Whom God hath anointed ” and sent: 
eee on ti. 24 ~=Here Mk. has simply 6 Xpiords, and Mt. 6 Xpiords 
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6 vids Tod @eod rod Lavros. See Keim on this confession, as “a 
solemn event of the very highest character” (/es. of WVaz. iv. 
p- 263). Lk. and Mk. omit the praise bestowed on Peter for 
this confession, and the much discussed promise made to him 
(Mt. xvi. 17-19). Can it be of supreme importance? 

21. pydevt Aéyew todro. Because of the grossly erroneous 
views about the Messiah which prevailed among the people. 
Shortly before this they had wished to take Him by force and 
make Him king (Jn. vi. 15). Hence Jesus never proclaimed 
Himself openly to the multitude as the Messiah; and here, when 
He does to the Twelve, He explains the nature of His Kingdom, 
and strictly forbids them to make His Messiahship known. The 
nearest approach to exceptions to this practice are the Samaritan 
woman (Jn. iv. 26), and the outcast from the synagogue (Jn. ix. 37). 


Others explain the command to keep silence as prompted by the fear lest the 
guilt of those who were about to put Jesus to death should be increased by the 
disciples proclaiming Him as the Messiah. Others again suggest the fear lest 
the people, if they knew that He was the Messiah, should attempt to rescue 
Him from the death which it was necessary that He should undergo, Neither 
of these appears to be satisfactory. In any case the 8¢ is adversative. What 
Peter said was quite true: ‘‘ du¢ He charged them, and commanded.” 


22. Lk. does not tell us, as Mk. does, and still more plainly 
Mt., that this was the deginning of Christ’s predictions respecting 
His Passion: jpéato diddoKew airods dru Act, «.7.A. (Mk. viii. 31) ; 
Garé téTe Hpéato Sexvvewv, x.7.A. (Mt. xvi. 21). The first announce- 
ment of such things must have seemed overwhelming. Peter’s 
protest perhaps expressed the feeling of most of them. 

eimav dtr Aet. The dre is recitative, not argumentative. The 
Ac is here in all three; but elsewhere Lk. uses it much more 
often than any other Evangelist. It expresses logical necessity 
rather than moral obligation (é¢eAev, Heb. ii, 17) or natural fitness 
(érperev, Heb. ii. 10). It is a Divine decree, a law of the Divine 
nature, that the Son of Man mus? suffer. Prophecy had repeatedly 
intimated this decree. Comp. xiii. 33, xVii. 25, Xxil. 37, xxiv. 7, 26, 
44; Jn. iii. 14, etc. For rtév uidv tod dvOpdmou, the title which 
suggested, while it veiled, His Messiahship, see on v. 24. 

dmodokipacOjvar dard Toy, K.7.A. “ Be rejected after investigation 
at the hands of the,” etc. The Soximacta was the scrutiny which 
an elected magistrate had to undergo at Athens, to see whether he 
was legally qualified to hold office. The hierarchy held such a 
scrutiny respecting the claims of Jesus to be the Christ, and 
rejected Him: xvii. 25, xx. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 7. For the dwé, “at 
the hands of,” comp. Ecclus. xx. 20; Lk. vii. 35; Acts ii. 22; 
Jas. i. 13; Rev. xii. 6. 

Tv mpecButépwv Kal dpxrepcwy Kal ypappatéwr. The three 
nouns, as forming one body, have one article. So also in Mt, 
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xvi. 21. In Mk. xiv. 43, 53, where the Sanhedrin is spoken of 
with similar fulness, all three nouns have the article. The dpyee- 
pecs are rarely placed second: comp. xx. 19; Mt. xvi. 21; Mk. 
viii. 31. The common formule are dpx., ypap., mpecB. OF apx., 


mperB., ypay. and doy. mpeoB. Or dpx., pape 


GaoxravO7jvat. The pass. of daroxrelyw is late Grk. Classical writers use 
OvijcKw or drobvyicxw. For rq tplry tuépg Mk. has the less accurate pera 
tpets uépas. He-also has dvacrivat, while Mt. has éyep@jvat, which is 
probably right here ; but dvacrjvae (A C D, Just. Orig.) is well supported. 


Lk. omits Peter’s protest against the declaration that Christ 
must suffer, and the severe rebuke which he received. His omission 
of ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,” is sufficient answer to those who 
assert that it is out of ill-will to Peter that Lk. omits ‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah.” See on y. ro and xxii. 54-62. 

23-27. The Self-Renouncement required in Christ’s Followers. 
Mt. xvi. 24-28; Mk. viii. 34-ix. 1. Although the manner of intro- 
ducing the words is different in all three, the similarity between the 
reports of the words is very close throughout, especially in the 
words quoted wv. 23, 24. Throughout the Gospels it is in 
the records of Christ’s sayings that the closest resemblances are 
found. Comp. xvili. 16, 17, 25, 27. 

28. mpds mdvtas. Both words are characteristic: see on ver. 43 
and i. 13. The zavras represents Mk.’s rév éxAov otv tots paby- 
tats. The necessity of self-denial and self-sacrifice was made 
known to all, although for the present the supreme example of the 
necessity was a mystery revealed gradually to a very few. 

dpdtw tov otaupoy aitod Kal” Hpéepay. This is the first mention 
of the cross in Lk. and Mk. Its associations were such that this 
declaration must have been startling. The Jews, especially in 
Galilee, knew well what the cross meant. Hundreds of the 
followers of Judas and Simon had been crucified (Jos. Azz. 
XVill. 10. 10). It represents, therefore, not so much a burden as an 
instrument of death, and it was mentioned because of its familiar 
associations. Comp. xiv. 27; Mt. x. 38. The xa’ fyépay here is 
peculiar to Lk.: comp. 1 Cor. xv. 31. We must distinguish be- 
tween dKodouleitw por, “follow Me loyally,” and émicw pou épyecOar, 
“become My disciple.” There are three conditions of discipleship: 
self-denial, bearing one’s cross, and obedience. 


24. bs yap dv Gedy. Here, as in ver. 23, “ will” (AV.) is too weak as 
a translation of @é\ew, being too like the simple future: ‘desireth ” or 
“‘willeth” is better: sz gads vult, qué enim voluerit, Such inadequate 
renderings of 0¢\ew are common in AV, (xix. 143 Jn. vi. 67, vii. 17, viii. 44). 
See smal] print on x. 22. Comp. xvii. 33. 


25. ti ydp addeheirar dvOpwros, The same verb is used by all 
three ; but AV. obliterates this by rendering “ profit” in Mt. and 
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Mk., and “advantage” in Lk. Again, {nptw6iva. is common to 
all three: yet AV. has “lose” in Mt. and Mk., and “cast away” in 
Lk. The opposition between xépdos and {nia is common in Grk. 
See Lft. on Phil. iii. 7. In N.T. the act. fypdw does not occur, but 
only the pass. with either acc. of the thing confiscated (Phil. iii. 8), 
or dat. with év (2 Cor. vii. 9), or absol. (1 Cor. iii. 15). The 
éautov is equivalent to tiv Wvyyv in ver. 24 and in Mt. and Mk. 
To be excluded from eternal life is death. Lk. omits ‘f What 
should a man give in exchange for his-life?” We must keep 
“life” for yvy7 throughout the passage: the context shows when 
it means life as men desire it on earth, and when life as the blessed 
enjoy it in the Kingdom. The Gospel has raised the meaning of 
yoxy, as of Cwy, to a higher power. Comp. Rev. xii. 11. 7umen- 
tum si servas perdis, si seminas renovas (Bede). 


For the combination of aor. part. with fut, indic. comp, 3 Jn. 6, and 
Burton, § 141. 


26. éravcxtvln pe Kat tods euods Adyous. Mt. omits. The 
éxt in comp. means “on account of”: this is the gvound of his 
shame: comp. xii. 26, 27. For the constr. comp. Rom. i. 16; 
2 Tim. i. 8, 16; Heb. xi. 16. The év rf 86 adtod refers to the 
mapovoia, not to the Resurrection (xii. 36, xvii. 24, xviii. 8, xix. 15, 
xxi. 27), and is the first mention by Lk. of Christ’s promising to 
return in glory. Lk. omits “in this adulterous generation” (Mk.). 

27. d&d\nPds. With Ad¢yw, not with what follows. Mt. and Mk. 
have éyyv, which Lk. uses much less frequently than the others. 
In xii. 44 and xxi. 3 Lk. has és where Mt. has éuyv. For 
atdtod, “here,” comp. Acts xv. 34; Mt. xxvi. 36. Mt. and Mk. 
have ade. 

yevowvtat Pavdtov. The expression is found in the Talmud, 
but not in O.T. Comp. Mt. xvi. 28; Jn. viii. 52; Heb. ii. 9. It 
implies experience of the bitterness of death. Comp. idetv Odvarov 
(ii. 26) and @dvarov Oewpety (Jn. viii. 51). For yeveoGar in the sense 
of “experience” comp. Heb. vi. 4, 5; Ps. xxxiv. 9. 

tiv Baowdetay tod Ocod. Mk. adds eAyAvoviay & dvvdue, and 
Mt. substitutes 7. vidv rod dvOp. épydpevov ev tH Bacreia avrod. 
The meaning is much disputed. The principal interpretations 
are :—1. The Transfiguration, which all three accounts closely con- 
nect with this prediction (most of the Fathers, Euthym. Theophyl. 
Maldon.); 2. Zhe Resurrection and Ascension (Cajetan, Calvin, 
Beza) ; 3. Pentecost and the great signs which followed it (Godet, 
Hahn); 4. Zhe spread of Christianity (Nosgen) ; 5. The internal 
development of the Gospel (Erasmus, Klostermann) ; 6. Zhe destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Wetstein, Alford, Morison, Plumptre, Mansel) ; 
4. The Second Advent (Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann). No inter- 
pretation can be correct that does not explain ciety tives, which 
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implies the exceptional privilege of some, as distinct from the common 
experience of all, This test seems to exclude ail but the first and 
the sixth of these interpretations ; and, if we must choose between: 
these two, the sixth must be right. ‘Shall not taste of death 
until” cannot refer exclusively to an event to take place the next 
week. But both may be right. The Transfiguration, witnessed 
by only three of those present, was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both on earth and in heaven. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
witnessed by S. John and perhaps a few others of those present, 
swept away the remains of the Old Dispensation and left the 
Gospel in possession of the field. Only so far as the destruction 
of Jerusalem was a type of the end of the world is there a 
reference to the zapovaia (see on xxi. 32). A direct reference to 
the zapovoia is excluded by the fact that none of those present 
lived to witness it, except in the sense that all men will witness it. 
Jesus has told us that during His life on earth He was ignorant of 
the date of the day of judgment (Mk. xiii. 32): and we cannot 
suppose that in spite of that ignorance He predicted that it was 
near ; still less that He uttered a prediction which has not been 
fulfilled. Moreover, the 08 ph yedowvtat Savdrou ews implies that 
the reves wi/7 experience death after seeing the Bac. 7. Ocod, which 
would not be true of those who live to see the wapovota (1 Cor. 
xv. 51). 

28-36. The Transfiguration. Mt. xvii. 1-13; Mk. ix. 2-13. 
Both Lk. (vv. 31, 32) and Mt. (xvii. 6, 7) give details which Mk. 
omits; but Mk. has very little (part of ix. 3) which is not in either 
of the others. 

Here again (see on viii. 35-39, 40-48) the marks of Lk.’s diction are numer- 
ous: éyévero, doel (ver. 28); éyévero, év T@ with infin. (29); dy dpes (30); 
abv, dvdpas (32); éyvévero, év TQ, elrev mobs, Emtatdara (33); év TO (34)3 
puvn éyéveto (35); év TG, Kat adrol, dmryyyedrav, ep éxelvats Tais 
nuépats, ovdéev Hr (36). 

For comment see Tert. Adv. Marcion. iv. 22; Trench, Studies 
in the Gospels, pp. 184-214; Herzog, PRE. art. Verkiirung, 
omitted in 2nd ed.; Schaff’s Herzog, art. “ Transfiguration.” 

28. doet pépar dxtd. A nom. without construction of any 
kind. Comp. Acts v. 7; Mt. xv. 32; Mk. viii. 2, and zAéov in 
ver. 13. Win. lviii. 4, p. 648. The other two have “after six 
days,” which agrees with “about eight days.” We can hardly say 
that Lk. is “improving their chronology.” It looks as if he had not 
seen their expression. For mapadaBév comp. ver. ro, and for the 
order of the names see on viii. 51. Note that Lk. changes the 
order of the names. He places John before James (viii. 51), which 
may be because he wrote after John had become the better known. 

eis 16 Gpos. The others have eis dpos dnAov. Both expressions 
wculd fit Hermon, which is about 9200 feet high, and would easily 
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be reached in a week frora Czesarea Philippi. It is still called 
Jebel esh Sheikh, “the chief mountain.” It is higher than Lebanon 
(8500) or Anti- Lebanon (8700), and its isolated white summit is 
visible from many eminences throughout Palestine (Conder, Hand- 
book of the Bible, p. 205; D.B.71. p. 1339; Tristram, Bible Places, 
p. 280). A tradition, which is first mentioned by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cavech, xii. 16), places the scene of the Transfiguration on 
Tabor,’ which at this time seems to have had a village or town on 
the top, which Josephus fortified against Vespasian (B._/. iv. 1. 8). 
In that case the solitude (kar id~av) which is required for the 
Transfiguration would be impossible. The mpocev§ao0a: is peculiar 
to this account: see on iii. 21, a similar occasion. 

29. éyévero . . . érepov. The Gentile Lk. writing for Gentiles 
avoids the word pereuoppaby (Mt. xvii. 2; Mk. ix. 2), which might 
be understood of the metamorphosis of heathen deities. Comp év 
érépa opdy ([Mk.] xvi. 12). The Aeuxds need not be made ad- 
yemel. The asyndeton is not violent, if it be made co-ordinate 
with éacrpdérrwy, a word which occurs Ezek. i. 4, 7; Nah. iii. 3 

80. Both dvSpes and otrives are peculiar to Lk. here: see ii. 4. 
The three Apostles saw the forms of two men who were such as to 
be recognized as Moses and Elijah,—the representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. ,The power to recognize them was granted 
with the power to see them ; otherwise the sight would have been 
meaningless. In the same ‘way S. Paul recognized Ananias in a 
vision, although he had not previously known him (Acts ix. 12). 
We might render the ofrwes “who were no others than.” That 
Moses was to reappear as well as Elijah at the beginning of the 
Messianic Kingdom, was a later dream of the Rabbis. See Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. See small print on ii. 22 for the form Mwvojs. 

81, 32. Peculiar to Lk. See on xxii. 43. 

thy éf080v aitoé. His departure from this world by means of 
the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension. Comp. the use of 
eicodos in Acts xiii. 24. For é§o080s in the sense of death see 
2 Pet. i. 15; Wisd. ili. 2, vii. 6. That the Apostles heard this 
subject being discussed explains part of the meaning of the 
Transfiguration. It was to calm their minds, which had recently 
been, disturbed by the prediction of Christ’s sufferings and death.” 
The jpeddev corresponds to dei in ver. 22. It is all ordained by 
God, and is sure to take place ; and when it takes place it may be 
regarded as a fulfilment (engeet). and also as a filling full. There 
were types and prophecies shadowing forth the Divine purpose, 
every detail of which must be gone through. 


1 In the Greek Church the Feast of the Transfiguration, Aug. 6th, is called 
7d OaBdpiov. The combination in Ps. Ixxxix. 12 may be noted. 

° In transfiguratione tllud princepaliter agebatur, ut de cordibus disctpulorum 
scandalum cructs tolleretur (Leo the Great, Serm. xliv., Migne, liv. 310). 
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It is perhaps to be regretted that RV. retains ‘accomplish,” which is its 
freq. rendering of redevdw (Jn. iv. 34, v. 36; Acts xx. 24; Jn. xvii. 4, etc.), 
instead of substituting “‘ fulfil,” which is its freq. rendering of rAnpéw (xxi. 24, 
xxii. 16, xxiv. 44; Acts i. 16, etc.). And why not ‘‘exodus” here, and 
Heb, xi. 22, and 2 Pet. i. 15, for éodos ? 

BeBapnpévor Srvw. In N.T. only the pass. of this verb is found, and 
the best writers do not use the pres. of either voice. In Mt. xxvi. 43 it is 
used of the eyes of these same three being heavy with sleep: comp. Lk. xxi. 
34; 2 Cor. i. 8, v. 43 1 Tim. v. 16. 


Staypnyopycavtes 8é. “But having remained awake” in spite 
of this sleepiness would be the common meaning of the word ;? 
but perhaps here it means “having become thoroughly awake.” 
Syr-Sin. has “when they awoke.” It is a late word, and occurs 
nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Lk. is fond of compounds with 
did. :-—Siaywadoxetv, SiadéxecOar, Siarecrerv, Siadve, Siavépew, dia- 
vuxrepevetv, Starroveta Oat, dtarropety, Svarpayparever Oat, etc, 


As the invention of a later hand these two verses (31, 32) do not explain 
themselves. What is the motive for the invention? As a narrative of facts 
they throw much light on the whole situation. ; 


83. év 76 BtaxwpiLecOar attods dm adtod. ‘As they were part- 
ing from Him.” This again is in Lk. only, and it explains Peter’s 
remark. His first impulse is to prevent Moses and Elijah from 
going away. He wishes to make present glory and rapture 
permanent. 

elmev 6 Métpos. Mt. and Mk. add dzoxpiHeis. It is his response 
to what he saw. For *Emotdta see on v. 5. He says that “it is 
good for us to be here,” not “it is better.” There is no comparison 
with any other condition. The jas probably means the Apostles, 
not all six persons. The Apostles are ready to help in erecting 
the oxnvai. If they were to remain there, they must have shelter. 

py ei8ds 3 Aéyer. We need not follow Tertullian in interpret- 
ing this of a state of ecstasy (amentia), as of one rapt into another 
world. Mk. tell us plainly why Peter “wist not what to answer,” 
éxpoBou yap éyévovto: and this he would have from Peter himself. 
In any case, neither Peter’s strange proposal nor the comment, 
upon it looks like invention. 

34. éyéveto vepédyn kat émeckialey adtods. Mt. calls it dwrevy, 
a “luminous cloud.” Here there is perhaps an association of 
ideas, suggested by similarity of sound, between éweoxiafey and 
the Shechinah or dd mentioned in ver. 31. Comp. ézeoxialev 
éxi tiv oKnviv % vedé\n (Exod. xl. 29). Strictly speaking a 
luminous cloud cannot overshadow; but it may veil. Light may 
be as blinding as darkness. We cannot be sure whether the adtovs 
includes the three Apostles or not. It does not include them in 

Comp. zacfs rijs vucrds . . . dtaypyyopijoavres (Herodian, iii. 4. 8). 
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ver. 33, and probably does not include them here. The reading 
éxeivous eioehGciv (A D P R) is meant to exclude the Apostles ; but 
eiveA ety adrovs (x BC L) is right. See D.ZB.? art. “Cloud.” 


35. For dev) éyéveto see on iii, 22, and comp. Exod. xxxiii. 9, The 
reading dyamnrds (ACD PR) for ékXeXeypéevos (NBL) comes from Mt. 
and Mk. The Versions are divided, and in many copies of the Aeth. the two 
readings are combined. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ the chosen.” 


36. é&v TS yevréoOar thy duriv. “ Aftey the voice had come”; 
i.e. when it had ceased: see on iii. 21. Syr-Sin. has “when there 
was the voice.” Peter had wished to make three tabernacles, as 
if Moses and Elijah were to be as abiding as Christ; but now the 
Law and the Prophets pass away, z/a dimissis, guasi jam et officio 
et honore dispunctis (Tertul. Adv. Marcion. iv. 22), and «tpé6n 
‘Incods pévos. 

kal adtol éolyyoav kat oddevt damyyethav év exelvats Tals Hpepats. 
See on v. 14, on viii. 20, and oni. 39. Lk. tells us that they kept 
silent; Mt. tells us that Jesus charged them to tell no one until 
the Son of Man was risen from the dead. Mk. relates both the 
command and their observance of it. The prohibition to speak 
oi what they had seen is a strong confirmation of the incident as 
an historical fact. Ifthe vision is an invention, how can we ex- 
plain the invention of such a prohibition? The statement of all 
three, that the Transfiguration took place a week after the preced- 
ing incident, the characteristic impulsiveness of Peter, and the 
healing of the demoniac boy immediately afterwards, are marks of 
historical reality. 


But, as in the case of other miracles, while we admit the fact, we must 
remain in ignorance as to the manner. Were Moses and Elijah, who. were 
mysteriously removed from the earth, here present in the dody? Or were their 
disembodied s#zrzts made visible? Or was it a mere vision, in which they only 
seemed to be present? We cannot say: the third alternative is not excluded by 
the fact that all three saw it, whereas a mere vision is perceived by only one. 
As Weiss well remarks, ‘‘ We are not here concerned with a vision produced by 
natural causes, but with one sent directly by God” ; and he adds, ‘‘ Our narrative 

resents no stumbling-block for those who believe in divine revelation” (Z._/. 
li, pp. 319, 320, Eng. tr. iii. p. 103). The silence of S. John respecting the 
whole incident is thoroughly intelligible. (1) It had already been recorded 
three times ; (2) the glorification of Jesus as the Son of God, which is here set 

forth in a special incident, is set forth by him throughout his whole Gospel. 


éépaxay. With this form of the 3rd pers. plur. perf. comp. rerjpyxav 
and éyvwxay (Jn. xvii. 6, 7), elpyxay (Rev. xix. 3), yéyovay (Rev. xxi. 6), 
eloeAjAvOay (Jas. v. 4); also Rom. xvi. 7; Col. ii. 1; Rev. xviii, 3. Such 
forms are common in inscriptions and in the Byzantine writers. Win. xiii. 
2. Cc, p. 90; Gregory, Prolegom. p. 124. In meaning the perfect seems here 
to be passing into the aorist ; Burton, § 88, but see § 78. 


87-48. The Healing of the Demoniac Boy. Mt. xvii. 14-183 
Mk. ix. 14-29. In all three this incident is closely connected with 
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the Transfiguration. The moral contrast between the peace and 
glory on the mount and the struggle and failure down below is 
intense, and is magnificently brought out by Raffaelle in the great 
picture of the Transfiguration, which was his last work. The 
combination of the two scenes is fatal to the unity of the subject, 
which is really two pictures in one frame; but it heightens the 
moral and dramatic effect. It is perhaps even more instructive to 
regard it as three pictures. Christ and the saints in glory; the 
chosen three blinded by the light; the remaining nine baffled by 
the powers of darkness. 


The marks of Lk.’s style continue with considerable frequency: éyévero, 
ééfs (ver. 37); Kal lov, éBdnoev, déopat, povoyerys (38); Kal dod (39) 5 
é€de7nOnv (40); ldaaro (42); mdvres (43). None of these are in the parallel 
passages. See small print on viii. 35-39, 40-48. 


37. th és tpépa. See on vii. 11. The Transfiguration 
probably took place at night. Lk. alone tells us that the descent 
from the mountain did not take place until next day. Thus the 
three Apostles had time to think over what they had seen and 
heard, before receiving fresh experiences. Lk. omits the con- 
versation about Elijah. Mk., who is here much more full than 
either Lk. or Mt., tells us that this 6xXos mods was gathered round 
the other disciples, with whom scribes were disputing. The 
opportune arrival of Christ caused great amazement. 


38. For éBéyoev comp. iii. 4, xviii. 7, 38, and for Soar see on v. 12, 

émuBAdpar. aor. inf. act.; not éwl@eWar, I aor. imper. mid., a tense 
which perhaps does not occur. It means ‘‘to regard with pity”; i. 48; 
1 Sam. i. 11, ix. 16; Ps. xxiv. 16; Tobit iii. 3, 15; Judith xiii. 4.—For the 
third time Lk. is alone in mentioning that a child is povoyevijs: vii. 12, 
viii. 42, Comp. Heb. xi. 17; Tobit iii. 15, viii. 17; Judg. xi. 34. 


89. The three accounts differ in describing the symptoms. Mt. 
has oeAnvidlerar kai xaxds exer. Mk. has ddpile: xai rpifer rovs 
édovras Kai Enpatverat. In Lk.’s description Hobart (pp. 17-20) 
claims é€pvys, peta addpod, and pdyts dmoxwpet as medical expres- 
sions, together with the preceding émBéat.! The pdys occurs 
here only in N.T. Comp. 3 Mac. vii. 6. But médAts, which is 
found Acts xiv. 18, xxvii. 7, 8, 16; Rom. v. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 18, may 
be the right reading here also (BR etc.). Both pdoyos and podos 
mean “toil.” The dzoywpeiv means cessation of convulsions. 

40. eenOnv . . . iva. See on iv. 3 and on x. 2. The disciples 
who failed here need not be the Apostles, who were charged to 
cast out demons (ver. 1), If they were, this one failure was 
exceptional (Mk. vi. 12, 13). 


* Hobart adds, ‘It is worthy of note that Aretzeus, a physician of about St. 
Luke’s time, in treating of Epilepsy, admits the possibility of this disease being 
preduced by diabolical agency (Szgn. Morb. Diuturn. 27).” —~ 
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41. & yeved &motos. This probably is neither addressed to the 
disciples, who had failed to cure the lad, nor includes them. It is 
addressed to the father, and includes the multitude. Per unum 
hominem Judzxos arguit infidelitatis (Bede). As in the case of the 
paralytic (v. 20), the faith of those who had charge of the afflicted 
person is taken into account. This is more clearly brought out in 
Mk. It wasa wish to see what the disciples could do, rather than 
faith in Divine power and goodness, which prompted the bringing 
of the boy to them. Possibly it was a wish to see what the 
disciples could zo¢ do that inspired some of them. The hierarchy 
sometimes attacked Jesus through His disciples (Mk. ii. 16, 18, 
24, vil. 5; comp. Lk. xili. 14). In xii. 46 d@muoros means “un- 
faithful,” and in Acts xxvi. 8 “incredible.” 

kal Steotpappévy. Not in Mk. It isa strong expression: ‘distorted, 
wrong-headed ” (Acts xx. 30; Phil. ii. 15; Deut. xxxii. 5). Comp. 6 @upds 
Gpxovras Siacrpéper kal rods dplorovs dvdpas (Arist. Pol, iii, 16. 5); lot 3” 
atrav al Wuxal duecrpaupévar [a2 wapectpay.] THs Kara piow ews (viii. 
7: 7). 

€ws méte Eoopat mpds buds; The notion is that of being turned 
towards a person for the sake of intercourse; and the question 
implies that Jesus is not of that generation, or that it is alienated 
from Him. Comp. Is. lxv. 2. For éws mote comp. Jn. x. 243 and 
for mpds Spas, apud vos, comp. Mt. xilil. 56; Mk. vi. 3, xiv. 49 ; 
Jn. i. 1, etc. Mt. has pel tudv. Vita Jesu perpetua tolerantia 
(Beng.). 

In N.T. and LXX dvéyeoOa has the gen. But in class, Grk., as some- 
times in LXX, we have the acc. after dvéyeoOat (Amos iv. 7 ; 4 Mac. xiii. 27). 


42. mpocepxopévou aitoé. This is to be understood of the lad’s 
approach to Jesus, not of His approach to the lad. Jesus had just 
said, “ Bring thy son hither.” 

éppygev adtévy To Satdrov. ‘The demon dashed him down.” 
The word is used of boxers knocking down, and of wrestlers 
throwing, an opponent: and some distinguish pyoow in this 
sense from pyyvyyt. Comp. Wisd. iv. 19; Herm. and. xi. 3; 
Apost. Const. vi. 1. There is also fdoow, like dpdéoow, in the 
sense of dashing to the ground (Is. ix. 10). The expulsion of the 
demon left the boy in a condition which still required healing. 
Lk. gives each act separately. Comp. Mk. ix. 27. For idoaro see 
small print on v. 17; and with dréSwxev adtov 76 matpt adtod, which 
Lk. alone mentions, comp. vii. 15 and viii. 55. 

43. This also is peculiar to Lk., who omits the rebuke to the 
disciples, thus again sparing them. The division of the verses is 
unfortunate, half of ver. 43 belonging to one section and half to 
another. For peyadewrnt. comp. Acts xix. 27; 2 Pet. 1. 16: 
Latin texts have magnitudo (Vulg.), magnificentia (e), magnaka (a). 
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The wdvres in the first half of the verse, and the ravrwy én 
macuv in the second half, strongly illustrate Lk.’s fondness for 
mas: see on vii. 35 and xi. 4; and comp. Acts iv. 10, xvii. 30, 
xxi. 28, xxiv. 3. 

43-45. The Second Announcement of the Passion. Mt. 
xvii. 23; Mk. ix. 31, 32. 

Besides the wdvrwv and waow.v, we have as marks of Lk.’s style, 


Oavuassvrwy éml, the attraction in maou ols, wpbs after elrey (ver. 43), 
and the analytical jv mapaxexaduppévor (ver. 45). Seeon ii. 33 and iii. 19. 


43. Oavpaldvrwv emt maow ots emote. See small print on ii. 33 and 
ili. 19. The imperfects include more than the preceding incident. 
It was because the people were so constantly in an attitude of 
empty admiration and wonder at His miracles, that Jesus again 
tells the disciples of the real nature of His Messiahship. He is 
not going to reign as an earthly king, but to suffer as a criminal. 


Here d has one of several attempts to reproduce the gen. abs. in Latin : 
omnium autem mirantium. Comp. et cogztantium omnium (ill. 15) ; audzen- 
tium autem eorum (xix. 18); guorundam dicentium (xxi. 5); accipientium 
autem ecorum (xxiv. 31); hxc autem eorum loquentium (xxiv. 36). 


44. ©dabe Speis cis TA Gta Spay. “Do ye lay up in your ears,” 
in contrast to the gaping crowd. It perhaps means “Store My 
words in your memories, even if you do not understand them.” 
Or again, “Do not let men’s admiration of My miracles make you 
forget or doubt My declarations. It is into men’s hands that I 
must be delivered.” Comp. dds eis 7a Gra “Incot (Exod. xvii. 14). 
Cod. Am. and other MSS. of Vulg. here have 7 cordibus vestris. 
All Grk. MSS. have «is ra @ta tpav. This is one of several 
places in which Jerome seems to have had a Grk. text which is no 
longer extant. Comp. evat Petrus (xxii. 55), hic mos esse (Mk. 
ix. 5), Moses in quo vos speratis (Jn. v. 45); also Jn. vi. 12, vii. 25, 
ix, 38, x. 16. The last (ovile, ovile for atAy, wotuvn) is crucial. 

6 ydp vids tod dvOpdaou pédder. The yép is almost “namely”: 
‘For what you may believe without doubting is this, that the Son 
of Man,” etc. The wapadisoc8a: perhaps does not refer to the act 
of Judas, but to the Divine will. When His hour was come, the 
plots against Him were allowed to succeed. 

45. fv wopoxexahuppévoyv dw adtav. A Hebraism, occurring 
here only in N.T. Comp. Ezek. xxii. 26, and the subst. Wisd. 
xvil. 6. More often we have d@roxptmrew do: x. 21 ; Jer. xxii. 17; 
or kpvrrey dé: Mt. xi. 25 ; Ps. xxxvii. 10. Lk. alone states that 
this ignorance of the disciples was specially ordered for them. 
The iva here has its full telic force. They were not allowed to 
understand the saying then, in order that they might remember it 
afterwards, and see that Jesus had met His sufferino- with full 
knowledge and free will. Comp. xviii. 34, xxiv. 16, 
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It is strange that this mention of their want of ainderstanding should be 
attributed to a wish to abase the Twelve in the interests of S. Paul: for (1) it is 
plainly stated that they were prevented by God from understanding ; and (2) 
Mk, mentions their ignorance no less than Lk. We saw above that Lk. omits 
the rebuke for want of faith addressed to the disciples who failed to heal the 
demoniac boy. See on ver. 43 and viii. 24. 


46-50. The Close of the Galilean Ministry. Two Lessons in 
Humility. Mt. xviii. 1-7; Mk. ix. 33-39. We learn from the 
other two that this took place after the return from the neighbour- 
hood of Czsarea Philippi to Capernaum (Mt. xvii. 24; Mk. ix. 33). 
The dispute took place during the journey, the comment on it at 
Capernaum. See notes on xxii. 24-30. 

46. Eiojev Sé Stadoytopds ev adtots. See small print on i. 17 
and vii. 17. It is not necessary to confine the diadAoyiopds to their 
thoughts (see on v. 22), and thus make a difference between Mk. 
and Lk. But the desire of each to be pronounced the superior was 
probably not expressed in the discussion ; and this thought Jesus 
read and rebuked. Bede explains the occasion of the dispute to 
be guia viderant Petrum, Jacobum, et Joannem seorsum ductos in 
montem, secretumque eis 1bi aliguod esse creditum. The év adrois, 
“among them,” rather implies that the reasoning did not remain 
unexpressed. 

7S tis dy ety. ‘The question, who perchance might be,” wer 
wohl ware: see on ili. 15 and vi. 11; also Burton, § 179. For 
this use of té see on i. 62, and comp. xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 23. 

petLav attavy. Although odréy does not here immediately 
follow ris as it does xxii. 24 (see notes), yet doubtless atrév is the 
gen. after r/s and not after peiLwv. Whether anyone outside their 
company was greater than they were, was not a question which 
interested them. The point in dispute was, who among them- 
selves was greater than the rest of them; who stood nearest to the 
Christ, and had the highest place in the Kingdom (Mt.). The 
question illustrates the want of perception just mentioned (ver. 45). 

47. tis Kapdias adtéy. The discussion in words was, Who is 
the greatest? The thought in their hearts was, Am not I the 
greatest? Will the Master decide? Comp. v. 22, vi. 8. 

émdaRdpuevos tadtov. The action indicates that the child 
belongs to Him, is one of His: it represents the humblest among 
His followers. For other instances of Christ’s attitude towards 
children comp. x. 21, xvii. 2, xviil. 16; Mk. x. 15, etc. 


In N.T. and LXX the mid. only of ér:AapBdvw is used, sometimes with 
the acc. (Acts ix. 27, xvi. 19, xviii. 17), sometimes with the gen, (Acts 
xvii, 19, xxi. 30, 333 with gen. always in LXX). Here and xxiii, 26 the 
acc, is probably right (BC D, Orig.), but the reading is uncertain, 


map éoutS, The place of honour. As Jesus was sitting with 
His disciples round Him (Mk. ix. 35), wap’ éavré would be the 
17 
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same as & péow airav (Mt. and Mk.). Syr-Sin. has “beside 
them.” 


The late tradition, that Ignatius was the child who was thus taken up by our 
Lord, probably arose from a misunderstanding of the name G@eopépos, which 
means “‘ bearing God” in himself, and not ‘‘ borne by God” (Gedgopos). Even 
if @edpopos be the right accentuation, we must interpret ‘borne along and 
inspired by God” rather than ‘‘ carried in the Divine arms.” The identifica- 
tion was unknown.to Eusebius, who does not mention it, and to Chrysostom, 
who states that Ignatius had not even seen Christ (Hom. in Jen. Mart. iv.) 
It cannot be found earlier than the ninth century (Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
Migne, cxxix. 42 ; Nicephorus Callistus, &. Z. ii. 35, Migne, cxliii, 848). See 
Lft. Zenatius, i. p. 27, il. p. 22. 

48. In this saying of Christ there is again (comp. ov. 23, 24) 
almost exact verbal agreement in the three reports. 

toito 7d maidlov. Or any similar little one, vy 7. rovodro (Mt.), 
év tdv towttwy a (Mk.). The child is not the type of the 
honoured disciple; but the honoured disciple is he who welcomes 
little children, not because he is fond of children, but because 
they belong to Christ. 

érl 7 dvépari pou. “On the basis of My Name.” He knows 
that he is dealing with something which concerns Christ and 
belongs to Him, and he welcomes it for Christ’s sake. The 
phrase is specially common in Lk. (ver. 49, xxi. 8, xxiv. 47; Acts 
iv. 17, 18, v. 28, 40, xv. 14; comp. Lk. i. 59); not in Jn. or 
Paul. 

eve Séxerar . . . éue Séfqrat. The pronoun is emphatic. 

6 ydp pixpdtepos, «.7.4. Not in Mk. or Mt. It explains how 
it is that to welcome a child for Christ’s sake is to welcome the 
Father, for promotion in the Kingdom depends upon self-abase- 
ment. Both 6 pixporepos and péyas are objective; really in a 
lowly position, really exalted. He who does the humble work of 
serving the insignificant is promoted by God. It is the chief 
proof of the Messiah’s presence that the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them (vii. 22). 

év maou spay. “Among you all.” The circle of the disciples 
is the sphere in which this holds good. For éwdpywv see on 
viii. 41 and xxiii. 50. 

éorwv péyas. Already ipso facto “is great”; not merely gorat 
(AD). Jesus does not say “is the greatest”; and He thus gives 
no encouragement to the desire to be above others. It is possible 
for all in the Kingdom to have this greatness, and there is no 
a for anyone to measure himself against others. The standard 
is Christ. 


Syr-Sin. reads, ‘‘ He that is small and is a child to you, that one is great,” 


_ 49, 60. A Second Lesson in Humility, the Humility of Tolera- 
tion. Mk. ix. 38-40. The dzoxpiOeis in ver. 49 shows that there 
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is connexion with what precedes, but the precise link is not 
certain. The common explanation, that Christ’s éri r@ évéuari pou 
suggests to John’s mind the case of the stranger who cast out 
demons év r@ dvdéuart, is possible. But it is perhaps more likely 
that Christ’s declaration about the blessedness of giving a welcome 
to the humblest of His followers has aroused misgivings in John’s 
mind. His words are those of one who defends his conduct, or at 
least excuses it, and might be paraphrased, “ But the principle just 
laid down must have limits, and would not apply to the case 
which I mention”; or, “ But one who remains outside our body 
is not really a follower of Thee, and therefore ought not to receive 
a welcome.” John does not mean that the man was not an 
Apostle, but that he was not a professed disciple. Jealousy for 
the credit of their Master, not jealousy for their own prerogatives, 
prompted the Apostles! to forbid this man from making use of the 
Name. 

The reading év 7@ dvdparl cov ($B LX A I 33 69) is to be preferred to 
ert ; év. (ACD), and is not to be discarded because it is also found in Mk, 
ix. 38. 

49, ’Emortdta, eidapév twa. See on v. 5 and 26. Mk. has 
Aiddoxade. The exorcist was not pretending to bea disciple of 
Jesus when he was not one. But, in however faulty a way, he 
believed in the power of the name of Jesus, and tried to make 
use of it for good (Acts iii, 6, xvi. 18). Contrast the mere 
jugglery of the Jewish exorcists who tried to use the formula “Opxilw 
tuas tov “Inootv dv TavAos xyptooe as a charm (Acts xix. 13-16). 
Here the context shows that the exorcist was successful, and 
therefore sincere. The éxwAdoyev may mean either “ we tried to 
forbid” or “we repeatedly forbade.” The pres. dkodouSet implies 
persistence in such conduct. For dxodovfety perd twos comp. 
Rev. vi. 8, xiv. 13: the constr. is classical. 

50. Mi} Kwdtete. ‘Cease to forbid,” not only the person in 
question, but any such. Comp. vii. 13 and the reply of Moses 
to the demand of Joshua, Kvpre Mwvoy, xéAvoov aitovs (Num. 
Xi. 29). 

Os odk gotw Kal? Spay Smép Spav éorly. The reading 
jpov for tyav in one or both of these places comes‘from Mk. 
The. saying, “ He that is not with Me is against Me” (xi. 23, where 
see note; Mt. xii. 30) should be compared with this. There 
Christ gives a test by which His disciple is to try himself: if 
he cannot see that he is on Christ’s side, he is against Him. 
Here He gives a test by which His disciple is to try others: if he 


1Tt is possible that only John and one other were concerned in éxwAvouev, 
The incident may have taken place while the Twelve were working two and 
two. John’s companion was probably James, and this may be another illustra- 
tion of the brothers’ fiery temper (ver. 54). 
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cannot see that they are against Christ’s cause, he is to consider 
them as for it. Renan hastily pronounces the two sayings to be 
tout & fait oppostes (V. de J. p. 229). 

Here the fourth and last division (ix. 1-50) of the section 
which treats of the Ministry in Galilee (iv. 14-ix. 50) comes to an 
end, and with it the first main portion of the Third Gospel. The 
solemn maxim stated in ver. 50 makes a good conclusion to the 
Galilean ministry, and the narrative manifestly makes a new be- 
ginning in ver. 51. 


IX. 51-XIX. 28. THE JOURNEYINGS TOWARDS 
JERUSALEM. 


We may regard this as a narrative of the second main period 
of Christ’s ministry. Galilee, with Capernaum as a centre, ceases 
to be the almost exclusive sphere of His teaching, and we may 
say that henceforward He has no centre. Although this period 
is only one-third as long as the preceding one, it is described with 
much greater minuteness, and the narrative of it is nearly one- 
third longer. It is manifest that Lk. is here employing material 
which was not used by Mk. or Mt., and we know neither its source 
nor its character. A great deal of it must have been either in 
writing or stereotyped in an oral form; and a great deal of it 
would seem to have had an Aramaic original, the translation of 
which abounds in marks of Lk.’s own style. From ix. 51 to xviii. 
14 he is almost alone, and he gives us information which we obtain 
from no other source. Hence this large tract is sometimes called 
the “great interpolation” or “intercalation.” It is also the 
“ Pereean section” or “Samaritan section” (comp. ix. 51-56, x. 
30-37, XVii. 11-19). An analysis, showing the parallels in Mt., is 
given in Birks, Hore Evang. pp. 132 ff. Jn. gives us several im- 
portant incidents belonging to the same period, viz. that which 
lies between the end of the Galilean ministry and the Passion; 
but we cannot be certain as to the way in which his narrative is 
to be fitted into that of Lk. 


If we had only Mt. and Mk., we might suppose that the journey from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem for the last Passover occupied at most one or two 
weeks. Few incidents are mentioned ; and, where distances are indicated, not 
much time is required for traversing them. Lk. lets us see that the time 
occupied must have been several months. We are constantly reminded that 
Jesus is on His way to Jerusalem (ix. 51, 53, xiii, 22, 33, xvii. II, xviii. 31, 
xix. II, 28), but the progress is slow, because Jesus frequently stops to preach 
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in different places. The direction of the journeying is only indirectly inti- 
mated, first eastwards along the southern part of Galilee, and then southwards 
through Persea ; but, however long the time, and however circuitous the route, 
it is a journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem. Jesus seems never to have re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of the lake until after His death. Jn. lets us 
know that during this interval Jesus was twice in Jerusalem ; once at the latter 
part of the Feast of Tabernacles, after which He healed the man born blind ; 
and again at the Feast of the Dedication ; besides which there is the visit to 
Bethany for the raising of Lazarus; but, although there is room in Lk.’s 
narrative for what Jn. tells, we do not know where to place it. We cannot 
with any certainty show the correspondence between the two Gospels until 
Jerusalem is entered for the last Passover. It seems best, therefore, not to 
follow Wieseler (Chron. Syn. iv., Eng. tr. pp. 289-303), Ellicott (Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859, pp. 242-343), and in the main Caspari (Chron. Eznl. § 126- 
143, Eng. tr. pp. 167-189), in making Lk. narrate three distinct journeys to 
aaa beginning respectively at ix. 51, xili. 22, and xvii. 11, but to take 

is narrative with the indistinctness which he has left. That the journeyings 
which Jn. has so clearly given really took place, we need not doubt; an 
nothing in Lk. contradicts Jn.’s narrative; but all interweaving of the two 
Gospels must be taken as merely tentative arrangement. The thoroughness of 
Lk.’s investigation is once more shown by his giving us eight or nine long 
chapters of material which is given by no one else; while his honesty is con- 
spicuous in the fact of his not attempting a precision which he did not find in 
his sources. The whole is largely didactic. 

‘The proposal of Halcombe, to transfer the whole of Lk. xi, 14-xiii. 21 
from the place which it occupies in a// MSS. and Versions to the break between 
viii. 21 and 22, is too violent < method of arriving at harmony (Gospel Daffi- 
culties, or the Displaced Section of S. Luke, Camb. 1886). The amount of 
harmony obtained in this way is trifling (Lk. xi. 14-26 with Mt. xii. 22 and 
Mk. iii. 22-30, and perhaps Lk. xiii. 18, 19 with Mt. xiii. 31, 32 and Mk. iv. 
30-32), and it is simpler to suppose that Lk. xi. 14-26 and xiii. 18, 19 are 
given out of their chronological order, or that the sayings of Christ there 
recorded were uttered more than once. 


The historical truth of this independent pr.tion of Lk.’s 
Gospel is guaranteed (1) by the absence of discrepancy with 
the other Gospels, but chiefly (2) by the fact that it consists 
almost entirely of discourses which it would have been altogether 
beyond Lk.’s powers to invent. For convenience we may divide 
this long section into three parts: ix. 51—xlll. 35, xIv. I-xvii. Io, 
XVil. 11-xix. 28. See Herzog, PRLZ.? art. Jesus Christ, p. 659. 


IX. 51-XITL. 35. Zhe Departure from Galilee and First 
Period of the Journey. 


This section begins, as the previous one ends, with a lesson ot 
toleration. In the one case the Apostles were taught that they 
were not to take upon themselves to hinder the work of an 
apparent outsider who seemed to be friendly. Here they are 
taught not to take upon themselves to punish professed outsiders 
who are manifestly unfriendly. Moreover, as the ministry in 
Galilee is made to begin with a typical rejection of Christ at 
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Nazareth (iv. 16-30), so this ministry outside Galilee begins with 
a rejection of Him by Samaritans. ' 


The thoroughly Hebrew cast of the opening sentence seems to show that 
the source here used was either an Aramaic original which Lk. translated, or a 
translation from the Aramaic which he modified. 


As marks of his style note éyévero, év 7@ ¢. infin., cvupmdnpoto bat, 
Tas huépas THs dvahhupews, kal adrds, Tob c. injim. (ver. 51); €d¢§- 
avTo, hv wopevdmevow (ver. 53). 


51-56. § Rejection by the Samaritans and Rebuke to the 
Disciples. Here we have what was perhaps a new departure in 
our Lord’s method, viz. the sending messengers in advance to 
prepare for His arrival. The Baptist had prepared the way for 
Christ’s work as a whole, but he had not gone beforehand to the 
places which Christ proposed to visit. The shortness of the time 
which still remained may have made a system of preparatory 
messengers necessary; and this is perhaps the meaning of the 
opening words. 

51. év 1G cupmdnpodobar tas fépas. ‘‘ When the days were 
being fulfilled”; ze. when the number of days allotted to the 
interval was drawing to a close. The verb occurs in N.T. only 
viii. 23 and (exactly as here) Acts ii. 1, but with ov7A. for 
oupmA. See Gregory, Prolegom. p. 74. Comp. eis cuprArpwow, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2 (Theod.). For the constr. see on 
iii. 21; and for “the days of” see on i. 39. See also on i. 57. 

tis dvadyppews adtod. “Of His assumption,” ée. the Ascen- 
sion. 


The substantive dvd\nuyrs does not occur elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. But 
in Zest. XJ/. Patr. Levi xviii. it is found, and in this sense, of the new Priest 
who is to be magnified in the world @ws dvadjwews atrod. In Ps. Sol. iv. 20 
it is used in a neutral sense of mere removal from the world. The wicked 
man is to have his old age in the solitude of childlessness until he be taken 
away (els dvdAnyv); which is perhaps the first appearance of the word in 
extant Greek literature. See Ryle and James, ad foc. They show that this 
neutral sense is exceptional, and that about the time when S. Luke wrote the 
word was probably becoming a sort of technical term for the ‘‘ Assumption of 
the Blessed.” runt enim a morte et receptione mea usgue ad adventum 
tllius tempora cel que fiunt (Assupt. Mosts, x. 12). Comp. Et videbunt qué 
recepti sunt omnes, gui mortem non gustaverunt a natzvitate sua (4 Esr. 
vi. 26) ; Luztium verborum Esdrx priusquam assumeretur (Inscription at 4 Esr. 
viii, 20); Z¢ zw es raptus est Zsvas e¢ assumptus est zz locum similium 
ejus (4 Esr. xiv. 49). See also the passage in which Enoch describes his own 
translation (Ixx. 1, 2), The verb dveAjupéy is freq. in N.T., and may be 
called the usual biblical expression for ascending to heaven: Mk. xvi. 19; 
Acts i. 2, 11, 22, x. 16; I Tim. iii. 16; comp. 1 Mae. ii. 58; Ecclus. xlviii. 9, 
xlix. 14; 2 Kings ii. 11. 

The proposal of Wieseler and Lange to make dvadjuyis mean His “‘ac- 
ceptance among men” (whether among the Galileans in particular or among 
Israel in general) is not worthy of much consideration. See Trench, Studzes 
in the Gospels, p. 215; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v.; Oosterzee, ad loc. J 
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15 mpdcwrov éorypicey, A Hebraism: comp. Jer. xxi. 10; 
Ezek. vi. 2, xili. 17, xv. 7, xx. 46, xxi. 2, xxv. 2, etc. See Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1109, on the same form of expression in Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian. It implies fixedness of purpose, especially 
in the prospect of difficulty or danger: comp. Is. 1. 7. The form 
eoTnpioer for eoryprfev is late; for reff. see Veitch, so. For ted 
mopeveoOar see On ii. 24. : 

52. dwéotetkev dyyédous. It is vain to speculate who these 
were. Probably it was a new measure; but perhaps was no more 
than a temporary precaution, owing to the probability of unfriendly 
treatment in Samaritan territory. See on dréoradkxey, iv. 18. 

mpd mpoodmou aétod. Another Hebraism: comp. vii. 27, x. 1; 
Exod. xxxil. 34, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 6; Lev. xviii. 24; Num. xxxiii. 
52; Deut. i. 21, etc. 

Zapapeirtay. Jesus is taking the direct route from Galilee to 
Judea. This is the first mention of the Samaritans by Lk. 
Comp. x. 33, xvii. 16; Mt. x. 5; Jn. iv. 9, 39, vili. 48; Acts viii. 
25. Mk. does not mention them. For the more important 
treatises in the copious literature on the subject see Schiirer, 
Jewish People, ii. 1, p. 5; Herzog, PRE. xiii. pp. 351-3553 
Schaff’s Herzog,’ iv. p. 2104; Hausrath, V7. Times, i. pp. 14-273 
Edersh. Z. & 7. i. pp. 394-403, Hist. of J. WV. p. 249. 


Os érow.doa aitd. This (X B), and not dere, seems to be the true 

caete. Comp. Acts xx. 24, if ds redeGoae is right there : also 3 Mac. 

; 4 Mac. xiv. 1. Purpose is implied. No case of ws ¢. zw/in. denoting 
redult is found in N.T. Burton, § 372. 


53. obk éSdavto adtéy, St. The feeling was reciprocal. 
Some Jews taught that a Samaritan’s bread was as defiling as 
swine’s flesh: comp. Jn. iv. 9, 20. The tact that He was on His 
way to keep a feast at Jerusalem, thus repudiating the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim, increased the animosity of the 
Samaritans. Jos. Ant. xx. 6. 1; B. /. ii, 12. 3-7; Vita, 52; 
Wetst. on Jn. iv. 20. 

76 mpdcwrov adtod fy mopeudpevov, Another Hebraism: comp. 
2 Sam. xvii. 11. Galileans in journeying to Jerusalem often went 
round by Perza, in order to avoid the churlishness of the 
Samaritans: and this our Lord may possibly have done after this 
attempt to bring Jews and Samaritans together as guests and 
hosts had failed. The hospitality which He had received at 
Sychar many months before this (Jn. iv. 40) would not abolish 
the Se of a// Samaritan towns and villages for ever. 

54. iddvtes 8€. They saw the messengers returning from their 
fruitless errand. Their recent vision of Elijah on the mount may 
have suggested to them the calling down fire from heaven. The 
two brothers here, and perhaps also in ver. 49, show their fiery 
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temper as “sons of thunder.” Yet Lk., who alone gives this 
illustration of the title, does not give the title itself (Mk. iii. 1). 
Quid mirum filios tonitrui fulgurare voluisse ? (Ambrose). 


OéNexs etrrepev. For the constr. comp. xviii. 41, xxii. 9; Mt. xx. 32° 
Mk. x. 51: Soph. 0.7. 650. In class. Grk. this constr. is more common 
with BovAovar; but in N.T. 6édw is about five times as frequent as Bovdouat, 
which in mod. Grk. has almost gone out of use. Note that tva, which some- 
times follows @é\w, is not inserted when the first verb is in the second person 
and the second verb in the first person. Win. xli. 4. b, p. 356; Burton, 
§ 171. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Our Lord” for Kupue. 

The words &s kat ‘HAlas érolncev (AC DX etc.) are probably a gloss. 
That they were omitted (§ BL) because some Gnostics used them to 
disparage the O.T., or because they seem to make Christ’s rebuke to the 
disciples a condemnation of Elijah, is not probable. Rendel Harris thinks 
that the insertion is due to Marcionite influence both in this case and the 
next (Study of Codex Bez#, p. 233, in Texts and Studies, ii. 1), There is 
less doubt about xal elev Ovx oldare wolov mvevmarés éore (DF KM etc); 
and least of all about 6 yap vids Tod dvOpwrov ovx HAGev Wuxas dvOpwruv 
dmrovéoat dAAG cou (F KM etc.). These two may safely be admitted as 
later additions te the text. In the last of them there are several variations 
in the witnesses which insert the words. Some omit ydp, some omit 
dvOpmmwv, and some have dmoxretvat for daré\ecat. WH. ii. App. pp. 59, 
60; Sanday, 4//. ad N.T7. pp. 118, 119. 

It is quite possible that Ov« oidure wolov mvevpyards éore is a genuine 
saying of Christ, although no part of this Gospel. The remainder, 6 yap 
ulds, «.T.A., may be an adaptation of Mt. v. 17 and [xviii. 11] (comp. Lk. xix. 
10), and could more easily have been constructed out of familiar materials. 

For other instances of what may be Marcionite influence upon the text 
see iv. 16 and xxiii. 2, 


55. otpagets 8. “ But (instead of assenting to their proposal) 
He turned.” He was in front, and the disciples were following 
Him. Syr-Sin. omits orpadeis as well as the three clauses. 

56. émopevOncar eis Etépay kdunv. Although érépay might very 
well mean a village of another £7md, yet the probability is that it 
does not mean a non-Samaritan village. The difference lay in its 
being friendly and hospitable. There is no intimation that Jesus 
abandoned His plan of passing through Samaria and turned back 
to go round by Perzea. Moreover, to have gone away from all the 
Samaritans, because one Samaritan village had proved inhospitable, 
might have encouraged the intolerant spirit which He had just 
rebuked. With Hahn, Baur, Schenkel, and Wieseler we may 
assume that this other village was Samaritan also, although there 
is a strong consensus of opinion the other way. 

57-62. Three Aspirants to Discipleship warned to count the 
cost. In part also in Mt. viii. 19-22. The section is well 
summarized in the chapter-heading in AV. ‘“ Divers would follow 
Him, but upon conditions.” ‘The first two instances are common 
to Lk. and Mt.; the third is given by Lk. alone. But Mt. has 
the first two in quite a differ * ‘ace, in connexion with the 
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crossing to the country of the Gadarenes (viii. 19-22). Lk. con- 
nects the three instances with the final departure from Galilee and 
with the mission of the Seventy. That he understands these 
aspirants to be three of the Twelve is manifestly incorrect (vi. 13) ; 
and it is uncertain whether he regards all three incidents as having 
taken place at one and the same time. It is probable that they 
were grouped together because of their similarity, and perhaps 
were already so grouped in the source which both Mt. and Lk. 
seem to have used. 

57. Kat mopevopévwy avtav. The most natural, though not 
certain, reference is to the preceding éwopevOyoayv «is érépav kdunv. 
But it may almost equally well refer to wopeveoOax cis IepovoaAnp 
ee ie and quite possibly to some journey otherwise unmen- 
tion 


For the simple cal (§ BCL X&) ATAATI etc. have éyévero 6é, and f 
Vulg. factum est autem; while D has kal éyévero, and ac de ef factum est. 


év 7H 686. Like xAaopdrwy (ver. 17) and xara povas (ver. 18), 
these words can be taken either with what precedes or what 
follows. The Vulgate is as ambiguous as the Greek : ambulantibus 
illis in via dixit quidam ad tllum. Beza has qguidam in via dixerit; 
but Luther and all English Versions take the words with what 
precedes. Comp. iv. 1, v. 24, vi. 18, viii. 15, 39, x. 18, xi. 39, etc. 

eirév tis. Mt. has els ypappareds etreyv. The man had been a 
hearer, and now proposes to become a permanent disciple, no 
matter whither Jesus may lead him. To restrict the énou éay 
émépxn to the journey then in progress, or to the different routes 
to Jerusalem (Schleierm.), is very inadequate. On the other 
hand, there is no sign that the man thinks that he is making a 
very magnificent offer. His peril lies in relying on his feelings 
at a moment of enthusiasm. 


Here, as in Jn, viii. 21, 22, xiii. 33, 36, xviii. 20, xxi. 18, we have 8zov 
for 8701, a word which does not occur in bibl. Grk. 

WH. have dv (ABCKLU& 33 69) in their small ed., with Lach. 
Treg. In the large ed. they have dv (ND), with Tisch, RV. ‘‘Pre- 
dominantly dy is found after consonants, and édv after vowels; but there are 
many exceptions” (ii. App. p. 173). 

The xvpie after drépxn (ACT AATI, fqé Syr. Goth.) may safely be 
omitted (§ BD L&, ac Vulg. Syr-Sin. Boh, Arm.), 


58. Ai dddmexes hwdeods Exouow. Jesus knows the measure of 
the scribe’s enthusiasm. He also knows whither He Himself is 
going, viz. to suffering and to death. He warns him of privations 
which must be endured at once. The scribe was accustomed to 
a comfortable home ; and that must be sacrificed: comp. xviii. 22 ; 
Mt. xx. 22. For other cases in which Jesus checked emotional 
impulsiveness see xi. 27 and xxii. 33. Foxes and birds are 
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mentioned, not as representatives of the whole animal world, but 
as creatures which lead a vagabond life. Comp. Plut. 77d. Grac. ix. 


udg. xv. 4 the form d\drnxas is well attested: weds occurs nowhere 
else in bibl, Grk. excepting Mt. viii. 20, where see Wetst. for illustrations of 
the use of the word for lairs of animals. Syr-Sin. inserts ‘‘ Verily ” here. 


katackyvécers. Lit. encampings,” and so “encampments, 
abodes.” Therefore “roosts” would be better than “nests.” 
Only for a short time in each year does a bird have a nest. 
Here Vulg. has zdos, in Mt. tabernacula (with nidos in many 
MSS.). Here d has Aaditacula. In both places many texts add 
to nidos the gloss ubi reguiescant. In Ezek. xxxvii. 27 and Wisd. 
ix. 8 xatacxyvwors (tabernaculum) is used of Jehovah encamping 
among His people: comp. Tob. i. 4 and Ps. SoZ. vii. 5. 

ouK exer 70d Thy Kedaddy KAlvy. Not because of His poverty, 
but because of the wandering life which His work involved, a 
life which was now more unsettled than ever. Nazareth had cast 
Him out; of His own choice He had left Capernaum ; Samari- 
tans had refused to receive Him: in the intervals of necessary 
rest He had no home.! For the constr. see xii. 17. 

59. Eimey é mpds érepov. Mt. tells us that this man was érepos 
Tov pabynrov, t.e. one of the casual disciples, who is now invited to 
become a permanent follower. 


Quite without reason Clem. Alex, identifies him with Philip, probably 
meaning the Evangelist (Strom. iii. 4. 522, ed. Potter). So also Hilgenfeld, 
who identifies the scribe of ver. 57 with Bartholomew. Lange would make 
this second case to be the desponding Thomas, and the scribe to be Judas 
Iscariot (Z. /. ii. p. 144, Eng. tr.). Keim more reasonably remarks that it is 
futile to attempt to discover the names by mere sagacity (/es. of Nas. iii. 
Pp. 270). 


"Emitpepsy por mpdtov dmehOdvTe Odpar tov matépa pov. The 
most obvious meaning is the best. His father is 2 extremis or 
has just died, and the funeral will take place almost immediately 
(Acts v. 6, 10). Perhaps Jesus can wait; or he may be allowed 
to follow later, after he has performed the sacred duty of burial 
(Gen. xxv. 9 ; Tobit iv. 3). “I must first bury my father” is an 
almost brutal way of saying, “I cannot come so long as my father 
is alive”: and to have put off following Jesus for so indefinite a 
period would have seemed like unworthy trifling. Yet Grotius and 
Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 41) adopt this. : 


The xipie before érirpeor is of doubtful authority, and may come from 
Mt. viii. 21: om. B* DV, Syr-Sin. For the attraction in dweAOdyre see on 





1 Plutarch represents Tiberius Gracchus as saying: 7a pev Onpla Ta Thy 
"Iradlav veudueva kal pwdedv exer, kal Korratov éorly abrav éxdoTw Kal karadvces* 
rots dé brép Tis "IraNlas paxouévas Kal dmo@viaKovoww déoos Kat Pwrds, dA\ov de 
ovdévos, méTEerTLV, 
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iii. 19. Mt. has daedOety cal Odwar. In ve. 59 and 60 Lk, has his favourite 
elmey 5é, which Mt. has in neither place. 


60. “Ades tods vexpods Odipar tods éautdv vexpods. Comp. 
viii. 51. The apparent harshness and obscurity of the saying is 
a guarantee for its authenticity. ‘Leave the spiritually dead to 
bury their own dead.” There will always be plenty of people who 
have never received or have refused the call to a higher life; and 
these can perform the-ordinary duties of ,the family and of society. 
These lower duties are suitable to them,—rovs éavrdv vexpovs. 
For a similar change of meaning from the figurative to the literal 
comp. Jn. v. 21-29, where vv. 21-27 refer to spiritual resurrection 
from sin, vv. 28, 29 to actual resurrection from the grave; also Jn. 
xi. 25, 26, where “die” is used in a double manner. To take 
vexpovs in both places as figurative, implies that the father is 
spiritually dead. To take vexpovs in both places as literal, gives 
the harsh meaning, “ Leave the dead to take care of themselves.” 

This disciple needs to be told, not of the privations of the 
calling, but of its lofty and imperative character. The opportunity 
must be embraced directly it comes, or it may be lost; and 
therefore even sacred duties must give way to it. Moreover, like 
the high priest (Lev. xxi. 11) and the Nazirite (Num. vi. 6, 7), his 
life will be a consecrated one, and he must not “make himself 
unclean for his father or for his mother.” Comp. Mt. x. 37; 
Ezek. xxiv. 16. By the time that the funeral rites were over. and 
he cleansed from pollution, Jesus would be far away, and he 
might have become unwilling to follow Him. 

od 8é dehOdv Sidyyedde +. B. 7. ©. Mt. omits this charge. 
Clem. Alex., quoting from memory, substitutes for it the pre- 
ceding charge, od dé axoAovGe por (loc. cit.). Word by word, it 
forms a contrast to the man’s request; deAOdv to dweAOovtt, 
SidyyeAXre to Odor, rHv Bacirelay to tov warépa, TOD Weod to pov. 
“Depart, not home, but away from it; not to bury, but to spread 
abroad; not a father, but the Kingdom; not thine own, but 
God’s.” The ov is emphatic: “ But shou, who art not a vexpds.” 
Jesus recognizes in him a itue disciple, in spite of his hesitation ; 
and the seeming sternness of the refusal is explained. For 
Sudyyehde, “publish everywhere,” comp. Acts xxi. 26; Rom. 
ix. 17; Ps. ii. 7, lviii. 17; 2 Mac. ili, 34. Vulg. has adnuntia; d, 
predita: divulga would be better than either. 

61. efrev 8 kal étepos. This third case is not given by Mt., 
and it probably comes from a different source. On account of its 
similarity it is grouped with the other two. 


Godet regards it as combining the characteristics of the other two. Ce? 
homme s'offre de lut-méme, comme le premier ; mats tl temporise, comme le 
second, Lange takes the three as illustrations of the sanguine, melancholy, and 
phlegmatic temperaments, and thinks that this third may be Matthew- 
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dmotdgacbat tots eis Tov otkdv pou. “To set myself apart from, 
bid farewell to, them that are at my house’ The case of Elisha 
(x Kings xix. 20) may have been in the man’s mind. His heart 
is still with the past. He must enjoy it just once more before he 
gives itup. Levi had done what this man wished to do, but in a 
different spirit. He gave a farewell entertainment for his old 
associates, but in order to introduce them to Christ. The banquet 
was given to Him (v. 29). This man wants to leave Christ in 
order to take leave of his friends. 


In N.T. drordocetv occurs only in the middle: xiv. 33; Acts xviii. 18, 
21; Mk. vi. 46; 2 Cor. ii. 13: abrenunciare (d), renunciare (Vulg.). 
Comp. drorakduevos Tr Bly (Ign. Phlad. xi.); ol dmordédwevoe TQ Koop” 
rourw (Act. Paul. et Thec. v.). The more classical expression would be 
dowd fecal twa (Eur. Zvo. 1276; Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 2). Comp. also the use 
of Rat aoge with a dative: omnibus advocationibus renunciavi (Plin. ZZ. 
ii. 1. 8); non multum abfuct quin vite renunciaret (Suet. Galb. xi.). In 
es Grk. dmoray7, dréragéis, doragéla are used of renunciation of the 
world. See Suicer, amordocopat. 

tots els Tov oikdv pov. The rots is masc. with els as a pregn. constr. : 
“to go to my house and bid farewell to those in it.” Comp. Acts viii. 40 5 
Esth. i. 5; and see Win. 1. 4. b, p. 516. Many texts of Vulg. make rots 
neut.; renunczare his que domi sunt; but Cod. Am. and Cod. Brix. have 
gut. He would have no need to go home to take leave of his possessions. 
But even if ro?s be taken as neut. it is very doubtful whether daordéacOa 
Tois, K.T.N., cad mean ‘to set in order the things,” etc., as the Berlenburger 
Bible takes it. Tertullian has ¢ertium ellum prius suis valedicere parentem 
prohibet retro respectare (Adv. Marcion. iv. 23). Comp. Clem. Hom. xi. 36, 
xii. 23. 


62. émBahov Thy xelpa én dpotpov Kat Bdérwy eis Ta, étricw, 
A Proverb : ds epyov peheraov | Geigy K avAak’ éAavvor pyKkéte wam- 
taivov pel? duydixas, GAN emt epyw Ovudv eéxwv (Hes. Opp. 443). 
Pliny says that a ploughman who does not bend attentively over 
his work goes crooked: xsd incurvus prevaricatur ; inde translatur 
hoc crimen in forum (N. A. xviii. 19. 49). With Bdérov eis ta 
émiow comp. xvii. 31; Jn. vi. 66, xviii. 6; Phil. iii. 14; also py 
repiBréWys eis TA Siow and éexéBAcWev 4 yuvij airod cis 7a dzriow 
(Gen. xix. 17, 26). 

D and some Lat. texts have els rd dalow Brérwv Kal émiBdd\d\uw Thy 

xetpa atrod ém’ dporpdv. For a similar inversion see xxii. 42. 


eVOerds eoti TH Baotdela tod Geos. Literally, “is well-placed,” 
and so, “useful, fit, for the Kingdom of God”; fit to work in it 
as a disciple of Christ, rather than fit to enter it and erjoy it. 
When used of time ev@eros means “seasonable” (Ps. xxxi 6; 
Susan. 15). It was a Pythagorean precept, His 76 tepdv érepydpevos 
py émorpépov, which Simplicius in his commentary on Epictetus 
explains as meaning that a man who aspires to God ought not to 
be of two minds, nor to cling to human interests. Jesus says to 
this man neither “ Follow Me” (v. 27) nor “ Return to thy house” 
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(viii. 39), but “I accept no lukewarm service” (Rev. iii. 16). For 
the constr. comp. Heb. vi. 7, and contrast xiv. 35. 
Hahn thinks that this third follower, of whom Lk. alone tells us, may 
ssibly be the Evangelist himself, and that this would account for his hence- 
orward telling us so much which no one else records. He combines this 


conjecture with the hypothesis that Lk. was one of the Seventy, the diffi- 
culties of which have been discussed in the Introduction, § 2. 


X. 1-16. §The Mission of the Seventy. The number was 
significant in more ways than one, and‘we have no means of de- 
termining which of its various associations had most to do with 
its use on this occasion. (1) Zhe Seventy Elders, whom God 
commanded Moses to appoint, and who were endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy, to help Moses to bear the burden of the people 
in judging and instructing them: Num. xi. 16, 17, 24, 25. (2) 
The number of the Nations of the Earth, traditionally supposed to 
be seventy: Gen. x. (3) Zhe Sanhedrin, which probably con- 
sisted of seventy members and a president, in imitation of Moses 
and the seventy Elders.} 

That Jesus should have followed the number given to Moses, 
in order to suggest a comparison between the two cases, is 
probable enough. ‘That He should have used the tradition about 
the number of Gentile nations, in order to point out the special 
character of this mission, viz. to others besides the Jews, is also 
not improbable.? So far as we can tell, the Seventy were sent out 
about the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. The number of 
bullocks offered during the Feast was seventy in all, decreasing 
from thirteen on the first day to seven on the last: and, according 
to the Talmud, “There were seventy bullocks to correspond to 
the number of the seventy nations of the world” (Edersh. Ze 
Temple, p. 240; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on Jn. vii. 37). It was 
about this time that Jesus had declared, “Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I must lead, and they shall 
hear My voice” (Jn. x. 16), The connexion of the mission of 
the Seventy with this thought cannot be regarded as unlikely. It 
is much less probable that the number was meant “to suggest the 
thought that the seventy disciples were placed by Him in a position 
of direct contrast” with the Sanhedrin. 


The account of the appointment of the Seventy to minister to all without 
distinction, like the account of the appointment of the Seven to minister to 





1 That the Jews regarded seventy as the normal number for a supreme court or 
council is shown by the conduct of Josephus, who in organizing Galilee ‘‘ chose 
out seventy of the most prudent men, and those elders in age, and appointed 
them to be rulers of all Galilee” (B. /. ii, 20. 5; Veta, 14); and also of the 
Zealots at Jerusalem, who set up a tribunal of seventy chief men, to take the 
place of the courts which they had suppressed (B. /. iv. 5. 4). Comp. the 
legend of the Septuagint. 

2 See n. 74 in Migne, vol. i. p. 1267 (Clem. Recog. ii. 42). 
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the Hellenists (Acts vi. 1-7), is given by Lk. alone. This fact has lcd to the 
conjecture that he himself was one of the Seventy; a conjecture apparently 
sanctioned by those who selected this passage as the Gospel for S. Luke’s Day, 
but implicitly contradicted by himself in his preface (i. 1-4), which indicates 
that he was not an eye-witness. His mention of the Seventy and the silence 
of Mt. and Mk. are very intelligible. The mission belongs to a period about 
which he had special information, and about which they tell us little. They 
omit many other matters connected with this part of Christ’s ministry. Had 
they given us the other details and omitted just this one, there would have been 
some difficulty. Moreover, this incident would have special interest for the 
writer of the Universal Gospel, who sympathetically records both the sending 
of the Twelve to the tribes of Israel (ix. 1-6), and the sending of the Seventy 
to the nations of the earth. No mention of the Gentiles is made in the charge 
to the Seventy ; but there is the significant omission of any such command as 
“Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Mt. x. 
5, 6). And in Persea, which was to be the scene of their labours, the propor- 
tion of Gentiles would be larger than in the districts to the west of the Jordan. 
The silence of Jn. respecting the mission of the Seventy is no more surprising 
than his silence respecting the mission of the Twelve. He omits these, as he 
omits many things, because they have been sufficiently recorded, and because 
they are not required for the plan of his Gospel. 

The proposals to treat the charge to the Seventy as a mere doublet of the 
charge to the Twelve, or as an invention of the Evangelist in the interest of 
Pauline ideas, will not bear criticism. In either case, why does Lk. also give 
us the charge to the Twelve (ix. 1-6), and in such close proximity? In the 
latter case, why does he not insert a special direction to go to the Gentiles? 
The difference and the similarity between the two charges are quite in- 
telligible. The mission of the Seventy was not permanent, like that of the 
Twelve. Yet the object of it was not, like that of ix. 52, to prepare shelter 
and food, but, like that of the Twelve, to prepare for Christ’s teaching.! The 
increased numbers were necessary because the time was short, and in many 
cases His first visit would also be His last. And when we examine the two 
charges in detail, we- find that there is not only the prohibition noted above, 
which is given to the Twelve and not to the Seventy, but also several directions 
which are given to the Seventy and not to the Twelve. Neither in Mt. x. 
5-15, nor in Mk. vi. 7-11, nor in Lk. ix. 1-5 is there any equivalent to Lk. 
x. 2, 8; while a good deal of what is similar in the two charges is differently 
worded or differently arranged. See Rushbrooke’s Syzoftzcon, pp. 35, 36. One 
may readily admit the possibility of some confusion between the traditional 
forms of the two charges; but no such hypothesis is required. The work of 
the Seventy was sufficiently similar to the work of the Twelve to make the 
directions given in each case similar. An address to candidates for ordination 
now would be largely the same, whether addressed to deacons or to priests. 
The uncritical character of the hypothesis that this section is an invention to 
promote Pauline doctrine is further shown by the fact that its authenticity is 
clearly recognized in a work of notoriously anti-Pauline tendency, viz. the 
Clementine Recognitions.2, And whatever may be the worth of the traditions 





1 Renan has a remarkable passage, in which he shows how the customs of 
Oriental hospitality aided the preaching and spread of the Gospel ( V. de /. p. 293). 

2 Peter is represented as saying: Vos ergo primos elegit duodectm sibt 
credentes, quos apostolos nominavit, postmodum alios septuaginta duos pro- 
batissimos discipulos, ut vel hoc modo recognita imagine Moysts crederet 
multitude, quia hic est, quem predixit Moyses venturum prophetam (i. 40). 
It is worth noting that in the Aecoguztcons the number of the nations of the 
earth is given as seventy-two (ii. 42). 
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that this or that person was one of the Seventy, how could the traditions 
(some of which are as old as the second century) have arisen, if no such body 
as the Seventy ever existed ? 

As Eusebius remarks (#. Z. i. 12. 1), ‘‘there exists no catalogue of the 
Seventy.” ? But he goes on to mention traditions as to a few of them, some of 
which come from the Hyfotyposes of Clement of Alexandria. Barnabas (Acts 
iv. 36, etc.), Sosthenes (1 Cor. i, 1), Cephas (Gal. ii. 11), Matthias (Acts i. 
26), Joseph called Barsabbas, who was surnamed Justus (Acts i. 23), and 
Thaddzeus are mentioned as among the Seventy. Clement states definitely of 
Barnabas the Apostle that he was one of the Seventy (Stvom. ii. 20, p. 489, ed. 
Potter), and in Clem. Recog. i. 7 he is called one of Christ’s disciples. So far 
as we know, Clement was the first to separate the Cephas of Gal. ii. 11 from 
the Apostle. This second Cephas is an obvious invention to avoid a collision 
between two Apostles, and to free S. Peter from the condemnation of S. Paul. 
From Acts i. 21 we know that both Matthias and Barsabbas had been with 
Jesus during the whole of His ministry; and therefore the tradition that they 
were among the Seventy may be true. Thaddzeus was one of the Twelve, and 
cannot have been one of the Seventy also. Eusebius gives the tradition as 
rumour (¢acl). To these may be added an improbable tradition preserved by 
Origen, that Mark the Evangelist was one of the Seventy. 

The early disappearance of the Seventy is sufficiently accounted for by (1) 
the temporary character of their mission ; (2) the rise of the order of presbyters, 
which superseded them ; (3) the fact that no eminent person was found among 
them. It is not improbable that the N.T. prophets were in some cases disciples 
who had belonged to this body. 

The Fathers make the twelve springs of water at Elim represent the 
Apostles, and the threescore and ten palm trees represent the Seventy disciples 
(Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 9). Thus Tertul. ddv. Marcion. iv. 24; Orig. 
Hom. vii. in Exod. and Hom. xxvii. in Num.; Hieron. Zp. |xix. 6. 


1, Mera 8€ tadra. After the incidents just narrated (ix. 46-62). 
The historical connexion is clearly marked. 

évéSergev & KUpios. The verb is found in N.T. only here and 
Acts i. 24; freq. in LXX. Comp. dvddeégis (i. 80). It means 
“show forth, display,” and hence “make public, proclaim,” 
especially a person’s appointment to an office: dvadédaya rov vidv 
pov Avtioxyov PBactAéa (2 Mac. ix. 25; comp. x. II, xiv. 12, 26; 
1 Esdr. i. 34, viii. 23). This meaning of the word seems to be 
late (Polyb. Plut. etc.). But the use of an official word of this 
kind points to a more important preparation for Christ’s coming 
than is indicated ix. 52. Therefore érépous points back to ix. 1-6, 
the mission of the Twelve. For 6 Kupios see on v. 17, and 
- comp. vii. 13: describitur hoc loco actus vere dominicus (Beng.). 


The érépous is in apposition, ‘‘others, viz. seventy.” The xal before 
érépous (NX ACD) is of very doubtful authority, and is as likely to have been 
inserted in explanation as omitted because superfluous. Comp. xxiii. 32, 
where xal is certainly genuine ; and see Win. lix. 7. d, p. 665. 


EBSopyjxovta [8vo]. Both external and internal evidence are 
1 Steinhart in his ed. of the Scholéa on Luke, by Abulfarag Bar-Hebreeus 


(p. 22, Berlin, 1895), questions the statement of Assemani (2. O. iil, I. 320), 
that Bar-Hebreus gives a list of the Seventy. Such lists have been invented, 
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rather evenly balanced as to the addition or omission of Sve. The 
word might have been either inserted or omitted to make the 
number agree with the Seventy Elders, for with Eldad and Medad 
they were seventy-two, The nations of the earth also are sometimes 
reckoned as seventy, sometimes as seventy-two. The dv0 might 
also be omitted to make a favourite number (Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 
5, xv. 273 Judg.i. 7, ix. 2; 2 Kings x. 1; Ezra vili. 7, 143 Is. xx, 
15; Jer. xxv. rr,etc.). See Ryle, Canon of O.T. p. 158. 
hae eS NACLXIAET etc., df¢ Syrr. Goth, Aeth., Iren-Lat. 
fert. Eus, 
&Bdoursxovra Sve. BDMR, ace Vulg. Syr-Cur, Syr-Sin. Arm., Clem- 
Recogn. Epiph. Scrivener considers the evidence against Sve to be 


“overwhelming both in number and weight.” So also Keim. WH. 
bracket, Treg. and ‘Tisch. omit. 


ava Svo. For companionship, as in the case of the Twelve 
(Mk. vi. 7), of the Baptist’s disciples (Lk. vii. 19), of Barnabas and 


Saul (Acts xiii, 2), of Judas and Silas (xv. 27), of Barnabas and _ 


Mark (xv. 39), of Paul and Silas (xv. 40), of Timothy and Silas 
(xvii. 14), of Timothy and Erastus (xix. 22), The testimony of two 
would be more weighty than that of one; and they had to bear 
witness to Christ’s words and works. Comp. Eccles. iv. 9-r2 ; Gen. 
ii, 18. The reading ava Wo vo (B K) seems to be a combination 
of dvd Svo and Svo Svo (Mk. vi. 7; Gen. vi. 19, 20). 
Heddey adtds EpxecOar, “ He Himself (as distinct from these 
forerunners) was about to come.” a 
2. ‘O pév Bepicpds modds, . . . eis Tov Oepiopdy adrod. This 
saying is verdatim the same as that which Mt. ix. 37, 38 records 
as addressed to the disciples just before the mission of the Twelve. 
The Twelve and the Seventy were answers to the prayer thus 
prescribed; and both had the warning of the fewness of the 
labourers and the greatness of the work. The éAtyo has no re 
ference to the Seventy as being too few: the supply is always 
inadequate. We cannot conclude anything as to the time of year 
when the words were spoken from the mention of harvest. So 
common a metaphor might be used at any season. Com. Jn. iv. 35. 
Why does RY, retain the “truly” of AV. in Mt. ix. 37 while abolishing 


it here? It has no authority in either place, and apparently comes from the 
guidem of Vulg., which represents xéy, 

Sej8yre. The verb does not occur in Mk. or Jn., nor in Mt. excepting 
in this saying (ix. 38). It is a favourite with Lk. (v. 12, viii, 28, 38, ix. 38, 
40, xxi, 36, xxii. 32; Acts iv. 31, viii, 22, etc.). Elsewhere rare in N.T., 
but very freq. in LXX. For the constr. see Burton, § 200. 


Smws épydras éxBddy. “Send forth with haste and urgency.” 
The verb expresses either pressing need, or the directness with 
which they are sent to their destination. Comp. Mk. i. r2; Mt 
xii, 20; Jas. ii, 25. There is always human unwillingness to be 


/ 
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overcome: comp. Exod. iv. 10, 13; Judg. iv. 8; Jon. i. 3. For 
épydtas of agricultural labourers comp. Mt. xx. 1, 8; Jas. v, 4; 
Ecclus. xix. 1; and of labourers in the cause of religion, 2 Cor. 
x 633) Phill. 2 52 Tim. ii.:rs. 

8. i80) dmooté\Nw Suds, k.7.4. The same is said to the Twelve, 
with zpoBara for dpvas (Mt. x. 16).1_ For déaoord\dw see on iv. 18. 
In the ancient homily wrongly attributed to Clement of Rome 
(Lft., Clement, ii. p. 219) we have the following: Aéyer yap 6'Kvpuos 
“Eceode ds dpvia ev péow AvKwy' droKpiHeis Se 6 Mérpos aitd déyet’ 
"Edy ody duacrapdgwow ot AvKou Ta dpvia; elrev 6 “Iyoots 7H Iérpy* 
M} doPeicOwoar ra apvia rods AvKous peta 76 Grofaveiv aird. Then 
follows a loose quotation of Mt. x. 28 or Lk. xii. 4, 5. See A. 
Resch, Agrapha, Texte u. Untersuch. v. 4, p. 377, 1889. 

4. ph Baordtete Bodddvtiov, ph mpav, ph Swodypata, The 
Talmud enjoins that no one is to go on the Temple Mount with 
staff, shoes, scrip, or money tied to him in his purse. Christ’s 
messengers are to go out in the same spirit as they would go to 
the services of the temple, avoiding all distractions. Edersh, 
The Temple, p. 42. From Baord€ere we infer that trodjpara were 
not to be carried in addition to what were worn on the feet. 
Sandals were allowed in the temple. Comp. ix. 3, xxii. 35. The 
whole charge means, “Take with you none of the things which 
travellers commonly regard as indispensable. Your wants will be 
supplied.” In N.T. Baddévrioy occurs only in Lk. (xii. 33, xxii. 
35, 36): in LXX Job xiv. 17. The word is quite classical: 
Kennedy, Sources of V.T. Grk. p. 42. See on ix. 3 and vii. 14. 

pydeva Kata thy 686v domdonole. They are to go straight to 
their destination, and not give their message of good tidings until 
they have reached it. It is not greetings, but greetings xara ryv 
6d6v that are forbidden.2 Omnia pretermittatis, dum quod in- 
Jjunctum est peragatis (Aug.). Comp. 2 Kings iv. 29. Like the 
sayings in ix. 60, 62, this prohibition implies that entire devotion 
to the work in hand is necessary. 

5. But directly they have reached a goal, and have obtained 
admission to a household, a greeting is to be given. Comp. ii. 14, 
eipnvn ev avOpwrors ; JN. XX. 19, 21, 26, elpnvy tyiv. 

6. vids eipiyns. Another Hebraism: “one inclined to peace”; 
dignus qui illo voto potiatur. Comp. vids yeévvys (Mt. xxiii. 15) ; 
rhs droXeias (Jn. xvii. 12); THs dreHelas (Eph. v. 6); Oavdrov (2 Sam. 

1 Comp. Won derelinguas nos sicut pastor gregem suum in manibus luporum 
malignorum (4 Esr. v. 18). Ovem lupo commisistt (Ter. Eunuch, v. 1. 16). 
Other examples in Wetst. on Mt. x. 16. Here dpvas év uéow AvKwy must be 
taken closely together: as certain of being attacked as lambs in the midst of 
aCe Tristram, Zastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 57, for a graphic 


illustration of the value of the precept, ‘‘ Salute no man by the way.” ulchra 
est salutatzo, sed pulchrior matura exsecutza (Ambr. 27 loco). 


18 
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xii. 5). Comp. réxva dpyijs (Eph. ii. 3). It was a saying of Hillel, 
‘Be thou of Aaron's disciples, loving peace and seeking for peace.” 


éravarajoeres, This is the reading of %B for émavaravera, like 
dvarajcovrat (Rev. xiv. 13). A 2 aor. pass. érdnv is given by Choeroboscus. 
Veitch, sab. ravw, p. 456. Comp. éraveratcaro 7d mvebua éx’ adrovs (Num. 
xd. 25; 2 Kings ii, 1§), Here éz’ adrév probably refers to the son of peace, 
not to the house. For ef 6é piyye (which is freq. in Lk.) see small print on 
v. 36, and Burton, § 275. 


éd” Spas dvaxdppe. ‘As if it had been unspoken”; or, “as 
if it had been spoken to you, instead of by you.”1 Comp. Mt. ii. 
12; Acts xviii. 21; Heb. xi. 15; Exod. xxxii. 27; 2 Sam. i. 22, 
viii. 13, etc. But they have no discretion as to giving this saluta- 
tion, however unworthy the recipient may seem to be. 


7. dv adry 82 7 olkla pévere, Not ‘in the same house” (as all English 
Versions, Vulg. and Luther), which would be év rq airp olxlg, but “in that 
very house,” viz. the one which has given a welcome. Comp. ii. 38, xii. 12, 
xiii, I, 31, xx. 19, xxiii. 12, xxiv. 13, 33; in all which places RV. has rightly 
‘that very.” But here it has ‘‘that same,” and ver. 21 it changes ‘‘ that ” 
(AV.) to “that same.” Lk. prefers év airy Ty Wpa, huépa, k.7.A. The 
other Evangelists prefer ev éxelvy Tr ®pq, K.T.A. ° 

éxOovres. The poetic form écw is very rare in prose: comp. Vike 33, 
xxii, 30; Mk. i. 6; Lev. xvii. 10; Is. ix. 20; Ecclus. xx. 18. 


7a map odtav. What their entertainers provide: they are to 
consider themselves as members of the family, not as intruders ; 
for their food and shelter are salary and not alms. Comp. 7a zap’ 
tpyav, “the bounty which you provide” (Phil. iv. 18), and see Lft. 
on Gal. i, 12. The injunction is parallel to 1 Cor. ix. 7, not to 
1 Cor. x. 27. Christ is freeing them from sensitiveness about 
accepting entertainment, not from scruples about eating food 
provided by heathen. 

dévos yap 6 épydrys Tob probs adtod. Mt. x. 10 has ris tpodijs 
atrod. Epiphanius combines the two with Lk. iii. 14: détos yap 
6 épy. T. puoO. aitod Kat dpxerdov TG épyalouévy 4 Tpopy adbrod (Her. 
Ixxx. 5, p. 1072 A). Much more interesting is the quotation in 
1 Tim. v. 18, which has been made an objection to the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle. But it is probable (1) that Aéye: yap 7 ypady 
applies only to Body éAodvra od diudoes, and (2) that "Agtos 6 
épydrns tov picGod airod is given as a well-known proverb or 
saying of Christ. See Introduction, § 6, i. a. 

pa) petaBatvere é§ oixias eis oixiay. “Do not go on changing,” 
ic, pevere. They were not to fear being burdensome to their first 
entertainers, nor to go back to those who had rejected them, still 


1 Quod semel a dei opulentia exiit non frustra exiit, sed aliquem certe ime 
wenit, cui td obtingat. Solatium ministrorum, qui sibi videntur nil sdificare 


Beng.). 
‘* Talk not of wasted affection ; affection never is wasted” (Longfellow) 
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less to seek more pleasant quarters. Perhaps also this is a warn- 
ing against accepting numerous invitations which would waste 
precious time. To this day in the East travellers who arrive at 
an Arab village are overwhelmed with a round of invitations 
(Lasserre, Evangiles, p. 324). Note the exact and original anti- 
thesis between eé and eis, “out of” and “into ¢he interior of.” 

8. kat eis Hv dv wékwv. Apparently vv. 5-7 apply to single 
dwellings, vv. 8-12 to towns. For 8éxvra: see small print on 
Vili. 13. We might expect édy déywvrar for kat déxwvrat. 

7a Tapatiéneva Suiv. Just “ what is offered,” without demand- 
ing more or anything different. They must be neither greedy nor 
fastidious. Comp. ix. 16; Gen. xxiv. 33, xliiil. 31; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
22; 2 Sam. xii. 20; 2 Kings vi. 22; 4 Mac. vi. 15. 

9. kat Aéyete autois. “And continue saying to them”; ze. 
to the inhabitants generally, not merely to the sick. 

“Hyytkev ép Suds  Bacdela toi Geod. So that the last preach- 
ing resembled the first: Mt. ili. 2, iv. 17; Mk. i. 15. The King- 
dom of Heaven is naturally thought of as coming “pon” men, 
down from above. For éyyifew emi twa see Ps. xxvi. 2; 1 Mac. 
v. 40, 42. Comp. Mt. xii. 28. Note Lk.’s favourite éyyéeuv. 

10. One house might receive them, but the town as a whole 
reject them. In that case they are to leave the house (é£eA0dvres) 
and deliver a public warning before leaving the town. 


els Tas wAartelas. ‘‘Into the open streets” (tAdé, wAdros): It is the 
fem. of wAariés with 654s understood: xiii. 26, xiv. 21; Acts v. 153; Prov. 
vii. 6; Is, xv. 3; Ezek. vii. 19. Not in Mk. or Jn. 


11. Kat rév kovtoptéy tov KoAAnPévTa Hptv. “ Lven the dust that 
cleaveth to us.” “Not even the smallest thing of yours will we 
have.” Hobart claims xoA\dw as a medical word (pp. 128, 129). 
In N.T. it is used only in the passive with reflexive force. It 
occurs seven times in Lk. (xv. 15; Acts v. 13, viii. 29, ix. 26, 
x, 28, xvii. 34) and four times elsewhere (Mt. xix. 5; Rom. xii. 9; 
1 Cor. vi. 16; Rev. xviii. 5), three of which are quotations from 
LXX, where it is frequent; once in the active (Jer. xiii. rr). 
Neither in LXX (excepting Tobit vii. 16 &) nor in N.T. does 
dropacoew occur again: comp. éxudooew (vil. 38, 44). 

mA} Toto yweoxete St. “ But, although you reject us, the 
fact remains that you must perceive, that,” etc. See on vi. 24, 35. 
Note that there is no é¢’ iuas (om. 8 B D L@) after qyyuxev. The 
message of mercy has become a sentence of judgment. “The 
Kingdom has come nigh, but not on you, because you have put 
it from you.” 


Lk, alone of the Evangelists uses rofro . . . 8re (xii. 393 Acts xxiv. 14). 
Jn. has re after dca rodro, but after roro has tva. 
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12. év TH tpépa éxelvy. The day of judgment following on the 
completion of the Kingdom, as is clear from ver. 14. Comp. 
xxi. 34; Mt. vii. 22; 2 Thes. i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8. Lk. 
vi. 23 is different. As in ver. 24, Lk. omits the introductory duqjv : 
he also omits xat Toudppous. The people in the cities of the plain 
had had no such opportunities as those to whom Christ’s own 
disciples preached. Comp. Mt. xi. 23. 

dvextétepov, Remissius (Vulg.) ; tolerabiiius (Lat. Vet.). Only 
the comparative of aévexrds (avéxouar) occurs in N.T., and always in 
this phrase: Mt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24. Not in LXX. 

13-15. The Solemn Farewell to the Cities in which He had 
preached and manifested Himself in vain. The mention of the 
judgment which awaits the towns that shall reject His forerunners 
naturally leads to the mention of those places which have already 
rejected Him. It is plain from ver. 16 that this lamentation over 
the three cities is part of the address to the Seventy. The word- 
ing is almost the same as Mt. xi. 21-24, but there the comparison 
with Sodom is joined to the denunciation of Capernaum. 

18. Xopateiv. Excepting here and the similar Woe in Mt. xi. 21, 
Chorazin is not mentioned in N.T. This shows us how much of 
Christ’s work is left unrecorded (Jn. xxi. 25). The name does not 
occur in O.T. nor in Josephus. It may be identified with the 
ruins now called Xerdzeh, about two miles N.E. of Ze// Him, 
which is supposed to be Capernaum ; and Jerome tells us that 
Chorazin was two miles from Capernaum: est autem nunc desertum 
in secundo lapide a Capharnaum. Some identify Ze// Haim with 
Chorazin ; but Conder, who does not believe that Ze// Him is 
Capernaum, nevertheless regards Kerdzeh as certainly Chorazin 
(Handbook to the Bible, pp. 324-326): and this is now the pre- 
vailing view. D.B.? s.v. 


&y cdnco .. . Kabrpevor.  Constructio ad sensum: comp. ver. 8. 
Xopatelv and ByOcatdd are feminine, and hence the reading xaOjuevas (D). 


év odxkw. Our “sackcloth” gives a wrong idea of odxkos, 
which was made of the hair of goats and other animals, and was 
used for clothing. But sacks were made of it (Gen. xlii. 25 ; Josh. 
ix. 4) as well as garments. Comp. Jon. iii. 6. The médat points 
to a ministry of considerable duration in these cities. 

petevonoav. Like perdvova (see on iii. 3), wetavoety is much 
more frequent in Lk. (xi. 32, xiii. 3, 5, xv. 7, etc.) than in Mt. and 
Mk. Neither is found in Jn. See on v. 32. 

14, mhh}v Tépw kai 28d. “But, guilty as Tyre and Sidon 
are, yet,” etc. They were both of them heathen commercial 
towns, and are frequently denounced by the Prophets for their 
wickedness: Is. xxiii.; Jer. xxv. 22, xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. 3-7, 
xxviii. 12-22. Of Chorazin and Bethsaida the paradox was true, 
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that the Kingdom of God had come nigh to them, and yet they 
were far from the Kingdom of God. 

15. pi €ws odpavod bpwlyon; “Shalt thou be exalted as far 
as heaven? Thou shalt be thrust down as far as Hades.” Both 
here and Mt. xi. 23 the reading 4 . . . iw6eioa is found in many 
authorities ; but the evidence against it (x B D LB) is conclusive. 
Godet supports it as being parfaitement claire et simple; which is 
the explanation of the corruption. There is less certainty as to 
whether xara@yoy, which is probably right in Mt., is right here 
(BD): xataBiBacOjon is well supported. In Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17 
we have both xareBiBafov eis adov and karéBycay eis ddov. Heaven 
and Hades (not Gehenna) here stand for height of glory and 
depth of shame (Is. xiv. 13-15). The desolation of the whole 
neighbourhood, and the difficulty of identifying even the sites of 
these flourishing towns, is part of the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
See Jos. B. /. ili. 10. 9; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 101; Tristram, 
Bible Places, 267; Renan, L’Antechrist, p. 277. 

16. “O dxotwv Spdv eyod dxoter. Note the chiasmus. This 
verse connects the work of Christ with the work of His disciples 
(Acts ix. 4), and forms a solemn conclusion to the address to the 
Seventy. Those who reject their message will share the lot of 
‘hose who rejected Christ :? all alike have rejected God. Comp. 
Mi-x 40;5-}n. xiil...2o;'1 ‘Thes. iv. 83.1 Sam: Vili 7. The: 
Seventy must do their utmost to avert so miserable a result of 
their labours. For d@ertet see on vii. 30. 

17-24. The Return of the Seventy. They would not all 
return at once, and probably did not all return to the same place, 
but met Jesus at different points as He followed them. Contrast 
the very brief account of the return of the Twelve (ix. 10). 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 225. 

17. ‘Yréotpepav Sé€ ot EBSopnxovta. Most of the authorities 
which add dvo in ver. 1 add it here also. By “returned” is meant 
that they came back to Jesus. He meanwhile had been moving. 
See on iv. 14 and i. 56. 

kat 7d Saipdvia srotdccetat, “Even the demons are being 
subjected.” This was more than they expected, for they had only 
been told to heal the sick (ver. 9); whereas the Twelve were 
expressly endowed with power to cast out demons (ix. 1). There 
is nothing to show that Lk. considers exorcizing evil spirits to be the 
highest of gifts ; but the Seventy were specially elated at possessing 
this power. They think more of it than of their success in pro- 
claiming the Kingdom ; yet they recognize that it is derived from 
their Master. {t is in His name that they can exorcize. His 
reply is partly (ver. 20) like the reply to the woman who pro- 


1 77 cherchart de toute manibre a tablir en principe que ses apdtres ¢’étatt 
lut-méme (Treran, V. de /. p. 294). 
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nounced His Mother to be blessed (xi. 27, 28). They may 
admire this; but there is something much more admirable. 

18. "ESedpouv tiv Xatavav. At the very time when His 
ministers were casting out Satan’s ministers,—nay, even as He 
was sending them forth to their work, Jesus knew that Satan was 
being overcome. In the defeat of the demons He saw the down- 
fall of their chief. This passage is again conclusive evidence as to 
Christ’s teaching respecting the existence of a personal power of 
evil. See on viii. 12, and comp. xiii. 16, xxii: 31. In all these 
cases it would have been quite natural to speak of impersonal 
evil. See D.B.) art. “Satan”; Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. App. xiii. § i. 


In N.T. the form is Zaravds (not excepting 2 Cor. xii. 7), which is 
declined, and almost invariably has the art.; but xxii. 3 and Mk, iii. 23 are 
exceptions. In LXX the word is rare. We have cardv, indecl. and without 
art., 1 Kings xi. 14, [23, 25], in the sense of ‘‘ adversary,” a human enemy 3 
and 7dv Laravay, or Tov Zaravd, Ecclus, xxi. 27. 

For the imperf. comp. Acts xviii. 5, and see Win. xl. 3. d, p. 336 


&s dotpamy. It was as visible and unmistakable: comp. 
xvii. 24; Mt. xxiv. 27. The words are amphibolous, but are 
better taken with éGedpovy than with é« tod ovpavod, which is to be 
joined with zeoovta: comp. ix. £7;' 275. 57; xii. 1, ,ete, 1 Ine Beas 
€k Tov ovpavod precedes os dotpamyy. As in ver. 15, heaven is 

here put for the height of prosperity and. power ° comp. Is. xiv. 12 
“and 7a eroupavia (Eph. vi. 12).! 

neodvta. Last with emphasis. The “fallen” of RV. is no 
improvement on the “fall” of AV. “I beheld Satan fallen” 
means “saw him prostrate after his fall.” The aor. indicates the 
coincidence between the success of the Seventy and Christ’s 
vision of Satan’s overthrow; and neither “fallen” nor “falling” 
(cadentem, Vulg.) express this so well as “fall” in English. See 
Burton, § 146, and T. S. Evans, Zxpositor, 2nd series, iii. p. 164. 
Some refer the fall to the original fall of the Angels (Jude 6), in 
which case éGewpoty refers to the Son pre-existing with the Father. 
Others to the Incarnation, or the Temptation. Rather, it refers 
to the success of the disciples regarded as a symbol and earnest 
of the complete overthrow of Satan.? Jesus had been contemplat- 
ing evil as a power overthrown. In any case there is no analogy 
between this passage and Rev. xii. 12: the point is not that the 
devil has come down to work mischief on the earth, but that his 
power to work mischief is broken. 


This verse is sometimes quite otherwise explained. ‘‘ You are elated at 





1 Comp. mpos otpavdy BiB&y (Soph. O. C. 381) ; Cesar fertur in calum (Cic. 
Phil, iv. 3), collegam de culo detraxzstd (Phil. ii. 42). 
2 Cum vos nuper mitterem ad evangelizandum videbam demonem sud 
Hepes @ me privatum quasi de calo cadere, ac per vos magis casurum (Corn. 
Lap. . 
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your victory over the demons, and are proud of your spiritual powers. Beware 
of spiritual pride. There was a time when I beheld Satan himself fall even 
from heaven owing to this sin.”! Others make it a rebuke to complacency and 
elation, but in another way. ‘‘ You are overjoyed at finding that demons are 
subject to you. That is no very great thing, I once beheld their sovereign 
cast out of heaven itself ; and their subjection was involved in his overthrow.” 
Both these interpretations depend upon a misunderstanding of rod ovpavod, 
which does not mean the abode of the Angels, but the summit of power (Lam. 
ii. 1), This is well expressed in the Clementine Liturgy, in the Collect at the 
dismissal of the exergumens, 6 pitas atrov ws dorpamhy é& ovpavod els yhv, ob 
TomiK@ phypatt, GAG dard Tings els driulay, dt’ éxodcroy airod Kaxdvo.ay. 
Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1878, p. 5. 


19. Sé5wxa Spiv thy éfovotay. The powers which they have 
received are larger than they had supposed. They possessed 
during their mission, and still retain, ¢#e éfovoia to vanquish the 
powers of evil. Note the article, which is almost peculiar to this 
passage. Contrast v. 24, ix. 1, xii. 5, xix. 17; Acts ix. 14. The 
passage is possibly moulded on Ps. xci. 13: ém domida Kat Bacr- 
AioKov émBioy, kal xataratyces Aéovra kai Spdxovra; but comp. 
Deut. viii. 15: tod dyaydvros oe dua THs épypov THs peydAys Kat 
ams poBepas exeivys, ot dds daxvwv kal oxoprios. The meaning is 
that no fraud or treachery shall prevail against them. 

kal éml macay Sdvapiy tod éxPpod. Contrast the divams of the 
enemy with the éfovcia given by Christ. Nor shall any hostile 
strength or ability succeed. The promise in both cases refers to 
victory over spiritual foes rather than to immunity from bedily 
injuries. “The enemy” means Satan: Mt. xiii. 25; Rom. xvi. 20; 
1 Pet. v. 8. But protection from physical harm may be included 
(Acts xxviii. 3-5). The appendix to Mk. more clearly includes 
this (xvi. 18). Comp. the story of S. John being preserved from 
being harmed by boiling oil (Tertul. Preser. Her. xxxvi.), or by 
drinking hemlock (Lips. Apokr. Apostelgesch. i. pp. 426, 428, 432, 
480, etc.). This latter story is unknown to the Fathers of the 
first six centuries. 


éml macav thv Suv. This does not depend upon rareiy, as is shown by 
the change of prep. and case, but upon éfovclay, They have éfovela over 
every dvvapus. 

matey éwdve, ~Not of trampling under foot as vanquished, but of 
walking upon without being hurt. 

obdty tpas od pr aducyoer. Strong negation: ovdéy is probably the 
subject of ddi«joet. We might translate, ‘“‘ and the power of the enemy shall 
not in anywise hurt you.” For décxety with double acc, comp. Acts xxv. I0 3 
Gal. iv. 12; Philem. 18: and for décxety in the sense of ‘‘ injure” comp. Rev. 
Vii, 3, ix. 4. The reading décxjog (BC) looks like a grammatical correction. 





1Thus Gregory the Great: Mire Dominus, ut in discipulorum cordibus 
elationem premeret, mox judicium ruine retulit, quod ipse magister elationts 
accepit ; ut in auctore superbise adiscerent, quid de elationis vitio formidarent 
(Moral, xxiii. 6, Migne, Ixxvi. 259). 
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This last clause sums up the other two. They have power 
over fraud and force; nothing shall harm them. Comp. Jn. x. 28, 
20 3 Isoxi's, 9: 

20. mhhv év todrw ph xaipere. “But (although you may well 
rejoice, yet) cease to rejoice in this, but continue to rejoice in 
something better.” Pres. imperat. in both cases. Jsta /etitia 
periculo superbixe subjacet: illa demissum gratumgque animum Deo 
subjicit (Grotius). The casting out of demons gives no security 
for the possession of eternal life. It is not one of 74 xapiopara 
ra peiCova: still less is it the xa’ trepBodny 6dédv (1 Cor. xii. 31). 
A Judas might cast out demons. Comp. “I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice” (Hos. vi. 6), which does not mean that sacrifice is 
forbidden, but that mercy is greatly superior. See on xxiii. 28 
and comp. xiv. 12, 13. For rAjv comp. vv. 11, 14. 

TO dvépata Suav évyeypamta: év Tots odpavois. ‘‘ Your names 
have been written, and remain written, in heaven,” as citizens 
possessing the full privileges of the heavenly commonwealth: zm 
celis unde Satanas decidit: etst reclamavit Satanas: etiamsi in 
terra non sitis celebres (Beng.). But there is probably no refer- 
ence to é& 7 évdpuari cov (ver. 17). “Do not rejoice because 
you exorcize demons in JZ/y name, but rejoice because your 
names are written in heaven,” is a false antithesis.2 There is no 
emphasis on tuav. Comp. Heb. xii. 23; Rev. iii. 8, xvii. 8, 
XX. 12, 15, xxl, 27, xxii. 19; Phil. in. 20. The figure is one of 
many taken from O.T. and endued with a higher meaning: Is. 
iv.. 3; Ezek. Xili.. 9; Dan. xii 1, Comp: Hermas, Vis. £35023 
Sim. ii. 9. Contrast Jer. xvii. 13. For Rabbinical illustrations 
see Wetst. on Phil. iv. 3. Allusion to the Oriental custom of 
recording in the archives the names of benefactors (Esth. x. 2; 
Hdt. viii. go. 6) is not probable. And it is clear from Rev. iii. 5, 
xxii. 19; Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. lxix. 28 that absolute predestina- 
tion is not included in the metaphor. For the Hebr. plur. rots 
ovpavots COMP. xii. 53, xxl. 26; Acts vii. 55. 

21-24. The Exultation of Jesus over the Divine Preference 
shown to the Disciples. Mt. xi. 25-27. Nowhere else is any- 
thing of the kind recorded of Christ. Mt. connects it with the 
Woes on the three cities, and connects these with the message 
from the Baptist. 

21. °Ev atrh tH Spo “In that very hour” (see small print on 
ver. 7), making the connexion with the return of the Seventy close 


1 Justin Martyr says to the Roman Emperors, dels 8’ droxreivar pev divacbe, 
Prdyat & of (Afol. i. 2). He is probably adapting Plat. 4fo/. 30 C. 

2 Augustine seems to suggest it Zvarr. in Ps. xci. But Huarr. in Ps. cxxx. 
he says well: Won omnes Christiant bont demonia ejiciunt ; omnium tamer 
nomina scripta sunt in calo, Non eos voluit gaudere ex eo quod proprium 
habebant, sed ex eo quod cum ceterts salutem tenebant, 
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and express. Both this and air r7 dpe (without év) are peculiar 
to-Dk. (vii 22, xi 12; xx.19¢ and 11.-38 5. Acts xvi. 18, xxii. 13). 
In the parallel passage we have év éxelyvw 7G xaip@ (Mt. xi. 25). 

HyAddideato TH mvedpat. TO Gyiw. “ Exulted in the Holy 
Spirit,” ze. this holy joy is a Divine inspiration. The fact is 
analogous to His being “led by the Spirit in the wilderness’ 
(iv. 1). Nowhere else is anything of the kind recorded of Christ. 
The verb is a strong one: comp. i. 47; Acts ii. 26, xvi. 343 
2 Kings i. 20; 1 Chron. xvi. 31; Job iii.’18; Is. xii. 6, xxv. 9; 
Psalms passim. Mt. has merely dzoxpuGeis. 


The strangeness of the expression ‘‘ exulted in the Holy Spirit” has led to 
the omission of 7@ dylw in A Syr-Sin. and some inferior authorities. There is 
no parallel in Scripture. Rom. i. 4; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 18, are not 
analogous. 


*E€opodoyodpat cor, mdtep KUpte Tod odpavod Kat tis yas. “I 
acknowledge openly to Thine honour, I give Thee praise”; Gen. 
OES 26S, XKK 4, CV. 47, Cxmi..4 > Rom. xiv. 11, xv. 97.Clems 
Rom. lxi. 3. Satan is cast down from heaven, and vanquished on 
earth. God is Father and Lord of both; Father in respect of the 
love, and Lord in respect of the power, which this fact exhibits. 
For other public recognitions of God as His Father comp. Mt. xv. 
13, XVilil. 35; Jn. Vv. 17, Xi. 41, xil. 27; Lk. xxiii. 34, 46. The geni- 
tives belong to xvpie only, not to wdétep: comp. Clem. Hom. xvii. 5. 

dméxpupas Tata dd copdv kat cuvety, x.t.’. The tadra refers 
to the facts about the Kingdom made known by the Seventy. In 
sound as in sense there is a contrast between dmexpyyas and 
dmexdAvyas. The aristocracy of intellect, who prided themselves 
upon their superiority, are here the lowest of all. The statement 
is general, but has special reference to the scribes and Pharisees, 
who both in their own and in popular estimation were the wise and 
enlightened (Jn. vil. 49, ix. 40). The vmoe are the unlearned, 
and therefore free from the prejudices of those who had been 
trained in the Rabbinical schools. It is very arbitrary to confine 
the thanksgiving to dwexdAvas: it belongs to déxpvas also. That 
God has proved His independence of human intellect is a matter 
for thankfulness. Intellectual gifts, so far from being necessary, are 
often a hindrance. S. Paul is fond of pointing out this law of the 
“Lord of heaven and earth”: Rom. i. 22; 1 Cor. i. 19-31; 
2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. Note the omission of the article before codéy, 
ovverov, and vyrios. To be codds and ovverds is not fatal: such 
are not zpso facto excluded, although they often exclude themselves. 
Nor are the vymioe ipso facto accepted. 


In Clem. Hom. viii. 6 the passage is quoted thus: éfouoroyotuat oor, wdrep 
ToD ovpavod Kal THs is, bre amwéxpuas Tatra dd copdv kal mpecBurépwr, Kat 
dwexdhuypas abra vyxlos Onddfovow ; and again, xviii. 15: ore dwep Hv KpuTTd 
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cools, drexddupas abra vymlos Onddfovow. The latter form avoids the diffi- 
culty about thanking God for hiding from the wise. In application the vjzcoe 
are made to be the Gentiles. ‘The Marcosians had the future,—éfopodoyjc0- 
pou (Iren. i. 20. 3). 

The word vijmios (vn, Eros) represents the Latin zzfans. Lat. Vet. and 
Vulg. have parvulis here and Mt. xi. 25; but zzfantzum, Mt. xxi. 16. It is 
opposed to dv7p, 1 Cor. xiii, 11; Eph. iv. 14; and to 7éAeos, Heb. v. 13. 

vat, This resumes the expression of thanks; and hence the second Sr, 
like the first, depends upon é£ouoAoyo0ual oor: ‘I thank Thee that thus it 
was well-pleasing.” Comp. Phil. iv. 3; Philem. 20; Rev. xvi. 7, xxii. 20. 

6 watyp. The nom. with the art. often takes the place of the voc. in 
N.T., and generally without any difference in meaning. This is specially the 
case with imperatives (viii. 54, xii. 32; Mt. xxvii. 29?; Mk. v. 4I, ix. 253 
Col. iii. 18; Eph. vi. 1, etc.), and may often be due to Hebrew infiuence 
(2 Kings ix. 313; Jer. xlvii. 6). Here there is perhaps a slight difference 
between wdrep and 6 warzp, the latter meaning, ‘“‘ Thou who art the Father of 
all.” The use of 6 raryp for rdrep may be due to liturgical influence. Comp. 
Mk. xiv. 36; Rom. viii. 15; and see Lft. on Gal. iv. 6 and Col. iii. 18; also 
Win. xxix. 2, p. 227; Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 76. 


_ ebSoxia éyévero éumpoobév cov. A Hebraism, with eddoxia first 
for emphasis. See on ii. 14. 

22, The importance of this verse, which is also in Mt. (xi. 27), 
has long been recognized. It is impossible upon any principles of 
criticism to question its genuineness, or its right to be regarded as 
among the earliest materials made use of by the Evangelists. And 
it contains the whole of the Christology of the Fourth Gospel. It 
is like “an aerolite from the Johannean heaven” (Hase, Gesch. 

_/esu, P. 527); and for that very reason causes perplexity to those 
who deny the solidarity between the Johannean heaven and the 
Synoptic earth. It should be compared with the following pas- 
sages: Jn. iii, 35, vi. 46, viii. 19, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, XVI. 15, XViL 
6, 10.2 

The introductory insertion, cal o7pagels mpds Tos wabnrds efrev (AC) is 


one of the few points in which the TR. (which with 8 BD LM & omits the 
words) differs from the third edition of Steph. 


22. Ndvra por mapedé0y. The rdvra seems primarily to refer to 
the revealing and concealing. Christ has full power in executing 


1«<This passage is one of the best authenticated in the Synoptic Gospels. 
It is found in exact parallelism botk in Mt. and Lk., and is therefore known to 
have been part of that ‘collection e discourses’ (cf. Holtzmann, Syzopt. Evan- 
gelien, p. 184; Ewald, Zvangelien, sp. 20, 255; Weizsicker, pp. 166-169), in 
all probability the composition of ++¢ Apostle St. Matthew, which many critics 
believe to be the oldest of all the Evangelical documents. And yet once grant 
the authenticity of this passage, and there is nothing in the Johannean Christo- 
logy that it does not cover. Even the doctrine of pre-existence seems to be 
implicitly contained in it” (Sanday, Fourth Gospel, p. 109). Keim affirms that 
‘* There is no more violent criticism than that which Strauss has introduced” of 
repudiating a passage so strongly attested (es. of Vaz. iv. p. 63). 
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the Divine decrees. But it is arbitrary to confine the wdyra to 
the potestas revelandt. 

ydoxer tis éotiv 6 vids. “Comes to know what His nature is, 
His counsel, His will.” Mt. has émvywdéoxet tov vidv, where the 
compound verb covers what is here expressed by the ris. Both 
might be translations of the same Aramaic. 


On purely subjective grounds Keim contends for the Marcionite. reading 
&yvw, which is certainly as old as Justin (Afo/. i. 63), although he has 
ywooxe, Try. c. Even Meyer thinks that éyyw may be original. But the 
evidence against it is overwhelming. 

Syr-Sin. makes the two clauses interrogative: ‘‘ Who knoweth the Son, 
except the Father? and who knoweth the Father, except the Son?” 

BovAntar... amokadvpar. ‘* Willing to reveal” (RV.); ‘‘ will reveal” 
(AV.), is the simple future. There isa similar weakening of BovAec@au in AV. 
Acts xviii. 15, and of @é\ew, xix. 14. See small print on ix. 24. 


23, 24. In Mt. xiii. 16, 17 this saying, with some slight differ- 
ences, occurs in quite another connexion, viz. after the explanation 
of the reason for Christ’s speaking in parables. If the words were 
uttered only once, Lk. appears to give the actual position. The 
kar idiay seems to imply some interval between vv. 22 and 23. 
Christ’s thanksgiving seems to have been uttered publicly, in the 
place where the returning Seventy met Him. 

23. & Bdéwete. The absence of dels is remarkable. Contrast 
tpav S& paxdpror of dpOadpoi (Mt. xiii. 16). Lk. has no equivalent 
to kal ra dra [tpav] drt dxovovow. Comp. paxdpror of yivdpevor év 
Tais Hpepars exetvars idely Ta aryaba (Ps. Sol. xvii. 50, xviii. 7). 

24. wohAol mpodpitat kat Baowdets. Balaam, Moses, Isaiah, and 
Micah ; David, Solomon, and Hezekiah. For BaowActs Mt. has 
Sikarot, and for 70éAncav has éref¥punoarv. Vulg. has voluerunt here 
and cupierunt in Mt. Neither AV. nor RV. distinguishes. Note 
that Lk. again omits the introductory duyjv, as in ver. 12. See on 
xii. 44. As to the Prophets comp. 1 Pet. i. ro, 11. 

& Guets BXéwete. Here Mt., who has given the emphatic con- 
trast between “‘you” and the ancients at the outset, omits the 
ipets. One suspects that his arrangement of the pronouns is the 
original one. Lk. has no tpels with dxovere. In 2 Cor. xi. 29 
we have an emphatic pronoun with the second verb and not with 
the first. 

25-29. The Lawyer’s Questions. This incident forms the 
introduction to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. Comp. 
xii, 13-15, xiv. 15, xv. 1-3. The identification of this lawyer with 
the one who asked, “ Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” (Mk. xii. 28-32; Mt. xxii. 35-40) is precarious, but perhaps 
ought not to be set aside as impossible. There the question is theo- 
logical and speculative ; here it is practical. Place, introduction, 
and issue are quite different; and the quotation from the Law 
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which is common to the narratives is here uttered by the lawyer, 
there by Christ. An identification with the man who had great 
possessions, and who asked the very same question as the lawyer 
asks here, although in a very different spirit (Mk. x. 17-22; Mt. 
xix. 16-22), is impossible, because Lk. himself records that in full 
(xviii. 18-23). The opening words of this narrative point to an 
Axamaic source. 

25. vopixds tus dvéory exrrerpdfwv adrov. See on vii. 30. Ex- 
cepting Mt. xxii. 35, which is possibly parallel to this, vopsxds is 
used by no other Evangelist. The dvéory implies a situation in 
which the company were seated. Neither this question nor the 
one respecting the great commandment was calculated to place 
Jesus in a difficulty, but rather to test His ability as a teacher: the 
éxrepd<uv (see small print on iv. 12) does not imply a sinister 
attempt to entrap Him. This use of res (vv. 30, 31, 33, 38) Is 
freq. in Lk. 

tl moijoas. The tense implies that by the performance of 
some one thing eternal life can be secured. What heroic act 
must be performed, or what great sacrifice made? The form of 
question involves an erroneous view of eternal life and its relation 
to this life. Contrast the Philippian gaoler (Acts xvi. 30). 

Lwyv aidvioyv KAnpovonjow. The verb is freq. in LXX of the 
occupation of Canaan by the Israelites (Deut. iv. 22, 26, vi. 1, 
etc.), and thence is transferred to the perfect possession to be 
enjoyed in the Kingdom of the Messiah (Ps. xxiv. 13, xxxvi. 9, 
II, 22, 29; Is. lx. 21); both uses being based upon the original 
promise to Abraham. See Wsctt. Hebrews, pp. 167-169. Lk. 
like Jn., never uses aidvios of anything but eternal beatitude 
(xvi. 9, xviii. 18, 30). The notion of endlessness, although not 
necessarily expressed, is probably implied in the word. See 
Wsctt. EZ pp. of St. John, pp. 204-208; App. E, Gosp. of S. John 
in Camb. Grk. Test. ; and the literature quoted in Zoeckler, Handb. 
ad. Theol. Wissft. iii. pp. 199-201. With the whole expression 
comp. oi 5 dcvot Kupiov KAnpovoujcover Conv ev edppootyy (Ps. Sol. 
xlv. 7), and dcvoe xupiov kAypovouyncatev éraryyedlas Kupiov (xii. 8). 

26. °Ev 76 vom. First with emphasis. A vopuxds ought to 
know that év 7G véum the answer to the question is plainly 
given: éml rov vopov abrov mapareure (Euthym.). 

ms dvayweéoxers; Equivalent to the Rabbinical formula, : 
when scriptural evidence was wanted, “What readest thou?” 
But perhaps the és implies a little more, viz. ‘to what effect”? 
The form of question does not necessarily imply a rebuke. For 
dvaywdoKew see iv. 16. That Jesus pointed to the man’s phylactery 
and meant, “What have you got written there?” is conjecture. 
That he had “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” on his 
phylactery, is improbable. The frst of the two laws was written 
on phylacteries, and the Jews recited it morning and evening, 
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from Deut. vi. 3, xi. 13; hence it was the natural answer to 
Christ’s question. That he adds the second law, from Lev. xix. 
18, is remarkable, and it may be that he was desirous of leading 
up to the question, “And who is my neighbour?” See D.Z.? art. 
“Frontlets” ; Schaffs Herzog, art. “ Phylactery.” 


27. Here, as in Mk. xii. 30, we have four powers with which God is to 
be loved. Mt. xxii. 37 follows Heb. and LXX in giving three. They cover 
man’s physical, intellectual, and moral activity. Mk. and LXX ‘have ¢€ 
throughout ; Mt. has év throughout; Lk. changes from é to év. For the 
last words comp. Rom. xiii. 9. 


28. *OpOads darexpiOns. Comp. dp6as éxpwas (vii. 43). In Mk. 
xii, 32 it is the scribe who commends Jesus for His answer. 

toto mote. Pres. imperat. “Continually do this,” not merely 
do it once for all; with special reference to the form of the 
lawyer’s question (ver. 25). See Rom. ii. 13, x. 5; Lev. xviii. 5. 

29. Oddwv Sixardoor éautdy. Not merely “ willing,” but “ wzshing 
to justify himself.” For what? Some say, for having omitted to 
perform this duty in the past. Others, for having asked such a 
question, the answer to which had been shown to be so simple. 
The latter is perhaps nearer the fact; but it almost involves the 
other. ‘Wishing to put himself in the right,” he points out that 
the answer given is not adequate, because there is doubt as to 
the meaning of “one’s neighbour.” Quz multa interrogant non 
multa facere gestiunt (Beng.). For 8uxa@oo. see on vil. 35 and 
Rom. i. 17. 

kat Tis éotiy pou mAnotov; The question was a very real one 
to a Jew of that age. Lightfoot, ad /oc., quotes from Maimonides, 
“he excepts all Gentiles when he saith, His neighbour. An 
Israelite killing a stranger inhabitant, he doth not die for it by 
the Sanhedrim; because he said, If any one lift up himself 
against his neighbour.” 


kat tls éorlv pov wAnalov; The xal accepts what is said, and leads on 
to another question: comp. xviii. 26; Jn. ix. 36; 2 Cor.ii.2. Win. liii. 3. 
a, p. 545. For the omission of the art. before mAnolov (wou perhaps taking 
its place) see Win. xix. 5. b, p. 163: but wAnoloy may be an adverb. 


80-37. §The Parable of the Good Samaritan. Entirely in 
harmony with the general character of this Gospel as teaching 
that righteousness and salvation are not the exclusive privilege of 
the Jew. The parable is not an answer to the original question ,y, 
(ver. 25), and therefore in no way implies that works of benevolence 
secure eternal life. It is an answer to the new question (ver. 29), 
and teaches that no one who is striving to love his neighbour as 
himself can be in doubt as to who is his neighbour. We may be- 
lieve that the narrative is not fiction, but history. Jesus would 
not be likely to invent such behaviour, and attribute it to priest, 
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Levite, and Samaritan, if it had not actually occurred. Nowhere 
else does He speak against priests or Levites. Moreover, the 
parable would have far more point if taken from real life.! 

80. brokaBdv. “Took him up” to reply to him. Here only 
in N.T. has éroAapBdvw this meaning, which is quite classical and 
freq. in Job (ii. 4, iv. 1, vi. I, ix. 1, xi. 1, xii, 1, XV. I, Xvi. I, etc.). 
Contrast vii. 43; Acts ii. 15; Job xxv. 13, where it means “I 
suppose.” 


Here Vulg. has suscipdens, with suspictens as v./.in many MSS. Be- 
sides these two, Lat. Vet. has secbzczems (e) and respondens (f); but not 
excipiens, which would be an equivalent. 


“AvOpwnds tis katéBawev. The road is downhill; but besides 
this we commonly talk of “going down” from the capital. The 
narrative implies that the man is a Jew. Jericho is about twenty 
miles from Jerusalem ; and the road still, as in Jerome’s day, has 
a bad name for brigandage from “the Arabian in the wilderness ” 
(Jer. iii. 2), ze. the Bedawin robbers who infest the unfrequented 
roads, Sir F. Henniker was murdered here in 1820.2 It is 
possible that Jesus was on this road at the time when He delivered 
the parable; for Bethany is on it, and the next event takes place 
there (vv. 35-42). 


wepiémecev Ayorats. Change from imperf. to aor. ‘Fell among 
robbers,” so that they were all round him. Quite classical ; comp. Jas. i. 2. 
Wetst. gives instances of this very phrase in profane authors, and it is in- 
correct to classify mepurlrrew as a medical word. For Ayorys, ‘* robber” 
(xix. 46, xxii. 52; Jn. xviii. 40), as distinct from «Aewrys, *‘ thief” (xii. 33, 
393 Jn. xii. 6), see Trench, Syz. xliv. ‘ 


ot Kat éxddcavtes aitév. ‘ Who, in addition to other violence, 
stripped him.” Robbers naturally plunder their victims, but do 


4The spot indicated by our Lord as the scene of the parable is unmis- 
takable. About half-way down the descent from Jerusalem to Jericho, close to 
the deep gorge of Wady Kelt, the sides of which are honeycombed by a labyrinth 
of caves, in olden times and to the present day the resort of freebooters and 
outlaws, is a heap of ruins, marking the site of an ancient khan. The Kahn 
el Ahmar, as the ruin is called, possessed a deep well, with a scanty supply of 
water. Not another building or trace of human habitation is to be found on 
any part of the road, which descends 3000 feet from the neighbourhood of 
Bethany to the entrance into the plain of Jordan. Irregular projecting masses 
of rock and frequent sharp turns of the road afford everywhere safe cover and 
retreat for robbers” (Tristram, Zastern Customs, p. 220). 

2It was near Jericho that Pompey destroyed strongholds of brigands 
(Strabo, Geogr. xvi. 2. 41). Jerome explains ‘‘the Going up to Adummim ” or 
‘* Ascent of the Red” (Josh. xv. 7, xviil. 17), which is identified with this road, 
as so called from the blood which is there shed by robbers. The explanation 
is probably wrong, but the evidence for the robbers holds good (Dr Locis Heb. 
s.v. Adummim). The Knights Templars protected pilgrims along this road. 
For a description of it see Stanley, Sim, & Pal. p. 424; Keim, Jes. of Nas. 
v. Pp 71. 
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not always strip them. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 28; with double accusa- 
tive, Mt. xxvil. 31; Mk. xv. 20. It was because he tried to keep 
his clothes, and also to disable him, that they added blows to 
robbery. For the phrase mdynyds émbévtes comp. Acts xvi. 23; 
Rev. xxii. 18: in class, Grk. wA. guBdArXav. Cicero has plagam 
alicui imponere (Pro Sest. xix. 44); also vulnera alicui imponere 
(De Fin. iv. 24. 66). For 4p.0avq comp. 4 Mace. iv. 11. 

81. kata ouyxupiay. Not exactly “by chance,” but “by way 
of coincidence, by concurrence.” Vulg. has accidit ut; Lat. Vet. 
Jortuito (a ff, qr), forte (d), derepente (e), while several omit (b cil). 
The word occurs here only in N.T. and is rare elsewhere. In 
Hippocrates we have 8v a\Anv twa ocvykupiay and ra ard ovyKupias. 
Neither ovvtvyia nor tvxn occurs in N.T.; and rvy7 only once 
or twice, ovvrvyfa not once, in LXX. Multxe bone occasiones 
latent sub his que fortuita videantur. Scriptura nil describtt 
temere ut fortuitum (Beng.). 

iepeds tts katéBawey. This implies that he also was on his 
way from Jerusalem. That he was going home after discharging 
his turn of service, and that Jericho was a priestly city, like 
Hebron, is conjecture. 

évrumapyOev. “Went by opposite to him.” A rare word; 
here only in N.T. In Wisd. xvi. 10 it has the contrary meaning, 
“came by opposite to them” to help them; 76 eos ydép cov 
dyrumapyAev Kal idcaro aitovs. Comp. Mal. ii. 7-9. 


82. The insertion of yevduevos before kata rdv rémov (A) makes édddby 
belong to lédév, ‘‘came and saw”: and thus the Levite is made to be more 
heartless than the priest, whom he seems to have been following. The 
priest saw and passed on; but the Levite came up to him quite close, saw, 
and passed on. But BLX& omit yevduevos, while D and other authorities 
omit é\@wy ; and it is not likely that both are genuine. Syr-Sin. omits one. 
Most editors now omit ‘yevduevos, but Field pleads for its retention, and 
would omit €d@dv (Otzum Norvec. iii. p. 43). 


33. Yapapetrys 8¢ tT1s 68edwy. A despised schismatic, in marked 
sontrast to the orthodox clergy who had shown no kindness.! 
Comp. xvii. 16; Jn. iv. 39-42. He is not said to be xaraBaiver : 
he would not be coming from Jerusalem. 

AdOev Kar aitév. “Came down upon him, or “where he 
was,” or “towards him” (Acts vill. 26, xvi. 7; Phil. iii, 14). The 
fear of being himself overtaken by brigands, or of being suspected 
of the robbery, does not influence him. ‘“ Directly he saw him, 
forthwith (aor.) he was moved with compassion.”” See on vii. 13. 

84. mpocehOdv. This neither of the others seems to have done : 


1 Blunt sees here a possible coincidence. Christ may have chosen a 
Samaritan for the benefactor, as a gentle rebuke to James and John for wish- 
ing just before this to call down fire on Samaritans (ix. 54). See Undesigned 
Coincidences, Pt. IV. xxxii. p. 300, 8th ed. 
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they avoided coming near him. He was half-unconscious, anc 
they wished to get past without being asked to help. 

karéSycev Ta Tpatpata adrod émxéwv eAatov Kal otvov. These 
medical details would be specially interesting to Lk. ‘ Bound up, 
pouring on, as he bound, oil and wine.” Neither compound 
occurs elsewhere in N.T. Comp. tpatya éorw xaradjoat (Ecclus. 
xxvii. 21); and, for émxéw, Gen. xxviii. 18; Lev. v. rz. Oil and 
wine were recognized household remedies. The two were some- 
times mixed and used as a salve for wounds. See evidence in 
Wetst. Both rpadma and rpavpari¢w are pec. to Lk. 

émBiPdoas dé adtov él 1d Wiov Kthvos. The verb is peculiar 
to Lk. in N.T. (xix. 35; Acts xxiii. 24), but classical and freq. in 
LXX. Comp. ériBiBdoare tov vidv pov Zadwpov ert thy Hylovov 
Tay éeunv (1 Kings i. 33). Krijvos (xrdouac) is lit. “ property,” and 
so “cattle,” and especially a “beast of burden” (Acts xxiii. 245 
1 Cor. xv. 39; Rev. xviii. 13). The aavdoxetov was probably a 
more substantial place of entertainment than a xardAvua: see on 
ii. 7. The word occurs here only in bibl. Grk., and here only is 
stabulum used in the sense of “inn”: comp. stabudarius in ver. 35. 
It is perhaps a colloquial word (Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Grk. 
p. 74). Attic ravdoxetor. 


35. ét tiv atpuov. ‘* Towards the morrow,” as Acts iv. § and él rhy 
dpav rhs mpoceux fs (Acts ili. 1). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘at the dawn of the day.” In 
Mk. xv. I some texts read éxl 7d mpwt. This use of ért is rare. Comp. émt 
thy &w (Thue. ii. 84. 2). The éed@dv after avpuov (AC) is not likely to be 
genuine ; but it would mean that he went outside before giving the money, 
to avoid being seen by the wounded man. S$ BDLX2& and most Versions 
omit. 


€kBahov S00 Syvdpia. The verb does not necessarily imply 
any violence: “having put out, drawn out,” from his girdle; not 
“flung out”; comp. vi. 42; Mt. xii. 35, xiii. 52. The two denarii 
would equal about four shillings, although in weight of silver 
much less than two shillings. See on vii. 41. 

mpoodamavyons. ‘Spend in addition” to the two denarii. 
Luc. Zp. Saturn. 39. From the Vulg. supererogaveris comes the 
technical expression opera supererogationis. 

éya év TO éwavépxerOat pe. The éyd is very emphatic: “I, 
and not the wounded man, am responsible for payment.” Note 
the pres. infin.’ ‘While I am returning, in the course of my 
return journey”: see on ili. 21. The verb occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. only xix. 15, but is classical and not rare in LXX. 

86, 37. The Moral of the Parable. Christ not only forces the 
lawyer to answer his own question, but shows that it has been 
asked from the wrong point of view. For the question, “ Who is 
my neighbour?” is substituted, “To whom am I neighbour? 
Whose claims on my neighbourly help do I recognize?” All the 
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three were by proximity neighbours to the wounded man, and his 
claim was greater on the priest and Levite; but only the alien 
recognized anyclaim. The yeyovéva: is very significant, and implies 
this recognition: “decame neighbour, proved neighbour”: comp. 
xix. 17; Heb. xi. 6. “The neighbouring Jews became strangers, 
the stranger Samaritan became neighbour, to the wounded traveller. 
It is not place, but love, which makes neighbourhood” (Words- 
worth). RV. is the only English Version which takes account of 
yeyovevat: Vulg. Luth. and Beza all treat it as «lvat 

37. ‘O moujoas Td Edeos pet adtod. The lawyer goes back to his 
own question, tf zoujoas; He thereby avoids using the hateful 
name Samaritan: “‘ He that showed the act of mercy upon him,” 
the €Xeos related of him. Comp. vrougoar CAeos peta tav mwaTépwv 
jpaov (i. 72), and éueydduvey 76 EXcos abrod per airs (i. 58). 
The phrase is Hebraistic, and in N.T. peculiar to Lk. (Acts xiv. 
27, xv. 4): freq. in LXX (Gen. xxiv. 12 ; Judg. i. 24, viii. 35, etc.). 

Nopevou kai od tote: duoiws. Either, “Go; thou also do like- 
wise” ; or, “Go thou also; do likewise.” Chrysostom seems to 
take it in the latter way: mopevov ctv, dyct, cal ov, Kal rote 
dpotws (xi. p. 109, B). There is a rather awkward asyndeton in 
either case; but xai ov must be taken together. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 69; 2 Sam. xv. 19; Obad. 11. “Go, and do hou likewise” 
would be zopevou kal rote. cv Spotws. Field, Otium Norvic. iii. p. 
44. Note the pres. imperat. “ Thou also habitually do likewise.” 
It is no single act, but lifelong conduct that is required. Also 
that xal Cjyon does not follow zofe, as in ver. 28; perhaps be- 
cause the parable says nothing about loving God, which does not 
come within its scope. It is an answer to the question, “ Who is 
it that I ought to love as myself?” and we have no means of 
knowing that anything more than this is intended. Comp. vi. 31. 


The Fathers delight in mystical interpretations of the parable. For 
references and examples see Wordsw. Comm. tn loco; Trench, Par. xvii. notes. 
Such things are permissible so long as they are not put forward as the meaning 
which the Propounder of the Parable designed to teach. That Christ Himself 
was a unique realization of the Good Samaritan is unquestionable. That He 
intended the Good Samaritan to represent Himself, in His dealings with fallen 
humanity, is more than we know.? 


88-42. §The Two Sisters of Bethany. That this incident 
took place at Bethany can hardly be doubted. If the sisters had 
not yet settled at Bethany, the place could hardly have been called 
 «xopn Mapias cat Mdpfas (Jn. xi. 1). Jesus is on His way to 


en 


1 Augustine’s attempt to prove the latter point is almost grotesque. The 
ews said to Christ, ‘‘ Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil” (Jn. viii. 48). 
Jess might have replied, ‘‘ Neither am I a Samaritan, nor have I a devil”: 
ut He said only, ‘I have not a devil.” Therefore He admitted that He was 
a Samaritan (Serm. clxxi. 2). 


19 ‘ 
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or from a short visit to Jerusalem which Lk. does not mention. 
He perhaps inserts it here as a further answer to the question, 
“ What must one do to inherit eternal life?” Mere benevolence, 
such as that of the Samaritan, is not enough. It must be united 
with, and be founded upon, habitual communion with the Divine. 
“The enthusiasm of humanity,” if divorced from the love of God, 
is likely to degenerate into mere serving of tables. But the 
narrative may be here in its true chronological position. It is 
one of the most exquisite among the treasures which Lk. alone 
has preserved ; and the coincidence between it and Jn. xi. with 
regard to the characters of the two sisters, the incidents being 
totally different, is strong evidence of the historical truth of 
both.! 

38. ’Ev 8¢ 16 TopetecOor adtods. “ Now during their journey- 
ings”: see on iii, 21. As Lk. does not name the village, we may 
conjecture that he did not know where this occurred. One does 
not see how the mention of Bethany would have put the sisters 
in danger of persecution from the Jerusalem Jews. If that 
danger existed, the names of the sisters ought to have been 
suppressed. 

yur) dé tis évdpatt MdpOa bmedégaro attéy. She was evidently 
the mistress of the house, and probably the elder sister. That she 
was a widow, is pure conjecture. That she was the wife of Simon 
the leper, is an improbable conjecture (Jn. xii. 1, 2). . The names 
Martha, Eleazar (Lazarus), and Simon have been found in an 
ancient cemetery at Bethany. ‘The coincidence is curious, what- 
ever may be the explanation. Martha was not an uncommon 
name. Marius used to take about with him a Syrian woman 
named Martha, who was said to have the gift of prophecy (Plut. 
Mar. 414). It means “lady” or “mistress”: xvpua. For évépate 
see on v. 27, and for Gmoddxouor comp. xix. 6; Acts xix. 7; Jas. 
ii. 29. The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T. 


els tiv otxfav, This is probably the right reading, of which els rdy 
otkov avrjs is the interpretation. Even without adrfjs there can be little 
doubt that Martha’s house is meant. 


39. 7 Kal mapaxalec0etoa pds tods wé8as. The xaf can hardly 
be “even,” and the meaning “also” is not clear. Perhaps 
“Martha gave Him a welcome, and Mary also expressed her 
devotion in her own way,” is the kind of thought; or, “ Mary 
joined in the welcome, and also sat at His feet.” The meal has 


1 << But the characteristics of the two sisters are brought out in a very subtle 
way. In St. Luke the contrast is summed up, as it were, in one definite incident ; 
in St. John it is developed gradually in the course of a continuous narrative. 
In St. Luke the contrast is direct and trenchant, a contrast (one might almost 
say) of light and darkness. But in St. John the characters are shaded off, as 
it were, into one another” (Lft. Bzb/ical Essays, p. 38). 


- 
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not yet begun, for Martha is preparing it; and Marty is not 
sitting at table with Him, but at His feet as His disciple (Acts 
xxii. 3). For tod Kupiou see on v. 17 and vii. 13. The verb is 
class., but the 1 aor. part. is late Greek (Jos. Amz. vi. 11. 9). Note 
the imperf. jxovey: she continued to listen. 

40. mepieomato. ‘Was drawn about in different directions, 
distracted.” The word forms a marked contrast to zapaxafec- 
Octoa. Comp. Eccles. i. 13, iii. 10, v. 19; Ecclus. xli. 4. 

émotdca dé etev, Kipte. ‘‘And she came up and said”: see 
on ii. 38. Cov. has “stepte unto Him.” Other Versions previous 
to AV. have “stood.” The word perhaps indicates an impatient 
movement. Her temper is shown in her addressing the rebuke to 
Him rather than to her sister. Her saying 4 d8e\oy pou instead of 
Mapidu is argumentum quast.ab iniguo (Beng.), and pévyv is placed 
first for emphasis. The imperf. xaréNevwev expresses the continu- 
ance of the neglect. The word does not imply that Mary began 
to help and then left off, but that she ought to have helped, and 
from the first abstained. 


For elroy . . . Wa comp. Mk. iii. 9, and for dyri\auBdvw see on i, 54. 
Here the meaning of ewarr, is “take hold along with me, help me.” Comp. 
Rom. viii. 26; Exod. xviii, 22; Ps. Ixxxix. 22, See Field, Ottum Norvic. 


fii. p. 44. 


41. Mdp0a, Mdp0a, pepipvas. The repetition of the name con- 
veys an expression of affection and concern: xxii. 31; Acts ix. 4; 
Mt. vii. 21. Comp. Mk. ix. 36; Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 16, and 
see on viii. 24.1 The verb is a strong one, “thou art anxious,” 
and implies division and distraction of mind (epifw), which 
believers ought to avoid : Mt. vi. 25, 28, 31, 345 Lk. xil, II, 22, 
26; Phil. iv. 26. Comp. Pepa, vill. 14, xxi. 34, and especially 
I Pet. v. 7, where human anxiety (yépiyva) is set against Divine 
Providence (weAet). 

kat OopuBdty. “And art in a tumult, bustle.” The readings 
vary much, and certainty is not obtainable, respecting the central 
portion of Christ’s rebuke. The form BopyBalopar seems to occur 
nowhere else: tupBalw is fairly common: epi tavras tupBaleo Oat 
(Aristoph. Pax. 1007). An unusual word would be likely to be 
changed into a familiar one. In any case pepiurds refers to the 
mental distraction, and the second verb to the external agitation. 
Martha complains of having no one to help her; but it was by her 
own choice that she had so much to do. 


1 Repetitio nominis indictum est delectationis, aut movends intentionis ut 
audiret intentius (Aug.). D doubles veavicxe in vii. 14. It is not serving, 
but excess in it, that is rebuked; and this is not rebuked until Martha begins 
to find fault with her sister. See Wordsw. It is characteristic of Mary that 
she makes no reply, but leaves all to the Master. 
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The difference between @opvBdfy (8 BC DL) and tupBdfy (A P) is unim- 
portant : the question is as to the words which ought to stand between Mdp@a 
and Mapidu. As regards the first part the decision is not difficult. Nearly 
all Greek MSS. have pepiyvas cal OopyBdafy (or TupBdfy) wept médda after 
Mdp0a, and have ydp or oé after Mapid or Mapla. But on the evidence of 
certain Latin authorities (ab e ff,i Amb.) the Revisers and WH. give a place 
in the margin to OopvBdfy only after Mdp@a, with neither ydp nor 6é after 
Mapidj: and these same authorities with D omit all that lies between @opv- 
Bégy and Mapidu. This curt abrupt reading may be rejected. It is less easy 
to determine the second part. - We may reject éAlywy 6€ éorw xpela, which 
has very little support. Both this reading and évds 6€ éorw xpela 
(AC! PIT ATl) are probably corruptions of éAlywy dé éorw xpela 4 évds 
(SBC?L). The last might be a conflate reading from the other two, if 
the evidence did not show that it is older than é\lywy 6€ éorw xpela : it is 
found in Boh. and Aeth. and also in Origen. See Sanday, 4f¢. ad NV.T. 
p- 119. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ Martha, Martha, Mary hath chosen for herself the 
good part, which,” etc. 

dXiyov 8é éorw xpela 4 évds. The ddlywy is opposed to sept 
woA\d, and évés has a double meaning, partly opposed to zept 
mwoAAd, partly anticipatory of the dyay pepis. There was no need 
of an elaborate meal ; a few things, or one, would suffice! Indeed 
only one portion was necessary ;—that which Mary had chosen. 
Both xpela and pepis are used of food; 7a mpds tHv xpelav being 
necessaries as distinct from ra wpds tHv tpudyv. For pepis as a 
“portion” of food comp. Gen. xlili. 34; Deut. xviii. 8; 1 Sam. 
i. 4, ix. 23; Neh. viii. 12, xii. 47 ; Eccles. xi. 2, For pepés in the 
higher sense comp. Kvpuos 7) pepis ris KAnpovoulas pov (Ps. xv. 5). 
See also Ps. Ixxiil. 26, cxix. 57, cxlii. 5; Lam. iii. 24; Ps. Sol. v. 6, 
xiv. 3. 
Neither é\fywv nor évés can be masc., because the opposition is to wo\\d. 


And if the meaning were ‘‘ Few Zeop/e are wanted for serving, or only one,” 
we should require wuds, as only women are mentioned. 


42. Mapidp ydp. Explanation of évds, and hence the ydép. Not 
many things are needed, but only one, as Mary’s conduct shows. 


The ydp (8 BL A) would easily be smoothed into 6é (A CP), or omitted 
as difficult (D). Versions and Fathers support all three readings. WH. and 
RV. adopt ydp. 

thy dyaliy pepisa. “The good part.” No comparison is 
stated ; but it is implied that Martha’s choice is inferior. In com- 
parison with Mary’s it cannot be called “the good part,” or “the 
one thing” necessary, although it is not condemned as bad. Her 
distracting anxiety was the outcome of affection. ae pars 
Marthe non reprehenditur, sed Marie laudatur (Bede). Con- 
firmata Marie immunitas (Beng.). Comp. Jn. vi. 27. ; 


1 Comp. Lucian, ‘*But what if a guest at the same table neglects all that great 
variety of dishes, and chooses from those that are nearest to him one that suffices 
for his need, and is content with that alone, without even looking at all the rest, 
is not he the stronger and the better man?” (Cynic. 7). 
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Arts 08k ddatpeOjcetar adtis. ‘Which is of such a character 
as not to be taken away from her.” Activa vita cum corpore deficit. 
Quis enim in xterna patria panem esurienti porrigat, ubi nemo sitit? 
guts mortuum sepeliat, ubi nemo moritur? Contemplativa autem hic 
incipitur, ut in celesti patria perficiatur (Greg. Magn. in Ezech. 
ii. 34). 

The omission of the prep. before the gen. (§ BDL, e¢ ae, #//7 bilg) is 
unusial. Hence AC PIA etc. insert dz’ before airfjs (ad ea Vulg. fh. 


In this narrative of the two sisters in the unnamed village Lk. unconsciously 
supplies historical support to the Johannine account of the raising of Lazarus. 
If that miracle is to be successfully discredited, it is necessary to weaken the 
support which this narrative supplies. The Tiibingen school propose to resolve 
it into a parable, in which Martha represents Judaic Christianity, with its trust 
in the works of the Law; while Mary represents Pauline Christianity, reposing 
simply upon faith. Or, still more definitely, Martha is the impulsive Peter, 
Mary the philosophic Paul. But this is quite incredible. Even Lk. has not the 
literary skill to invent so exquisite a story for any purpose whatever. And 
Martha was not occupied with legal ceremonial, but with service in honour of 
Christ. This service was not condemned: it was her excitement and fault-find- 
ing that were rebuked. The story, whether an invention or not, is ill adapted 
to the purpose which is assumed as the cause of its production, 


XI. 1-18. §On Prayer. Lk. shows no knowledge of time or 
place, and it is possible that the paragraph ought to be placed 
earlier in the ministry. Mt. places the giving of the Lord’s Prayer 
much earlier, in the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 5-15). Both 
arrangements may be right. Christ may have delivered the Prayer 
once spontaneously to a large number of disciples, and again at 
the request of a disciple to a smaller group, who were not present 
on the first occasion. But if the Prayer was delivered only once, 
then it is Lk. rather than Mt. who gives the historic occasion 
(Neander, De Wette, Holtzmann, Weiss, Godet, etc. See Page, 
Expositor, 3rd series, vii. p. 433). Mt. might insert it to exemplify 
Christ’s teaching on prayer. Lk. would not invent this special 
incident. 

The section has three divisions, of which the second and third 
belong to the same occasion: the Lord’s Prayer (1-4) ; the Friend 
at Midnight (5-8); Exhortation to Perseverance in Prayer (9-13). 

1-4. The Lord’s Prayer. For abundant literature see Herzog, 
PRE. iv. p. 772; Keim, Jes. of az. iti. p. 337. For the 
liturgical use of the Prayer see D. Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1056; Kraus, 
Real-Enc. a. Chr. Alt.i. p. 562. 


Note the marks of Luke’s style: éyévero, év r@ elvat, elvat mpotevxo- 
pevov, elev mpds, elmev 5é, 7d Ka0” Huépay, adrol, raytl. The last 
three, which are in the Prayer itself, point to the conclusion that at least some 
of the differences in wording between this form and that in Mt. are due to Lk., 
and that the form in Mt. better represents the original, which would be in 
Aramaic. The differences cannot be accounted for by independent translation. 
The Greek of the two forms is too similar for that, especially in the use of the 
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perplexing word émovcios.. Both Evangelists must have had the Prayer in 
Greek. F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples adapted the Prayer for use on 
special occasions, either by alterations or additions, and that do¢4 forms exhibit 
the Prayer as changed for liturgical purposes, émtovotos being one of these later 
features (Zexts & Studies, vol. i. No. 3, Camb. 1891). 


1. mpoceuxdspevov. See Introd. § 6.i.b. That this was at dawn, 
or at one of the usual hours of prayer, is conjecture. Nothing is 
known of a form of prayer taught by the Baptist; but Rabbis 
sometimes drew up such forms for their disciples. 

2. etmev 8é adtois. The disciple had said SiSafov jas, and 
Jesus includes all in His reply. 


After rpocetxno0e D inserts much from Mt. vi. 7, and in the Lat. has the 
form multiloquentia for multiloquium : putant enim quidam quia in multilo- 
quentia sua exandientur. 


Ndtep. There is little doubt that the texts of Lk. which give 
the more full form of the Prayer have been assimilated to Mt. by 
inserting the three clauses which Lk. omits.!_ The temptation to 
supply supposed deficiencies would be very strong ; for the copyists 
would be familiar with the liturgical use of the longer form, and 
would regard the abbreviation of such a prayer as intolerable. The 
widespread omission is inexplicable, if the three clauses are genuine; 
the widespread insertion is quite intelligible, if they are not. The 
express testimony of Origen, that in the texts of Lk. known to him 
the clauses were wanting, would in itself be almost conclusive ; and 
about the second and third omitted clauses we have the express 
testimony of Augustine also (Zuchir. cxvi.: see Wordsworth’s 
Vulg. zz Joco). Syr-Sin. has “Father, hallowed be Thy name. 
And Thy kingdom come. <Avd give us the continual bread of every 
tay. And forgive us our sins; avd we also, we forgive everyone 
who is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation.” A few 
authorities, which omit the rest, add jév to Ilérep, and four have 
sancte for noster (ac ff, i). 

In O.T. God is seldom spoken of as a Father, and then in 
reference to the nation (Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixiii. 16; Jer. iii. 4, 19, 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6, ii, 10), not to the individual. In this, as in 
many things, the Apocrypha links O.T. with N.T. Individuals 
begin to speak of God as their Father (Wisd. ii. 16, xiv. 3 ; Ecclus. 
Xxili. 1. 4, li. 10; Tobit xiii. 4; 3 Mac. vi. 3), but without showing 


1 For the details of the evidence see Sanday, 4f/. ad N.T. p. 119. In 
general it is NBL, Vulg. Arm., Orig. Tert., which omit the clauses in ques- 
tion ; but § is on the other side with regard to yevynO4rw 7d OéAypd cov, K.T.r. 
Other authorities omit one or more of the clauses. Those which contain the 
clauses vary as to the wording of the first two. ‘‘ Neither accident nor intention 
can adequately account for such clear evidence as there is in favour of so large an 
omission, if S. Luke’s Gospel had originally contained the clauses in question” 
(Hammond, Zextual Criticism applied to N.T. p. 83, Oxford, 1890). 
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what right they have to consider themselves sons rather than 
servants. Christ gave His disciples eovoiav réxva @cod yeveo dar 
(Jn. i. 12; comp. iii. 3; Rom. viii. 23; Gal. iv. 5). But we must ~ 
notice how entirely free from Jewish elements the Prayer is. It is ; 
not addressed to the “ Lord God of Israel,” nor does it ask for | 
blessings upon Israel. See Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 416. 

dyac@ytw. “Let it be acknowledged to be holy, treated as 
holy, venerated.” Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 15; Is. xxix. 23; Ezek. -xx. 41, 
XXXVili. 23; Ecclus. xxxiil. (xxxvi.) 4. ‘ 

7 dvoud cov. A common expression in both O.T. and N.T. 
It is not a mere periphrasis for God. It suggests His revealed 
attributes and His relation to us. Comp. of dyardvres 7d évopa 
cov (Ps. v. 12); of yeyvwoxovtes 6 Gvoud cov (Ps. ix. 11) 3 od BeBy- 
Awoes TO dvoua 76 Gyrov (Lev. xviii. 21). It is freq. in Ps. Sod. (v. 1, 
Vii. 5, Vili. 31, ix. 18, xv. 4, etc.). Codex D adds to this. petition 
the words é¢’ yds, super nos, which may be an independent addi- 
tion, or a survival of the petition for the coming of the Spirit of 
which there are traces elsewhere.? 

€MOdtw 4 Baotela cov. It is asserted that in bibl. Grk. Baou- 
Aeva is the abstract noun, not of BacAcds, but of Kvpios, and should 
therefore be rendered “dominion” rather than “kingdom.” Had 
“kingdom” been meant, fac’Aecov would have been more distinct, 
a word current then, and still the only designation in modern 
Greek. The petition therefore means, “Thy sway be extended 
from heaven to this world (now ruled by the adversary), so as tov 
extirpate wickedness.” See A. N. Jannaris in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 1894, p. 585. For Rabbinical parallels to these first two 
petitions see Wetst. on Mt. vi. 9, 10. 


—_ 


For such mixed forms as é\@d7w, which is specially common, see on i. 59. 


8. From prayers for the glory of God and the highest good of 
all we pass on to personal needs. 

tov émovovov. We are still in ignorance as to the origin and 
exact meaning of this remarkable word. It appears here first in 
Greek literature, and is the only epithet in the whole Prayer. And 
it is possible that in the original Aramaic form there was nothing 


1There is evidence from Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 26), from Gregory 
Nyssen (De Ovat. Dom. ed. Krabinger, p. 60), and from an important cursive 
(Cod. Ev. 604 = 700 Gregory), elaborately edited by Hoskier (1890), that the 
Lord’s Prayer in Lk. sometimes contained a petition for the gift of the Spirit, 
instead either of ‘‘ Thy kingdom come” or of ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name.” In 
Gregory and Cod. Zv. 604 the petition runs thus: ’E\0érw 7d mvedud cov [7d 
dytov] ed’ jas kal cabapicdrw huds ; but in Gregory 7d dyov is doubtfu' This 
addition may have been made when the Prayer was used at the laying on of 
hands, and thus have got into some texts of Lk. Chase in Zexts & Studies, 
i, 3, p. 28. The é¢’ judas of D may have come from this addition. Comp. Zu 
uns komme dein Reich. 
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equivalent to it. The presence of the ¢ (émovewos, not érovatos, 
makes the derivation from éreival, érdv, or éai and ovcia very 
doubtful. With Grotius, Scaliger, Wetstein, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Meyer, Bishop Lightfoot, and others, we may suppose that évovovos 
comes from éruév, perhaps with special reference to 7 érvodca, “ the 
coming day.” The testimony of the most ancient Versions is 
strongly in favour of the derivation from émévar and of a meaning 
having reference to “#me, whether “of to-morrow,” or “that 
cometh,” or “for the coming day,” or “daily,” “continual,” or 
“for the day.” 

Jerome found guotidianum as the translation both in Mt, and Lk. He sub- 
stituted supersubstantialem in Mt. and left guotedcanum in Lk., thus producing 
a widespread impression that the Evangelists use different words. Cod. Gall. 
has supersubstantialem in Lk. See Lft. On a Fresh Revision of the N.T. 
App. i. pp. 218-260, 3rd ed. For the other views see McClellan, Zhe V.7. 
pp. 632-647. Chase confirms Lft., and contends that (1) This petition refers to 
bodily needs ; (2) The epithet is temporal, not qualitative ; (3) The epithet is 
not part of the original form of the petition, and is due to liturgical use ; (4) All 
the phenomena may be reasonably explained if we assume that the clause origin- 
ally was ‘‘Give us our (07 the) bread of the day” (Zexts & Studies, i. 3, 
Pp: 42-53). 

Jannaris contends that the word has nothing to do with time atall. He 
points to the use in LXX of zrepiovctos in the sense of ‘‘ constituting a property ” 
(Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, xxvi. 18), as obviously coined from zreptov- 
ola, ‘‘ wealth, abundance,” for the translation of the Hebrew segu//a, And he 
interprets, ‘‘ Ask not for bread zepovctov, to be treasured up as wealth (segudla, 
Onoavpés), but for bread émvovcrov, mere bread.” Accordingly the term ézuov- 
tos is a new formation coined for the purpose, on the analogy of, and as a direct 
allusion and contrast to, meptovovos, that is, intended to imply the opposite 
meaning. He considers that the formation 7repovcves was apparently facilitated 
by the existence of such words as mAovovos, éxovctos, €PeNovovos, and that it was 
the existence of meprovotos which produced the form émro%eses instead of émovctos. 
So also in the main Tholuck. 


Si8ou jpiv. “Continually give to us,” instead of dds in Mt. 
The change of tense brings with it a corresponding change of 
adverb: didov jiv 13 Ka0” hpepav for dds uty ojwepov: “ continually 
give day by day” for “Give once for all to-day.” In N.T. 76 xaé’ 
npépayv is peculiar to Lk. (xix. 47; Acts xvii. 11). This fact and 
the insertion of his favourite wavré with ddeiAovr, and the substi- 
tution of his favourite cat adroé for kai jets with ddiomer, incline 
us to believe that some of the differences between this form of the 
Prayer and that in Mt. are due to Lk. himself. The petition in 
Lk. embraces more than the petition in Mt. In Mt. we pray, 
“Give us to-day our bread for the coming day,” which in the morn- 
ing would mean the bread for that day, and in the evening the 
bread for the next day. In Lk. we pray, “Continually give us 
day by day our bread for the coming day.” One stage in advance 
is asked for, but no more: “one step enough for me.” 


D here has ovjepov, and most Latin texts have Aodze. But Codd. A niat. 
Gat. Turon. Germ. 2 support 7d Kad’ juépay with cotzdie or guotidie, 
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4. ras duaptias fav. Mt. has 7a dderypata yuay, and there 
is reason for believing that Mt. is here closer to the Aramaic 
Original. The é¢edAovte of Lk. points to this, and sy does ryv 
Speriyv juov in the Didaché (viii. 2). Anyone accustorned to LXX- 
would be likely to prefer the familiar des ras duaprias (Ps. xxiv. 18; 
comp. Num. xiv. 19; Ex. xxxii. 32; Gen. 1. 17), even if iess literal. 
Moreover, édecAjuara would be more likely to be misunderstood 
by Gentile readers. te 

kat yap adrot dpiouey. For this Mt. has ds cal iets abyxaper. 
The Old Syriac has the future in hoth Mt. and Lk., and in Lk. it 
has what may be the original form of the petition: ‘“ Remit to us, 
and we also will remit.” ‘Tertullian seems to have had the future 
in his mind when he wrote Dedctoribus denique dimissuros nos in 
oratione profitemur (De FPudic. ii.), If this is correct, adloper is 
closer to the original than a¢yxayev is. But the connexion is the 
same, whether we ask for forgiveness because, we Aave forgiven, or 
because we do forgive, or because we wi// forgive. It was a Jewish 
saying, Dies expiationts non expiationis donec cum proximis in gratiam 
redteris. 


The form d¢lw is found Mk. i. 34, xi. 16; Rev. xi. 9. Comp. ovvlw, Mt. 
xiii. 13 ; WH. ii. App. p. 167. 


mavtt dheidovte piv. Here the rots éferAeraus 7uav of Mt. looks 
more like the original form, as being simpler. The introduction 
of zavvi is in harmony with Lk.’s usage: see on Vi. 30, Vii. 35, ix. 43. 

eicevéyxys. “ Bring into.” The verb occurs five times in Lk. 
(v. 18, 19, xii. 11 ; Acts xvii. 20) and thrice elsewhere (Mt. vi. 13 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 7; Heb. xiii. 11) ; and everywhere, except in the Lord’s 
Prayer, it is rendered in AV. by “bring,” not “lead.” Jn Lk. 
eioayewv is also very common (ii. 27, xiv. 21, xxii. 54; Acts vil. 45, 
ix. 8, etc.). The latter word implies guidance more strongly than 
eirépewv does. For examples of the petition comp. xxii. 40, 46; 
Mk. xiv. 38; Mt. xxvi. 41. The inconsistency between this peti- 
tion and Jas. i. 2 is only apparent, not real. This petition refers 
especially to the internal solicitations of the devil, as is shown by 
the second half of it, as given in Mt., “ but deliver us from the evil 
one.”1 §, James refers chiefly to external trials, such as poverty 
of intellect (i. 5), or of substance (i. 9), or persecution (ii. 6, 7). 
Moreover, there is no inconsistency in rejoicing in temptations 
when God in His wisdom allows them to molest us, and yet pray- 
ing to be preserved from such trials, because of our natural weak- 
ness. Aug. Z%. cxxi. 14, cxlv. 7, 8; Hooker, Zccles. Pol. v. 48. 13. 


1 Gregory Nyssen goes so far as to make 6 mecpaoués a name for the devil : 
Gpa 6 meipacuts re Kal 6 movypds ev 7 Kal Kara Thy onpaclay éorl (De Orat, 
Dom. v., Migne, xliv. 1192). So also Nilus, the friend and pupil of Chrysose 
tom: metpacuods pev Aéyerat Kal avrds 6 did Boros (Zp. 1., Migne, lxxix. 573). 
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There is a very early Latin gloss on e mos znducas which found its way into 
the text of the Prayer itself. Quzs mom sinet nos deduct in temptationem ? asks 
Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. iv. 26). Ne patiaris mos induct, or me passus fueris 
induct nos, is Cyprian’s form (De Dom. Orat. xxv.). Augustine says, Multi pre- 
cando tta dicunt, Ne nos patiaris enduct tn temptationem (De Serm. Dom. ix. 30, 
Migne, xxxiv. 1282; De Dono Persev. Migne, xlv. 1000). And several MSS. of 
the Old Latin have these or similar readings (Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. ii. 
Oxford, 1886, p. 32). Dionysius of Alexandria explains the petition as meaning 
this: kal 6% kal wh eloevéyxns tuds eis meipacudy, To0r’ eoTt wh édsns Tuas 
épreagiv els retpacudv (Migne, x. 1601). Evidently the idea of God’s leading 
us into temptation was from early times felt to be a difficulty; and this gloss 
may have been used first in private prayer, then in the liturgies, and thence have 
found its way into Latin texts of the Gospels. 

Jannaris contends that this is not a gloss, but a correct translation of the 
Greek. He holds that in the time of Christ the active of this verb was fast 
acquiring the force of the middle, and that elceveyxeiy = eloevéyxacOa, ‘‘ to 
have one brought into.” The petition then means, ‘‘ Have us not brought into 
temptation.” And he suggests that the true reading may be the middle, elce- 
véyxy, to which s has been added by a mistake. The evidence, however, is too 
uniform for that to be probable, 

There is yet another gloss, which probably has the same origin, viz. the 
wish to avoid the difficulty of the thought that God leads us into temptation : 
ne inducas nos in temptationem quam ferre non possumus (Jerome 7 Ezech. 
xlviii. 16; comp. Hilary zz Ps. cxviii.). Pseudo-Augustine combines the 
two: xe patiaris nos induct tn temptationem quam ferre non possumus (Serm. 
Ixxxiv.). ‘‘ The fact that these glosses occur in writers who are separated from 
each other in time and circumstance, and that they are found in Liturgies be- 
longing to different families, shows very clearly that they must be due to very 
early liturgical usage” (Chase, pp. 63-69). That Lk. omitted dAAd picae 
jas dd rod movnpod because he saw that deliverance from the tempter is in- 
cluded in preservation from temptation, is less probable than that this clause 
was wanting (very possibly for this reason) in the liturgical form which he 
gives, All authorities here, and the best authorities in Mt., omit the doxology, — 
which is no doubt a liturgical addition to the Prayer. See Treg. on Mt. 
vi. 13. 


5-8. §The Parable of the Friend at Midnight. This parable 
is parallel to that of the Unjust Judge (xviii. 1-8). Both of 
them are peculiar to Lk., whose Gospel is in a special sense 
the Gospel of Prayer; and they both teach that prayer must 
be importunate and persevering. So far as they differ, the one 
shows that prayer is never out of season, the other that it is sure 
to bring a blessing and not a curse. 

5,6. Tis €§ buav. The sentence is irregularly constructed : 
2 the interrogative is lost in the prolongation of the sentence; 
2) the future (é£e, ropetcerax) drifts into the deliberative subjunc- 
tive (ciy), which in some texts has been corrected to the future 
(épet). Excepting Mt. vi. 27, ris e€ dudy is peculiar to Lk. (xii. 
25, xiv. 28, xv. 4; xvii. 7). Win. xli. 4. b, p. 357. Excepting Mk. 
Xill. 35, wecovv«rtov is peculiar to Lk. (Acts xvi. 25, xx. 7). In 
the East it is common to travel by night to avoid the heat. 

Hide, xpiodv pot tpets dprous. As distinct from dSaveiZo (“I 
lend on interest” as a matter of business), xéxpyyu, which occurs 
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here-only in N.T., is “I allow the use of” as a friendly act. There 
is no need to seek any meaning in the number three. For rapa- 
rlOnpe of food comp. ix. 16; Mk. vi. 41, viii. 6. 

7. M1 pou kétous mdpexe. It is the trouble that he minds, not 
the parting with the bread. When he has once got up (dvaords, 
ver. 8), he gives him as much as he wants. For xéqous mapéxew 
comp. Mt. xxvi. 10; Mk. xiv. 6; Gal. vi. 17; and for xdzos see 
Lft. ZpA. p. 26. 


pet énod els thy Kolryy elotv. Prep. of motion after verb of rest; 
comp. Mk. [ii. 1], x. 10; Acts viii. 40: and plur. verb after neut. plur., 
the persons being animate; comp. Mt. x. 21; Mk. iii, 11, v. 13. Win. 1. 


4. b, pp. 516, 518, lviii. 3. B, p. 646. 

8. et «af. As distinct from «al ei, ef kal implies that the supposition 
is a fact, “‘although”: xviii. 4; 2 Cor. xii. 11, vii. 8; 1 Pet. iii, 14. For 
eixal.. . yecomp. xviii. 4, 5; Win. liii. 7. b, p. 554. 

ov Séce, “ Will refuse to rise and give.” The negative is part of the 
verb and is not affected by the ef. Otherwise we should have had yj: xvi. 31, 
xviii. 4; Rom. viii. 9; Mt. xxvi. 42; 1 Cor. vii. 9. The use is classical. 
Soph. 47. 1131. Simcox, Lang. of N.T. p. 184; Win. lv. 2. ¢, p. 599. 

dud ye. In N.T. ye is rare, except as strengthening other particles: 
xviii. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 8: ‘* At least because of.” 


dveiSiav. ‘Absence of aidds, shamelessness”; Ecclus. xxv. 
22; here only in N.T. ‘ 

9-13. Exhortation to Perseverance in Prayer, based on the 
preceding parable and confirmed (11-13) by personal experience. 
Mt. has the same almost verbatim as part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (vii. 7-11). 

9. Kdy® Gpiv Myo. “Zalso say to you”: the éys is emphatic 
by being expressed, the iyuiv by position; contrast ver. 8, and 
see on xvi. 9. The parable teaches them; /esus also teaches 
them. The parable shows how the urgent supplicant fared; the 
disciples may know how /Zey will fare. The three commands are 
obviously taken from the parable, and they form a climax of in- 
creasing earnestness. They are all pres. imperat. “ Continue 
asking, seeking, knocking.” Comp. Jn. xvi. 24; Mt. xxi. 22; Mk. 
M24. 

10. AapBdver . . . ebpioxer. The parallel with ver. 9 would 
be more exact if these two verbs, as well as dvovyjoera, were 
futures. But here, as in Mt. vii. 8, dvofyerar (BD) is possibly 
the true reading 

11. tov watépa. “As being his father.” Mt. has dvOpwzos, 
“as a human being,” or (more simply) “person.” The construc- 
tion is broken, and can scarcely be rendered literally. ‘Of which 
of you as being his father will the son ask for a fish? Will he 
for a fish hand him a serpent?” ‘The question ought to have 
continued, “and for a fish receive a serpent”; but the abrupt 
change to the father’s side of the transaction is very emphatic. 
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For py interrog. when a negative reply is expected comp. Vv. 34, 
%. £5, KV. G, Xxl. 35: 

ph émddce. ‘Will he give over, hand to him”: xxiv. 30, 42, 
Acts xv. 30. 


The text is confused, and it is doubtful whether we ought to have two 
pairs, as in Mt., or three. If two, they are not the same two as in Mt, 
There we have the loaf and the stone with the fish and the serpent. Here 
we have the fish and the serpent with the egg and the scorpion. But perhaps 
before these we ought to have the loaf and the stone, although B and some 
other authorities omit. The insertion from Mt., however, is more intelligible 
than the omission. 


12. cxopiov. x. 19; Rev. ix. 3, 9, 10; Deut. viii. 15; Ezek. 
ii. 6. When its limbs are closed round it, it is egg-shaped. 
Bread, dried fish, and hardboiled eggs are ordinary food in the 
East. It is probable that some of these pairs, especially “a stone 
for a loaf,” were proverbial expressions. ‘A scorpion for a fish,” 
dytit mepxns cKopziov, seems to have been a Greek proverb. The 
meaning here is, that in answer to prayer God gives neither what 
is useless (a stone) nor what is harmful (a serpent or scorpion). 

13. wovnpot Smépyovtes. ‘Being evil from the first, evil 
already”: much stronger than dvres (Mt.). J//ustre testimonium 
de peccato originali (Beng.). See on viii. 41 and xxiii. 50. 

Sdpara, Mt. vii. 11; Eph. iv. 8; Phil. iv. 17. The word is 
very freq. in LXX, where it represents ten different Hebrew 
words. 

6 é§ odpavod. Pregnant construction for 6 év otpdvw é¢ odpavod 
Sdoev: comp. ix. 61; Col. iv. 16. Win. lxvi. 6, p. 784. With 
the assurance here given comp. aireirw wapa tod didovros @cod wacw 
dtAGs Kal py dvedifovros (Jas. i. 5). The change from émddoe 
to dwoe. in both Lk. and Mt. is noteworthy: the idea of “hand- 
ing over” would here be out of place. 

mveipa dyov. See on i. 15. Mt. has dyafa: One of the 
latest maintainers of the theory that Lk. is strongly influenced by 
Ebionism, remarks on this difference between Mt. and Lk., 
“From this important deviation in Luke’s version of this passage 
. we learn that the course of thought is from the material to the 
spiritual: temporal mercies, even daily bread, are transcended 
altogether. . . . This is one of the most important passages in 
Ike that can be cited in support of an Ebionite source for much 
ot his Gospel.” This may well be correct: in which case the 
t tal annount of support is not strong. 


PD and some other authorities have dyaOdv Séua here. Hence various 
senflations: mvedua dyalbv (L8), donum donum spiritus sancti (Aeth.). 
From donum datum (bcd ff, ilr), dona data (a), spiritum bonum (Vulg.), 
spiritum bonum datum (E), etc. Assimilation to the first half of the verse 
as the source of corruption. 
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14-26. The Dumb Demoniac and the Blasphemy of the 
Pharisees. Mt. xii. 22-30; Mk. iii. 19-27. 

14. Sapdvov kwpdv. The demon is called dumb because it 
made the man dumb: Mt. has ruddAdv kai xkwddv. When the 
demon is cast out, it is the man who speaks, eAdAyncev 6 Kwdds. 
For éyéveto see p. 45. 

atpacav. Stupebant (a, il), obstupebant (b), stupuerunt (ff). 
Mt. has éficravro. The combination of dumbness and blindness 
with possession made them suppose that no exorcist could succeed 
in such acase. Probably the man was deaf also, so that there 
seemed to be no avenue through which the exorcist could com- 
municate with a victim who could neither see him, nor hear him, 
nor reply to his manipulations. 

15. twés 8é €& aitay eiway. This is very vague. Mt. says 
ot Papioator, and Mk. still more definitely of ypayparets oi dd 
*IepoooAvpwv KataBdvres. They had probably come on purpose to 
watch Him and oppose Him. It was at Jerusalem about this time 
that they had said, “ Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil,” and, 
“ He hath a devil, and is mad” (Jn. vill. 48, x. 20). 

"Ev BeefeBotA. “In the power of B.” The orthography, 
etymology, and application of the name are uncertain. Here, wv. 
18,19; Mt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27, 8B have Bee{eBotbd, and B has this 
Mk. iii. 22. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and nowhere 
at all in O.T. With the form BeeAfeBovrA comp. Baad priav 
(2 Kings i. 2, 3, 6) and Mviav (Jos. Anz. ix. 2. 1) for Beelzebub = 
“Lord of flies.” But BeeAfeBov8 is found in no Greek MS. of 
N.T., and the form Zee/zebub owes its prevalence to the Vulgate ; 
but even there some MSS. have Jeelzebul. With the termination 
-BovB the connexion with the Ekronite god of flies must be 
abandoned. BeeAfeBovA may mean either, “ Lord of the dwelling,” 
i.e. of the heavenly habitation, or, ‘‘ Lord of dung,” z.e. of idolatrous 
abomination. “Lord of idols,” “ Prince of false gods,” comes close 
to “Prince of the demons.” D.4.? art. “Beelzebub.” It is un- 
certain whether the Jews identified Beelzebub with Satan, or 
believed him to be a subordinate evil power. Unless xili. 32 refers 
to later instances, Lk. mentions no more instances of the casting 
out of demons after this charge of casting them out by diabolical 
assistance. 

16. metpdfovres. The demand for a mere wonder to compel 
conviction was a renewal of the third temptation (iv. 9-12). Comp. 
Jn. ii. 18, vi. 30. 

17. 7d Stavoypara. Thoughts,” not “ machinations,” a mean- 
ing which the word nowhere has. Here only in N.T., but freq. 
in LXX and classical: Prov. xiv. 14, xv. 24; Is. lv. 9; Ezek. xiv 
3, 4; Plat. Prot. 348 D; Sym. 210 D. 

otkos él ofkov. Mt. xii. 25 and Mk. iii. 25 do not prove that 
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Stapeprobels is here to be understood. In that case we should 
expect éf’ éaurdv or xaf’ éavrod rather than émi ofkov. Comp. 
minrew émi tt, viii. 6, xiii. 4, xx. 18, xxill, 30. It is better, with 
Vulg. (domus supra domum cadet) and Luth. (ein Haus fallet uber 
das andere), to keep closely to the Greek without reference to Mt. 
xii, 28 or Mk. iii. 25. We must therefore regard the clause as an 
enlargement of épypotra:: “house falleth on house”; or possibly 
“house after house falleth.” Comp. vais te vyi mpooémmre 
(Thuc. ii. 84. 3). Wetst. quotes ripyor dé wipyos évérurrov 
(Aristid. Rhodiac. p. 544). In this way Lk. gives one example, a 
divided kingdom ; Mk. two, kingdom and house ; Mt. three, kingdom, 
city, and house. 


In class. Grk. él after verbs of falling, adding, and the like is commonly 
followed by the dat. In bibl. Greek the acc. is more common: Avany éml 
vagy (Phil. ii. 27); AlOos em) ALOov (Mt. xxiv. 2); dvoulay éml rhy dvoulay 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28); dyyeAla éml dyyeMav (Ezek. vii. 26). In Is. xxviii. 10 we 
have both acc. and dat., OAlpw él OAlyev, édalda em’ édrrlde. 


18, et 8€ kal 6 Xatravas. Satan also is under the dominion of 
the same law, that division leads to destruction. The fondness 
of Lk. for 8 xai is again manifest: see on ili. 9. Contrast «i 
cai in ver. 8. Here xai belongs to 6 Zar. and means “also.” 
Burton, § 282. Mt. and Mk. here have simply kai «i. 

dtu héyere. Elliptical: “Z use this language, because ye say,” 
etc. Comp. Mk. iii. 30, and see on vil. 47. 

19, An argumentum ad hominem. 

oi viol bpav. First with emphasis. See Acts xix. 13 and Jos. 
Ant. viii. 2. 5 for instances of Jewish exorcisms; and comp. Azz. 
vi. 8.2; B. J. vii. 6. 3; Tobit viii. 1-3; Justin M. Z7y. Ixxxv. ; 
Apol, ii. 6; 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 23. 

20. «i 8é év SaxTdAw Ocod.1 As distinct from the charms and 
incantations used by Jewish exorcists, who did not rely simply 
upon the power of God. Mt. has éyv rvevpart @eod. Lk. seems 
to be fond of Hebraistic anthropomorphisms: i. 51, 66, 73. But 
it is not likely that “the jimger of God” indicates the ease with 
which it is done. Comp. Exod. viii. 19, xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10; 
Ps, viii. 4. 

epbacev ef’ tnas, In late Greek, ¢8dévw followed by a preposition 
commonly loses all notion of priority or surprise, and simply means “ arrive 
at, attain to”: Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16; 2 Cor. x. 14; 1 Thes. ii. 16; 
Dan. iv. 19. In 1 Thes. iv. 15 it is not followed by a preposition, and that 
is perhaps the only passage in N.T. in which the notion of anticipating 


survives. Here Vulg. and many Lat. texts have prevenct, while ag has 
antecepavit ; but many others have Zervenzt, and d has adpropinquavit. 





1 The éyd after ef d¢ (D) or after Geos (BC LR) is of doubtful authority: 


in the one case it probably comes from ver. 19, in the other it may come from 
Mt. xii. 28. 
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21. Stay & ioxupds Kalwadtopévos. Here Lk. is very different 
from Mt. xii. 29 and Mk. iii. 27, while they resemble one another. 
“The strong one” is Satan, and the parable is very like Is. xlix. 
24-26, which may be the source of it. Luther is certainly wrong 
in translating, Wenn ein starker Gewapneter: xabwrdvcpevos is an 
epithet of 6 iocxvpds. Coverdale is similar: “a stronge harnessed 
man.” RV. restores the much ignored article: “¢He strong man 
fully armed.” : 

thy éautod addjv. “ His own homestead.” Mt. and Mk, have 
oixtav. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 3, 58; Mk. xiv. 54, xv. 16; Jn. xviii. 15. 
Meyer contends that in all these places atAy retains its meaning 
of “court, courtyard,” as in Mt. xxvi. 69; Mk. xiv. 66; Lk. 
xxil. 55. But there is no hint here that “our Lord encountered 
Satan in the aiA7 of the High Priest.” For 1a imdpxovra see on 
Vili. 3: substantia ejus (d), facultates ejus (a,C), ea que possidet 
(Vulg.). Mt. and Mk. have ra oxevy. 


22. éwav 5é. Note the change from ray with pres. subj. to érd» with 
aor. sub., and comp. xp} 6é, Srav mév riOijobe rods vopmous . . . oKdmey, 
éredav O¢ O7c0e, puddtrrew (Dem. p- 525, 11); ‘‘ whenever you are enact- 
ing... after you have enacted.” So here: ‘‘ Ad/ the while that the 
strong man is on guard... but after a stronger has come.” In ver. 34 
both grav and érdv have pres. subj.; in Mt. ii. 8 érdy has aor. subj.3 and 
éxdy occurs nowhere else in N.T. ; 


icxupétepos atrod éwehOdv. This is Christ: darexdvoduevos ras 
dpxas kal ras éfovaolas erypdrurey ev mappycig OprapBevoas aibrovs 
(Col. ii. 15). For érépxouar in a hostile sense comp. 1 Sam, 
xxx. 23; Hom. // xii. 136, xx. 91. See on i. 35. Here Mt, 
and Mk. have eiceA Oar. 

Thy mavoTtAlay adtod atper ep’ 7 émerolfer. Because it had been 
so efficacious. Comp. Eph. vi. 11. 

ta oxida adtod. Bengel explains, gue Satanas genert humano 
eripuerat, identifying 7a oxdAa with rd. irdpxovra (ver. 21: comp. 
Esth. iii. 13). But 74 oxdAa may be identified with tiv wavorAiav, 
In either case Christ makes the powers of hell work together for the 
good of the faithful. Some who identify 74 oxiAa with r& trdpxovra 
interpret both of the souls which Satan has taken captive, and 
especially of demoniacs. Comp. rév icxup&v pepret oxdAa (Is. lili, 12). 

28. 6 ph dv per épod Kar epod éoriv. Verbatim as Mt. xii. 30. 
The connexion with what precedes seems to be that the contest 
between Christ and Satan is such that no one can be neutral. 
But that the warning is specially addressed to those who accused 
Him of having Beelzebub as an ally (ver. 15), or who demanded 
a sign (ver. 16), is less evident. See on ix. 50. 

ouvéyov. Comp. iii. 17, xii. 17, 18 But the metaphor is 
perhaps not from gathering seed and fruit, but from collecting a 
flock of sheep, or a band of followers. Comp. ovwedya ois 
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éoxopmurpévous (Artem. Oneir. i. 56. 1). Hillel had said, “ Whoso 
revileth the Name, his name perisheth; and whoso doth not in- 
crease it, diminisheth.” 


cxoprlte, Ionic and Hellenistic for the more classical oxeddvvups 5 
comp. Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32; 1 Mac. vi. 54; 2 Sam. xxii. 15. 


24-26. Almost verbatim as Mt. xii. 43-45, where see Alford. It 
is not likely that there is any reference to the success of the Jewish 
exorcists, as being only temporary, and leading to an aggravation 
of the evil. The disastrous conclusion is the result, not of the 
imperfect methods of the exorcist, but of the misconduct of the 
exorcized. The case of a demoniac who is cured and then allows 
himself to become repossessed is made a parable to illustrate the 
case of a sinner who repents of his sins, but makes no effort to 
acquire holiness. Such an one proves the impossibility of being 
neutral. He flees from Satan without seeking Christ, and thus 
falls more hopelessly into the power of Satan again. 

24, toi dvOpdmov. ‘The man” who had been afflicted by it. 

SU dviSpwv témwv. “Through wazer/ess places” (Tyn. RV.). 
The wilderness is the reputed house of evil spirits; Tobit viii. 3, 
where Vulg. has Angelus apprehendit demonium, et religavit illud 
in deserto superioris Aegypii, Comp. Bar. iv. 35; Lev. xvi. 10; Is. 
xiii, 21; Rev. xviii. 2.) 

dvdravow. Cessation” from wandering (Gen. viii. 9): the 
demon seeks a soul to rest in. In LXX dévdravois is common of 
the sabbath-rest: Exod. xvi. 23, xxiii. 12; Lev. xxiii. 3, etc. The 
punctuation is here uncertain. We may put no comma after dvd- 
mavow and make ju ebpicxov co-ordinate with Cyrotv: “seeking rest 
and finding none.” This necessitates a full stop at ctpioxov and 
the admission of rére before A€yer as genuine. But rére (8° B LB) 
is probably an insertion from Mt. xii. 44 (om. AC D R, Vulg. Aeth. 
Arm.); and, if it be omitted, we must place a comma after dvd- 
mavow and take y2) etpioxov with Aéye. This is to be preferred. 

ph ebpioxoy [réte] Neyer. “ Because he doth not find it [then] he 
saith.” 

els roy otkdy pou d0ev €&j Nov. He still calls it “my house.” No 
one élse has taken it, and he was not driven out of it; he “went 
out.” No mention is made of exorcism or expulsion. 

25. [cxohdtovra]. This also may be an insertion fr. Mt., but 
the evidence is stronger than for rére (SS BCLRI, Aeth. flr). 
Tisch. omits; WH. bracket the word. If it is genuine, it is 
placed first as the main evil. It is “standing idle,” not occupied 


1 See Gregory Nazianzen’s interpretation of ‘‘ waterless places” as the un- 
baptized ; ‘‘dry of the divine stream” (Oration on Holy Baptism, xxxv. 3 Post- 
Nicene Library, vii. p. 373). For the application of the parallel to the Jews, 
the Christian Church, and individuals, see Alford on Mt. xii. 44, piss 
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by any new tenant. The Holy Spirit has not been made a guest 
in place of the evil spirit. 

cecapwpévoy Kal Kexoopnpéevov. Ready to attract any passer-by, 
however undesirable. The three participles form a climax, and 
perhaps refer to the physical and mental improvement in the man. 
There is much for the demon to ruin once more, but there is no 
protection against his return. He brings companions to share the 
enjoyment of this new work of destruction, and to make it complete 
and final. ’ 


The verb capdw (cdpov=‘*a broom”) is a later form of calpw, and occurs 
again xv. 8. For xexoounuévov comp. Rev. xxi. 2. 


26. rapodapSdve. Comp. ix. 10, 28, xviii. 313; Acts xv. 39. 
Here again we have a climax. He brings additional spirits, more 
evil than himself, seven in number. Comp. the seven that went 
out from Mary of Magdala (viii. 2). Here in the best texts érra 
comes last, in Mt. first. In either case the word is emphatic. 
See Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xii. 43, Migne, cxx. 478. 

eiceMdvta katoxet. There is nothing to oppose them; “they 
enter in and settle there,” taking up a permanent abode: xiii. 43 
Acts i. 19, 20, ii. 9, 14, iv. 16, etc. The verb is freq. in bibl. Grk., 
esp. in Acts and Apocalypse. In the Catholic and Pauline Epp. it 
is used of the Divine indwelling (Jas. iv. 5; 2 Pet. ili. 13; Eph. iii, 
17; Col. i. 19, li. 9). Contrast mapouxety of a temporary sojourn 
(xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. a; Gen. xxi. 23). In Gen. xxxvii. 1 both verbs 
occur. 

xelpova, Tov mpdtwy. The expression is proverbial ; Mt. xxvii. 64. 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20; Heb. x. 29; Jn. v. 14. Lk. omits the words 
which show the primary application of the parable: Otrws éorau kat 
TH yeved. tabTy TH tovnpd. The worship of idols had been exorcized, 
but that demon had returned as the worship of the letter, and with 
it the demons of covetousness, hypocrisy, spiritual pride, uncharit- 
ableness, faithlessness, formalism, and fanaticism. 

27, 28. These two verses are peculiar to Lk., and illustrate his 
Gospel in its special character as the Gospel of Women. Christ’s 
Mother is once more declared by a woman to be blessed (i. 42), 
and Mary’s prophecy about herself begins to be fulfilled (i. 48 
The originality of Christ’s reply guarantees its historical character. 
Such a comment is beyond the reach of an inventor. 

27. taita, Apparently this refers to the parable about the 
demons. Perhaps the woman, who doubtless was a mother, had 
had experience of a lapsed penitent in her own family. ene senttt, 
sed muliebriter loguitur (Beng.). For a collection of similar sayings 
see Wetst. 

émdpaca dwviv. The expression is classical (Dem. De Cor. § 369, p. 
323: comp. vocem tollit, Hor. A. P. 93); in N.T. it is peculiar to Lk. (Acts 
20 
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ii. 14, xiv. 11, xxii, 22). But it is not rare in LXX (Judg. ii. 4, ix. 7; Ruth 
i, 9, 14; 2 Sam, xiii. 36). 

Maxapto 4 KoNte, Mt. xii. 46 tells us that it was at this moment 
that His Mother and His brethren were announced. ‘The sight of 
them may have suggested this woman’s exclamation. Lk. records 
their arrival earlier (viii. 19-21), but he gives no connecting link. 
Edersheim quotes a Rabbinical passage, in which Israel is repre- 
sented as breaking forth into these words on beholding the Messiah : 
“ Blessed the hour in which the Messiah was created ; blessed the 
womb whence He issued; blessed the generation that sees Him ; 
blessed the eye that is worthy to behold Him” (Z. & 7. ii. p. 
201). For cotAda = “womb” comp. i. 15, 41, 42, 44, li. 21, Xxlil. 
293 Acts ill. 2, xiv. 3. 

28. Mevodv. This compound particle sometimes confirms what 
is stated, “yea, verily” ; sometimes adds to what is said, with or 
without confirming it, but virtually correcting it: ‘yea rather,” or 
“that may be true, but.” Here Jesus does not deny the woman’s 
statement, but He points out how inadequate it is. She has missed 
the main point. To be the Mother of Jesus implies no more than a 
share in His humanity. To hear and keep the word of God implies 
communion with what is Divine. The saying is similar to vill. 21. 
The relationship with Christ which brings blessedness is the spiritual 
one. For tév Méyov tod Oeod see on Vill. II. 


Here and Phil. iii. 8 some authorities have pevodvye (Rom..ix. 20, x. 18) 3 
but in N.T. ev ofv is more common (Acts i. 18, v. 41, xiii. 4, xvil. 30, xxiii. 
22, xxvi. 9). In class Grk. neither form ever comes first in a sentence. Of 
the Lat. text Wordsworth says, Codices hic tantum variant quantum vix alibé 
in evangelits tn uno saltem vocabulo (Vulg. p. 388). Among the renderings 
are guippe enim, quippint, quinimmo, tmmnio, manifestissime, ettam. Many 
omit the word. 


Kal duddooovtes. Comp. Jas. i. 22-25. S. James may have 
been present and heard this reply. He also says paxdptos is the 
man who hears and does rév Adyor. 

29-86. The Rebuke to those who Demanded a Sign (ver. 16). 
A longer account of the first half of the rebuke is given Mt. xii. 
39-42. 

29. Tav 8é dxwv éraPporLopévwy. Lk. once more notes how the 
multitude was attracted by Christ’s words and works: comp. ver. 
27, iv. 42, V. I, Vi. 17, Vii. 11, viii. 4, 19, 40, ix. 11, 37, xii. I, 54, 
XIV. 25, XV. I, xviii. 36, xix. 37, 48. The verb is a rare compound ; 
here only in bibl. Grk. For ijpéauto M¢yew see on iv. 21 and iii. 8, 
To rovnpa Mt. adds kat pouyadis. 

ei ph) 7d onpetov “lovd. At first sight Lk. appears to make the 
parallel between Jonah and Christ to consist solely in their preach- 
ing repentance. He omits the explanation that Jonah was a type 
of the burial and resurrection of Christ. But doO%cerar and éorat 
show that this explanation is implied. Christ had for long been 
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preaching ; yet He says, not that sign has been given or is being 
given, but that it sza// be given. The infallible sign is still in the 
future, viz. His resurrection. Nevertheless, even that ought not 
to be necessary ; for His teaching ought to have sufficed. Note 
the emphatic repetition of oynpetoy thrice in one verse.} 

Some have interpreted onpetov od doOjoerar as meaning, either 
that Jesus wrought no miracles, or that He refused to use them as 
credentials of His Divine mission. It is sufficient to point to ver. 
20, where Jesus appeals to His healing of a dumb and blind de- 
moniac as proof that He is bringing the kingdom of God to them. 
The demand for a sign and the refusal to give it are no evidence as 
to Christ’s working miracles and employing them as credentials. 
What was demanded was something quite different from wonders 
such as Prophets and (as the Jews believed) magicians had wrought. 
These scribes and Pharisees wanted direct testimony from God 
Himself respecting Jesus and His mission, such as a voice from 
heaven or a pillar of fire. His miracles left them still able to doubt, 
and they ask to be miraculously convinced. This He refuses. See 
Neander, Z. J. C. § 92, Eng. tr. p. 144. 

81. Bacidtooa vétouv. Lk. inserts this illustration between the 
two sayings about Jonah. Mt. keeps the two sayings about Jonah 
together. Lk. places the Ninevites after the Queen of Sheba either 
for chronology, or for effect, or both: their case was the stronger of 
the two. There is a threefold contrast in this illustration: (1) be- 
tween a heathen queen and the Jews; (2) between the ends of the 
earth and here; (3) between Solomon and the Son of Man. There 
may possibly be a fourth contrast between that enterprising zwoman 
and the men of this generation implied in tév év8pav, which is not 
in Mt. 

vétou . . . €k Tov Tepdtwv THs yijs. Sheba was in the southern 
part of Arabia, the modern Yemen, near the southern limits of the 
world as then known. Comp. Ps. ii. 8. 

ahetov Lohopavos. There is no need to understand oypetov: “a 
greater thing, something greater, than Solomon.” 

32. dvdpes Nuvevetrat. No article: “Men of Nineveh.” RV. 
retains “ Ze men of Nineveh.” 

eis TO Kypuypa. “ln accordance with the preaching” they re- 
pented; ze. they turned towards it and conformed to it; comp. 
eLwypynpevor tm’ adrod cis 7d éxeivov GédXnpa (2 Tim. ii. 26); or else, 
“out of regard tc it” they repented; comp. ofrwes éAaere Tov 


1 Sanday inclines to the view that Mt. xii. 40 ‘‘is a gloss which formed no 

rt of the original saying, but was introduced, very naturally though erroneously, 

y the author of our present Gospel” (Bampton Lectures, 1893, p. 433). On 
the question whether Christ’s appeal to Jonah requires us to believe that the 
story of the whale is historical see Sanilay’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 414-419 $3 
Gore’s Bampton Lectures, 1891, pp. 195-200; with the literature there quoted, 
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vopov «is Svatayas d&yyéAwv (Acts vii. 53); 6 Sexdpmevos Six uo0v «is 
dvowa Sixatov (Mt. x. 41). See on x. 13; and for xyjpvypo, as 
meaning the subject rather than the manner of preaching, see Lft. 
LVotes on Lipp. p. 161. 

83-36. The Light of the inner Eye. There is no break in the 
discourse, and this should hardly be printed as a separate section: 
the connexion with what goes before is close. Christ is still con- 
tinuing His reply to those who had demanded a sign. ‘Those 
whose spiritual sight has not been darkened by indifference and 
impenitence have no need of a sign from heaven. Their whole 
soul is full of the light which is all around them, ready to be re- 
cognized and absorbed. This saying appears to:have been part of 
Christ’s habitual teaching. Lk. gives it in a rather different form 
after the parable of the Sower (viii. 16-18). Mt. has it as part of 
the Sermon on the Mount (v. 15, vi. 21, 22), but does not repeat 
it here. Mk. has a portion of it after the parable of the Sower 
(iv. 21). See S. Cox in the Zxfosztor, 2nd series, i. p. 252. 

83. Adxvor Gipas. See on vili. 16.—eis kpUmtyny. “Into a vault, 
crypt, cellar.” But no ancient Version seems to give this render- 
ing, although Euthym. has tiv dréxpudov oixiay. Win. xxxiv. 3. 
b, p. 298. For the word comp. Jos. B. /. v. 7. 4; Athen. v. (iv.) 
205 A; and the Lat. cryp/a; Suet. Cal, lviii.; Juv. v. 106. 

bd tov pddvov. “ Under ¢ke bushel,” z.e. the one in the room, 
or in the house; as we say “the sofa, the shovel.” In capacity a 
modius is about a peck=16 sextarii or % médipvos (comp. Nep. 
Ait. ii.): elsewhere only Mt. v. 15; Mk. iv. 21. 

84. 6 Adxvos Tod odpatos. “The amp of the body.” To trans- 
late Avyvos “candle” in ver. 33 and “light” in ver. 34 (Tyn. Cov. 
Cran. Gen. AV.) is disastrous. Vulg. has /wcerna in both; Wic. 
has “lanterne” in both, and Rhem. “candel” in both; RV. still 
better, “lamp” in both, 


dray . . . émdy, See on ver. 22, Here both are followed by the pres. 
subj., and there is no appreciable difference. 


dmoés. “Free from distortion, normal, sound.”—rovnpés. 
“Diseased”: rovypia 6dOaAyav occurs Plat. Hip. min. 374 D. 
Comp. movynpa eis owpatos (Plat. Zim. 86 D) and the common 
phrase wovypds éxe. Faith, when diseased, becomes the darkness 
of superstition ; just as the eye, when diseased, distorts and ob- 
scures. Comp. Mt. vi. 22, 23. 

35. omdmet ov. Here, and not in the middle of ver. 34, the 
meaning passes from the eye of the body to the eye of the soul.} 

pi) To Gs 1d év col oxdtos éotiv. This happens when the eye 
of the soul is so diseased that it cannot receive any ray of Divine 


1 Comp. Seneca, Effugisse tenebras, bono lucis frut, non tenui visu clara 
prospicere, sed totum diem admitier, 
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truth. The 7% is interrogative, and the indicative after it suggests 
that the case contemplated is an actual fact: “look whether it be 
not darkness” ; considera num, schaue ob wohl nicht. The vide ne 
of Vulg. is not exact. Comp. Gal. iv. 11; Thue. ili. 53. 2, Win. 
lvi. 2. a, p. 631; Simcox, Lang. of V.T. p. 109. 

86. The tautology is only apparent. In the protasis the em- 
phasis is on 6dov, which is further explained by pi éxov pépos tt oKo- 
twév: in the apodosis the emphasis is on ¢wrwév, which is further 
explained by as drav 6 Avxvos, K.7.A. “If thy whole body... it 
shall be wholly fud/ of “ight.” Complete illumination is illumina- 
tion indeed, and those who possess it have no need of a sign from 
heaven in order to recognize the truth. 

87-54. § The Invitation from a Pharisee. Christ’s Denuncia- 
tion of Pharisaic Formalism and Hypocrisy. A similar condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees is placed by Mt. somewhat later, and is given 
with great fulness (xxiii.). If these sayings were uttered only once, 
we have not much material for determining which arrangement is 
more in accordance with fact. See on ver. 54. 

37. “Ev 8 7@ Aadfjoa. “Now after He had spoken” (aor.), 
rather than “As He spake” (AV. RV.). See on ili. 21. There 
is nothing to show that the invitation was the result of what Christ 
had just been saying. Indeed, there may have been a consider- 
able interval between vv. 36 and 37. 

Stws dpiotnon. Here, as in Jn. xxi. 12, 15, the early meal of 
breakfast or lunch is meant rather than dinner or supper: comp. 
xiv. 12; Mt. xxii. 4. At this time the first meal of all was called 
axpdtiopa. Bekker, Charicles, vi. excurs. i., Eng. tr. p. 240. 

88. eBatpacev. We are not told that he expressed his surprise. 
Jesus read his thoughts and answered them. Jesus had just come 
from contact with the multitude, and, moreover, He had been 
casting out a demon ; and the Pharisee took for granted that He 
would purify Himself from any possible pollution before coming 
to table. This was not enjoined by the Law but by tradition, 
which the Pharisees tried to make binding upon all (Mk. vii. 3). 
This man’s wonder is evidence that his invitation was not a plot to 
obtain evidence against Jesus: he was not expecting any trans- 
gression. 

éBamtio?y. This need not be taken literally of bathing. Prob- 
ably no more than washing the hands is meant; and this often 
took place at table, the servants bringing water to each person. 
Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. pp. 204-207. We may understand Christ’s 
omission to wash before coming to table, or refusal of the water 
offered to Him at table, as a protest against the attempt to “bind 
burdens” upon men, and to substitute trivialities for the weightier 
matters of the Law. Comp. Derenbourg, Avzs¢. de. la Pal. p. 134. 

89. efwev 8€ 6 KUptos. The use of 6 Kipuos here (see on v, 17 
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and vii. 13) perhaps has special point. The Pharisee might regard 
Him as an ordinary guest; but He has a message to deliver to 
him. 

Név. The meaning is not certain; but it probably refers to 
time, and is not merely concessive. ‘It was not so formerly, but 
this is the fact now.” Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 9 and Col. i. 24, where 
see Lft. Or, “ Here we have a case in point.” Comp. 2 Kings 
vii. 6. Or, “ This is what you as a matter of fact do,” in contrast 
to what you ought to do—aAjy ra g&vovra dére. With the whole 
saying comp. Mt xxiii. 25. For mivaxos Mt. has rapowidos: comp. 
Mk. vi. 25; Mt. xiv. 8. 

1d 8é Zowbev bpav. Here the outside of the cup and platter is 
contrasted with the hearts of the Pharisees. In Mt. the point is 
that the outside of the vessels is kept clean, while the meat and 
drink in them are the proceeds of rapacity and the means of 
excess (dxpacias). Comp. év mouxiAig auaptidy Kal axpaciass (Ps. 
Sol. iv. 3): amantes convivia devoratoresgule (Assump. Moys. 
vii. 4). Here some make 76 éowev mean the inside of the vessels, 
and take tydy with dprayjs x. rovypias. But the position of dpnav 
is conclusive against this. Others make 76 éowfevy tudv mean 
“your inward parts” in the literal sense. ‘You can keep the 
vessels from polluting the food; but that will not prevent the food, 
which is already polluted by the way in which it was obtained, 
from filling you with uncleanness.” But this is not probable. 
For Jewish trifling about clean and unclean vessels see Schoettg. 
and Wetst. on Mt. xxiii. 25, 26; and for the moral sterility of such 
teaching, Pressensé, Le Svécle Apostolique, p. 90. 

40. dppoves. A strong word: quite classical, but in N.T. 
almost confined to Lk (xii. 20) and Paul (Rom. ii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xv. 35; 2 Cor. xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11; Eph. v. 17. See on xxiv. 25). 

ovk 6 Toijoas Td wer. This is almost certainly a question. 
“Not he who has done the outside has thereby done the inside,” 
makes sense, but it is harsh and hardly adequate. It is better with 
most Versions to make oix=zonne. “Did not God, who made 
the material universe, make men’s souls also?”! It is folly to be 
scrupulous about keeping material objects clean, while the soul is 
polluted with wickedness.? 

41. whi 1a Evovta Séte Ehenpoodvyy. The wiv is here expans- 


1'We may get the same sense from the text of CDI and some cursives, 
which transpose ¢w@ev and tower. So also from some Latin texts: nxonne qui 
Jectt interiora et exteriora fecit (a), gui fecit quod intus est et quod fords est (ce). 
a Lrgo miser trepidas, ne stercore feda canino 
Atria displiceant oculis venientes amict, 
Ne perfusa luto sit porticus: et tamen uno 
Semodio scobts hxc emundat servulus unus. 
Ltlud non agttas, ut sanctam filius omni 
Adspiciat sine labe domum vitiogue carentem (Juv. xiv. 64). 
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ive and progressive, “only.” See on vi. 24. The meaning of 
7a €vovta is much disputed, and the renderings vary greatly: gue 
sunt (bd g); ex his gue habetis (f); guod superest (Vulg.) ; ca gue 
Penes vos sunt (Beza) ; guantum potestis (Grot.) ; von dem, das da ist 
(Luth.). Quod superest is impossible ; and the others are not very 
probable. Nor is it satisfactory to follow Erasmus, Schleiermacher, 
and others, and make the saying ironical: ‘‘ Give something to the 
poor out of your luxuries, and then (as you fancy) all your dpray# 
and zovypia will be condoned.” According to this 7a évov7a means 
either what is in the cups and platters, or what is in your purses. 
And this is perhaps right, but without irony. ‘The contents of 
your cup and platter give ye in alms, and, lo, all things are clean 
to you,” z.e. benevolence is a better way of keeping meals free 
from defilement than scrupulous cleansing of vessels. We are 
told that this is ‘a peculiarly Ebionitic touch.” But it is very good 
Christianity. Others make 74 évovra = 76 éowfev: “As for that 
which is within you, as for the care of your souls, give alms.” See 
Lxposttor, 2nd series, v. p. 318. Or, “Give your souls as alms,” 
i.e. give not merely food or money, but your heart. Comp. dds 
wewvavTe TOV aptov ék Wux7ns cov (Is. lviiil. 10). In any case, wavra 
refers specially to the vessels used at meals. Zhey will not defile 
where benevolence prevails. With the passage as a whole comp. 
Mk. vii. 18, 19 and the Baptist’s commands (Lk. iii. 11). 

42. adda odal bpiv. “ But, far from acting thus and obtaining 
this blessing, a curse is upon you.” Rue is mentioned in the 
Talmud as a herb for which no tithe need be paid. 

tmapépxeobe. ‘Ye pass by, neglect”: comp. xv. 29; Deut. 
XVli. 2; Jer. xxxiv. 18; Judith xi. 10; 1 Mac. ii, 22, Elsewhere 
in N.T. it means “pass by” literally (xviii. 37; Acts xvi. 8), or 
“pass away, perish” (xvi. 17, xxi. 32, 33, etc.). Here Mt. has 
apyxere, 

thy kpiow. “The distinction between right and wrong, recti- 
tude, justice.” This use of xpiowts is Hebraistic; comp. Gen. 
XVill. 19, 25 ; Is. v.-7, lvi. 1, lix. 8; Jer. xvii. 11 5-1 Mac.. vii. 18. 

thy dydanv tod Ocod. Here only does Lk. use the word éydrn, 
which occurs once in Mt. (xxiv. 12), and not at allin Mk. It is 
fairly common in LXX, esp. in Cant. (ii. 4, 5, 7, etc.). 

kdkeiva py) Tapetvar, Their carefulness about trifles is not con- 
demned, but sanctioned. It is the neglect of essentials which 1s 
denounced as fatal. It is not correct to say that Christ abolished 
the ceremonial part of the Law while retaining the moral part: see 
Hort, Judatstice Christianity, pp. 30, 31. 

43. dyatdte Thy mpwrokaledpiav. “ Ye highly value (Jn. xii. 43) 
the first seat.” This was a semicircular bench round the ark, and 
facing the congregation. Edersh. Z. & TZ. i. p. 436. Comp. 
xx. 46; Mt. xxiii. 6; Mk. xii. 30. 
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Some Latin texts agree with C D in adding to this verse e¢ prémos discubt- 
tos in conviviis (blqr), or et primos adcubitos in cents (d). 

44, éoré ds TA pyypeta TA ddyha. “ Whosoever in the open 
field toucheth a grave shall be unclean seven days” (Num. xix. 16). 
Hence the Jews were accustomed to whitewash such graves to 
make them conspicuous. People mixed freely with Pharisees, 
believing them to be good men, and unconsciously became infected 
with their vices, just as they sometimes walked over a hidden grave 
and were polluted without knowing it. In Mt. xxiii. 27 the 
Pharisees are compared to the whitewashed graves, which look 
clean and are inwardly foul. 

45. rv voyixay. See on vii. 30. Not all the Pharisees were 
professional students (vojukoi), or teachers of the Law (vomodiddo- 
kaAot). 

kat fpas bBpifers. “Thou insultest even us,” the better in- 
structed among the Pharisees. The verb implies outrageous treat- 
ment (xviii. 32; Acts xiv. 5; Mt. xxii, 6; 1 Thes. ii. 2), and 
“‘reproachest” is hardly strong enough. Comp. évu8pifew (Heb. 
x. 29). In class. Gk. i@piZewv is commonly followed by és, esp. in 
prose. ‘ Reproach” would be évediZew (Mt. xi. 20). 

46. There is a triplet of Woes against the lawyers (vv. 46, 47, 
52), as against the Pharisees (42, 43, 44). With this first Woe 
comp. Mt. xxiii. 4. In both passages gopriov occurs ; and, as dis- 
tinct from Bapos and dyxos, it means that which a man is expected 
to bear (Mt. xi. 30). But Lk. shows his fondness for cognate 
words by writing goprilere pdptia, while Mt. has deopevovow 
pépria. See on xxiii. 46. 

SucBdoraxta., Prov. xxvii. 3. The word probably occurs here 
only in N.T., and has been inserted Mt. xxiii. 4 from here. The 
reference is to the intolerably burdensome interpretations by which 
the scribes augmented the written Law. They made it far more 
severe than it was intended to be, explaining every doubtful point 
in favour of rigorous ritualism. 

08 mpoopavere. Touching with a view to removing seems to be 
meant ; but it may indicate that, while they were rigorous to others, 
they were evasive themselves. ‘They were scrupulous about their 
own traditions, but they did not keep the Law. It is not admis- 
sible, however, to interpret tots @oprious in a different way from 
goptia dvaBdoraxra, making the latter refer to traditions, and rots 
doprios to the Law. Both mean the same, the force of the article 
being “the dopria just mentioned.” Seeing that the vousxot were 
not neglectful of traditions, rots popriovs must mean the Law; and 
therefore gopria ducBdoraxra must have this meaning. 

47. Comp. Mt. xxiii. 30; Acts. vii. 52. 

oikodopetTe TA PYNMELA TOY mpopyTav ot S€ Tatépes Snav. “Ve 


build the tombs of the prophets, w4z/e your fathers.” The “Tombs 


t 
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of the Prophets,” near the top of the Mount of Olives, are still “an 
enigma to travellers and antiquarians.” All that can safely be 
asserted is that they are not the “tombs of the prophets ” mentioned 
here. Robinson, Fes. iz Pad. iii. p. 254. 

48. pdptupés ote kal cuveudoxeite. ‘‘ Ye are witnesses and con- 
sent to”; or, “Ye bear favourable witnesses to and approve”: not, 
“Ye bear witness ¢hat ye approve.” Mt. has paprupetre. only 
(xxiii. 31), which some texts introduce heres(A CD). Comp. Saul, 
who was ovvevdoxdy to the murder of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). The 
&pa, as first word is not classical: comp. Acts xi. 18. 

tov Tatépwv bpev. “ Your fathers, morally as well as actually ; 
for you carry on and complete their evil deeds.” Externally the 
Pharisees seemed to honour the Prophets. Really they were dis- 
honouring them as much as those did who slew them; for they 
neglected the duties which the Prophets enjoined, and ignored 
their testimony to Christ. 

49, 81a toito kai. “Because of your complicity with your 
fathers’ murderous deeds, there is this confirmation of the Woe 
just pronounced.” Comp. Mt. xxiii. 34. 

H copia tod Ocod eimev “AmooteX@. ‘The words which are here 
ascribed to the “ Wisdom of God” are in Mt. xxili. 34 Christ’s own 
words, spoken on a later occasion. It is improbable that Christ is 
here quoting what He said on some previous occasion. Nowhere 
does He style Himself “the Wisdom of God”; nor does any 
Evangelist give Him this title; nor does @c0d codiay or copia ars 
@eod (1 Cor. 1. 24, 30) warrant us in asserting that this was a 
common designation of Christ among the first Christians, so that 
tradition might have substituted this name for the éyw used by 
Jesus. That He is quoting from a lost book called “The Wisdom 
of God” is still less probable.? Written words would be intro- 
duced with Aye: rather than eZrey, and the context seems to imply 
some Divine utterance. In the O.T. no such words are found ; 
for Prov. i. 20-31; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22, xxxvi. 14-21 are quite 
inadequate. And we obtain nothing tangible when we make the 
passage “a general paraphrase of the fenor of several O.T. pas- 
sages.” Rather it is of the Divine Providence (Prov. vili. 22-31), 
sending Prophets to the Jewish Church and Apostles to the 
Christian Courch, that Jesus here speaks: ‘God in His wisdom 
said.” Comp. vii. 35. Jesus here speaks with confident know- 
ledge of the Divine counsels: comp. x. 22, xv. 7, 10. 

1Vulg. has ¢estificamint quod consentztis, and a few cursives read &rt ovvevdo- 
xe?re, Lat. texts vary greatly: guda consentttds (r), et consentités (CT), con- 
sentitis (E), consentire (cil), consentzentes (f), non consentientes (abq), non 
consentzre (a) following ph cvvevdoxety (D). 

2See Ryle, Canon of O.7. p. 155; and for apparent quotations from 
Scripture which cannot be found in Scripture comp. Jn. vii. 38; 1 Cor. ii. 9; 
Eph. v. 14 
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Gmootédous. Mt. has codots kal ypapparets, and mentions 

crucifixion and scourging along with death and persecution. By 
coupling the persecuted Apostles with the persecuted Prophets, 
Jesus once more indicates the solidarity of the Pharisees with their 
wicked forefathers: comp. Mt. v.12. For é§ attéy (swvas) comp. 
Jn. xvi. 17; 2 Jn. 4; Rev. ii. 10. For 8uégovow (& BC LX) in the 
sense of “persecute” comp. xxi. 12; Acts vii. 52, ix. 4, xxii. 4, 7, 
etc. 

50. twa éxfyrn64 1d afue. This is the Divinely ordered 
sequence. ‘The verb is almost unknown in profane writings ; and 
nowherse else in N.T. is it used of “demanding dack, requiring as 
a debt.” Comp. 2 Sam. iv. 11; Ezek. iii, 18, 20, xxxili. 6, 8; 
Gen. ix. 5, xlii. 22. 

7d éxxexupevoy dd KataBohis Kéopov. Comp. Mt. xxv. 34; 
Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26; Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. The expression xataBody 
xdcpov does not occur in LXX. Comp. da’ dpxijs (Ps. xxviii. 2). 

éxxexupévov. ‘This is the reading of B and a few cursives ; but almost all 
other authorities have éxxuvvduevov, which may easily have come from Mt. 
The grammarians condemn éxxvyw or éxxvvvw (Aeolic) as a collateral form of 
éxxéw. It is used of bloodshed Acts xxii. 20, and the pres. part., if genuine 
here, is very expressive: ‘‘ the blood which is perpetually being shed.” 

dnd Tis yeveds tadtas. Tobe taken after éx{yry?y. The refer- 
ence is specially to the destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 32). 

51. The murders of Abel and Zacharias are the first and last 
murders in the O.T., which in the Jewish Canon: ends with 
Chronicles. In both cases the éxf#ryots is indicated: ‘ The voice 
of the brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground” (Gen. 
iv. 10); “The Lord look upon it, and require it” (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 22). Chronologically the murder of Uriah by Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxvi. 23) is later than that of Zachariah the son of Jehoiada. 
Zachariah ¢he son of Barachiah was the Prophet, and there is no 
mention of his having been murdered: in Mt. xxiii. 35 “the son 
of Barachiah” is probably a mechanical slip. For tod otkou Mt. 
has vod vaov, and the vads is evidently the ofxos meant here. 

vat, Méyw dpiv. Comp. vii. 26, xii. 5. Not elsewhere in N.T. 

52. thy Kdetda tis yvdcews. ‘The key which opens the door 
to knowledge,” not “which is knowledge”: the gen. is not one of 
apposition. There is no reference to a supposed ceremony by 
which a “doctor of the law” was “symbolically admitted to his 
office by the delivery of a key.” No such ceremony appears to 
have existed. The knowledge is that of the way of salvation, which 
can be obtained from Scripture. But the scribes had cut of all 
access to this knowledge, first, by their false interpretations ; and, 
secondly, by their contempt for the people, whom they considered 
to be unworthy of instruction or incapable of enlightenment. 
Their false interpretations were fatal to themselves (airoi otk 
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cio7jAOare) as well as to others. See Hort, /udaistic Christianity, 
p. 141; Recog. Clem. i. 54, ii. 30, 46. Excepting in the Apocalypse 
(i. 18, iii, 7, ix. 1, xx. 1), KAe?s occurs only Matt. xvi. 19. The 
reading éxpvware (D and some Versions) for qpare is an interpreta- 
tive gloss. Note that here Lk. has voyxot where Mt. (xxiii. 14) has 
ypapparets, and comp. xii. 44. 

tods eicepxopévous. “Those who were continually trying to 
enter” (imperf. part.). The aorists indicate what was done: once 
for all and absolutely. ‘ 

53. KdxetOev éfeOdvtos aitod. In their vehemence they followed 
Him out of the Pharisee’s house. But it by no means follows 
from what they did in their excitement that “the Pharisee’s feast 
had been a base plot to entrap Jesus.” 


The text of this verse exhibits an extraordinary number of variations. 
The above is the reading of SBCL 33, Boh. For it ADX, Latt. Syr- 
Cur. substitute Aéyovros 6¢ atrod raira mpds atrovs or mpds Tov Nady: and 
to this DX Latt. Syr-Cur. add évamiov ravrds rod aod or rob dxA0. For 
ol ypauparets x. of Pap. D and various Lat. texts give ol Bap, x. of voutxol, 
legis periti (Vulg. cdef). For devas evéxew C has dewds éréxew, H 3. 
ouvéxev, and DS with various Lat. texts 6. éyew: male habere (bd q), male 
se habere (a), graviter habere (cei), graviter ferre (1), and moleste ferre (r), 
representing 6. éxew, while graviter inszstere (Vulg.) is Jerome’s correction 
to represent 6. évéxev. Again, for dmrocropatlfev atrdév D and most Lat. 
texts substitute ovvBdd\ev att@: comminare illi (a), committere cum illo 
(bilqr), commzttere cllz (d), conferre cum eo (c), conferre tlli (e), altercaré 
cum illo (f) representing cuuBdddew adr@, while os eus opprimere (Vulg.) 
represents émtoroulfey. Not one represents drogroparifecv. 


évéxew. In Mk. vi. 19 and Gen. xlix. 23 (the only place in 
which the act. occurs in LXX) this verb is followed by a dat. It 
may be doubted whether xéAov, which is expressed Hdt. i. 118. 1, 
vi. 119. 2, Vili. 27. 1, is here to be understood. If anything is to 
be understood, rév vody is more probable, as in the analogous 
cases of éwéyew (which C here reads) and zpocéyew. The mean- 
ing appears to be that they “watched Him intensely, were actively 
on the alert against Him”; which suits Gen. xlix. 23 (évetyov 
aiTd Kipio. Tofevpdtwv) as well as the context here. But external 
pressure may be the meaning in both places, although in Mk. 
vi. 19 internal feeling suits the context better (“cherished a 
grudge against”). In the gloss of Hesychius, évéye* pvyocxaxel, 
eykerrat (? éyxoret), it is possible that pvyotaxet refers to Mk. vi. 
19 and éyxeirax (or éyxoret) to Lk. xi. 53. See Field, Otkum Norvie. 
iil, pp. 22, 45, and the note in Wordsworth’s Vulgate. 

dmootopatitew. Originally, “to dictate what is to be learned 
by heart and recited” (Plato, Zuthyd. 276 C, 277 A); hence ra 
drooropatilopeva, “the dictated lesson” (Arist. Soph. £7. iv. 1). 
Thence it passed, either to the pupil’s part, mere recitation, as of 
the Sibyl reciting verses (Plut. Zzes xxiv.); or to the teacher’s 
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part, the plying with questions “to provoke to answer,” as here. 
See Wetst. ad /oc., and Hatch, 47d. Grk. p. 40. 


54. Confusion in the text still continues; but the true reading is not 
oubtful. WH. give this as a good instance of conflation, the common 
reading being compounded of the original text and two early corruptions of 
it. Comp. ix. 10, xii, 18, xxiv. 53. 

(a) évedpevovres adrov Onpedoal te éx rod orbuaros a’rod. BL Boh. 
Aeth. Syr-Cur. (some omit atréy). 

‘B) ieee dpopuiy twa AaBeiv adirod ta etpwow Karyyophoat abrod. 

, d Syr-Sin. ? 

(y) ies apopuny Twa daBeiv abrod iva karnyopjowow abrov. Lat. 
Vet. (some omit avrod). 

(5) evedpevorTes avrév, ne Onpedoal te éx Tod orbyaros abrov, wa 
Karyyopjowow aired. ACEGHKMUVIAATIL, and with 
small variations X, all cursives, Vulg. etc. WH. ii. Introduction, 
Pp. 102, 


éveSpevovtes. Elsewhere in N.T. only Acts xxili. 21: comp. 
Deut. xix. 11; Prov. xxvi. 19; Wis. ii. 12; Ecclus. xxvii. 10, 28 ; 
Lam. iv. 19; Jos. Azz v. 2. 12; in all which places it has, as 
here, the acc. instead of the usual dat. 

Onpedoat.! Here only in N.T. Comp. Ps. lviii. 4. Both this 
word and évedpevovres are very graphic. Godet remarks that we 
have here ume scine de violence peut-ttre unique dans la vie de 
Jésus: and huic vehementiz suberat fraudulentia (Beng.). We 
infer from xii. 1 that now the disciples are present. 


It is possible that in Mt. xxiii, what took place on this occasion is com- 
bined with what was said in the temple just before the Passion. Lk. gives 
only a very brief notice of the later denunciation (xx. 45-47 5 comp. Matt. xxiii. 
1-7). But the fact that he gives two denunciations is against the theory that only 
one was uttered, which he assigns to one occasion and Mt. to another. It may, 
however, easily have happened that some of what was said on the first occasion 
has been transferred to the second, or wece versd. 


XII. The greater part of the utterances of Christ which Lk. 
records in this chapter are also recorded in different parts of Mt., 
for the most part either in the Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.), or 
in the Charge to the Twelve (x. 5-42), or in the Prophecy of the 
Last Days (xxiv. 4-51). Here they are given in the main as a 
continuous discourse, but with marked breaks at vv. 13, 22, 54. 
Lk. evidently regards vv. 1-21 as spoken immediately after the 
commotion at the Pharisee’s house; and there is little doubt that 
vv. 22-53 are assigned by him to the same occasion. How 
much break there is between vv. 53 and 54 is left undetermined. 
The fact that many of Christ’s sayings were uttered more than 


1 Comp. Hlré por, & Dwxpares, odk aloxiver, THALKOOTOS OV, Magers eres 
kal édy Tis phuare audpry, Epuaov Tobro mrovouevos ; (Plat. Gore. 489 B 
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once, and were differently arranged on different occasions, will 
partly explain the resemblances and differences between Lk. and 
Mt. here and elsewhere. But it is also probable that there has 
been some confusion in the traditions, and that words which one 
tradition placed in one connexion were by another tradition placed 
in another. 


Lk. xii, 2-9 =Mt. x. 26-33. Lk. xii. 51-53 = Mt. X. 34-36. 
22-32 = vi. 25-34. 54-56= [xvi. 2, 3]. 
see o4 vi. 19-21. 57-59 = Vv. 25, 20, 
39-46 = xxiv. 43-51. 


1-12. Exhortation to Courageous Sincerity. This is closely 
connected with what precedes. The commotion inside and out- 
side the Pharisee’s house had attracted an immense crowd, which 
was divided in its sympathy, some siding with the Pharisees, 
others disposed to support Christ. His addressing His words to 
His disciples rather than to the multitude indicates that the latter 
were in the main not friendly. But the appeal made to Him by 
one of them (ver. 13) respecting a purely private matter shows that 
His authority is recognized by many. The man would not have 
asked Him to give a decision in the face of a wholly hostile 
assembly. But this warning to His followers of the necessity for 
courageous testimony to the truth in the face of bitter opposition 
implies present hostility. The connexion with the preceding 
scene is proved by the opening words, ’Ey ots, “In the midst of 
which, in the meantime.” 

1. tGv pupiddav tod dxhov. Hyperbolical, as in Acts xxi. 20, 
The article points to what is usual; “the people in their myriads.” 
Comp. od doByOjcopoa ard prpiadwv daod Tov Kikdw ériOenevov 
pot (Ps, iii. 7). 

jpgato héyew. The jpéaro gives a solemn emphasis to what 
follows: see on iv. 21, and comp. xiv. 18 and Acts ii. 4. It may 
possibly refer to zpGrov; He began to address the disciples, and 
then turned to the people. The mparov means that His words 
were addressed primarily to the disciples, although the people 
were meant to hear them. After the interruption He addresses 
the people directly (ver. 15). It makes poor sense to take mpdrov 
with zpocéxere, “ First of all beware” (Tyn. Cran. Gen.), for to 
beware of Pharisaic hypocrisy cannot be considered the first of 
all duties. For other amphibolous constructions see on ii. 22. 

Mpocdxete Eautois dad. “Take heed to yourselves and avoid ; 
beware of.” The warning phrase tpooéxere éavrots is peculiar 
to Lk. (xvii. 3, xxi. 34; Acts v. 35, xx. 28); but in LXX mpdcexe 
geavré is common (Gen. xxiv. 6; Exod. x. 28, xxxiv. 12; Deut. 
iv. 9, etc.). For the reflexive see on xxi. 30. 


‘ 
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&md tis Cépys. This constr. is common after verbs of avoiding, ceasing 
from, guarding against, and the like; matw, kwhiw, puddocomat, K.T.d. 
Comp. mpdcexe ceavtd dwd mdons mbpvecas (Tobit iv. 12). The pronoun is 
often omitted, xx. 46; Mt. vii. 15, x. 17, xvi. 6, 11; Deut. iv. 23% 


This warning seems to have been given more than once (Mk. 
viii. 15). Leaven in Scripture is generally a type of ev7/ which 
corrupts and spreads, disturbing, puffing up and souring that which 
it influences. The parable of the Leaven (xiii. 20, 21; Mt. xiii. 
33) is almost the only exception. Ignatius (AZagnes. x.) uses it in 
both a good and a bad sense. In profane literature its associations 
are commonly bad. The Hlamen Dialis was not allowed to touch 
leaven or leaven bread (Aulus Gellius, x. 15): comp. Juv. ill. 188. 
The proverb puxpa Gun drov 76 dipapo. Cvpot, is used of pernicious 
influence (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9). Fermentation is corruption. 


If rév Papicalwy is rightly placed last (BL), it is epexegetic. ‘‘ Beware 
of the leaven which is hypocrisy,—I mean the Pharisees’ leaven.” In Mt. 
xvi. 12 ‘‘ the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees” is interpreted as meaning 
their doctrine. 


2. Od8ev Sé cuyKexaduppevoy éotrw.  “ But there is nothing 
covered up, which shall not,” etc. Hypocrisy is useless, for one 
day there will be a merciless exposure. It is not only wicked, but 
senseless. 

8. dv0 dy. This is commonly rendered “wherefore,” like 
dyvtt rovrov, “for this cause” (Eph. v. 31). But in i. 20, xix. 44; 
Acts xii, 23 it=dvzi rovrwy, 671; and it may have the same mean- 
ing here. “There is nothing hid, that shall not be known: 
because whatever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in 
the light,"—guoniam gue in tenebris dixistis in lumine dicentur 
(Vulg.). Christ is continuing to insist that hypocrisy is folly, far 
it is always unmasked at last. There was a saying of Hille), 
“Think of nothing that it will not be easily heard, for in the end 
it must be heard.” See small print on i, 20. It is in wording 
that this is parallel to Mt. x. 26, 27: the application is very 
different. 

éy ois Tapelors . . . emt Tay Swudtwv. ‘Store chambers” are 
commonly “‘zzzer chambers, secret rooms,” especially in the East, 
where outer walls are so easily dug through: comp. Mt. vi. 6, 
xxiv. 26; Gen. xlili. 30; Judg. xvi. 9; 1 Kings xxii. 25. To this 
day proclamations are often made from the housetops: comp. emt 
tov dwydrwv (Is. xv. 3; Jer. xix. 13, xlviii, 38) See D.B.? i. 
p. 1407; Renan, Les Evangiles, p. 262 n. 

The Latin Versions give a variety of renderings: 2 cellardds (ilr), in 
promptalibus (d), in promptuariis (e), in cubilibus (Vulg. (f); om. bq). 
Comp. ver. 24. 


4. Adyw 3é Spiv tots pidors pou. “My friends are not hkely 
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to be hypocrites, although persecution will tempt them to become 
such”: comp. Jn. xv. 15. 

BH doByOire awd tov droKrewdsvtwv, The use of dé here is 
analogous to that in ver. I, of that which one turns away from. It is 
Hebraistic (Lev. xix. 30, xxvi. 2; Deut. i. 29, iii. 22, xx. 1; Josh. xi. 6; 
1 Sam. vii. 7; Jer. i. 8, 17; 1 Mac. ii. 62, viii. 12, etc.) It is not used of 
fearing God. 


peta tata, The plural may refer to the details of a. cruel 
death, or to different kinds of death. Notdn Mt. x. 28. 

pa éxévrav. Lk. is fond of this classical use of eye: ver. 50, 
Vil. 40, 42, xiv. 14; Acts iv. 14, xxiii. 17, 18, 19, xxv. 26, xxviii. 
19. Here Mt. (x. 28) has py duvapevor, 

5. poByOnte tov peta 1S Garoxtetvar Exovra €ouotav, K.T.d. 
There is little doubt that this refers to God and not to the devil. 
The change of construction points to this. It is no longer 
goBylytre axd tovrov, but rotrov PoPyOynre, “fear without trying 
to shun,” which is the usual construction of fearing God. More- 
over, we are not in Scripture told to fear Satan, but to resist him 
courageously (Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 9); Tov Gedy poPyOnre, 7G SiaBorA(w 
avtioryte is scriptural doctrine. Moreover, although the evil one 
tries to bring us to Gehenna, it is not he who has authority to send 
us thither. This passage (with Mt. x. 28), the king with twenty 
thousand (see on xiv. 33), and the Unjust Steward (see on xvi. 1), 
are perhaps the only passages in which the same words have been 
interpreted by some of Satan and by others of God. 

éuBaheiv eis thy yéewvav. Excepting here and Jas. iii. 6, 
yéevva. occurs only in Mt. and Mk. inN.T. Notin LXX. The 
confusion caused in all English Versions prior to RV. by translat- 
ing both yéewva and dons “hell” has been often pointed out. 
Lft. Ox Revision, pp. 87, 88; Trench, On the AV. p. 21. Téewa 
is a transliteration of Ge-Hinnom, “Valley of Hinnom,” where 
children were thrown into the red-hot arms of Molech. When 
these abominations were abolished by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 10), 
refuse of all kinds, including carcases of criminals, was thrown 
into this valley, and (according to late authorities) consumed by 
fire, which was ceaselessly burning. Hence it became a symbolical 
name for the place of punishment in the other world. JD.Z.? artt. 
“ Gehenna,” “ Hinnom,” and “ Hell.” 

6. wévte otpovdia . . . docapiwy S00. Mt. has &vo0 ozpovbia 
dooapiov. Both have év é€ adtév ot, which is more expressive than 
ovdev é& airav, throwing the emphasis on &: “not even one of 
them,” although five cost so little. Both orpov6dés and orpov6iov 
commonly mean “sparrow,” although sometimes used vaguely for 
“bird” or “fowl”: eg. Ps. xi. 1, lxxxiv. 4. The Heb. ¢zippor, 
which it often represents, is still more commonly generic, and was 
applied to any variety of small passerine birds, which are specially 
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numerous in Palestine, and were all allowed as food. ‘Tristram, /Vaz. 
Hist. of B. p. 201. It is unfortunate that doodpuoy and its fourth 
part Kodpdvrys (Mt. v. 26; Mk. xii. 42) should both be translated 
“farthing,” while dyvdpeov, which was ten to sixteen times as much 
as an docdpuov, is translated “penny.” “Shilling” for dyvdpvor, 
“penny” for doodpiov, and “farthing” for xodpdyrns would give 
the ratios fairly correctly, although a shilling now will buy only 
about half what a denxarius would buy then. 

évdmuov tod Geog. A Hebraism, very freq. in Lk. (i. 19, xvi. 
15; Acts iv. 19, vii. 46: comp. Lk. i. 6, 15, 75; Acts viii. 21, x. 4). 
It implies that each bird is individually present to the mind of 
God. Belief in the minuteness of the Divine care was strong 
among the Jews: /Von est vel minima herbula in terra cui non 
preafectus sit aliguis in celo, 

7. adda kal ai tpixes THs Kehadfs. ‘But (little as you might 
expect it) even the hairs of your head.” Comp. xxi 18; Acts 
XxVii. 34; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 Kings i. 52; Dan. iii. 27. 

py hoBetobe . . . Staddpete. ‘Cease to fear (pres. imper.).. . 
ye are different from, 7.e. are superior to”: Mt. vi. 26, xii. 123 
1 Cor. xv. 41; Gal. iv. 1. This use of d:adépw is classical. 

8. Adyw 8é éuiv. The “also” of AV. (“Also I say unto you”) 
is impossible. The fear of men, which lies at the root of 
hypocrisy, as opposed to the fear of a loving God, appears to be 
the connecting thought. 


was. Nom pend. placed first with much emphasis. For similar con- 
structions comp. xxi. 6; Jn. vi. 39, vii. 38, xvii. 2. 


dpodoyrjcet ev épot. The expression comes from the Syriac rather 
than the Hebrew, and occurs only here and Mt. x. 32. The phrase 
opvuye év (Mt. v. 34-36) is not quite parallel. Here perhaps the 
second épmoAoyyoe requires év, and this leads to its being used 
with the first. That Christ will confess His disciples is not true 
in the same sense that they will confess Him: but they will make 
a confession zz His case, and He will make a confession zm theirs ; 
their confession being that He is the Messiah, and His that they 
are His loyal disciples. As early as the Gnostic teacher Heracleon 
(c. A.D, 170-180), the first commentator on the N.T. of whom 
we have knowledge, this év after éuoAoyyoet attracted notice.! 

9. dtrapyyOjcetoa. évdmiov Tay dyyé\wy. This expressive com- 
pound verb is used of Peter’s denial of Christ (xxii. 34, 61; Mt. 
XXxVl. 34, 75, Mk. xiv. 30, 72). In Mt. we have dpvycopar Kayo 
airév éumpoobev rod matpds pov. Note that Lk. has his favourite 
évimtov for eumrpoobev (see on i. 15), and that he has “the 
Angels of God” where Mt. has “My Father”: comp. xv. ro. 


1 The fragment of Heraclecn, preserved by Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 9, ia 
translated by Westcott, Canon of N.7. p. 275, 3rd ed. 
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10. Comp. Mt. xii. 31, 32 and Mk. iii. 28, 29, in both which 
places this difficult saying is closely connected with the charge 
brought against our Lord of castig out demons through Beelzebub ; 
a charge recorded by Lk. without this saying (xi. 15-20). We 
cannot doubt that Mt. and Mk. give the actual historical con- 
nexion, if these words were uttered only once. 

mas. Here again Lk. has a favourite word (see on vii. 35): 
Mt. has és éav, and Mk. has és dv. Also for eis tov vidv Mt. has 
kata Tov viod. For this use of eis after PAaopyuety and the like 
comp. xxii. 65; Acts vi.11; Heb. xii.3. After duaprdveu it is the 
regular construction, xv. 18, 21, xvii. 4; Acts xxv. 8, etc. The 
Jewish law was, “He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death: all the congregation shall certainly 
stone him” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

Td dyvoy mvedpa. See oni. 15. 

obk ddeOjcerar. Constant and consummate opposition to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, because of a deliberate preference 
of darkness to light, renders repentance, and therefore forgiveness, 
morally impossible. Grace, like bodily food, may be rejected 
until the power to receive it perishes. See on 1 Jn. v. 16 in 
Camb. Grk. Test.,and comp. Heb. vi. 4-8, x. 26-31. The identity 
of the “blasphemy against the Holy Spirit” with the “sin unto 
death” is sometimes denied (D.Z.? i. p. 442); but a sin which 
will never be forgiven must be a sin unto death. Schaff’s Herzog, 
_i, p. 302. In each case there is no question of the efficacy of 
the Divine grace. The state of him who is guilty of this sin is 
such as to exclude its application (Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 1-8, p. 165). 
Blasphemy, like lying, may be acted as well as uttered: and it 
cannot safely be argued that d/asphemy against the Spirit must be 
a sin of speech (Kurzg. Kom. N.T.i. p. 75). See Aug. on Mt. xii, 
31, 323 also Paschasius Radbertus, Migne, cxx. 470-472. 

11, 12. Comp. xxi. 14, 15, which is parallel to both Mt. x. 19, 
20 and Mk. xiii. 11, but not so close to them in wording as these 
verses are. The connexion here is evident. There is no need 
to be afraid of committing this unpardonable blasphemy by ill- 
advised language before a persecuting tribunal; for the Holy 
Spirit Himself will direct their words. 

ll. cicdépwow tpas éml tds cuvaywyds. In all four passages 
their being brought before synagogues 1s mentioned. The elders 
of the synagogue were responsibie for discipline. They held courts, 
and could sentence to excommunication (vi. 22; Jn. ix. 22, xii. 
42, xvi. 2), or scourging (Mt. x. 17), which was inflicted by the 
Saypérns (see on iv. 20). Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 
II. ii. pp. 59-67 ; Derenbourg, /isz. de la Pal. pp. 86 ff. The dpxat 
and éfouciat would include the Sanhedrin and Gentile tribunals. 

pa) pepysryjonte TOs 4 Tt dmodoyjonobe. Neither the form nor 

21 
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the matter of the defence is to cause great anxiety beforehand. See 
on ver, 22 and x. 41. Excepting Rom. ii. 15 and 2 Cor. xii. 19, 
dmoXoyety is peculiar to Lk. (xxi. 14 and six times in Acts) 
Here Mt. and Mk. have AaAyjoyre. 


D 157, abcde ffzilq Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Aeth. omit # rl, which may 
possibly come from Mt. x. 19. If so, this is a Western non-interpolation, 
See note at the end of ch. xxiv. WH. bracket. 


12. év adr tH Spa. “In that very hour”: see small print on 
x. 7,and comp. Exod. iv. 12 and 2 Tim. iv. 17. Renan points out 
the correspondence between this passage and Jn. xiv. 26, xv. 26 
(V. de /. p. 297, ed. 1863). Comp. Ex. iv. rt. 

18-15. § The Avaricious Brother rebuked. This incident forms 
the historical introduction to the Parable of the Rich Fool 
(16-21), just as the lawyer’s questions (x. 25-30) form the his- 
torical introduction to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Comp. xiv. 15, xv. 1-3. We-are not told whether the man was 
making an unjust claim on his brother or not; probably not: 
but he was certainly making an unjust claim on Jesus, whose 
work did not include settling disputes about property. The man 
grasped at any means of obtaining what he desired, invading 
Christ’s time, and trying to impose upon his brother an extraneous 
authority. facile ti, gui doctorem spiritualen admirantur, eo 
delabuntur, ut velint eo abuti ad domestica componenda (Beng.). 
Compare Christ’s treatment of the questions respecting the pay- 
ment of the didrachma, the woman taken in adultery, and payment 
of tribute to Cesar. 

18. cimé TO ddeAPG rou. He does not ask Jesus to arbitrate 
between him and his brother, but to give a decision against his 
brother. There is no evidence that the brother consented to 
arbitration. 

14, “AvOpwre. A severe form of address, rather implying dis- 
approbation or a desire to stand aloof, xxii. 58, 60; Rom. ii. 1, 
ix. 20. Comp. Soph. 47. 791, 1154. As in the case of the lepers 
whom He healed (v. 14, xvii. 14), Jesus abstains from invading 
the office of constituted authorities. No one appointed Him 
(xatéornoev) to any such office, Comp. Tis ce xaréoryoey dpyorra 
kat Sixacryv éd’ dv; (Exod. ii, 14), words which may have been 
familiar to this intruder. Comp. Jn. xviii. 36. 

peptotyv. Here only in N.T. Not in LXX. There is no 
need to interpret it of the person who actually executes the 
sentence of partition pronounced by the xpirjs. The xpimjs who 
decides for partition is a pepioris, 


15. guddocerGe dd. The expression is classical (Xen. He//, vii, 2. 103 
Cyr. ii. 3. 9), but the only similar passage in N.T. is @uddtare aura dwd 
ray eldé\wv (I Jn. v. 21): it is stronger than mpocéyere dws, 
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mdons mreovegias. “Every form of covetousness”: comp. 
mavra repacpov, “every kind of temptation” (iv. 13); maca duapria 
kal BrAaodyuia (Mt. xii. 31). On Acoveéia, “the greedy desire to 
have more,” as a more comprehensive vice than ¢tAapyvpia, see 
Lft. Zpp. p. 56 and on Col. ili. 5. He quotes duvddéacde oiv dard 
‘Ths Topveias Kat THs pirapyupias (Test. XL, Patr. Jud. xviil.), and 
somewhat differs from Trench, Syz. xxiv. Jesus, knowing what 
is at the root of the brother’s unreasonivie request, takes the 
opportunity of warning the whole multitude (pos airovs) against 
this prevalent and subtle sin. 

ouk év TO Trepiocedew tu. “Not in the fact that a man has 
abundance is it the case that his life is the outcome of his 
possessions” ; 7.e. it does not follow, because a man has abundance, 
that his life consists in wealth. Some render, “For not because 
one has abundance, is his life part of his possessions,” ze. so that 
he can secure it. But the other is simpler. Life depends for 
its value upon the use which we make of ra trdpyxovra, and for 
its prolongation upon the will of God. It is unlikely that 4 fo4 
here means or includes eternal life; but it includes the higher 
life as distinct from Bios. Comp. od yap év tH trepBory to 
avrapkes ovd % mpacis, Suvarov S& Kal py Apxovta yys Kat Oadrarrys 
mpatrew 7a Kadd* Kal yap dad perpiwy Svvair’ dv tis mpdrrew Kara 


tv apernv (Arist. Lth. JVic. x. 8. 9). 


For the dat. after mepiocevery comp. xxi. 4 and Tobit iv. 16, and for that 
after 7d vardpxovra see on viii. 3. 


16-21. § The Parable of the Rich Fool, which illustrates both 
points ;—that the life that is worth living does not depend upon 
wealth, which may be a trouble and anxiety; and that even mere 
existence cannot be secured by wealth. 

16. Etwev 8 wapaBoAhv mpds. Each separate combination is 
characteristic: efrev 5¢, elrev rapaBoAyv, and elev wpds. 
See on vi. 39, and comp. xv. 3. 

edddpycev. Here only in bibl. Grk. Josephus uses it of 
Galilee as productive of oil (2. /. ii. 21. 2); but elsewhere it 
occurs in this sense in medical writers only (Hobart, p. 144): 
comp. reAcodopeiv (viii. 14). 

4 xépa. Comp. xxi. 21; Jn. iv. 35; Jas. v. 4. There is 
no hint that the man’s wealth was unjustly acquired; and this 
is some slight confirmation of the view that the brother’s claim 
was not unjust (ver. 13). There is perhaps a reference to Ecclus, 
xi. 18, 19 or to Ps. xlix. 16-20. 

17. Ti mowjow; Comp. Eccles. v. ro. 

odk exw mod ouvdgw. Quasi nusquam essent quibus pascendis 

possent impendi (Grot.). Lnopum sinus, viduarum domus, ora 
infantum ... iste sunt apothece que maneant in xternum (Ambr.). 
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Note the repetition of pov: “my fruits, my barns, my goods, my 
soul.” It is just here that there is some resemblance to the story 
of Nabal: “Shall I take my bread, and my water, and my flesh 
that I have killed for my shearers and give it unto men of whom 
I know not whence they be?” (1 Sam. xxv. 11): but it is toomuch 
to say that there is an evident reference to Nabal. 

18. xaehd. First with emphasis: he is eager to set to work. 
But pauperum nulla mentio (Beng.). Comp. adeAci, which is the 
true reading, Rev. xxii. 19; and see Veitch, p. 25. Note the 
chiasmus between xaGeA@ and oixodopjow. 


The text of the words which follow xat cvvdéw éxet is much confused, 
but wdvra tov otrov kal rd dyad mov (W4°BLTX, Syr-Harc. Boh. Sah. 
Aeth, Arm.) is probably correct, the wou after atrov (% 2° X, Syr-Harc. Boh. 
Sah, Aeth.) being rejected as an insertion, 

WH. give the evidence in full (ii. p. 103), and regard it as a marked 
instance of conflation. Comp. ix. 10, xi. 54, xxiv. 53. The main facts are 
these. The expression 74 yevyjuara is very common in LXX for the fruits 
of the earth, and the phrase cuvdyew 7a yevnuara occurs Exod. xxiii. 10 ; 
Lev. xxv. 20; Jer. viii. 13. The familiar 7a yevyjuard pov was substituted 
in some documents for the unusual combination rév gtrov kal 7a ayabd 
(&* D), in others for rdv ctrov (AQEFG H etc.), in one for 7a dya0d pov 
(346) ; yet another variation is caused by the substitution of rods kapmrovs pou 
(from ver. 17) for the whole of the unusual combination (39), omnes fructus 
meos(acde). Thus we have— 

(a) Tov otrov [pou] Kal Ta dyad mov, 

(8) I. Ta yevjuata pov, 

2, Tovs Kapirovs jLoU, 
(6) 1. 7a yerjyard mov kal ra dyabd pov. 
2. Tov otrév pov Kal Ta yevhuaTd sa) 
The common reading (6. 1) is a conflation of 8. 1 and a 


19. €93 ri Wuxi pod. There is probably no irony in making 
him address, not his body, but his soul: the yvyy is here used as 
the seat of all joyous emotions. Comp. ma pepymvare ry yoy zh 
payyre (ver. 22). Field quotes xaprépycov, yxy, mpobeopiav 
cvvropov, iva tov tAEw xpdvov aroAatays dapadrois Hdovys (Charit. 
Aphrod. iii. 2); and Wetst. quotes Oappvvd guavrdv Kat mpds THVv 
€navtov Wuxyy eiriv' "AOnvatos etut (Libanius, D xvi. p. 463). See 
Stallbaum on Plat. /epud, ii. 8, p. 365 A. 


Keipeva els rn woAXd avaravov, ddye, mle. These wotds are 
omitted in D and some Latin authorities (abcde ff). With eis @rn moda 
comp. Jas. iv. 13-17; Prov. xxvii. 1; Ecclus. xxix. 12: and with @dye, ale 
comp. Tobit vil, 10 and the remarkable parallel Ecclus. xi. 19. The 
asyndeton marks the man’s confidence and eagerness. 


20. cimev 8€ adtG 6 Oeds. This is a parable, not history. It 
is futile to ask how God spoke to him. For "Agpwv see on xi. 40 
and xxiv. 25. The tavrq rf} vuxri is placed first in emphatic 
contrast to the érn woAAd, See Schanz, pp. 347, 348. 

Thy Wuxny ou aitodow dm coi. “They are demanding thy 
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soul of thee”: the present tense is very impressive. They do 
not demand it for themselves, and so we have act. and not mid. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 20; and see the parallel lesson Wisd. xv. 8. For 
the impersonal plural comp. vv. 11, 48, vi. 38, xvi. 9, xxiii. 31. 
There is no need to think of dyyeAo. Gavarydédpor (Job xxxiii. 23), 
or of Ayorai (x. 30). 

& 8€ Hrotpacas, tin éorar; Vulg. Rhem. and RV. preserve 
the telling order: gux autem parasti cujus erunt? “And the 
things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they be?” Comp. 
Ps, xxxix. 6, xlix. 6; Eccles, ii. 18-23; Job «xvii. 17-22. When 
not even his yvx7 is his own to dispose of, what will become of 
his ayaa? 

21. Onoaupifey aitd. Comp. Mt. vi. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 14; and 
for the eis before Oedv comp. xvi. 8. It is to be regretted that the 
eis is rendered differently in the two passages in both AV. (‘“in, 
towards”) and RV. (“‘for, toward”). “ Being rich toward God” 
means being rich in those things which are pleasing to Him. 
Amassing wealth without reference to the God who bestows it is 
mAcovesia, and tAcovegia is dpoovvy. 

The change from avr to els Oedv, instead of Oe, is intentional, and 
Juvenal’s dives 7262, pauper amicts (v. 113) is not quite parallel; nor again 
Hecato in Cic. De Off iii. 15. 63: Megue enim solum nobis divites esse 


volumus, sed liberis, propinguis, amecis, maximeque ret publicw. The whole 
verse is omitted in D andabd. 


22-58. God’s Providential Care and the Duty of Trust in 
Him (22-34) and of Watchfulness for the Kingdom (35-48) 
which Christ came to found (49-53). The address to the people 
(vv. 15-21) being ended, Jesus once more turns specially to the 
disciples; and it should be noticed that in doing so He no 
longer speaks in parables. That what follows was spoken on the 
same occasion as what precedes seems to be intended by Lk., but 
is not stated. The 6a rotro is included in the traditional report 
(see Mt. vi. 25), and proves nothing as to the original historical 
connexion. It is more to the point to notice that covetousness 
and hoarding are the result of want of trust in God (Heb. xiii. 5), 
- and that an’ exhortation to trust in God’s fatherly care follows 
naturally on a warning against covetousness. There is logical, but 
not necessarily chronological connexion. More convincing is the 
coincidence between details. The mention of sowing, reaping, 
store-chamber, and barn (ver. 24) may have direct reference to the 
- abundant harvests and insufficient barns in the parable (vz. 17, 18). 
But it does not follow, because this lesson was given immediately 
after the parable of the Rich Fool, that therefore it was not part 
of the Sermon on the Mount; any more than that, because it was 
delivered there, it cannot have been repeated here. 

22. Eimev 8 mpds tos palytds. Note both the dé and the 
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+pés, and comp. ver. 16, vii. 50, ix. 13, 14, 59, 62, etc. Assuming 
a connexion with what precedes, Ava toéro will mean, “ Because 
life does not depend on riches.” 

pa) peptpvare. “Be not anxious”: comp. ver. 11 and x. 21. 
See Lft. On Revision, 2nd ed. p. 190; Trench, On the A.V. p. 
39; T. L. O. Davies, Bible English, p. 100, for evidence that 
“thought” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries meant 
distressing anxiety. Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 5 with x. 2. S. Paul 
reiterates Christ’s teaching (1 Cor. vii. 32; Phil. iv. 6). 

TH Wuxf. Not, 7 your soul,” but, “for your soul.” Here 
again the reference to the parable (Wvx7, daye) seems to be direct. 
If so, the necessity for translating yvx7 in the same way in both 
passages is all the stronger. The yvxq is the source of physical 
life and physical enjoyment. 

23. mreldv éotw ths tpodis. “Is something greater than the 
food” (comp. xi. 31, 32). Therefore He who gave the greater will 
not fail to provide the less. 

24. katavonoate. A favourite verb: see on ver. 27. Mt. has 
euBrépare; and for rods xdpaxas he has ra zerewa Tod ovpavov. 
Ravens are mentioned nowhere else in N.T., but often in O.T. 
See especially ris S& jrotuacev Képaxe Bopav (Job xxxvili. 41), and 
Kal OddvTe Tols KTHVvEeoL TpOPHV aiTdv Kal Tois VoTGOIs THY KOpaKwV 
Tois émikadovpeévois adtdév (Ps. cxlvil. 9). The name (Heb. ’oved) 
covers the whole of the crow tribe (including rooks and jack- 
daws) which is strongly represented in Palestine. Like the vulture, 
the raven acts as a scavenger: but it is a fable that it turns its 
young out of the nest, leaving them to feed themselves, and that 
this is the point of our Lord’s mention of them. The raven is 
very careful of its young; and God feeds both old and young. 
Tristram, (Vat. Hist. of B. pp. 198-201. 


Here Vulg. bfl have cellarium for tapetov, while d has promptuarium. 
See on ver. 3. 


Stadepete THv meteway. See on ver. 7. ‘The birds are God’s 
creatures ; but ye are God’s children”: 6 warip tyaév (Mt.), not 
QuTWV. 

25. Tis Sé é& budv. See on xi. 5. 

pepywvav Sdivatar emt thy AAtklav mpoobetvar maxuv. “ By being 
anxious can add a sfan to his age.” That Axia here means 
“age” (Heb. xi. 11; Jn. ix. 21, 23), and not “stature” (xix. 3), is 
clear from the context. It was prolongation of life that the anxiety 
of the rich fool failed to secure. Not many people give anxious 
thought to the problem of adding to their stature ; and the addition 
of a ryxvus (the length of the forearm) would be monstrous, and 
would not be spoken of as éAdx.orov. Many persons do give 
anxious thought to the prolongation of their allotted age, and 
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that by any amount, great or small. Wetst. quotes Mimnermus, 
myxviov ert xpdvov dvOecw HBys teptducOa, See on ii. 52, where 
Auta probably means stature. For mfxus see D.&.! iii. pp. 
1736 ff. ; and for the literature on Hebrew Weights and Measures, 
Schaff’s Herzog, iv. p. 2486. 


26. el otv o882 EXdytorov Sivacbe. These words have no equivalent 
in Mt. and are omitted in D, which for the whole verse has simply xal zrepl 
Toy Aoray rl pepiuvare. Soalso abcd fhilr: et de cwteris quid solliciti 
estis, By t@v Xowrdv are meant clothing (Mt.), food, and othér bodily - 
necessities. e 

For ov5€ we might have expected pyéé. But el=émel, and the sentence 
is conditional in form only. ‘‘If (as is certain) ye cannot” = ‘Since ye 
cannot.” Comp. Jn. iii. 12, v. 47; 1 Cor. xi. 6; Heb. xii, 25. Win. lv. 2, 
a, p. 600. Or we may consider ovéé as belonging to dvvacOe, and not to 
the whole sentence: ‘‘If ye are unable.” Simcox, Lang. of N.J. p. 183. 
But the former is better. 


27. ta xptva. Mt. adds rod dypot. The word occurs no- 
where else in N.T., but is freq. in LXX, esp. in Cant. (ii. 16, iv. 
5, Vv. 13, vi. 2, 3, etc.): Heb. shushan or shoshannah. Some 
flower with a brilliant colour is evidently meant, and the colour is 
one to which human lips can be compared (Cant. v. 13). Either 
the scarlet Martagon (Lilium Chalcedonicum) or the scarlet anemone 
(anemone coronaria) may be the flower that is thus named. Like 
orpoviia, however (ver. 7), kpiva. may be generic; and to this day 
the Arabs call various kind of flowers “lilies.” See D.Z. art. 
“Lily” ; and comp. Stanley, Szz. & Pal. pp. 139, 430. Note that, 
while Mt. has xatapavOdvev, Lk. has his favourite catavoety 
(ver. 24, Vi. 41, xx. 23; Acts. Vil. 31, 32, x1. 6, xxvii, 39). For 
komG see on v. 5: it covers the works of men, vj%e that of 
women. 


After 7a xplva rGs D has ore vijOe odre tpalver, while d has gzomodo 
neque neunt neque texunt, and a has guomodo non texunt neque neunt, 
Several other Lat. texts have zexunt. Thus, guomodo crescunt non laborant 
neque neunt neque texunt (blr); guomodo crescunt non nent neque texunt (c) ; 
quomodo crescunt non laborant non neunt neque texunt (ff,); and, by a 
curious slip, guomodo non crescunt non laborant neque neunt neque texunt (i). 


28. ei 8¢ év dypO. First with emphasis. “If in the field,” 
where such care might seem to be superfluous. AV. wrongly 
takes év dyp@ with évra onpepov, following Vulg. guod hodie in agro 
est. Both here and in Mt. the right connexion is, “which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” For k\tBavos, a portable 
oven, as distinct from Uvos, see D.B. The «d<Bavos is often 
mentioned in LXX, generally as a simile for great heat (Ps. xx. 9 ; 
Hos. vii. 4-7, etc.) ; imvos neither in LXX nor in N.T. Wood 
being scarce in Palestine, grass is commonly used as fuel. For 
épdidfe., which is a late word (Job xxix. 14, xxxi. 19), see 
Veitch. 
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29. kal Gpets ph Lyntetre. “And do you cease to seek”: comp. 
ver. II, Vi. 30, 37, Vii. 13, Vili. 49, 50, 52, etc. Mt. has the aor. 
peptmyvnonre, 

ph petewpifeobe. .In class, Grk. and in LXX (Ps. cxxx. 1; 
2 Mac. v. 17, vii. 34) this would probably mean, “ Be not lifted 
up, do not exalt yourselves, seek not high things.” So the Vulg. 
nolte in sublime tolli. Old Latin texts differ: nolite solliciti esse ; 
nec sollicitt sitis (c); non abalienetis vos (d): and many omit the 
passage. Luth. fahret nicht hoch her. Tyn. Cov. and Cran. “ neither 
clyme ye up an high.” But most commentators interpret it as a 
metaphor from ships tossing at sea: “ Waver not anxiously, be 
not tossed about with cares.” Comp. peréwpov év $dBw of a 
criminal expecting punishment (Jos. &. /. iv. 2. 5); and see 
S. Cox, who turns the word into a parable, Zxfosztor, 1st series, 
i. p. 249, 1875. Edersheim contenas for the LXX meaning, “be 
not uplifted” (Z. & 7. ii. p. 217). The verb is one of the rarer 
words which are common to N.T., Philo, and Plutarch. 

80. taita yap wdvra. This is the right combination; not 
mavta Ta €Ovn: hee enim omnia gentes mundi guerunt. The 
heathen seek anxiously after all these things, because they know 
nothing of God’s providential care. The phrase ra éOvy tod 
Koopov occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, but represents an 
Aramaic expression common in Rabbinical writings. 


The plural verb shows that the different nations are considered dis- 
tributively ; and the compound expresses the anxiety with which they seek. 
Each nation seeks laboriously after the sum-total of these things. On the 
difference between tatra mdvra here and mwdvra radra, Mt. vi. 32, see Win. 
lxi. 2, b, p. 686. In both places émifnrodow is the true reading, and 
émifnret a grammatical correction. 


ipav 8€ 6 warqp. But you, who know that you have such a 
Father, have no need to be disturbed about these wants. 

81. Lk. alone has his favourite mhyv. See on vi. 24. “But 
(dismissing all this useless anxiety) continue to seek,” etc. Mt. 
adds mparov to Cyretre. 


Origen quotes elie yap 6 "Inoods rots wabynrais abrod Alreire ra weydda 
kal ra puxpda viv mpocreOjoerat, Kal alretre ra eroupdvia Kal rd émlyea 
mpooreOjcerat duiv (De Orat. § 2). Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 24, p. 416, 
ed. Potter, and iv. 6, p. 579. 


82. This verse has no parallel in Mt., and it is the only verse 
in this section which is entirely without equivalent in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The passage reads so well both with and without it, 
that it is difficult to see why it should have been either inserted or 
omitted without authority. In it the Good Shepherd assures His 
flock that, while the anxious seeking of the éAryémrurroe after food 
and raiment is vain, their seeking after the Kingdom of God will 


ae 
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not be vain. He gives the Kingdom to those who seek it, and 
with it gives the necessaries of life. Wereas those who neglect 
the Kingdom that they may secure the necessaries, may lose both. 
Kvptos mowatver pe, kai ovdév we torepyoet (Ps. xxiil. 1). The 
puxpov otuviov are the disciples as contrasted with the pupiddes 
Tov dxAov (ver. 1). 


mwoiurlov = moiuéviov, which is not a diminutive, and therefore puxpdv is 
neither superfluous nor an epithet of affection, but an expression of fact. 
On the nom. with the art. for the voc. see on x.°213 and for evddxyoev see 
Lft. on Col. i. 19, and comp. Rom. xv. 26, : 


83. The first half of this verse (to zadaovpeva) has no parallel 
in Mt. As in vi. 29, 30, we havea rule given, not that it may be 
kept literally, but that it may illustrate a principle. So far as 
attachment to our possessions is concerned, we must be ready to 
part with them (1 Cor. vii. 30). Our fondness for them is not 
our justification for keeping them. But there is no Ebionism 
here, no condemnation of possessions as sinful! As Bede points 
out, Christians are not commanded to retain nothing for their 
own use (for Christ Himself had a purse out of which He gave 
alms), but to take care that fear of poverty does not interfere with 
benevolence. Almsgiving is not to be a mere giving of what we 
can spare. Nor is it merely for the sake of the receiver. It is 
also for the good of the giver, that his heart may be freed from 
covetousness. The attempt to keep the letter of the rule here 
given (Acts ii. 44, 45) had disastrous effects on the Church of 
Jerusalem, which speedily became a Church of paupers, constantly 
in need of alms (Rom. xv. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 1). Fortra imdpxovra see on vill. 3; and for BadAdvria see on x. 4. 

dvékherrov. Not elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. Comp. xvi. 9, 
xxii. 32; and, for the command, Mk. x. 41. Heaven is not to 
be bought with money; but, by almsgiving, what would be a 
hindrance is made a help.? In ows the reference perhaps is to 
costly garments, which are a favourite form of wealth in the 
East. The word occurs Is. 1. 9, li. 8; Job iv. 19, xxvii. 18; 
Prov. xiv. 32; but in N.T. only here and Mt. vi. 19. 

84. Almost verbatim as Mt. vi. 21. S. Paul states a similar 


1Qn the alleged Ebionism of Lk. see Introd. § 3. b, and also Alexander, 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels, pp. 163-180, 2nd ed. 

2 Margoliouth quotes from El-Ghazzali’s Revival of the Religious Sciences 
many striking sayings attributed to Christ by Mahometan writers: among them 
these. ‘He that seeks after this world is like one that drinks sea-water. 
The more he drinks the thirstier he becomes, until it slay him” (iii. 161). 
‘© There are three dangers in wealth. First, it may be taken from an unlawful 
source. And what if it be taken from a lawful source? they asked. He 
answered: It may be given to an unworthy person. They asked, And what if 
it be given toa worthy person? He answered, The handling of it may divert 
its owner from God ” (iii. 178). 
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principle 1 Cor. vii. 32-34. Wealth stored up in this world has 
many enemies ; that which is stored in heaven is safe from them 
all. The ydp is specially to be noted. The reason why treasure 
must be stored in heaven is that the hearts of those who bestow 
it may be drawn heavenwards. 

35-48. The Duty of Loyal Vigilance. From ver. 35 to ver. 38 
this section has no parallel in Mt. The interpellation of Peter 
(ver. 41) is also peculiar to Lk. But ov. 39, 40 and 42-46 are 
parallel to Mt. xxiv. 43-51. The discourse once more takes 4 
parabolic turn, watchfulness being inculcated by the parables of the 
Master’s Return (35-38, 42-48) and of the Thief’s Attack (39, 40). 

85. "Eotwoav iuav at doves mepreLwopévar, The long garments 
of the East are a fatal hindrance to activity. Comp. xvii. 3; 
Acts xii. 8; 1 Kings xviii. 46 ; 2 Kings iv. 29, ix. 1; Job xxxviil. 3, 
xl. 7; Jer. i.17. Tristram, astern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 
158. Note the emphatic position of tyav and Gpets. “ Whatever 
others may do, this is to be your condition.” 

of AUxvou Katdpevor, K.T.A. This is the parable of the Ten 
Virgins condensed (Mt. xxv. 1). 

836. mpoodexoudvors.  Lxpectantibus (Vulg.) cum desiderio et 
gaudio (Beng.): comp. ii. 25, 38, xxiii. 51. 

méte dvadton x tdv ydpov. If the rendering “when he shall 
return from,” etc., is correct, this is the only place in N.T. in which 
the verb has this meaning: comp. 2 Mac. viii. 25, xiii. 7, xv. 28; 
3 Mac. v. 21; Wisd. ii. 1. The more usual sense is “break up 
(a feast, camp, etc.), depart”: comp. Phil. i. 23; Judith xiii. 1; 
2 Mac. ix. 1: and this may be the meaning here. See instances 
in Wetst. So Luther, wenn er aufbrechen wird. ‘The wedding 
is not his own, but that of a friend which he has been attending. 
In Esther (ii. 18, ix. 22) ydjou is used of any banquet or festival : 
but the literal meaning is better here.} 


For the plural of a single marriage feast comp. xiv. 8; Mt. xxii. 2, 
xxv. 10, and see Win, xxvii. 3, p. 219. For the constr. tva €A@dvros.. « 
dvolfwow atr& see Win. xxx. II, p. 259, and comp. xv. 20. 


87. mepiLdcetat Kat dvaxduvet adtods. Comp. Rev. iii. 20, 21, 
Christ acted in this way when He washed the disciples’ feet: not, 
however, in gratitude for their faithful vigilance, but to teach 
them humility. Nevertheless, that was a type of what is promised 
here: comp. Rev. xix. 9. References to the Saturnalia, when 
Roman masters and slaves changed places in sport, are here 


1 Kimchi on Is. Ixv. mentions a saying of R. Johanan ben Zacchai, who in- 
vited his servants without fixing a time: sapdentes se ornarunt, stolidi abcerunt 
ad opera sua. ‘Thus some went ornatz and others sordzdz, when the time came, 
re ae were disgraced (Keim, Jes. of Naz. v. p. 256. Comp. Schoettgen, 

p- 216). 
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quite out of place. The parable xvii. 7-10 sets forth the usual 
course between master and man. 

38. Seutépa. The first watch is not mentioned, because then 
the wedding-feast was going on. These are probably the two 
last of the ‘tree Jewish watches (Judg. vii. 19), not the two middle 
watches of the Roman four (Mk. xili. 35; Acts xii. 4). See on 
xxii. 34 and D.Z. art. “Watches of Night.” In D, Marcion, 
Irenzeus, and some other authorities, the first watch (cpt comepwij 
gvAaky) is inserted: WH. ii. App. p. 61. 

89. ywsoxete. Probably indic. But. Vulg. Luth. Beza, and 
all English Versions make it imperat. There is nothing strange 
in the sudden change of metaphor, especially in Oriental language. 
The “thief in the night” is a proverb for unexpected events 
tr hes. v.23 2 Pet. ii..10; Rev.. iii. '3,:xvis 15). >. Comp. the 
changes of metaphor in the parallel passage Mt. xxiv. 40-44. 


agykev. Left his house” (RV.). AV. makes no distinction between 
agpfxev here and elacey in Mt. xxiv. 43, rendering both ‘‘suffered.” But 
the RV. elsewhere renders dgpinus by ‘‘ suffer” (viii. 51, xviii. 16); and 
agjxev here cannot mean that he wezd out of the house, for ‘he would have 
kept awake” implies that he remained in it. If the distinction between eee 
and d¢ijxev is to be marked, the latter might be translated ‘‘allowed,” 
word which the Revisers nowhere use, except in the margin of Mk. iv. 29. 


StopuxOjvar. “To be dug through,” the walls being made of 
mud. Wic. has “to be myned” here and “to be undermynyde 3 
in Mt. for perfodiri of _Vulg. Comp. Suspusev év oKoéret oikias 
(Job xxiv. 16) ; 3 eav Oe &v TO Stoptypare eipeOy O Khémrns (Exod. 
Xxil. 2); odK év Stoptypasw ebpov abrovs (Jer. ii. 34). 

41. Eimev 8€ 6 Meértpos. This interruption should be compared 
with that in ix. 33. Each of them connects the discourse in which 
it appears with a definite incident. It illustrates Peter’s impulsive- 
ness and his taking the lead among the Twelve. Perhaps it was 
the magnificence of the promise in ver. 37 which specially moved 
him. He wants to know whether this high privilege is reserved 
for the Apostles. For mapaPodhy déyers see on v. 36, and for 
mpds=“‘in reference to” comp. xviil. 1; Rom. xviii. 21; Heb. i. 
7, 8, xi. 18, and possibly Lk. xix. 9 and xx. 19. Here zpos jas 
comes first with emphasis. 

| kal mpds mdvtas. Peter is sure that it has reference to the 
Twelve: the question is whether others are included. The em- 
ployment of parables would make him suppose that the multitude 
was being addressed, as in ver. 16; for Jesus did not commonly 
employ this kind of teaching with His permanent disciples. The 
spirit of the question resembles Jn. xxi. 21, and the answer 
resembles Jn. xxi. 22. In Mk. xiii. 37 we have what looks like 
a direct answer to the question here asked by S. Peter, ‘“ What I 
say to you I say to all, Watch.” 
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42. Tis dpa éorly. Christ answers one question by another, 
which does not tell the questioner exactly what he wishes to know, 
but what it concerns him to know. It is enough that each who 
hears recognizes that he is an oixovéuos with responsibilities. 
This was true in the highest sense of the Apostles. The ofxovdyuos 
here is a dispensator (Vulg.) or villicus (d), a superior slave left in 
charge of the household and estate (see on xvi. 1). Other names 
are ordinarius, actor, procurator, the meanings of which seem to 
have varied at different periods and on different estates. Bekker, 
Gallus, Excursus iil. p. 204, Eng. tr. Hatch seems to assume 
that dispensator and villicus were terms of fixed and invariable 
meaning (Bib/. Grk. p. 62). With morés comp. Num. xii. 7; 
1 Sam. xxii. 143; and with pdvyos comp. xvi. 8; Gen. xli. 39. 
With Oepametas (abstr. for concr.) comp. éydpy dé Dapaw kal 7 
Ocpazreia airov (Gen. xlv. 16). Contrast Lk. ix. 11. 

o.topérpiov. “A measured portion of food, ration.” These 
rations on Roman estates were served out daily, weekly, or 
monthly. The word occurs nowhere else, but ovroperpety is 
found (Gen. xlvii. 12, 14). Comp. Hor. Zp. i. 14. 40. See 
instances in Wetst. ; 

44, ddyfds Méyw Gptv. Here, as in ix. 27 and xxi. 3, Lk. has 
éAnOds where Mt. has duyv. See on x.12. Comp. vopuxoi (xi. 52) 
where Mt. has ypappareis (xxiii. 14), and his never using “PaBBed. 


éwl waco Tols Urdpxovow avtov. See on viii. 3. This passage and 
Mt. xxiv. 47 seem to be the only instances in N.T. of this use of ért. 
Elsewhere we have the gen. (ver. 42) or acc. (ver. 14), the former being 
more common (Mt. xxiv. 45, xxv. 21, 23). 


45. Xpovite. 6 xdpids pou. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 3, 43; Eccles. 
viii. rr. The “But and if” of AV. is simply “But if” (RV.); 
‘“‘and if” being ‘an if,” a double conditional, which was common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

ap§to. He begins to do this, but the arrival of his lord puts 
a stop to it: comp. v. 21, xili, 25; Acts xi. 15. This oixovomos 
has a large familia of slaves under him. Perhaps he makes merry 
on what he ought to have given them. For zaidirxy as a verna- 
cular word for a female slave see Kennedy, Sources of V.T. Grk. 
p. 40. MeOicxecOar is “to get drunk,” as distinct from pebvew 
“to be drunk” (Acts ii. 15). 


46. For the attraction in év épg 7 ob yer doxet see on iii. 19, 


Sixotopyoet. To be understood literally; for his having his 
portion with the unfaithful servants does not imply that he still 
lives: their portion is a violent death. For the word comp. Ex. 
xxix. 17; and for the punishment 2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3; 
Susannah 59; Amos 1. 3 (LXX); Heb xi. 37. There is no 
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example of the word being used of scourging or other severe treat- 
ment. There is a gradation of punishments: for vile misconduct 
and tyranny, death; for deliberate neglect, many stripes; for 
unintentional neglect, few stripes. Herodotus uses dvatéuvew: ii. 
139. 2, Vil. 39. 5. Comp. Suet. Caligula, xxvii.: multos honesti 
ordinis . . . medios serra dissecuit. 

TS pépos attod peta tOv dmictev Ojoe. “Will appoint his 
portion with the unfaithful servants,” z.e. those guilty of a gross abuse 
of trust. ‘“ Unbelievers” here has no point. Mt. has trav tcoxpt- 
tév, which means much the same as tov azictwv. This unfaithful 
steward expected to be able to play the part of a trusty agent ac 
the time of his lord’s arrival. For 76 pépos we have 7 pépis in 
EX Xs. xvii-ra4 5 Jer. xii. 25. 

Here the parallel with Mt. xxiv. 43-51 ends. What follows is 
preserved by Lk. alone. 

47. éxetvos 8€ 6 Bo00d0s. “ But that servant,” ///e autem servus. 
Both AV. and RV. have “and.” The dé marks the contrast be- 
tween this transgressor and the oixovdpos, for u1 érorpdoas 7 roupoas 
mpos TO OéAnya. abrod is a less serious offence than the outrages 
which are described in vv. 45, 46, and one which a// servants may 
commit. 

Sapjoetar wédAas. Understand wArjyas and comp. zalew éALyas 
(Xen. Azad. v. 8.12). In N.T. dépw is never “I flay,” but always 
“T beat.” Comp. the vulgar “hide, giving a hiding to.” In LXX 
dépw does not occur, except as v./, in Lev. i. 6; 2 Chron. xxix. 34, 
XXxvV. 11; but in all three places the meaning is “flay,” and the 
true reading possibly éxdgow. Comp. Mic. ii. 8, ili. 3. The 
doctrine of degrees of punishment hereafter is taught here still 
more plainly than in x. 12, 14. See Aug. De Civ. Det, xxi. 16. 

There are two classes not mentioned here: 6 yvovs kal roujoas 
and (so far as that is possible) 6 ma yvots Kal woujoas: see on 
Rom. ii. 14. 

48. 6 ph yvots. Seeing that he is a servant, he might have 
known his master’s will, had he been anxious to find it out. 
Nevertheless it is true that even he, who, in ignorance for which 
he is not responsible, commits é£1a wAyév, has to suffer. The 
natural consequences of excess or transgression must follow, 


In the second half of the verse it is doubtful whether the two parallel state- 
ments mean exactly the same thing or not. Either, ‘‘ He who receives much is 
expected to exhibit much gratitude, and also readiness to make return; and is 
expected to do more than those who have received less”: or, ‘‘ He who receives 
a gift (é500y), must make a proportionate return: and he who receives a defosit 
(wapéOevro), must restore more than he has received.” In the latter case the 
second half states the principle of the parables of the Talents and the Pounds. 
Note the impersonal plurals, and comp. ver. 20. 


49-58. The discourse seems to return to its starting-point 
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(vv. 1-2). Christ’s teaching inevitably provokes opposition and a 
division between those who accept it and those who reject it. 
There is no parallel in Mt. or Mk. to wv. 49, 50. 

49. Nip. First foremphasis. “It is fire that I came to cast upon 
the earth.” The context seems to show that the fire of division 
and strife is meant: or, comparing ili. 16, we may understand the 
fire of holiness, which excites hostility and controversy. Jgnzs z/le 
non est nativus terre (Beng.). His xpiwa éyw eis tov Kdopov tatrov 
7rGov (Jn. ix. 39: comp. iil. 19). 

kal ti OéXw ei Sn avyh9y; A passage of well-known difficulty, 
the translation of which remains doubtful. With this punctuation 
we may follow AV. and RV., “What will I, if it be (is) already 
kindled?” the meaning of which is not clear: comp. LXX of 
Josh. vii. 7. Or, with De Wette, Weiss, and many others, “ How 
I wish that it were already kindled!” which does rather serinus 
violence to the Greek. Or, with Origen, Meyer, etc., we may 
punctuate, kal ri 0€\w; et 48y avydOy. “And what will 1? Would 
that it were already kindled!” (Win. liii. 8. c, p. 562); which is 
rather abrupt and harsh: but comp. xix. 42 and Jn. xii. 27. Per- 
haps the first is best, meaning, ‘‘What more have I to desire, if 
it be already kindled.” The next verse does not imply that it is 
not kindled ; and the history of Christ’s ministry shows that it was 
kindled, although not to the full extent. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 21. 
Christ came to set the world on fire, and the conflagration had 
already begun. Mal. ili. 2. Comp. the constr. in Ecclus. xxiii. 14. 

50. Bdwricpa Sé e€xonar BamtocOjvar. Having used the meta- 
phor of fire, Christ now uses the metaphor of water. The one 
sets forth the result of His coming as it affects the world, the other 
as it affects Himself. The world is lit up with flames, and Christ 
is bathed in blood: Mk. x. 38. His passion is a flood in which 
He must be plunged. The metaphor is a common one in O.T. 
Ps:> bux, 2,'3,, 4, 15, xl 9, exxiv. 4, 6, cxliv. 9 is, aineeos 
Jordan in flood and mountain torrents in spate would suggest such 
figures, See on ix. 22. 

TOs Tuvexopae Ews Stou TeXeoOH. ‘‘ How am I oppressed, afflicted, 
until it be finished”: comp. vuli. 37; Job iii, 24. The prospect 
of His sufferings was a perpetual Gethsemane: comp. Jn. xii. 27. 
While He longed to accomplish His Father’s will, possibly His 
human will craved a shortening of the waiting. Comp. ovvéyouat 
dé é rév Svo (Phil. i. 23). With reXeoO@ comp. reréAcorar, Jn. xix. 
28, 30. 

51, With vv. 51 and 53 comp. Mt. x. 34, 35. It was the belief 
of the Jews that the Messiah would at once introduce a reign of 
peace and prosperity. Jesus does not wish His followers to live 
in a fool’s paradise. He is no enthusiast making wild and delusive 
promises. In this world they must expect tribulation. 
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&\N 4. ‘Except, but.” Although the dA)’ has no accent, it seems to 
represent &\\o rather than ddd: ‘‘I came not to send any other thing than 
division.” Or there may be a mixture of ovdév d\Xo 4 and ovdev Addo, GANA: 
comp. 2 Cor, i. 13; Job vi. 5; Ecclus, xxxvii. 12, xliv. 10. The expression 
is common in class. Grk.; and in Hdt. i. 49. 1, ix. 8. 3 the origin of it seems 
to be shown. See Stallbaum on Piedo, 81 B; Win. liii. 7. n. 5, p. 552. 


Stapepiopds. Comp. Mic. vii. 12; Ezek. xlviii. 29. Here only 
in N.T. Christ prepares them for disappointment. 

52. This verse has no parallel in Mt. x. Comp. Mie. vii. 6, 
on which what follows seems to be based. Godet says that there 
are five persons here and six in ver. 53. There are five in both 
cases, the mother and mother-in-law being the same person. Ex- 
cepting 2 Cor. v. 16, dwé tod viv is peculiar to Lk. (i. 48, v. 10, 
xxii, 18, 69; Acts xviii. 6). It is not rare in LXX (Gen. xlvi. 30; 
Ps. cxii. 2, cxiii. 26, cxx. 8, cxxiv. 2, cxxx. 3, Is. ix. 7, etc.) 

58. mwathp emi vid ... pitnp emt Ouyatépa ... mevOepa emi 
tiv vipdqy. The change from the dat. to the acc. possibly indicates 
that the hostility is more intense in the case of the women. But 
LXX of Mic. vii. 6 more probably was the cause of the change. 
There we have éxi ryv of the women, but vids dripdfet tarépa of 
the men. In Mt. x. 35 we have xard ¢. gem. in all three cases. 
Lk. omits “A man’s foes shall be those of his own household.” 
Comp. Mal. iv. 6. 


For viu¢n=“‘ daughter-in-law” comp. Mt. x. 353 Gen. xi. 31, xxxviii. 
11; Lev. xviii. 15, etc.; Jos. Avt.v. 9.1. In Jn. iii, 29; Rev. xviii. 23, 
etc., it has the classical meaning of ‘‘ bride.” 


54-59. §Ignorance of the Signs of the Times. Christ once 
more addresses the multitude (ver. 15), apparently on the same 
occasion ; but it is by no means certain that Lk. means this. If 
so, this is a last solemn word by way of conclusion. ‘The parallel 
passage Mt. xvi. 2, 3 is of very doubtful authority. It can hardly 
be derived from Lk., from which it differs almost entirely in word- 
ing, but perhaps comes from some independent tradition. 

54. "Edeyev 8¢ kat. The formula is suitable for introducing 
a final utterance of special point. Comp. v. 36, ix. 23, xvi. 1, 
xviii. 1. For tots dxXots see On xi. 29. 

émt Suocpav. In the West, and therefore from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which was a sign of rain (1 Kings xviii. 44). Robinson, 
Res. in Pal. i. p. 429; D.Z, art. “ Rain.” 

ed0éws Aéyete St. “OuBpos Epxeroar. Both the edéws and the pres. 
épxerat point to the confidence with which the announcement is 
made: “at once ye say, Rain is coming.” Comp. épyera dpa. 
“OuBpos is “heavy rain, a thunder-shower”: Deut. xxxii. 2; Wisd. 
xvi. 16; Ecclus. xlix. 9; Jos. Amz. ii. 16. 3. 

55. Stav votov mvéovta. Understand idnre. One sees that it is 
a south wind by the objects which it moves. Lk. alone uses vdros 
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of the south wind (Acts xxvii. 13, xxviii. 13). Elsewhere it means 
the South, as frequently in LXX (xi. 31, xill. 29; Mt. xii. 42; Rev. 
xxi. 133 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. I, 14, 27; 2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 1 Kings 
vii. 25, 39 [13, 25], etc.). : 

katowv. “Scorching heat”: Mt. xx. 12; Jas. i, 11; Is. xlix. 
10; Ecclus. xviii. 16, xlili, 22. Perhaps nowhere in N.T. does 
Kavowy mean the burning east wind (Job xxvii. 21; Hos. xii. 1) ; 
but Jas. i. rz is doubtful. 

56. Groxpital. Comp. Mt. xxiii. 13 ff. They professed to be 
unabl2 to interpret signs, such as the birth, preaching, and death 
of the Baptist, the preaching and miracles of Jesus. But their 
weather-wisdom proved that they could be intelligent enough 
where their worldly interests were concerned. 

Soxipdtew. “To test.” In 76 rpdcwrov Tod ovpavod and Katpov 
we have almost the only words that are common to this passage 
and Mt. xvi. 2, 3. With tov xaipdv (cempus Messiz) comp. xix. 


57. tl 8é kal dd’ éautdv. “ But why even of yourselves, out 
of your own hearts and consciences,” without information from 
externals: comp. xxi. 30. Or possibly, “Of yourselves adso,” as 
readily (ed@éws) as in the case of the weather. In either case af’ 
éavrav comes first for emphasis. For 8€ kai see small print on ili. 9. 


58, as yap trdyeus. yap spe ponctur, ube propositionem excipit acaten 
Here év rq 66@ stands first with emphasis ; no time is to be lost. And the 
Latinism 6és épyactay, da operam, occurs here only. Wetst. quotes Hermo- 
genes, De Jnventione, iii. §. 7. Excepting Eph. iv. 19, épyacla in N.T. is 
peculiar to Lk. (Acts xvi. 16, 19, xix. 24, 25). Hobart regards it as medical 
(p. 243), but it is very freq. in LXX. Note os = “when.” 

amndddx8ar, “To be quit of him” by coming to terms with him. 
Christ is perhaps taking the case of the two brothers (vv. 13, 14) as an illus- 
tration. The amd before the abrof is omitted in B, but is certainly right 
Acts xix. 12. In class. Grk, both constructions are found, but the simple 
gen. is more common, Plat. Leg. 868 D; Xen. Aen. ii. 9. 6. 

xatacvpy. Here only in N.T. and only once in LXX of ruining or 
demolishing : é7e éya Kkarésupa rov ‘Hoad (Jer. xlix. 10). In Lat. detrahoi is 
used of dragging into court. For examples see Wetst. Mt, has rapadg Tq@ 
KplT pe 


Trapaddcet TH mpdktopt Kat & mpdxtwp ce Badet eis udaxyy. 
Tradat te exactori et exactor mittat te in carcerem (Vulg.). For 
exactor Cod. Palat. (e) has the strange word pignerarius. No- 
where else in bibl. Grk. does zpdéxrwp occur. At Athens the 
magistrate who imposed a fine gave notice to the zpdxropes, who 
entered it as due from the person fined; but they did not enforce 
payment, if the fine was not paid. They merely kept the record. 
See D. of Ant.? art. Practores. For mpdxropt Mt. has tanpéry. 

59. héyw oor. He addresses each individual. Mt. has dun 
Aéyo oot (comp. ver. 44), and for Aerrév has xodpavrnv. The 
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Nerdy (Aerrés= “peeled, thin, small”) was half a guadrans and 
the eighth of an as: see on ver. 6, and comp. xxi. 2; Mk. xii. 42. 
Can the payment be made év ¢vAaxj? The parable gives no 
answer to this question. But it teaches that the proper time for 
payment is before judgment is given, and that release is impossible 
until full payment is made. The Talmud says: “The offences 
between man and God the Day of Atonement doth atone for. 
The offences between man and his neighbour the Day of Atone- 
ment atoneth for, only when he hath agreed with his neighbour.” 
There is no need to interpret the details in the parable, and make 
the davtidukos mean the law of God, and the dpywy God Himself, 
and the xpirys the Son of God. 

XIII. 1-9. § Three Exhortations to Repentance, of which two 
I-3; 4, 5) are based upon recent occurrences, while the third 
6-9) is a parable. All three seem to have been omitted by 

Marcion in his mutilated Gospel ; but it is not easy to see what he 
disliked in them. They are peculiar to Lk., and both external and 
internal evidence guarantee their authenticity. Time and place 
are indefinite ; but the connexion with what precedes is expressly 
stated, and the scene must have been away from Jerusalem. 

1-3. The Moral of the Massacre of the Galilean Pilgrims, 
There is no record of this massacre in any other source. But the 
turbulent character of the Galileeans, and the severity of Pilate and 
other Roman governors, make the incident more than credible. 
Horrible massacres are recorded by Josephus (Av#. xvii. 9. 3, xvili. 3. 1, 
xx. 5.3; B/. ii. 3. 3, 9.4, Vv. 1.5). The fact that such things were 
common accounts for the absence of other records ; and possibly not 
very many were slain. But such an outrage on Galilzans may have 
been one of the causes of the enmity between Herod and Pilate 
(xxiii. 12); and Keim conjectures that it was on this occasion 
that Barabbas was imprisoned. So also Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 1407. 


Others have conjectured the occasion to have been the insurrection under 
Judas of Galilee, the Gaulonite of Gamala (Amz. xviii. 1.1; B./. ii. 8. 1); but 
that was many years earlier (¢. A.D. 6), and these new-comers evidently report 
some recent event. On the other hand, the insurrection of the Samaritans 
(Anz. xviii. 4. 1) took place later than this, being the immediate cause of the 
recall of Pilate (A.D. 36). And what had Samaritan rebellion to do with the 
massacre of Galilzans? Comp. Philo’s summary of the enormities of Pilate: ras 
Swpodoxlas, Tas UBpers, Tas dpmaryas, Tas alklas, ras émnypelas, Tods dxptrous Kat 
éraddirous pdvous, THy dvyvuTov Kal dpyahewrdrny wudryra (Leg. ad Gaium, 
XXXViii. p. 1034 c, ed. Galen.). Again he says of him: qv yap rhy gtow 
dkapmrhs kal ped Tod atOddous duelduxros ; and, ola ody éyxdtws Exwv Kal Bapvt- 
penuis dvOpwros. See Lewin, 1493; Derenbourg, p. 198. 


1. Napfoav. Not, “there were present,” as all English Versions 
render, but, “ there came,” venxerunt (Cod. Brix.). These inform- 
ants were not in the crowd which Jesus had been addressing, but 
brought the news afterwards. For this use of wapeiva: comp. Acts 

22 
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x. 21; Mt. xxvi. go; Jn. xi. 28: sometimes followed by zpds 
(Acts xii. 20; Gal. iv. 18, 20), or by eds (Col. i. 6): comp. Lk. 
xi. 7. In Mt. xxvi. 50; Acts x. 21, xii. 20, Vulg. has vemzo; in 
Col. i. 6, fervento. Wetst. quotes a close parallel: mapjodv twes 
drrayyéAXovtes ToNOds TGV “EAAjvwv vewrepilew (Diod. Sic. xvii. 8). 

év at7G TH karp>. “At that very opportunity,” viz. just as He 
was speaking about the signs of the times. Possibly they had 
heard His last words, and thought that their story would be 
regarded as a sign: 7@ xatp@ may look back to rév xaupdv (xii. 56: 
comp. i. 20, iv. 13). 

dv 76 atya Mehatos euréev peta Tav Quordv adtav. These pilgrims 
from Galilee had come up to Jerusalem for one of the Feasts, 
probably Tabernacles, and had come into collision with the 
Romans, no doubt through some fanatical act of rebellion. The 
merciless procurator, himself in Jerusalem to keep order during 
the Feast, sent troops to attack them as they were sacrificing in 
the temple courts, and their blood was mingled with that of the 
slaughtered beasts. The expression, “ mingling blood with blood,” 
occurs elsewhere. Schoettgen quotes (of Israelites who were cir- 
cumcised in Egypt at the Passover) : ef crcumcisi sunt, et commixtus 
est sanguts paschatis cum sanguine circumcistonts (Hor. Febr. p. 286). 
And again: David swore to Abishai, if he laid hands on Saul, “I 
will mingle thy blood with his blood” (7d¢d. p. 287 ; Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). 

.2. We gather the object of these informants from Christ’s 
answer. They did not want Him as a Galilean to protest against 
Pilate’s cruelty, perhaps by heading another Galilean revolt. 
Rather, like Job’s friends, they wanted to establish the view that 
this calamity was a judgment upon the sufferers for exceptional 
wickedness (Job iv. 7, vili. 4, 20, xxii. 5; comp. Jn. ix. 1, 2). 
Perhaps they had heard about the threatened “cutting asunder” 
(xii. 46), and thought that this was a case in point. There is no 
hint that they wished to entrap Him into strong language respect- 
ing Pilate. 

wapa mavras T. [. eyévovto. ‘* Showed themselves to be (comp. x. 36) 


sinners Jeyond all the Galilzans.” Comp. the use of wapd after comparatives, 
iii, 13. 


3. mdvres épolws drodetobe. The suffering of a whole nation is 
more likely to be produced by the sin of the nation than the suffer- 
ing of an individual by the sin of the individual. Exempla sunt 
omnium tormenta paucorum. Jesus condemns neither the Galileans 
nor Pilate, but warns all present of what must befall ¢Zem unless 
they free themselves from #ezr guilt. It is this approach of judg- 
ment upon His whole people which seems to fill Christ’s thought, 
and to oppress Him far more than the approach of His own suffe1- 
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ings. Grotius points out how exact the dpolws is. Vide guam 
omnia congruerint, Paschatis enim die occist sunt, magna pars in 
ipso templo pecudum ritu, ob eandam causam seditionis. But it is 
unlikely that this massacre took place at the Passover. The rest 
is right. Ilo\Aot . . . rpd rév Ouparwv éreror airot Kal tov "EXAnoe 
mao. kat BapBapos ceBdomov Bwyov xatéoracav diy pédvy (B._/. 
Vs ¥2.3) 

4, y The Moral of the Catastrophe at Siloam. This incident 
also is recorded here only. Jesus mentions it spontaneously as 
something fresh in their memories. ‘The tower” means the well- 
known tower. 

4, év 73 Xkwdp, The ev perhaps indicates that it was surrounded 
by buildings. 

The Greek form of the name varies. Z:Awdu in LXX and Josephus; 
ZAwds in Josephus ; ZAwd in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Note 
the article, which agrees with Jewish usage. In Jn. ix. 7 and in LXX the 
article occurs: comp. rdv ZapGva (Acts ix. 35). Few sites have been identi- 


fied with more certainty than Siloam: Conder, Handbk. of B. p. 3353 
Stanley, Sz. & Pal. pp. 180, 428; Tristram, Bzb/e Places, p. 162. 


Spetdérar. vii. 41, xi. 4; Mt. vi. 12, xvili. 24-34. The change 
of word from dwaprwAoé (ver. 2) ought to be marked in translation, 
as by Wic. Rhem. and RV.; and also the change from époiws 
(ver. 3) to acavrws (ver. 5), as by RV., although there is little 
change of meaning. If Ewald’s guess is correct, that these eighteen 
were working at the aqueducts made by Pilate, to pay for which he 
had used tov iepov Onoarpdv (karetrar 5é KopBavas), then dperérae 
may be used in allusion to this, implying that it was held that 
these workmen ought to pay back their wages into the treasury 
(Jos. B. /. ii. 9. 4). Jesus reminds the people that they are all 
sinners, and that all sinners are debtors to Divine justice (xii. 58). 

5. petravojonte.. The change of tense, if this be the right reading 
(SADLMT UX), points to the need of zmediate repentance, as distinct 
from a state or continued attitude of repentance, peravojre (ver. 3). Vulg. 


expresses the difference by sé panttentzam habueritis (ver. 3) and sé panz- 
tentiam non egeritzs (ver. 5). See on iii. 3 and v. 32. 


mdvres Goadtuas drodeiobe, The dcavrus is stronger than dpolws, 
as “in the same manner” than “in like manner.” In both verses 
the MSS. are divided, but with a balance in ver. 3 for opoiws and 
for dca’tws here. See Jos. B. /. vi. 5.4, 7. 2, 8. 3, etc., for the 
similarity between the fate of these eighteen and that of the Jews 
at the fall of Jerusalem. 

6-9. §The Parable of the Barren Fig tree. It sets forth the 
longsuffering and the severity of God. His visitation of sin, how- 
ever long delayed in order to give opportunity of repentance, is 
sure. The fig tree, as in Mk. x1. 13, is the Jewish nation, but also 
any individual soul. Comp. Hos. ix. 10; Joeli. 7. It is arbitrary 

( 
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to assert that the withering of the barren fig tree in Mt. xxi. and 
Mk. xi. is a transformation of this parable into a fact, or that the 
supposed fact has here been wisely turned into a parable. 

6. "Edeyev 5€ tadryy Thy mapaBodyy. See ony. 36. The parable 
is a continuation of the warning, “ Except ye repert, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 

Yury . . . év TO dpaehGv. atroi. The main subject of the 
parable is placed first. Deut. xxii. 9 forbids the sowing of corn in 
vineyards, but to plant other fruit trees there was not a violation of 
this. At the present day fruit trees of various kinds are common 
in vineyards and in cornfields in Palestine (Stanley, Siz. &* Pal. 
p. 421). “The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines are 
in blossom” (Cazzé. ii. 13), perhaps implies this combination. 

7%. tpla ery ah o0 Epxopar. Lit. “It is three years from the 
time when I continue coming”: comp. Thuc. i. 18. 1. A fig tree 
is said to attain maturity in three years, and a tree that remained 
fruitless for so long would not be likely to bear afterwards. See 
quotations in Wetst. The three years of Christ’s ministry cannot 
well be meant. The tree had been fruitless long before He began 
to preach, and it was not cut down until forty years after He ceased 
to do so. Cyril suggests Moses and Aaron, Joshua and the 
Judges, and the Prophets (Migne, vol. Ixxii. 753). Ambrose pro- 
poses the annunciations to Abraham, Moses, and Mary (Migne, 
vol. xv. 1743). Other triplets equally good might be easily de- 
vised ; but none are required. See Schanz, ad Joc. p. 369. 

iva ti kai Ty yi Katapyet; ‘Why, in addition to doing no 
good, does it sterilize the ground?” U*¢guid etiam terram occupat 
(Vulg.). Excepting here and Heb, ii. 14, the verb is used in N.T. 
only by S. Paul. He has it often, and in all four groups of his 
Epistles. In LXX only in Ezra (iv. 21, 23, v. 5, vi. 8). Latin 
Versions vary between occupat, evacuat, detinet, and intricat; 
English Versions between “occupy,” “keep barren,” “ cumber,” 
and “hinder.” All the latter, excepting Rhem. and RV., miss the 
kai: it not only gives no fruit, it also renders good soil useless 
(apysv).? 

8. xémpia. Here only in N.T. In Jer. xxv. 33 (xxxii. 19) and Ecclus. 
xxii, 2 this plur. occurs as here without the art. The curious reading xé¢uvoy 


komplwv is found in D, and is supported by cofinum stercoris or cophinam ster- 
cores of various Latin texts, d having gualum stercorés. 


g. els 76 péddov. In the true text (X BL 33, Boh. Aeth.) this expression 
precedes el 6 wyye, and we have an aposiopesis as in Acts xxiii. 9; Rom. 
ix. 22-24. Comp. Exod. xxxii. 32, where LXX supplies the apodosis. The 
ellipse of xad@s éxeu occurs in class. Gk. It is perhaps possible to make els 7d 








1 Both dpyds (contr. from depyds) and dpyla are used of land that yields no 
turn: Xen, Cyr, iii. 2. 19; Theophr. H. Phys. v. 9. 8. Comp. Rom. vi. 6, 
‘*that the body as an instrument of sin may be rendered unproductive, inactive ” 
{xarapy}0y) ; also 1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 Cor. ili. 14; 2 Tim. i. 10, 
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Héov the apodosis: ‘‘if it bear fruit, we may postpone the queg.ion ; but if 
not,” etc. That els rd ué\\ov may mean ‘again next year” is clear from 
Plutarch’s use of it for magistrates designate: ¢.g. Tov Ilelowva xaréornoev 
Uararoy els 7d wéNNov (CxS. xiv.) ; and perhaps it may mean ‘‘ next year (Syr- 
Sin.),” the prep. being redundant, as in els ryv tplryv: comp. Jos. Axt. 
i. 11. 2. But that éros need not be understood, and that the prep. need not 
be redundant, is clear from 1 Tim. vi. 19, where eds rd wéAXoy means ‘‘ against 
the time to come.” Only if the prep. be made redundant is the transfer of els 
7d wédXov to éexxdWers (A D) possible ; for ‘‘ agazzst next year thou shalt cut it 
down” would here make no sense; but the external evidence is conclusive 
against the transfer. Comp. Acts xiii. 42; Honm Od. xiv. 384. 

For the change from édy to ef (kv . . . el 5¢ wurye) comp. Acts v. 38, 39. 
It occurs in class. Grk.; and in most cases of this kind either conjunction 
might just as well have been used twice. Here it is possible that the first 
alternative is given as more problematical than the second. 


exxdWers attyy. “Thou shalt (have) it cut down,” shalt give 
the order for it. The vine-dresser will not even then cut it down 
without express command. He does not say éxxéyw. Comp. the 
Baptist’s warning, in which this same verb (éxxdmrerat) is used 
(iii. 9). Trench gives a striking parallel in an Arabian recipe for 
curing a barren palm tree (Par. p. 359, roth ed.). 

10-17. § Healing of a Woman on the Sabbath from a Spirit of 
Infirmity. The details are manifest tokens of historical truth. 
The pharisaic pomposity of the ruler of the Synagogue, with his 
hard and fast rules about propriety ; Christ’s triumphant refutation 
of his objections; and the delight of the people, who sympathize 
with the dictates of human nature against senseless restrictions ;— 
all this is plainly drawn from life. See Keim, /es. of JVaz. iv. 
pp. 15, 162. Here, as in vi. 1-11, Christ claims no authority to 
abolish the sabbath. He restores it to its true meaning by rescu- 
ing it from traditions which violated it. See Hort, /udaistic 
Christianity, p. 32. 

10. This is the last mention of His teaching in a synagogue, 
and the only instance of His doing so in the latter part of His 
ministry. In many places where He was known the elders would 
not have allowed Him to preach, seeing that the hierarchy had 
become so hostile to Him. It is evident that rots od¢8Bacw is 
- sing. in meaning, as always in the Gospels. See on iv. 31, where, 
as here, we have the periphrastic imperfect. 

11. mvedpa exouca dobevetas. ‘Who had a spirit that caused 
infirmity.” See Sanday on Rom. viii. 15. Similarly a demon that 
caused dumbness is called a “dumb spirit” (xi. 14; Mk. 
ix. 17,25). Weiss would have it that this expression is the Evan- 
gelist’s own inference, and a wrong inference, from jv eéyoev 6 
Saravas (ver. 16), which probably means that Jesus knew her 
malady to be the consequence of her sinful life. ‘Therefore Satan, 
who caused the sin, caused the malady. Weiss asserts that the 
laying on of hands never occurs in the case of demoniacs. And 
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he appeals to Oepazevecbe (ver. 14), observing that exorcisms are 
not healings (L. /. ii. p. 53, Eng. tr. ii. p. 239). But we know too 
little to affirm that Jesus never laid His hands on demoniacs ; and 
both Oepamevew (viii. 2; Mt. xvii. 16) and iéo@ar (ix. 42) are used 
of healing them. Jesus generally cured ordinary diseases with 4 
touch or laying on of hands (iv. 40, v. 13, ix. 44, 54, xiv. 4, 
xxii. 51); but He sometimes healed such with a word (iv. 39, 
Vv. 24, Vi. 10, vil. 10). Although He commonly healed demoniacs 
with a word (iv. 35, 41, viii. 29, ix. 42), He may sometimes have 
touched them. And it should be noted that dodéAvoa, which 
implies that she has already been freed from the wvetdua dobevelas 
(comp. v. 20), precedes the laying on of hands. Therefore this 
act, like the laying hold of the demoniac boy (Mk. ix. 27), may 
have been added in order to complete the physical cure. There is 
nothing to show that the woman had come expecting to be healed 
by Jesus. For ouvkurovoa see Ecclus. xii. 11, xix. 26. 


érn Séka dnt. To suggest that this is a reminiscence of the eighteen on 
whom the tower fell, and that the twelve in viii. 43 is a reminiscence of the 
twelve in viii. 42, is hardly sober criticism. Do numbers never come a second 
time in real life? And he must be a poor inventor who is incapable of varying 
numbers, 

pt Suvapévy. As usual in N.T., we have yj with the participle, although 
it refers to a matter of fact. Comp. i. 20; Acts ix. 9; and see Simcox, Lang. 
of N.T. p. 188. 


dvaxtar eis Td mavtedés. ‘“ Wholly to lift up herself, to 
straighten herself properly.” Nearly all English Versions follow 
the Vulgate in taking «cis 76 wavredés with wy Suvvapévn; mec omnino 
poterat, “could not in any wise, could not at all.” But it may go 
with évaxvwar, after which it is placed: “coulde not well loke up” 
(Cov.) ; honnte nicht wohl aufsehen (Luth.). Comp. odgew eis 76 
maytedes Svvarat (Heb. vii. 25), the only other passage in N.T. in 
which it occurs. Not in LXX. Josephus always has it next to 
the word to which it belongs (Azz. i, 18. 5, iii. 11. 3, 12. 1, Vi. 2. 3, 
vii. 13. 3). 

12. dwodkékucor. “Thou hast been and remainest loosed ” ; 
an unasked for cure. Comp. adéwvrat (v. 20, vii. 48). 

13. trapaxpipa dvwpbd0n. See on v. 25. The verb occurs in 
N.T. only here, Acts xv. 16, and Heb. xii. 12; but is freq. in LXX. 
Hobart shows that it is used by medical writers of straightening 
abnormal or dislocated parts of the body (p. 22). 

14. daoxpibels S€ 6 apxtourdywyos. Comp. viii. 41. No one 
had spoken to him, but he replies to what had been dine. He 
indirectly censures the act of Jesus by addressing the people as 
represented by the woman. 

15. ‘Ymoxpitai. All who sympathize with this faultfinder are 
addressed, especially of dvtuxe(uevor ait (ver. 17). There was 
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hypocrisy in pretending to rebuke the people, when he was really 
censuring Jesus; and in professing to have a zeal for the Law, 
when his motive was azimus against the Healer. There was no 
evidence that people had come in order to be healed. And, if 
they had done so, would they have broken the Law? Cyril has a 
very animated attack on this man, whom he addresses as Bacxkavias 
dvdpdzodov, rebuking him for not seeing that Jesus had not broken 
even the letter of the Law in keeping its spirit (Migne, vol. lxxii. 
77°; Payne Smith, p. 454). See also Iren. iv. 8, 2. For 6'Kupuos 
see on v, 17 and vii. 13. 


The sing. troxpird (D U X and some Versions) is an obvious correction. 
All English Versions prior to RV., even Wic. and Rhem., have the sing., in 
spite of Aypocritz in Vulg. 


AUet tov Body atdto’. Christ appeals from his perverted inter- 
pretation of the law to a traditional and reasonable interpretation. 
But here the Talmud makes the characteristic reservation that, 
although water may be drawn for the animal, it must not be carried 
to the animal in a vessel (Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. App. xvii.). For 
other arguments used by Christ respecting the Sabbath, see vi. 3, 
5.9; Mk. ii. 27, 28; Jn. v.17. We may place them in an ascend- 
ing scale. Jewish tradition; charity and common sense; the 
Sabbath is a blessing, not a burden ; the Son of Man is Lord of 
it; Sabbaths have never hindered the Father’s work, and must not 
hinder the Son’s. Such appeals would be varied to suit the 
occasion and the audience. 

16. An argument @ fortiori. If an animal, how much more a 
daughter of Abraham ; if one whom yourselves have bound for a 
few hours, how much more one whom Satan has bound for eighteen 
years. Comp. Job Hes Acts x. 385 I Cor. Wo 5h e nel xe 73 
1 Tim. i, 20: and with idod déxa kal éxro ery comp. idod TETOEpa- 
xovra érn (Deut. viii. 4); also Acts ii. 7, xiii, 11. 

€deu AvOqvar. Not only she may be loosed, but she ought to 
be. The obligation was for the healing on the Sabbath. It wasa 
marked fulfilment of the programme of the ministry as announced 
in the synagogue at Nazareth (iv. 18). There is no prescription 
against doing good ; and a religion which would honour God by 
forbidding virtue is self-condemned. 

17. \éyovtos adtod. “As He said” (RV.), not “ When He had 
said” (AV. ): 

karyoxdvovro. “Were put to shame”: comp. 2 Cor. vii. 14, 
ix. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 16; in all which passages RV. is more accurate 
than AV. See also LXX of Is. xlv. 16. 

éml macw Tots évddgorg Tots ywwouevors Sm attod. “Over all the 
glorious things that were deg done by Him.” For rois evddgas 
comp. Exod. xxxiv. 10; Deut. x. 21; Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxiv. 243 
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and for the pres. part. Mk. vi. 2. It refers to much more than the 
healing of this woman : gue gloriose fiebant ab eo (Vulg.). 


Some would put a full stop at air@, and make Kal was 6 8xAos Exatper 
the introduction to what follows. But this robs the statement of all point. 
As a revolt of the popular conscience against the censoriousness of the hier- 
archy it is full of meaning. 


18-21. The Parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven. 
The former is given by all three (Mt. xiii. 31, 32; Mk. iv. 30-32), 
the latter by two (Mt. xiii. 33). Thus Mt. as well as Lk. places 
them together. Both parables set forth the small beginning, 
gradual spread, and immense development of the Kingdom of God, 
the one from without, the other from within. Externally the King- 
dom will at last embrace all nations ; internally, it will transform 
the whole of human life. Often before this Jesus has mentioned 
the Kingdom of God (vi. 20, vii. 28, Vill. 10, 1x. 2, 27, 60, 62, x. 9, 
11, xi. 20): here He explains some of its characteristics. Mk. 
places the Mustard Seed immediately after the parables of the 
Sower and of the Seed growing secretly; Mt. after those of the 
Sower and of the Tares. But neither gives any note of connexion. 
Whereas the ody of Lk. clearly connects this teaching with the 
preceding incident. 

18, 19. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. 

18. “EXeyev ov, It is a needlessly violent hypothesis to regard 
this as a fragment torn from its context, so that the ody refers to 
something not recorded. On the other hand, it is a little forced 
to connect the ody with the enthusiasm of the multitude for His 
teaching and miracles. This success is but an earnest of far 
greater triumphs. It is safer to refer it back to ver. 11. After the 
interruption caused by the hypocritical remonstrance He continued 
His teaching. With the double question which introduces the 
parable comp. tivt Gpowcare Kipiov, kal tive SuowdpaTt mpmordoare 
avrév; (Is. xl. 18). The parable itself is more condensed in Lk. 
than in Mk. and Mt. 

19. kéxxw owvdrews. It is the smallness of the seed in com- 
parison with the largeness of the growth that is the point. Whether 
other properties of mustard need be taken into account, is doubtful. 


It is not quite certain what plant is meant. Stanley is inclined to follow 
Royle and others in identifying it with the Sa/vadora Perszca, called in the 
East Kharde/, the very word used in the Syriac Version to translate olvame, 
It is said to grow round the lake of Gennesareth, and to attain the height of 
twenty-five feet in favourable circumstances. Its seeds are small and pungent, 





1 With this pair of Parables comp. the Garments and the Wine-skins 
(v. 36-39), the Rash Builder and the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (xv. 3-10). Other pairs are not in immediate juxtaposition ; 
e.g. the Friend at Midnight (xi. 5-8) and the Unjust Judge (xviii, 1-8). 


sales 


eae 
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and are used as mustard (Si. & Pal. p. 427). Edersheim follows Tristram 
and others in contending for the Sizapzs nigra. ‘‘ Small as a mustard-seed ” 
was a Jewish proverb to indicate the least drop of blood, the least defilement, 
etc, Even in Europe the Szzapzs sometimes reaches twelve feet (Z. & 7: 
i, p. 593; Wat. Hist. of B. p. 472). 

&vOpwmos. Comp. xx. 9. Lk. commonly writes dvOpwids Tis: x. 33) 
xii. 16, xiv. 16, xv. II, xvi. I, 19, xix. 12; comp. xviii. 2. 


eis Kirov €autod. See Introd. §6.i.f. Not merely “the earth ' 
(Mk.) or “his field” (Mt.), but “his own garden,” viz. Israel: 


éyéveto eis SévSpov. All three use ylvouat, Lk. alone adding els; bu 
péya before dévdpov is not genuine either here or in Mt. For yivouar evs 
comp. xx. 17; Acts iv. 11, and v. 36, etc. The expression is freq. in LXX, 
and is also classical. 


Td TeTELVa TOU OUpAvoD KaTecKkyvwoev, K.T.X, All three have this 
expression. See on ix. 58, and comp. troxarw airod KarecKyvouv 
Ta. Onpia Ta aypia, Kal ev Tois KAddois aiTod KaTeKovy TA dpvea TOD 
otpavod (Dan. iv. 9, 18) and & rais rapadvacw aitod évoocevcav 
wayTa. Ta TeTELVa TOD otpavod (Ezek. xxxi. 6: comp. xvii. 23), pass- 
ages which show that this was a recognized metaphor for a great 
empire giving protection to the nations,1 

20, 21. The Parable of the Leaven. Mt. xiii. 33; comp. Lk. 
aT, 

éxpuev eis &Xevpou odta tpia, The beginnings of the Kingdom 
were unseen, and Pagan ignorance of the nature of the Gospel 
was immense. But the leaven always conquers the dough. How- 
ever deep it may be buried it will work through the whole mass 
and change its nature into its own nature. Josephus says that a 
carov was one and a half of a Roman modius (Ant. ix. 4. 5). It 
was a seah, or one third of an e¢4ah ; which was an ordinary baking 
(Gen. xviii. 6). There is no more reason for finding a meaning for 
the three measures than for the three years (ver. 7). But Lange is 
inclined to follow Olshausen in interpreting the three measures as 
the three powers in human nature, body, soul, and spirit ; and he 
further suggests the material earth, the State, and the Church, 


In class. Gk. we generally have the plur. @devpa (ddéw), It means 
6 wheaten meal ” (Hdt. vii. 119. 2; Plat. Rep. ii. 372 B). 

éws ot, Comp. Acts xxi. 26. In Lk. xxiv. 25 it is followed by the subj., 
as often. 


22-30. The Danger of being excluded from the Kingdom of 
God. The warning grows out of the question as to the number of 


1 Wetst. quotes from the Talmud, ‘‘ There was a stalk of mustard in Sichin 
from which sprang out three branches, of which one was broken off, and out of 
it they made a covering for a potter’s hut, and there were formed on it three 
cabs of mustard. Rabbi Simeon, son of Calaphta, said, A stalk of mustard was 
in my field into which I was wont to climb, as men are wont to climb into a 
fig tree. 
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the saved, but no note is given of time or place. The introductory 
dverropevero seems to point back to ix. 51, “ He was continuing His 
journey” (see on vi. 1). In any case it is part of the last journey- 
ings which ended in the Passion. For the substance of the 
discourse comp. Mt. viii. 13, 14, 22, 23, xix. 30; Mk. x. 31. 

22. kard méders Kal Kdpas. Once more we have an amphi- 
bolous phrase: see on ver. 11, x. 18, xi. 39, xii. 1, etc. Either, 
“ He went on His way, teaching through cities and villages”; or, 
“ He went on His way through cities and villages, teaching.” 

23. Etrev 8¢ tis att@. We have no means of knowing 
whether he was a disciple or not, or what his motive was. The 
question has always been an attractive one to certain minds 
(2 Esdras viii.). 

ei dAlyou of cwldpevor. The questioner perhaps supposes that, 
at any rate, none but Jews will be saved. Comp. Acts ii. 47; 
t Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. In all these passages the pres. part. 
should be marked; “ those who are being saved, who are in the 
way of salvation.” 


For ef introducing a dzrect interrogative comp. xxii. 49; Acts i. 6, xix. 23 
Mt. xii. 10, etc. The constr. is not classical, and may be explained as 
arising from the omission of @avydfw, ywooKkew Oédw, or the like, In 
German we might have, 0b Wenige selig werden ? 


eimev mpds adtods. Note the plur. As in xii. 15, 42, Jesus 
gives no answer to the question asked, but replies in a way that 
may benefit others as well as the interrogator far more than a 
direct answer would have done. 

24, “AywvilecOe eicehOetv. “Keep on striving to enter,” or, 
“Strain every nerve.” Questio theoretica initio vertitur ad praxin - 
(Beng.). Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Ecclus. iv. 28; Dan. 
vi. 14 (Theod.). In Mt. vii. 13 we have <icéAOare 8:4 rs orevas 
mvAys. But the context is quite different; and there it is an out- 
side gate, while here the door leads directly into the house, and is 
so narrow that only those who are thoroughly in earnest (Giacrai) 
can pass through it. Vulg. has fer angustam portam in both 
places; but some Lat. texts have jaxuam or ostium here. 

tntHoovow eicehOetv kal obx icxdcouow. The futures are most 
important, whether we place a comma or a full stop after the second. 
Jesus does not say that there ave many who s¢rive in vain to enter, 
but that there z7/7 be many who z// seek in vain to enter, after 
the time of salvation ts past, Those who continue to strive now, 
succeed. The change from “strive” to “seek” must also be 
noted. Mere ¢yreiv is very different from éywviferOo. (1 Tim. 
vi. 12), Comp. Jn. vii. 34. 

odk icxtcouow. ‘Will not have strength to” (vi. 48, xvi. 3): 
appropriate to the attempt to force a closed door. Not in LXX. 
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25. a’ of dv éyep?9. Connect this closely with what precedes: 
‘Shall not be able, when once the master of the house shall have 
risen up,” etc. With this arrangement a full stop is placed at zé0ev 
éoré, and tore begins a new sentence. 


Those who place a full stop at loxvcovsw differ much as to the apodosis 
of dg’ o5. Some make it begin at kal dptnode, more at kal doxpiOels, and 
others at 7é7re. Of these three the first is the worst, making dpénode= 
&pgeoGe, and the last is the best (AV. RV.). 


26, 27. Comp. Mt. vii. 22, 23. When the attempt to force 
the door has failed, ye will begin to use this plea; but it will be 
cut short by the reply, Ovx« oida duds. The plea is almost gro- 
tesque in its insufficiency. To have known Christ after the flesh 
gives no claim to admission into the kingdom. 


amrdéornte am’ nod mdvres épydtar adixtas. A quotation from Ps. 
vi. 9, where we have mdvres ol epyafopuevar Thy dvoulay. Aristotle says that 
as dixatoovvn sums up the whole of virtue, so décxla sums up the whole of 
vice (Zth. Nic. v. 1. 19). Contrast the quotation of the same text in Mt. 
vil. 23. WVulg. preserves one difference by having guz operaménz there and 
operariz here; but ignores another in using zzzguztas for dvoula there and 
also for déixia here. Similarly AV. and RV. have ‘‘iniquity” in both. 
With epydrat ddcxtas comp. of épydrat ris dvoulas (1 Mac. iii. 6); Ty Kaddv 
kal ceuvdv épydrnv (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 27) 3 Tv wodeuxGv (Cyr. iv. Ie 4). 


28. *Exet €orar 6 KAavOpds. There is no need to interpret 
éxet Of time, a use which is rare in class. Grk. and perhaps does 
not occur in N.T. Here the meaning is, “There in your ex- 
clusion, in your place of banishment.” Note the articles with 
kAavOuds and Bpvypuds, “the weeping and the gnashing,” which are 
indeed such. Elsewhere in N.T. Bpvypés occurs only in Mt. 
(vite 12, X14 2, (60) Xxil. 13, xxiv. §1,, xxv. 30).. In LXX - Prov: 
xix. 12; Ecclus. li. 3; also Aq. Ps. xxxvil. 9. These two verses 
(28, 29) occur in Mt. (viii. 11, 12) in a different connexion and 
with some difference of wording. 


"ABpadp Kat “Ioadk Kat “laxoB Kal rdévtas tT. mpopytas. For all this 
Marcion seems to have substituted adyvras rovs dvxalovs, in order to avoid a 
direct reference to O.T. (Tert. Adv. Marczon, iv. 30). The evidence is wholly 
against the conjecture that Marcion’s reading was the original one, which was 
altered in order to oppose him and agree with Mt. viii. 11. In Mt. rdvras 
Tovs mpogyras is wanting. Some Lat. texts add dez to prophetas, and many 
add zutrocre, or tntrare, or tntrocuntes before im regno or im regnum. 


Spas 8é exBaddopevous ew. “ But yourselves decmg cast forth 
without,” in the attempt to enter. They never do enter; but, as 
they would have entered, but for their misconduct, their exclusion 
is spoken of as “casting out.” 

29. jéouow amd dvatodav, «.7.A. A combination of Is. xlv. 6 
and xlix. 12: comp. lix. 19; Jer. iti. 18; Mal. i. rz. In Mt. viii. 
11, 12 the exclusion of the Jews and admission of the Gentiles is 
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still more clearly expressed. This was the exact opposite of 
Jewish expectations. lx mundo futuro mensam ingentem vobts 
sternam, quod gentes videbunt et pudefient (Schoettgen, Hor. eb. 
p. 86); ze. the Gentiles were to be put to shame at the sight of 
the Jews in bliss. Here it is the Jews who gnash their teeth, while 
the Gentiles are in bliss. There is no roAAof with ngovew, so that 
the man’s curiosity remains unanswered ; but the context implies 
many rather than few. In Mt. woAAoé is expressed ; and this also 
seems to have been against Jewish expectations. Vidi filios 
cenaculi qui numero admodum pauci sunt (Schoettgen, p. 80). The 
Jews commonly spoke of the Messianic Kingdom as a banquet 
(xiv. 15; Rev. xix. 9). For the four quarters of the globe comp. 
Ps. cvii. 3; 1 Chron. ix. 24. Of the order in which they are given 
here Bengel remarks, Hoc fere ordine ad fidem conversi sunt popult. 
Mt. has only East and West. 


Even if 8~ec0e (B1 DX) were the right reading for 8&pyocde (AB? RT, 
Wyre &%) in ver. 28, there would be no need to make #éovew caper? upon 
bray. There should in any case be a full stop at &w. 


80. eioty Eoxato. . . . eiotv mpator. There are some of each 
class who will be transferred to the other. Mt. xx. 16 we have 
EvovTor of €oxaTou TpHToL Kal ol mparor eoxarot. From that passage 
coupled with Mt. xix. 30 = Mk. x. 31 we infer that this was a say- 
ing which Jesus uttered more than once. But here only is it 
introduced with xai idov, of which Lk. is so fond (i. 20, 31, 36, 
Vv. 12, Vil. 12, 37, etc.), and for which Mt. and Mk. have zoAdot 
dé. The practical answer to the question in ver. 23 remains, 
‘“‘ Whatever be the number of those who are in the way of salva- 
tion, that which concerns you is, that you should’ without delay 
secure a place among them.” 

81-35. §The Message to Herod Antipas and the Lament over 
Jerusalem. From éy airy tH dpa it is clear that the scene does 
not shift. It probably lies in Persea, but we cannot be certain. 
Both Persea and Galilee were under the jurisdiction of Antipas. 
The Pharisees wanted to frighten Jesus into Judea, where He 
would be more in the power of the Sanhedrin; but that they did 
not invent this alarm about Antipas is clear from Christ’s reply. 
He would have denounced ¢he Pharisees for cunning and deceit, 
if they had brought Him a lying report; and it is very unnatural 
to make 7H dAdzext tavry refer to the inventor of the report, or 
to the Pharisees as a body, or indeed to anyone but Herod. For 
the same reason we need not suppose that the Pharisees were in a 
plot with Herod. They reported his words without consulting 
him. Although the tetrarch wished to see Christ work a miracle, 
yet he probably regarded Him as a dangerous leader like the 
Baptist ; and that he should openly threaten to put Him to death, 
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in order to induce Him to leave his province, is probable enough. 
The wish to disturb Jesus in His work, and to create a panic 
among His followers, would make the Pharisees report this threat, 
even it they had no hope of driving Him into the power of the 
hierarchy. The incident is remarkably parallel to the attempt of 
Amaziah, priest of the golden calf at Bethel, who first denounced 
the Prophet Amos to Jeroboam 11., and then tried to frighten 
Amos out of Israel into Judah, equally in vain (Amos vii. 10-17). 
See Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 238. , 

31. @édeu ce dmoxteivat, “Would fain kill Thee” (RV.). 
The “will” of all other English Versions is too like the simple 
future: comp. ix. 23. They do not say, “has determined to kill.” 
Possibly Jesus was in the very district in which John had been 
captured by Antipas; and this may have suggested the threat or 
the report of it, or both. 

82. ciwate +} Gddwext tatty. As addy is usually fem. (ix. 
58; Mt. vill. 20; Judg. i. 35; 1 Kings xxi. 10; and also in class, 
Grk.), we cannot infer that the fem. is here used in a contemptuous 
sense: but the masc. occurs Cant. ii. 15. Here, as usual, the 
fox is used as a symbol of craftiness, not of rapacity, as some 
maintain. Herod’s craftiness lay in his trying to get rid of an 
influential leader and a disquieting preacher of righteousness by a 
threat which he had not the courage to execute. He did not 
wish to bring upon himself a second time the odium of having 
slain a Prophet.! In the Talmud the fox is called “the sliest of 
beasts.” See examples in Keim, /es. of Vaz. iv. p. 344, and Wetst. 
Foxes of more than one species are very common in Palestine. 
DB art. “Fox.” 

€xPddrAw Sopdna Kal idcers dmoteXd. As in the reply to the 
Baptist (vii. 22), Jesus gives the casting out of demons and the 
healing of the sick as signs of the Messiah’s works. In N.T. 
tags is peculiar to Lk. (Acts iv. 22 30); in LXX Prov. iii. 8, 
iv. 22. 


The reading émireAXS (AR) is a correction to a more familiar verb, for 
dtroreX@ occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only Jas. ii. 15; 1 Esdr. v. 73 (same 
v.J, as here); 2 Mac. xv. 39. It means, ‘‘I bring quite to an end.” 


ojpepov Kal avpioy kal tH tpity. The three days have been 
interpreted to mean (1) three actual days, (2) the three years of 
the ministry, (3) a long time, (4) a short time, (5) a definite time. 


1 Cyril argues that, because we have rary and not éxelyy with 77 dAdrext, 
the fox must be some one nearer the spot than Herod, viz. the Pharisees 
(Migne, vol. Ixxii. p. 582). Theophylact uses the same argument. But it is 
the common use of odros for that which is condemned or despised, vzelpe zstz ; 
or still more simply, ‘that fox of yours,” ze. whom you put forward and 
make use of. Comp. ofros, v. 21, vii. 39, 493 Jn. vi. 42, vii. 15, 36, 49, ix. 16, 
xii. 34. 
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The last is probably right. The course of the Messiah is 
determined, and will not be abbreviated or changed because of 
the threats of a Herod.! For the same expression of three actual 
days comp. xix. 10, 11. See also Hos. vi. 2. 

Teevodpat, “I am perfected,” consummor (Vulg.). Comp. 
Heb. ii. 10. In both cases the idea is that of “bringing Christ 
to the full moral perfection of His humanity, which carries with 
it the completeness of power and dignity” (Wsctt.). This is the 
only passage in N.T. outside the Epistle to the Hebrews in which 
this verb is used of Christ. In that Epistle it is thus used thrice 
(ii. 10, v. 9, vil. 28), and the idea which it represents is one of the 
main characteristics of the Epistle. It is doubtful whether there 
is here any reference to the special phrase reAeody tas xelpas, 
which is used in LXX of the installation of przes¢s in their office 
(Exod. -xxix. 9, :29,. 33, 355. Ley. vill. 33, xvi. $25, Num tag: 
comp. Lev. xxi. 10; Exod. xxviii. 37 (41); Jud. xvii. 5); although 
such a reference would be very appropriate on the approach of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself. See Wsctt. on Zhe idea of tedeiwors 
and on The redeiwors of Christ (Hebrews, pp. 63-67). 


Teetoduat is probably pass. and not mid.; pres. and not Attic fut. 
Ellicott, Hudsean Lectures, 1859, p. 264, 4th ed.; Keim, iv. p. 344. 


83. mhiy Set pe orpepov kK. aupiov k. TH exouevyn TopedecOar, 
“ Howbeit ” (see on vi. 24, 35) “it is ordained by Divine decree 
(see on iv. 43, ix. 22) that I goon My way hence, as Herod desires ; 
not, however, because you suggest it, but because My work at this 
time requires it.” The same verb is used in both places: opevou 
éevrevbev and det pe ropeverOar. But, as eeAOeiv is not repeated, 
the repetition of wopeverGo. (comp. ropevévtes eimare) may be 
accidental.2 The expression rj éyouevy for “the next day” 
occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only Acts xx. 15; 1 Chron. x. 8; 
2 Mac. xii. 39: comp. Acts xiii. 44, xxi. 26; 1 Mac. iv. 28. 


To understand xwp¢ instead of juépg and translate ‘‘I must go on My 
way to-day and to-morrow in the adjoining region also,” is against the con- 
text: 77 ¢xouévy plainly = 77 rpiry. 


ox évddxetar mpodytyy dmoddoOat fw "lepovcadyp. “It cannot 
be allowed,” non convenit, non fieri potest: 2 Mac. xi. 18; Plat. 
Rep. vi. 501 C. The saying is severely ironical, and that in two 
ways. (1) According to overwhelming precedent, Jerusalem is 


1 ‘The number three seems here, as in the three years (ver. 7), to denote a 
period of time as complete in itself, with a beginning, middle, and end” 
(Andrews, L. of our Lord, p. 396). Universé temporis requisitd ad opus suum 
perfectto stgnificatur (Cajetan). 

* Maldonatus, whom Trench approves, makes the w\jv signify, ‘* Although 
I must die on the third day, yet threats will not interfere with My continuing 
My work until then.” Rather, ‘‘ Although I must go to Jerusalem, yet it is 
hot threats which send Me thither.” 
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the place in which a Prophet ought to be put to death. Que uros 

jus illud occidendi Prophetas quasi usu ceperat (Grotius). Jewish 
usage has determined that Jerusalem is the right place for such 
crimes. (2) When the conditions of place and time have been 
fulfilled, it is not Herod that will be the murderer. ‘‘ You profess 
to be anxious for My safety, if I remain in Herod’s dominions, 
Do not be alarmed. I am in no danger here, nor from Him, 
But I must go to your capital: and it is there, and at your hands, 
that I shall die.” Jesus is not referring to the Sanhedrin as 
having the exclusive ~7gi¢ to try a Prophet; nor does He mean 
that no Prophet had ever been slain outside Jerusalem. The 
Baptist had been murdered at Macherus.1_ But such cases were 
exceptional. By long prescription it had been established that 
Jerusalem was the proper scene for these tragedies. 


®podytyv. Any Prophet. To make it equivalent to rév rpopi#rny, and 
interpret it of Christ in particular, does violence to the Greek. 


84, 35. The Lament over Jerusalem. This lament is called 
forth by the thought of the previous verse. What sorrow that 
the Messiah should have to speak thus of the metropolis of His 
own people! The connexion is natural; all the more so if the 
Pharisees (ver. 31) came from Jerusalem. But the connexion in 
Mt. xxiii. 37 is not less natural; and there Christ is at Jerusalem. 
To decide between the two arrangements is not easy: and to 
suppose that such words were spoken on two different occasions 
is rather a violent hypothesis; which, however, is adopted by 
Alford, Andrews, Ellicott, and Stier. The wording is almost 
identical in both places, especially in the remarkable turn from 
the third sing. (airy) to the second sing. (cov), and thence to 
the second plur. (74<Ancare). On the whole it seems to be more 
probable that the lament was uttered when Jerusalem was before 
His eyes, than when it and its inhabitants were far away. For 
the repetition of the name see on x. 41. 

84. 4 dmoxtelvouca tods mpopytas. “The slayer of Prophets”; 
pres. part. This is her abiding character; she is a murderess, 
laniena prophetarum, xpopytoxrévos. Comp. Acts vii. 52. 

AWoBododca Tods adirectadpévous mpds aityvy. As the wicked 
husbandmen did (Mt. xxi. 35): comp. Heb. xii. 20. This is a 
repetition in a more definite form of the preceding clause. It is 
arbitrary to make rovs drooraAmévous refer to the Apostles and 
other messengers of the Gospel: they are the same class as rods 
mpopytas. See.Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xxiii. 37, Migne, cxx, 
789. 

1 But perhaps even in the case of the Baptist the hierarchy at Jerusalem 


had a hand: He was ‘‘delivered up” by some party. Comp. mapado6fvas 
(Mk. i. 14), mapedd0n (Mt. iv. 12). 
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mocdkis H0Anoa emuouvdtat ta téxva, cov. These words, which 
are found in both Mt. and Lk., are evidence from the Synoptists 
themselves respecting much work of Christ in Jerusalem which 
they do not record. As S. John tells us, He ministered there at 
other times than just before His Passion. The context forbids 
us from taking 7 réxva cov in any other sense than the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. (Comp. xix. 44, and see Neander, Z. /. C. § 110, 
Eng. tr. p. 165.) This is fully admitted by Strauss, if the words 
were really spoken by Christ.1 He suggests therefore that they 
come from an apocryphal source, and probably the same from 
which he supposes xi. 49-51 to have been taken. In this he has 
been followed by Loman and Pfleiderer (see Hahn, ii. p. 255). But, 
like x. 22, this verse—so strongly confirming the Johannean 
tradition—is far too well attested to be got rid of by any sup- 
positions. The pronouns in éemovvégor mean “ together to one 
place—to Myself.” Comp. Ps. ci. 23 ?, cv. 47. q 

dv tpdtrov Opvis Thy EauTAs voooidy. ‘Even as a hen her own 
brood.” For év tpérov comp. Exod. ii. 14. Like “fowl” in 
English, épvis is used specially of domesticated hens (Xen. Azad. 
iv. 5. 25; Aesch. Zum. 866). Mt. has ra voocia adris, “her 
chickens.” This similitude is not found in O.T., but is frequent 
in Rabbinical literature. Schoettgen, pp. 207-210. Comp. ra 
kelvou Téxv’ Exwv bd wrepois cwlw Tdde (Eur. Heraci, 10). Jerome 
quotes Deut. xxxil. 11 in illustration: “As an eagle that stirreth 
up her nest, that fluttereth over her young, He spread abroad His 
wings, He took them, He bare them on His pinions.” With é1o 
Tas wrépuyas comp. Ruth ii. 12; Is. xxxi. 5; Mal. iv. 2; Ps. xvii. 8, 
Xxxvl. 8, lvii. 2, lxi. 5, xiii. 8. 

kat odk AMedjoate. In tragic contrast with woods #OeAnoa: 
comp. Jn. i. 5, 10, II. 

35. dplerar buiv 6 ofkos Spdv. Neither here (DEGHMU 
X A, Latt. Boh. Syr.) nor in Mt. xxiii. 38, where it is better 
attested, is épyuos more than a gloss. Comp. ére eis épjuwow 
éorat 6 olxos obros (Jer. xxii. 5), and éyxarad<dAoura tov olkdv pov, 
adijxa tiv KAnpovopiav pov (Jer. xii. 7). “Is being left to you” 
means “ You have it entirely to yourselves to possess and protect ; 
for God no longer dwells in it and protects it.” Comp. édeOjcerat 
(xvii. 34, 35). By “your house” is meant the home of 7a téxva 
gov, the city of Jerusalem. Note the repetition iyiv . .. dudr. 
Syr-Sin. here has, “‘ Your house is forsaken”; in Mt. it is defective. 

héyw Sé Syiv ob ph Wyté pe. With great solemnity and with 
strong assurance. Comp. Jn. vii. 34, viii. 21. 

éws elmyte. Their seeing Him is dependent upon their repent- 

1 iter sind alle Ausfliichte vergebens, und man muss bekennen: sind diess 


wirkliche Worte Jesu, so muss er ofter und linger, als es den synoptischen 
Berichten nach scheint, in Jerusalem thitig gewesen sein (L. J. 1864, P» 249). 
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ance; and this is left uncertain; for the jé« dre or dv Afy dre 
after és (AD, Vulg.) is not genuine.! There are three inter- 
pretations of the point of time indicated by this declaration. (1) 
The cries of the multitude on Palm Sunday (xix. 38; Mt. xxi. 9; 
Mk. xi. 9). But this is quite inadequate. Christ would not have 
declared with this impressive solemnity the fact that He would not 
enter Jerusalem for some weeks, or possibly months. (2) Zhe 
Second Advent. But where are we told that the unbelieving Jews 
will welcome the returning Christ with hymns of praise? (3) Zhe 
conversion of the Jews throughout all time. This last no doubt 
is right. The quotation EiAoynpévos, x.7.A., is verbatim from LXX 
of Ps. cxviii. 26, and év évdéuate Kvpiov means as the representative 
of Jehovah. Converted Israel will thus welcome the spiritual 
presence of the Messiah. 


XIV, 1-RVII. 10. Zhe Second Period of the Journey. 


This forms a new division of the section which has been 
styled “the Journeyings towards Jerusalem”: see on ix. 51. The 
first portion of it (xiv. 1-24) may be thus subdivided. A 
Sabbath-meal in the House of a Pharisee, including the Healing 
of a Dropsical Man on the Sabbath (1-6), a Discourse about 
taking the lowest seats (7-11) and inviting Lowly Guests (12-14), 
and the Parable of the Great Supper (15-24). The whole is 
peculiar to Lk., and probably comes from some source unknown 
to Mt. and Mk, 


1-24. § A Sabbath-meal in the House of a Pharisee. Time and 
place are quite undetermined. The chief men among the Pharisees 
no doubt lived mostly at Jerusalem. Beyond that we have no clue. 

1-6. The Cure of a Dropsical Man at the Sabbath-meal. 
The cure of the man with the withered hand (vi. 6-11; Mt. 
xii. 9-14; Mk. iii. 1-6) should be compared but not identified. 
Although Lk. records both cures, with very important differences 
of detail, Strauss and Keim maintain that this is a mere doublet 
of the other, and reject both. The style of the opening words 
indicates an Aramaic source. 

Of the seven miracles of mercy on the sabbath, Lk. records four: the 
Withered Hand (vi. 6), the Woman bowed down eighteen years (xiii. 14), 
Simon’s wife’s mother (iv. 38) and this. The others are: the Paralytic at 
Bethesda (Jn. v. 10), the Man born blind (Jn, ix. 14), the Demoniac at 
Capernaum (Mk, i. 21). 


1 Not only do SBK LM RX, Syr. Boh. Arm. and some Lat. texts here 
omit #fer dre, but no authorities insert the words Mt, xxiii. 39, which adds to 
the weight of the evidence against them here, 


23 
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1, Kal éyévero év 7G €XOctv adtéy. “ And it came to pass after 
He had entered” (aor.), not ‘as He entered” (AV.) nor “when 
He entered” (RV.): cum intrasset or introisset (some MSS. of 
Vulg.) rather than cum intraret (Vulg.). See on iii, 21 and the 
note at the end of ch. i. p. 45. 

twos Tov dpxdvtwv Tov Papicatey. “ Of one of the chief men of 
the Pharisees.” We have no knowledge of official rulers of the 
Pharisees ; but of course they had their leading men. That the 
invitation of a leading Pharisee was accepted (ver. 12) after what 
is recorded xi. 37-54 might seem surprising, especially as Jesus 
knew the minds of those whom He was to meet (ver. 3). But 
there was still the possibility of influencing some of them for good. 
We know of no case in which Jesus refused an invitation. 

aaBBdtw payetv dptov. Sabbath banqueting was common, and 
became proverbial for luxury. Odserva diem sabbati, non Judaicis 
delicits; and Hodiernus dies sabbati est, hune in presenti tempore 
otio quodam corporaliter languido et fluxo et luxurtoso celebrant 
Judzi (Aug.). See Wetst. ad loc. and Polano, Zhe Talmud ; 
Selections translated from the original, p. 259. 

kal adtol joav mapatnpotpevor adtév. Lk.’s favourite construc- 
tion. See on v. 14 and vi. 20. The xai introduces the apodosis 
of éyévero: “it came to pass... that the Pharisees themselves 
were persistently watching Him.” For waparypetoGas of interested 
and sinister espionage see on vi. 7. Excepting Mk. iii. 2 and Gal. 
iv. 10, the verb occurs only in Lk. (xx. 20; Acts ix. 24). 

The translation “were there, watching.” is erroneous: #oav waparnpov- 
evo. is the periphrastic imperf. It is also an error to carry on the con- 
struction of éyévero beyond ver. I: vv. I and 2 are quite independent state- 
ments, 

2. kat idod dvOpwrds tis. We are left in doubt whether the 
man was placed there as a trap, which the absence of ydp does 
not disprove, or was there by accident, or had come in the hope 
of being healed. The last is probable: but the iSov seems to 
imply that his presence was unexpected by the company, and 
perhaps by the host. He was probably not an invited guest, as 
améAvoev (ver. 4) appears to show. But in an Eastern house he 
would have no difficulty in obtaining admission (Tristram, Zastern 
Customs, pp. 36, 81): and, if he hoped to be healed, he would 
take care to appear ¢umpoodev atrot. Note the rs vv. 2, 19, 20. 

GSpwmkds. Not elsewhere in bibl. Grk., but freq. in medical 
writers. The disease seems to be indicated as a curse Num. 
Vv. 21, 22; comp, Ps. cix. 18. Comp. Hor. Carm, ii. 2. 13. 

3. diroxpileis . . . mpds Tods vopiKods Kal dapicatous. He 
answered their thoughts implied in jjcav raparnpovpevor, This 
watching had now a definite object owing to the presence of the 
dropsical man. Comp. v. 22, vii. 40. The vopixol (see.on 
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vii. 30) and @apicaio. are put as one class, and are a more 
definite description of the atroé in ver. 1. Note the Hebraistic 
elev Néyuv. 

Oepameioar 4} oF; Comp. dyaforoijoa 7) Kaxoroujoat (vi. 9) ; 
e€ ovpavod 7 @& avOpdrwv (xx. 4). The dilemma, if they had 
planned one against Him, is turned against themselves. These 
jawyers were bound to be able to answer such a question: and if 
rigorist Pharisees made no objection when consulted beforehand, 
they could not protest afterwards. They take refuge in silence ; 
not in order to provoke Him to heal, but because they did not 
know what to say. They did not wish to say that healing on tne 
sabbath was allowable, and they did not dare to say that it was 
not. For jjouvxdétw in this sense comp. Acts xi. 18, xxi. 14; Job 
xxxii. 6; Neh. v. 8. 


The el before éeore (A, Syrr. Arm.) probably comes from Mt. xii. 10 
(om. SBD L 59, Latt. divided). If it is genuine, comp. xiii. 23, Most of 
the authorities which insert ef have Oepamevew for Gepamedoat (also from Mt. 
xii, 10) and omit 7 od. 


4, ém)aBdpevos idoato, That the laying hold of him is to be 
regarded as the means of the cure is not certain. The touching 
in order to heal is more often expressed by darecOat (v. 13, 
xxii. 51; Mk: 1 41, vii. 33, Vill. 22; Mt. vill. 3, 15, xvii. 7, xx. 34) 
or by émurifévar tas xetpas (iv. 40, xili. 13; Mk. vi. 5, viii. 23, 25, 
etc.). Both i@cfa: (see small print on v. 17) and érAaBéobar 
(ix. 47, Xx. 20, 26, xxiii. 26, etc.) are freq. in Lk. Christ read the 
man’s faith, as He read the hostility of the Pharisees, and responded 
to it. 

dmé\ucev. This probably means something more than the 
letting go after the ériAaBdpevos, viz. “dismissed him” from the 
company, to prevent interference with him. 

5. Tivos duav vids i Bods. The emphatic word is tuav. “ How 
do you act, when your interests are concerned? When your son, 
or even your ox, falls into a well?”! Palestine abounds in un- 
protected cisterns, wells and pits. Wetst. quotes from the Mishna, 
Si in puteum bos aut asinus ... filius aut fiia, The argument 
is that what the Pharisees allowed themselves for their own benefit 
must be allowed to Christ for the benefit of others. Their sabbath 
help had an element of selfishness ; His had none. 

The reading 8vos.} Bods probably comes from xiii. 15. The correction was 
doubly tempting: 1. because vids seemed rather to spoil the @ fortioré argu- 
ment; 2. because dvos is more naturally coupled with Bods. Comp. Deut. 
xxii. 4, The reading mpdSarov (D) for vids has a similar origin, while 8is is a 
conjecture as the supposed original of both vids and dvos. The evidence is 


1 There is possibly a reference to the wording of the fourth commandment, 
fn which son stands first among the rational creatures possessed, and ox first 
among the irrational (Deut. v. 14). 
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thus divided: vids ABEGHMSUVIAL ete. efg Syrr., Cyr-Alex.— 
bvos 4 KLXIL, abci Syr-Sin. Vulg. Arm. Aeth. See WH. ii. App. p. 62; 
Sanday, App. to Grk. T. p. 120. The dmoxpiGels before wpds abrods elmer 
(8 A, Vulg.) is probably an insertion. 

Note the Hebraistic construction instead of ris dudv ob vlds, x.T.d., OOK 
ebbéws avacrdce avTdp $ 


6. odk Woyxucav dvraroKpiOfjvar. Stronger than jovxaoay (ver. 
3): “They had no power to reply.” Lk. is fond of noting that 
people are silenced or keep silence (xx. 26; Acts xi. 18, xii. 17, 
xv. 12, xxii, 2). For the compound verb comp. Rom. ix. 20; 
Judg. v. 29; Job xvi. 8, xxxii. 12. 

7-11. Discourse on choosing the Lowest Seats at Entertain- 
ments. We may suppose that the healing of the dropsical man 
preceded the meal. This now begins; and, as they settle round 
the tables, there is a manceuvring on the part of some of the 
guests to secure the best places. To suggest a comparison 
between healing the dropsy and dealing with duplicem animi 
hydropem, superbix tumorem et pecunie sitim is almost as fanciful 
as supposing that “falling into a well” is meant to refer to the 
dropsy. ‘The latter supposition (Aug. Bede) still finds favour. 

7. “Edeyev 8é .. . mapaBodjv. Comp. v. 36, xiii. 6, xviii. 1. 
The “parable” is not in the form of a narrative, but in that of 
advice, which is thus called because it is to be understood meta- 
phorically. Christ is not giving counsels of worldly wisdom or of 
good manners, but teaching a lesson of humility. Every one 
before God ought to feel that the lowest place is the proper place 
for him. There is no need to suppose that this was originally a 
parable in the more usual sense, and that Lk. has turned it into an 
exhortation ; still less that ver. 7 is a fictitious introduction to a 
saying of which the historical connexion had been lost. 


améxov. Sc. rdy vobv: comp. Acts iii. 5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 16; Ecclus, xxxi. 2. 
He directed His attention to this: not the same as its attracting or catching 
His attention. 


tas tpwtok\oias. In the mixture of Jewish, Roman, Greek, 
and Persian customs which prevailed in Palestine at this time, we 
cannot be sure which were the most honourable places at table, 
Josephus (Avz/. xv. 2. 4) throws no light. But the Talmud says - 
that, on a couch holding three, the middle place is for the 
worthiest, the left for the second, and the right for the third 
(Edersh. Z. G TZ. ii. pp. 207, 494). Among the Greeks it was 
usual for each couch to have only two persons (Plat. Sym. 175 A, 
C), but both Greeks and Romans sometimes had as many as four 
on one couch. D. of Grk. and Rom. Ant. artt. Cena, Symposium, 
Triclinium ; Bekker, Charicles, Sc. vi. Exc. i.; Gallus, Sc. ix. Exc. 
i. ii, Comp. Lk. xx. 46; Mt. xxiii. 6; Mk. xii. 39. 
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éfehéyovro. ‘They were choosing out for themselves ; e/igebant 
(bcdefff,) rather than e/igerent (Vulg.).” The same thing seems 
to have taken place at the Last Supper (xxii. 24), and the washing 
of the disciples’ feet may have been intended as a rebuke for this. 

8. eis ydpous. Probably sing. in meaning; “to a wedding- 
feast”: see on xii. 36. The meal at which this was said was an 
ordinary one, as is shown by ¢ayeiv dproy (ver. 1), the common 
Hebrew phrase for a meal oe 15; Mt. xv. 2; Mk. iil. 20; Gen. 
Xxxvil. 25, xliii, 16; Exod. ii, 20, etc,). Jesus singles “out a 
marriage, not perhaps because ah a feast is a better type of the 
Kingdom of God, but because on such occasions there is more 
formality, and notice must be taken of the rank of the guests, 

katakhtOfjs. Peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (vii. 36, ix. 14, xxiv. 30): 
four times in LXX, and common in class. Grk. 

9. 6 cé kal adtdy kadéoas. It is misplaced ingenuity to render, 
“thee thyself also,” dich auch selbst. ‘Thee and him,” ¢e et cllum 
(Vulg.), is right. His inviting both gave him the right to arrange 
both guests as he pleased. Contrast ii. 35. 


épet, For the change from subjunct. to fut. indic. comp. xii. 58. See 
also épet after tva, ver. 10, 


Ads ToUT» témwov . . . Tov Exxatov téwov. Here AV. is inferior 
to all previous versions. Vulg. has /ocwm in both places. Luth. 
omits in both. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen. have “rowme” in both: 
Wic. and Rhem. “place” in both. ‘The lowest oom” means 
“the lowest A/ace” ; but in that case “give this man room ” should 
precede. Otherwise “lowest room” will seem to mean the bottom 
chamber. 


‘* Thou hast set my feet in a large room” (Ps. xxxi. 8), ¢.e. in abundant space 
(Ps. xviii. 19). Bishop Hall calls Pope Pius 11. ‘‘as learned as hath sat in 
that roome this thousand yeeres” (Leféers, Dec. ii, Ep. 3). Davies, Bzdle 
English, p. 152. Comp. Ter. Heaut. iii. 3. 25. Sy. /ube hunc abire hine 
aliguo. Cl. Quo ego hinc abeam? Sy. Quo? quo lbet: da illis locum. Abi 
deambulatum. Cl. Deambulatum ? Quo? Sy. Vah, quasé deset locus, 


dpéy . . xatéxew. The dpfy marks the contrast between the 
brief self-assumed promotion and the permanent merited humilia- 
tion. Comp. Prov. xxv. 5, 7, which Christ seemed to have had in 
His mind. The displaced guest goes from top to bottom, because 
the intermediate places have meanwhile been filled. 

10. iva... épet oor. Perhaps iva is here used éxBartxds, of 
the vesw/¢ rather than of the purpose: “so that he will say to thee.” 
But if the idea of purpose be retained, it is Christ’s purpose in 
giving the advice, not the purpose with which the hearer is to 
adopt the advice. There is no recommendation of “the pride 
that apes humility,” going to a low place im order to be promoted. 
See small print on xx. 100 
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The fut. indic. after tva is common in late Greek: xx. 10; Mk. xv. 20; 
Jn. vii. 3, xvii. 2; Acts xxi. 24; Gal. ii. 4, etc. Win. xli. b. 1, p. 3603 
Simcox, Lang. of V.7. p. 109; Burton, § 199. 

mpocavaéBnbs avatepov. Perhaps ‘“‘ Come up higher,” 7.¢. to where the 
host is sitting: accede (acf ff,iqr) rather than ascende (Vulg.). Comp. 
dvdBawe mpds ue (Prov. xxv. 7). The verb is classical and frequent in LXX, 
esp. in Joshua of geographical description (xi. 17, xv. 3, 6, 7, XVill. 12, xix. 
II, 12; Exod, xix. 23, etc.). The adv. occurs elsewhere in bibl. Grk. only 
Heb. x. 8; comp. dvdrepos (Neh. iii. 25), dvwraros (Tobit viii. 3), éowrepos 
(Acts xvi. 24; Heb. vi. 19), karwrepos (Eph. iv. 9). 


évémiov mévtwv. Both words are characteristic: see on i. 15 
and vi. 30. The rdvrwy is unquestionably to be retained 
(SNA BLX 1, 33 69, Syrr. Boh. Aeth.). 

11. was 6 bay éautdy. One of our Lord’s repeated utterances : 
xviii. 14; Mt. xxiii. 12. In all three places AV. spoils the anti- 
thesis by varying the translation of tazetvdw, “abase,” “ humble.” 
The saying here guards against the supposition that Christ is 
giving mere prudential rules of conduct or of good taste. Humility 
is the passport to promotion in the Kingdom of God. Comp. for 
the first half x. 15; and for the second half Jas. iv. 10; 1 Pet. v. 6. 
Note that while Lk. in both places has 74s with the participle (see 
on i. 66), Mt. has dorvs. 

12-14. The Duty of inviting Lowly Guests. The previous 
discourse was addressed to the guests (ver. 7): this is addressed 
to the host. It is a return for his hospitality. We cannot be 
sure that all the other guests were of the upper classes, and that 
this moved Jesus to utter a warning. Some of His disciples may 
have been with Him, and they were not weaithy. Still less may 
we assert that, if all the other guests were of the upper classes, this 
was wrong. All depends upon whether the motive for hospitality 
was selfish. But it is wrong to omit benevolence to the poor, in 
whose case the selfish motive is excluded. As before, we have a 
parable in a hortatory form ; for Jesus is not merely giving rules 
for the exercise of social hospitality. 

12. “Edeyev S€ kat TO KexAykdte adtév. “ But He was saying 
to him also that had bidden Him”; gud invitaverat eum (df), 
invitanti eum (8), invitatori (abc ff,ilqr): convivatori suo benigne 
rependens, mvevpatixa avti capxixav (Grotius). For dpictoy see on 
Xing 7. 

p) ddver. Pres. imperat. ‘Do not haditually call.” It is the 
exclusive invitation of rich neighbours, etc., that is forbidden. 


As distinct from xaXeiv, gwveiv would specially apply to invitation by word 
of mouth: and the use of dwveiv for invitations is very rare. Neither Vulg. 
nor any English Version before RV. distinguishes between dw&ver here and 
kdAet, ver. 13, although in vz, 7, 8, 12 Kadely is rendered zzvzfare and ver, 12 
pwvely, vocare. 


mdoucious. With yerdvas only. It is pleasant to entertain 
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one’s friends, seemly to entertain one’s relations, advantageous to 
entertain rich neighbours. But these are not high motives for 
hospitality ; and we must not let our hospitality end there. 

ph wore Kal adtol dvtikadkéowoiv oe. Godet remarks that this 
warning is playful. Pvrends-y garde: la pareille a recevoir, Cest un 
malheur a eviter! Car, une fois la retribution recue, Cen est fait de 
la remuneration future. Comp. ovre pev as avruxAnOyodpuevos Kadet 
pe tis (Xen. Symp. i. 15). 

13. Sox}v Torfis. See on v. 29. . 

kdder trwxous, advatetpous. The former would not have the 
money, the latter would not have the strength, to give an enter- 
tainment. That dvaretpovs is here generic, and that ywAovs and 
tupdAovs are species under it, is improbable: comp. ver. 21. The 
mTwxoi are one class,—those wanting in means; and all the rest 
belong to another class,—those wanting in physical strength. 
Beyond this we need not specify ; but in Plato we have dvamypout 
containing the other two classes, oi ywAo/ te Kai TupAoi Kat of dAAor 
évdmnpo (Crito, p. 53 A). The dvd is intensive: “very maimed.” 
For the command comp. ver. 21 and Neh. viii. 10. 

14, paxdpros eon, St od Exouow avtamodoivar oot. The dru is 
strictly logical. Good deeds are sure to be rewarded either in this 
world or in the world to come. Those persons are blessed whose 
good deeds cannot be requited here, for they are sure of a reward 
hereafter. For odx éyouvow see on xil. 4. For dvtamo8odvat in a 
good sense comp. Rom. xi. 35; 1 Thes. iii. 9; in a bad sense, 
Rom. xii. 19; Heb. x. 30. The dvri expresses retaliation, exact 
repayment. Comp. Arist. £7¢h. /Vic. ix. 2. 5, where we have ddots, 
arodoréov, and avramddoats. 

év TH dvactacet tov Sixatwv. It is possible that there is here 
a reference to the doctrine of a double resurrection, first of the 
righteous, and then of all. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thes. iv. 16; 
Rev. xx. 5, 6. Ifso, this is the avdoracis éx vexpadv (xx. 35; Acts 
iv. 2; Phil. ili. 11; 1 Pet.i.3: comp. Mk. ix. 9, xii. 25 ; Mt. xvii. 9; 
Gal. i. 1), which implies that some are for the present left unraised, 
as distinct from the avdoracis vexpdv (Acts xvii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 
12, 21; Heb. vi. 2), which is the general resurrection. See Lft. 
on Phil. iii. rr. But tév duxafwv may be added merely to indicate 
the character of those who practise disinterested benevolence. 

15-24. The Parable of the Great Supper. The identity of this 
with the Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son, often called 
the Parable of the Wedding Garment (Mt. xxii. 1-14), will continue 
to be discussed, for the points of similarity and of difference are 
both of them so numerous that a good case may be made for either 
view. But the context, as well as the points of difference, justifies 

1The form dvdmepos seems to be a mere misspelling of dvdanpos (Tobit 
xiv. 2N: 2 Mac. viii..24 AV); but it is well attested. WH. ii. App. p. 151. 
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a distinction. The parable in Mt. is a comment on an attempt 
to arrest Christ (xxi. 46), and tells of rebels put to death for insult- 
ing and killing their sovereign’s messengers ; this is a comment on 
a pious remark, perhaps ignorantly or hypocritically made, and 
tells of discourteous persons who, through indifference, lose the 
good things to which they were invited. It is much less severe in 
tone than the other ; and even in those parts which are common 
to the two has very little similarity of wording. 

15. rig rOv cuvavaxerpévwr, “The resurrection of the just” 
suggests the thought of the Kingdom, and this guest complacently 
assumes that he will be among those who will enjoy it. With this 
introductory incident comp. x. 25-30, xli. 13-15, XV. I-3. 

ddyetrar dptov. A Hebraism: comp. ver. 1; 2 Sam. ix. 7, 10; 
2 Kings iv. 8, etc., and see on ver. 8. It points to the Jewish 
idea that the Messianic age will be inaugurated by a banquet and 
will be a prolonged festival (Is. xxv. 6). The reading dpucrov 
(EH MS UVTI) isa mere corruption of épror. 

16. 6 8é eiwev adtd. ‘‘ But He said to him” (Rhem.). “ And” 
(Wic.) and “Then” (Tyn. Gen. AV.) obscure the fact that Christ 
is opposing the comfortable self-complacency of the speaker. What 
he says is correct, but the spirit in which he says it is quite wrong. 
Only those who are detached from earthly things, and treat them 
as of small account in comparison with the Kingdom of God, will 
enter therein. 

emote. Setmvoy péya. ‘Was about to make a great supper,” 
similar to that at which Jesus was now sitting. One might expect 
the mid., but comp. ver. 12; Acts viii. 2; Xen. Anad. iv. 2. 23. 
The aod\ods are the Jews who observe the Law. In Mt. it is 
avOpwros BaciXeds who made a marriage-feast for his son. 

17. tiv Soéd\ov. The vocator, who was sent to remind them, 
according to custom, and not because they were suspected of 
unwillingness! Comp. Esth. v. 8, vi. 14. This custom still pre- 
vails. To omit the second summons would be “a grievous breach 
of etiquette, equivalent to cancelling the previous more general 
notification. To refuse the second summons would be an insult, 
which is equivalent among the Arab tribes to a declaration of war” 
(Tristram, Zastern Customs, p. 82). The doddos represents God’s 
messengers to His people, and specially the Baptist and Jesus 
Christ. Comp. Mt. xi. 28-30. 

“Epxeode, St. Sq Eround gor. The true reading may be epxecbat 

(S$ADKLPRA) to follow edzeiy (Syr-Sin.), décere invitatis ut ventrent 
(Vulg.). See small print note on xix, 13. But the mdvra after dori (A P, 


Syr-Sin. Vulg. f) or before &roiua (D, ae) comes from Mt. xxii. 4. N* BLR, 
be ff, ilq omit. 





1 Vocatores suos ostendenti, ut diceret a quibus invitatus esset (Plin. N. Ae 
xxxv, 10, 36. 89), Comp. Suet. Calig. xxxix.; Sen. De /ra, iii. 37. 3. 
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18. jpgavto drs puds mdvtes TapaitetoOar. Every word is full of 
point. The very beginning of such conduct was unexpected and 
unreasonable, and it lasted some time. There was no variation ; 
it was like a prearranged conspiracy: they all pleaded that they 
were at present too much occupied to come. And there was not 
a single exception. The zapa:retofar comes as a surprise at the 
end, there being no aAAd or dé at the outset to prepare for a con- 
trast. This absolute unanimity prepares us for a joyous acceptance 
of the courteously repeated invitation. On the contrary, they begin 
“to beg off,” deprecari (Acts xxv. 11; 2 Mac. ii. 31). In Jos. Azz. 
vii. 8. 2 the verb is used, exactly as here, of excusing oneself from 
an invitation. They ought to have excused themselves when the 
first invitation came, if at all. Their begging off now was breaking 
their promise ; and the excuses were transparently worthless. In 
Mt. there is no begging off. Those invited simply duweAjoartes 
amnAGov ; and some of them insulted, and even killed the vocatores. 
For dpxeca: of proceedings which last some time comp. vii. 38, 
xil. 45, xix. 37, 45, Xxii. 23, xxiii. 2. Here the further idea of 
interruption is not present. 

Gd pias. The expression is unique in Greek literature. Comp. da’ 
ev0elas, awd THs tons, €& pO 7s, dud mdons. We are probably to supply yours : 
dd puds cal rhs a’ris yvwuns (Philo, De Spec. Lege. ii. p. 311). Both éx 
pads yvepns and éx wids pwr7js are also found. We might also supply Puxfs. 
Less probable suggestions are pas, svvOjxys (Vulg. sz), alrlas, dob. 


éxw dvdyxnv. A manifest exaggeration. He had already 
bought it, probably after seeing it; and now inspection could 
wait. For the phrase, which is classical, comp. 1 Cor. vii. 37; 
Heb. vii. 27; Jude 3; and the insertion Lk. xxiii. 17. Not in 
LXX. 

éxe pe tapytnpevoy. It is doubtful whether this is a Latinism, 
habe me excusatum, t.e. “‘Consider me as one who has obtained 
indulgence.”1 But certainly we, which is enclitic, cannot be em- 
phatic: ‘Whatever you do about others, 7 must be regarded as 
excused.” This would require éué, and before rather than after 
éxe. Comp. od Oappodvrd pe éfers (Xen. Cyr. ili. 1. 35). 

19. mopedopar. “I am on my way.” He pleads no dvayxy, and 
is too indifferent to care about the manifest weakness of his excuse. 
That he had bought the oxen “on approval” is not hinted. Both 
these two seem to imply that they may possibly come later, if the 
host likes to wait, or the feast lasts long enough. Hence the host’s 
declaration ver. 24. 

20. of Suvapa. He is confident that this is unanswerable. 
See on ver. 26. “ When a man taketh a new wife, he shall not ga 
1 Tnvitas tune me, cum scts, Nasica, vocasse, 

Excusatum habeas me rogo: ceno doit. 


—(Mart. ii. 79.) 
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out in the host, neither shall he be charged with any business: he 
shall be free at home one year” (Deut. xxiv. 5). Comp. Hdt. 
i. 36. 5. 
9a: The zdyres (ver. 18) probably means more than three. 
But ‘three suffice as examples. Some said that they would not 
come now; others declared that they could not come at all. 
Comp. the parable of the Pounds, where three servants are 
samples of the whole ten, and represent two classes (xix. 16-21). 

“E€eA0e taxéws. Not because his anger makes him impatient; 
but because he has no intention of putting off anything to please 
the discourteous persons who have insulted him. He goes on with 
his arrangements at once. 

eis Tas mAaTelas Kal pypas. We have the same combination Is. 
xv. 3. This use of fvpy is late: Acts ix. 11, xii. 10; Ecclus. ix. 7 ; 
Tobit xiii. 18. A lane resembles a stream ; and the original sense 
of pvpuy is the rush or flow of what is in motion. See Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 16. The two words combined stand for 
the public places of the town, in which those who have no comfort- 
able homes are likely to be found. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26-28. 

Tods TTwXOds Kal dvamelpous, K.t.4. The Jews who do not ob- 
serve the Law; the pudiicans and sinners. These were not asked 
simply because the others refused, and in order to fill the vacant 
places. They would have been asked in any case; but the others 
were asked first. They both live in the city: ze. both are Jews. 
But those who respected the Law had a prior claim to. those who 
rebelled against it. The similarity of wording shows the connexion 
with the preceding discourse (ver. 13); and therefore Bengel’s 
attractive distinction is probably not intended. He points out 
that the poor would get no other invitation ; the maimed would not 
be likely to marry; the 4nd could not go to see farms; and the 
lame would not go to prove oxen. Contrast Mt. xxii. 9, 10. 

eiodyaye OSe. See on ii. 27. It is assumed that they can be 
“brought in” at once, without formal invitation. They are not 
likely to refuse. The mixture of guests of all classes is still seen 
at Oriental entertainments. 

22. Kupie, yéyovey 5 émwéragfas. He executes the order, and 
then makes this report. There is no 73y, and we are not to sup- 
pose that he had anticipated his master’s order; which would have 
been audacious officiousness, and could hardly have been done 
without his master’s knowledge. 

ért témros é€otiv. Comp. ver. 9. No such expression is found 
in Mt. xxii. 10. It is added because the servant knows that his ~ 
master is determined to fill all the places, and that the banquet 
cannot begin till this is done. 

23. gppaypous. “Hedges” (fpdoow = “I fence in”): Mt. 
xxi. 33; Mk. xii, 1. Just as wAaroioe cat fipar represent the 
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public roads inside the city, so 6dot Kat ppaypot the public roads 
outside the city; and this command is the invitation to the 
heathen. 

dvaykacov eicehGetv, By persuasion. A single servant could 
not use force, and those who refused were not dragged in, Comp. 
Mk. vi. 45 || ‘and mapeBidcavro (xxiv. 29 ; Acts xvi. 15). The text 
gives no sanction to religious persecution. By showing that 
physical force was not used it rather condemns it. 

iva yeuicOy ywov 6 otkos. LVec natura nec gratia patitur vacuum 
(Beng.). We are not told the result of this third invitation ; but 

we may conclude that the Gentiles fill the void which the unbelief 
of the Jews has left (Rom. xi. 25). In Mt. the result of the second 
invitation is érAjoOn 6 vyuduy, and there is no third. Augustine 
interprets this third summons as a call to heretics, which cannot 
be correct. 

24, Aéyw yap tuiv. Solemn introduction of the main point of 
the parable. The transition from sing. (é&AGe) to plur. (iptv) is 
variously explained. (1) That some of the wrwxoé (ver. 21) are 
present and are included in the address. (2) That there is a transi- 
tion from the parable to its application, and Christ speaks half as 
the host to his servant and others, and half in His own person to 
the Pharisee and his guests. (3) That the host addresses, not 
only the servant, but all who may hear of what he has done. In 
favour of (2) we must not quote xi. 8, xv. 7, 10, xvi. 9, xvill. 14; 
Mt. xxi. 43. In all these places it is Jesus who is addressing the 
audience ; not a person in the parable who sums up the result. 
Here the éxeivwy and the pov show that the latter is the case. In 
Mt: the conclusion to the parable is todXol ydp eiow KAnrot, dAcyot 
82 éxAexrot (xxii. 14), and these are the words of Christ, not of the 
Bactrevs. 

25-35. § Warnings against Precipitancy and Half-heartedness 
in Following Christ. The Parables of the Rash Builder, the Rash 
King, and the Savourless Salt. The section has been called “The 
Conditions of Discipleship.’’ These are four. 1. The Cross to be 
borne (25-27 ; Mt. x. 37, 38). 2. The Cost to be counted (28-32). 
3. All Possessions to be renounced (33). 4. The Spirit of Sac- 
rifice to be maintained (34, 35; Mt. v. 13; Mk. ix. 49). 

The journeying continues, but we are not told the direction ; 
and a large multitude is following. ‘They are disposed to believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, and that the crisis of the Kingdom is at 
hand. They therefore keep close to Him, in order not to miss any 
of the expected glories and blessings. This fact is the occasion of 
the address. They must understand that following Him involves 
agreatdeal. Like the guest in the Pharisee’s house (ver. 15), they 
have not realized what the invitation to enter the Kingdom implies. 

26. Yuveropevorto O& airg. “‘ Now there were going with Him, 
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of what continued for some time. Comp. vii. 11, xxiv. 15. Else- 
where only Mk. x. 1 of people assembling, but often in LXX 
(Gen. xiii. 5, xiv. 24, xviii. 16, etc.). 

26. of pice? tov watépa éautod, x.7.A. Does not hate them so 
jar as they are opposed to Christ. ‘The context and the parallel 
passages (Mt. vi. 24, x. 37) show that the case supposed is one in 
which choice must be made between natural affection and loyalty to 
Christ. In most cases these two are not incompatible; and to 
hate one’s parents as such would be monstrous (Mt. xv. 4). But 
Christ’s followers must be ready, if necessary, to act towards what 
is dearest to them as if it were an object of hatred. Comp. Jn. 
xii. 25. Jesus, as often, states a principle in a startling way, and 
leaves His hearers to find out the qualifications. Comp. vi. 29, 30; 
Mt. xix. 12. The kat tiv yuvaika here is a comment, whether 
designed or not, on yuvaixa éynuo in ver. 20. Comp. xvill. 29. 

Thy uxhv éautod. Not merely his carnal desires, but his life 
(ix. 24, xil. 23); all his worldly interests and affections, including 
life itself. ec tamen sufficit nostra relinquere, nist relinquamus et 
nos (Greg. Mag. Hom, xxxii.). So that pucety tiv Wuxi éavrod is 
arapvycacat éavroy (ix. 23) carried to the uttermost. 

eivat pou palytys. The emphasis is on palyrys, not on pov, 
which is enclitic. ‘‘He may be following Me in some sense, but 

"he is no disciple of Mine.” Would any merely human teacher 
venture to make such claims? 

27. ov Baordte. tév otavpdv éautod. Comp. ix. 23; Mt. x. 38, 
xvi. 24; Mk. viii. 34. Only here and Jn. xix. 17 is Baoralew used 
of the cross ; here figuratively, there literally. ‘‘ Carrying his own 
cross” would be a familiar picture to many of Christ’s hearers. 
Hundreds had been crucified in Galilee for rebellion under Judas 
the Gaulonite (a.D. 6). 


In late Gk. Baordfev seems to be more common than ¢épe', when the 
carrying is figurative: LXX of 2 Kings xviii. 14; Job xxi. 3. It is specially 
common in the later versions of Aq. Sym. and Theod. All three have it Is. 
xl, 11, lxvi. 12; Jer. x. §: and both Sym. and Theod. have it Prov. ix. 12; 
Is. xiii. 9. But in none of these places does it occur in LXX. 


28-38. Two Parables upon Counting the Cost: the Rash 
Builder and the Rash King. Comp. Mt. xx. 22; Mk. x. 38. It 
is possible that in both parables Jesus was alluding to recent 
instances of such folly. It was an age of ostentatious building and 
reckless warfare. The connexion with what precedes (ydp) seems 
to be that becoming a disciple of Christ is at least as serious a 
matter as any costly or dangerous undertaking. 

28. tis ydp é€ spdv Oédwv. “For which of you (see on xi. 5), 
if he wishes.” 

xaGioas. In both parables (ver. 31) this represents long and 
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serious consideration. The matter cannot be settled off-hand. 
Comp. Virg. dem. x. 159. 


Wndlfe.. “Calculates” (YAgpos = calculus). In class. Gk. commonly in 
mid. of voting. Comp. Rev. xiii, 18: notin LXX, Neither dmaprioués nor 
damdvy occur again in N.T., but damdvy is fairly common in LXX, and 
arapriopds is very rare in Greek literature.) In LXX dmaprigfey occurs 
(1 Kings ix. 25) ; also in Aq. and Sym. See Suicer, dwrapritw. 


29. pa} icxvovtos éxtekéoar. “ Not having the means to finish.” 
For exteAeiy comp. Deut. xxxii. 45; 1 Kings xiv. 15; 2 Chron. 
iv. 5; 2 Mac. xv. 9; Dan. ili. 40 (Theod.). Not elsewhere in N.T. 

80. Odtos. Contemptuous : V. 21, Vil. 39, xiii. 32, where see 
reff. The lesson conveyed is not so much, “It is better not to 
begin, than to begin and fail,” as, “It is folly to begin without 
much consideration.” 

81. cuvBadetv cis médepov. To be taken together: “to engage 
with another king for the purpose of war.” The verb. is intrans., as 
1 Mac. iv. 34; 2 Mac. villi. 23, xiv. 17; and often in Polyb. The 
more common expression is ovpSddAew cis waxnv (Jos. Ant. vi. 
5. 3: soalso in Polyb.). Comp. conjiigere. 

év Séxa xiiidow. “Houipped with ten thousand,” a meaning 
which readily flows from “clad in, invested with.” Comp. i. 17; 
Kom. xv. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Heb.-1x. 25); Jude 14: The very 
phrase occurs 1 Mac. iv. 29. 

82. ci S€ phye. See small print on v. 36. 

épwtd [1a] mpds eipyynv. ‘Asks for negociations with a view to 
peace.” ‘The ra is omitted in 8 B (? Aomeote/.), and the meaning 
will then be, “negociates for peace.” BK UII have éis for zpos 
(perhaps from ver. 28). Comp. xix. 42 and examples in Wetst. 
There is a remarkable parallel to this second parable Xen. A/em. 
ili. 6. 8. 

83. This verse shows the futility of asking what the tower 
means, and who the king with the twenty thousand is.? These 
details are part of the framework of the parables, and by themselves 
mean nothing. The parables as a whole teach that to become 
Christ’s disciple involves something which ought to be well weighed 
beforehand. This something was explained before, and is shown 
in another form here, viz. complete self-renunciation. — 


? Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. xxiv., and Apoll. Dysc. De Adv. p. 532, 7, seem 
to be alfsost the only quotations. The Latin renderings here are ad perfictendum 
(f Vulg.), ad consummandum (ar), ad consummationem (e), ad perfectum (d). 

2 Those who insist on explaining the king with the twenty thousand com- 
monly make him mean Satan. But would Christ suggest that we should come 
to terms with Satan? To avoid this difficulty others regard the king as repre- 
senting God. But would Christ place the difference between the power of God 
and the power of man as the difference between twenty thousand and ten 
thousand? Contrast the ten thousand talents and the hundred pence (Mt. 
KViil. 24, 28). See on xii. 5 and xvi. I, 
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dmotdccetat maou Tos Eautod Umdpxouow.  Renounceth all 
his own belongings,” the chief of which were specified ver. 26. 
See on ix. 61 and viii. 3. All disciples must be veady to renounce 
their possessions. Many of the first disciples were called upon 
actually to do so. Comp. the sarcasm of Julian: “In order that 
they may enter more easily into the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
way which their wonderful law bids them, I have ordered all the 
money of the Church of Edessa to be seized” (Z#. xliii.). Note 
the characteristic ras and waouv. Comp. v. 11, 28. 


It is very forced to put a full stop at was é€ buGv, and make two inde- 
pendent sentences. ‘‘Such is the case therefore with all of you. Whoever 
renounceth not,” ete. 

MSS. vary much as to the order of the three words elval pov uabyris. 


34, 35. The Spirit of Sacrifice. The similitude respecting salt 
was probably uttered more than once, and in more than one form. 
Comp. Mt. v. 13; Mk. ix. 50. The salt is the self-sacrifice spoken 
of wv. 26, 27, 33. The figure of salt is not found in O.T., but 
comp. Job. vi. 6. 

34. Kaddv odv 73 Gdas. The ovv (8 B LX 69, Boh.) perhaps 
refers to previous utterances: “Salt, therefore (as I have said before), 
is good.” Vihil utilius sale et sole(Plin. H. WV. xxxi. 9. 45. 102). 

édv S€ kat Td GNas. The xai (8 B L X, Vulg. codd. Syr., Bede) 
must be preserved. ‘“‘But if evem the salt.” In Mt. v. 13 there is no 
xait. Note the characteristic 6@ «ai, and see small print on iii. 9. 


In LXX and N.T. édas is the common form, with dda as z./, in good 
MSS. In class. Gk. ds prevails. 

In class. Gk. pwpatyw is ‘*I am foolish” (Eur. Med. 614); in bibl. Grk. 
pwpalvoua: has this meaning (Rom, i. 22; Mt. v. 13), wwpalyw being “I 
make foolish” (1 Cor. i. 20). Mk. has dvadov ylvecOa1, Vulg. has evanuerdt ; 
ade znfatuatum fuerit. 

év tive Gptv@ycerars Quite impossibly Tyn. and Cran. have ‘* What 
shall be seasoned ther with?” From meaning simply ‘‘ prepare,” dprdw came 
to be used of preparing and flavouring food (Col. iv. 6). 


85. It is futile to discuss what meaning is to be given to “the 
land” and “the dunghill.” They do not symbolize anything, 
Many things which have deteriorated or become corrupt are use- 
ful as manure, or to mix with manure. Savourless salt is not even 
of this much use: and disciples without the spirit of self-devotion 
are like it. That is the whole meaning.! If this saying was uttered 
only once, we may prefer the connexion here to that in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Mk. so far agrees with Lk. in placing it after the 
Transfiguration. But all three arrangements may be right. 





1 For this savourless salt in Palestine see Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, pp. 161 ff. (quoted by Morison on Mk. ix. 50); alsc Thomson, ‘I 
saw large quantities of it literally thrown into the street, to be trodden under foot 
of men and beasts” (Zand & Book, p. 381). 
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korplay, The word is one of many which seem to be of a colloquial char- 
acter, and are common to N,T. and the comic poets. See Kennedy, Sources 
of N.T. Grk. pp. 72-76. In N.T. only here. Comp. xiii. 8. 


“0 €xwv Gta dxovew dxouétw. A solemn indication that attention 
to what has been said is needed, and will be rewarded, It is 
another of Christ’s repeated sayings. See on viii. 8. 

XV. 1-82. Three Parables for the Encouragement of Penitent 
Sinners. The Love and Free Forgiveness of God. The Lost 
Sheep (3-7) and the Lost Coin (8-10) form a pair. Like the 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven (xiii. 18-21), and the Rash Builder 
and the Rash King (xiv. 28-32), they teach the same lesson, which 
the Prodigal Son (11-32) enforces and augments. In the first two 
Jesus justifies His own conduct against the criticisms of the 
Pharisees. In the third He rebukes their criticisms, but at the 
same time continues the lesson to a point far beyond that touched 
by the objectors. When we regard them as a triplet, each parable 
teaching a separate lesson, Bengel’s classification will stand: 
1. Peccator stupidus ; 2. sui plane nesciens ; 3. sciens et voluntarius. 
But the insertion of eZzey dé (ver. 11) clearly marks off the third 
parable from the first two, whereas these are closely connected by %, 
which almost implies that the second is little more than an alter- 
native way of saying the same thing as the first. 

1-3. The Murmuring of the Pharisees against Christ’s Inter- 
course with Publicans and Sinners. We have had several other 
cases in which Jesus has made a question, or an appeal, or a criti- 
cism, the occasion of a parable: ver. 15, 25-20, xii. 13-15, xiv. 15. 
There is once more no indication of time or place; but connexion 
with what precedes is perhaps intended. There a thoughtless 
multitude followed Him, intending to become His disciples, and He 
warns them to count the cost. Here a number of publicans and 
siuners congregate about Him, and He rebukes the suggestion 
that He ought to send them away. It was well to check heedless 
enthusiasts, that ¢Zey might be saved from breaking down after- 
wards. It would have been a very different thing to have sent away 
penitents, that He might be saved from legal pollution. 

1. "Hoay Sé adtG eyylLovtes mdvtes of TehGvon Kat ot dpaptwdot. 
The meaning of rdévres determines the meaning of the tense. We 
may regard it as hyperbolical for “very many,”—a common use of 
“all.” Or it may mean all the tax-collectors and other outcasts of 
the place in which He then was. In either of these cases joay 
éyyilovres (see on i. 10) will mean “were drawing near” on some 
particular occasion. Or we may take wdyres literally of the whole 
class of publicans and sinners ; and then the verb will mean “ used 
to draw near,” wherever He might be. This was constantly hap- 
pening, and the Pharisees commonly cavilled (imperf.), and on one 
occasion He uttered these parables (aor.). It was likely that He 
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would attract these outcasts more and more. Comp. vii. 29, 37, 
and see on xi. 29. For the characteristic rdavres see on i. 66, 
vi. 30, xii. 10, etc. Note the repeated article: the 7eAwvax and the 
dpoptwAol are grouped together as one class by the Pharisees them- 
selves (v. 30; Mt. ix. 11); not so here by the Evangelist. 

2. Sieydyyufov. “Murmured among themselves, throughout 
their whole company.” In N.T. only here and xix. 7, which is 
very similar. Comp. Exod. xvi. 2, 7, 8; Num. xiv. 2; Josh. ix. 18. 
“The scribes” are usually placed before “the Pharisees” (v. 21, 
vi. 7, xi. 53; Mt. xii. 38, etc.). Here perhaps the Pharisees took 
the lead: comp. v. 30 (true text); Mk. vii. 1, 5. 

mpoodéxerar. ‘Allows ‘hem access, gives them a welcome”: 
Rom. xvi. 2; Phil. ii. 29. 

ouveoOie. A much more marked breach of Pharisaic decorum 
than zpoadéxerat, He accepted invitations from Levi and other 
tax-collectors, and in His outdoor teaching He took His meals 
with them. 

3. etrev é. “ But (in answer to this cavilling) He said.” Cov. 
and Cran. have “But”; Tyn. and Gen. “Then.” Something 
stronger than “ And” (AV. RV.) is needed. Note eizéy 8¢, etwev 
pos, and eirev THY mapaBoAnyv as marks of Lk.’s style. None 
of them is found in Mt. xviii. 12. 

4-7. The Parable of the Lost Sheep. Comp. Mt. xviii. 12-14, 
where this parable is given in a totally different connexion, and 
with some differences of detail. Comp. also Jn. x. 1-18. We 
have no means of knowing how often Jesus used the simile of the 
Good Shepherd in His teaching. No simile has taken more hold 
upon the mind of Christendom. See Tert. De Pud. vii. and x. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxiv.; Is. xl..11; 1 Kings xxii. 17. 

4. Tis dvOpwmos é& Spay. Once more He appeals to their per- 
sonal experience. See on xi. 5, and comp. xii. 25, xiv. 5, 28. The 
avOpwros inserted here marks one difference between this parable 
and the next. 

éxwv éxatov mpéBata. The point is, not that he possesses so 
much, but that the loss in comparison to what remains is so 
small, 

dmodéoas é& adtay ev, This is the point of the first two parables, 
—the particular love of God for each individual soul. In Mt. we 
have rAavy67 (Exod. xxiii. 4 ; Is. lili. 6; Jer. xxvii. 17) for drodecas. 

kataheite. Td éverykovta évvéa, He is the owner, not the shep- 
herd. His leaving them does not expose them to danger. The 
wilderness (in Mt. r& dépy) is not a specially perilous or desolate 
place, but their usual pasture, in which they are properly tended. 
He does not neglect them, but for the moment he is absorbed in 
the recovery of the lost. Cyril Alex. and Ambrose make the ninety 
and nine to be the Angels, and the one the human race. Ambrose 
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adds, Dives igitur pastor cujus omnes nos centesima portio sumus. 
Migne, xiv. xv. 1756; Ixxii. 798; Payne Smith, p. 497. 
mopevetat él Td dtoNwhds. For emt of the goal comp. Acts viii. 26, 
ix. 11; Mt. xxii. 9; in each case after wopevecOar. Mt. has here mopevdels 
fntet rd Tavwpevor. 


€ws evpy adté. Peculiar to Lk. There is no cessation of the 
seeking until the lost is found. See Lange, Z. of C. i. p. 497. 

5. éemriOnow én tods Gpous aitoé. This also is peculiar to Lk, 
The owner does not drive it back, nor lead it back, nor have it 
carried: he carries it himself. Comp. Is. xl: 11, xlix. 22, lx. 4, Ixvi. 12. 
In LXX dos is common; in N.T. only here and Mt. xxiii. 4. 

xaipwvr. There is no upbraiding of the wandering sheep, nor 
murmuring at the trouble. Comp. the use of xa/pwr, xix. 6; Acts 
Vili. 39. 

6. cuvkahet tods pidous, See on ix. 1. In Mt. there is nothing 
about his calling others to rejoice with him. Only his own joy is 
mentioned. It is a mark of great joy that it seeks sympathy. 

76 dtohwdds. Not 3 dwAeca (ver. 9). The sheep went astray 
through its own ignorance and folly (Ps. cxix. 176): the coin was 
lost through the woman’s want of care. This is another mark of 
difference between the first parable and the second. 

7. déyo Guiv, Mt. has the characteristic éuiy A€yw tyiv. 

4 énl. For # without a previous comparative see small print on xvii. 2, 
and comp. Mt. xviii. 8; Mk. ix. 43, 45, 47; 1 Cor. xiv. 19. Win. xxxv, 2. 
c, p. 302; Simcox, p. 92. Perhaps # may be said to imply maAdov by a 
usage which was originally colloquial. It is freq. in LXX; Gen. xlix. 12; 
Num. xxii. 6, ete, In Mt. xviii. 13 the “@Adov is expressed. 

Suxalors ottives 08 xpelay €xouow petavoias. ‘‘ Righteous who 
are of such a character as to have no need of repentance.” The 
oirwes does not prove that dixafous means those who are really 
righteous. It will fit any explanation of dicalous and od xpeiav 
éxovow. If both expressions be taken literally, the ninety-nine 
represent a hypothetical class, an ideal which since the Fall has not 
been reached. But as Jesus is answering Pharisaic objections to 
intercourse with flagrant sinners, both expressions may be ironical 
and refer to the external propriety of those whose care about legal 
observances prevents them from feeling any need of repentance. 
Comp. vy. 31. 

Mt. here has trois wy werAavypévors. In any case the yaipwv, 
ver. 5, and the xapé here are anthropomorphic, and must not be 
pressed. Jnsperata aut prope desperata magis nos affc-tunt (Grotius); 
but such wzlooked for results are impossible to Ominiscience. We 
must hold to the main lesson of the parable, and not insist on 
interpreting all the details.! 

1 In the Midrash there is a story that Moses, while tending Jethro’s flocks, 
went after a lamb which had gone astray. As he thought that it must be weary, 


24 
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Note the confidence with which Jesus speaks of what takes 
place in heaven, and compare it with the claims made upon His 
followers, xiv. 26, 33. ‘a 

petavooovtt . . . yeTavolas. - Both verb and substantive are 
much more common in Lk. than in Mt. or Mk. Neither occurs 
in Mt. xviii. 14 or anywhere in Jn. See on v. 32 and iii. 3. 

8-10. §The Parable of the Lost Coin. The main points of 
difference between this and the preceding parable are the changes 
from a man to a woman, and from a sheep, which could stray of its 
own accord, and feel the evil consequences, to a coiz, which could 
do neither. From this it follows that, while the man might be 
moved by pity rather than by self-interest to bring back the sheep, 
the woman must be moved by self-interest alone to recover the 
coin; also that the woman can blame herself for the loss of the 
coin (jv drddera), which the man does not do with regard to 
the sheep (76 dzokwdéds). Hence we may infer that the woman 
represents the Church rather than the Divine Wisdom, if she repre- 
sents anything at all. The general result of the two parables is 
that each sinner is so precious that God and His Ministers regard 
no efforts too great to reclaim such. 

8. tis yur; No é& ipudv is added, perhaps because no women 
were present. Yet there may be something in the remark of Wetst. 
Cum varios haberet auditores Christus, mares, feminas, juniores, 
tis parabolas accommodat: de pastore, de muliere frugi, de filio pro- 
digo, Women also may work for the recovery of sinners. 

Spaxpds. The word occurs here only in N.T., but often in 
LXX (Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxix. 2; Josh. vii. 21, etc.). The 
Greek drachma was a silver coin of nearly the same value as a 
Roman denarius} (vii. 41, x. 35, xx. 24), which is not mentioned 
in LXX. It was the equivalent of a quarter of a Jewish shekel 
(Mt. xvii. 24). Ten drachmas in weight of silver would be about 
eight shillings, but in purchasing power about a pound. Wic. has 
“besant,” Tyn. and others have “groat,” Luth. has Gvoschen. 
That the ten coins formed an ornament for the head, and that the 
loss of one marred the whole, is a thought imported into the 
parable. 

arte. The act. is peculiar to Lk. in N.T., and always in the 
sense of kindling (viil. 16, xi. 33; Acts xxviii. 2, and perhaps Lk. 
xxil. 55: comp. Ex. xxx. 8; Tob. viii. 13 ; Jud. xiii. 13). Oriental 
houses often have no windows, and a lamp would be necessary for 
a search even in the day. 


he carried it back on his shoulders, Then God said, that, because he had shown 
pity to the sheep of a man, He would give him His own sheep, Israel, to feed 
(Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. p. 257; Wetst. on Lk. xv. 5). 

1 Nearly all Latin texts have dragmas, dracmas, or drachmas here ; but Cod, 
Palat. and Ad Novatianum xv. (Hartel’s Cypr. App. p. 65) have denarzos, 
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capot.! Von sine pulvere (Beng.). It may be doubted whether 
there is any lesson intended in the coins being lost zz the house, 
whereas the sheep strays from the fold; as showing that souls may 
be lost in the Church as well as by going out of it. In any case, 
the details are graphic, and express great and persevering activity. 
“The charge against the Gospel is still the same, that it turns the 
world upside down” (Trench, Par. p. 386). 

9. tas pias kal yelrovas. “Her women friends and’ neigh- 
bours.” No meaning is to be sought in the change of gender, 
which merely preserves the harmony of the picture. It is women 
who congratulate Naomi and Ruth (Ruth iv. 14, 17). 

10. yivetou xapa évémiov. ‘There comes to be joy,” etc. The 
yiverat = éorot in ver. 7. Joy will arise in any case that may 
occur. ‘In the presence of” means “in the judgment of.” The 
angelic estimate of the facts is very different from that of the 
Pharisees: comp. xii. 8, xvi. 22; Eph. i. 4-14. 

emt évi dpaptwd@. This is the moral throughout,—the value of 
a single sinner. The Pharisees condemned Jesus for trying to 
reclaim multitudes of sinners. They had a saying, “ There is joy 
before God when those who provoke Him perish from the world.” | 

11-32. §The Parable of the Prodigal Son. It completes the 
trilogy of these parables of grace, but we cannot be suze that it was 
uttered on the same occasion as the two other parables. The 
Evangelist separates it from them by making a fresh start: Efrey 
dé (comp. xxiv. 44). But this may mean no more than that Jesus, 
having justified Himself against the murmuring of the Pharisees, 
paused ; and then began again with a parable which is a great deal 
more than a reply to objections. Even if it was delivered on some 
other occasion unknown to Lk., he could not have given it a more 
happy position than this. The first two parables give the Divine 
side of grace ; the seeking love of God. The third gives the human 
side ; the rise and growth of repentance in the heart of the sinner. 
It has been called Lvangelium in Evangelio, because of the number 
of gracious truths which it illustrates.2 It has two parts, both of 
which appear to have special reference to the circumstances in 
which Lk. places the parable. The younger son, who was lost and 
is found (11-24), resembles the publicans and sinners ; and the 
elder son, who murmurs at the welcome given to the lost (25-32), 
resembles the Pharisees. In the wider application of the parable 
the younger son may represent the Gentiles, and the elder the 
Jews. Like the Lost Coin, it is peculiar to Lk., who would take 


1MSS. of the Vulg. nearly all read evertzt, which Wordsworth conjectures 
to be a slip for everrzt. Lat. Vet. has scopzs mundavit (b f ff, 1), scopis mundabet 
(iq), scopes commundat (a), scopis mundat (cr), mundat (d), emundat (e). 

3 Inter omnes Christi parabolas hee sane eximia est, plena affectuum eb 
pulcherrimis picta coloribus 
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special delight in recording a discourse, which teaches so plainly 
that God’s all-embracing love is independent of privileges of birth 
and legal observances. Its literary beauty would be a further 
attraction to the Evangelist, who would appreciate the delicacy, 
picturesqueness, and truth of this description of human circum- 
stances and emotions. See Jerome, //. xxi., for a commentary. 

11. ’AvOpwrds tis etxev. The appeal to the personal experience 
of each is no longer made; but the idea of ossession still continues 
(éxwv, €xovea, etxev). In each case it is the owner who exhibits the 
self-sacrificing care. 

12. 7d émiBdddov pépos Tis odctas. According to Jewish law 
this would be half what the eldest received, z.e. one-third (Deut. 
xxi. 17): but had he any claim to it in his father’s lifetime ? 

Very possibly he had. We have here perhaps a survival o1 
that condition of society in which testaments “took effect immedi- 
ately on execution, were not secret, and were not revocable” 
(Maine, Ancient Law, ch. vi. p. 174, ed. 1861), and in which it 
was customary for a father, when his powers were failing, to abdi- 
cate and surrender his property to his sons. In such cases the 
sons were bound to give the father maintenance; but the act of 
resignation was otherwise complete and irrevocable. Both in 
Semitic and in Aryan society this seems to have been the primitive 
method of succession, and the Mosaic Law makes no provision for 
the privileges of testatorship (zézd. p. 197). The son of Sirach 
warns his readers against being in a hurry to abdicate (Ecclus. 
Xxxiil, 19-23), but he seems to assume that it will be done before 
death. We may say, then, that the younger son was not making 
an unheard-of claim. His father would abdicate some day in any 
case: he asks him to abdicate now. See Lxfositor, 3rd series, 
X. pp. 122-136, 1889; Edersh. Hist. of J. WV. p. 367. 

This intrans. use of éw.8d\\w occurs Tobit iii. 17, vi. 113 1 Mac. x. 30. 


Comp. xrnudrwv 7d égtBdddov (Hdt. iv. 115. 1), Other examples in Suicer. 
For ovcla comp. Tobit xiv. 13; 3 Mac. iii. 28. 


Stethev adtots toy Blov. The verb occurs elsewhere in bibl. 
Grk. 1 Cor. xii. rr; Num. xxxi. 27; 1 Mac. i. 6, etc. For tdv Bidy 
see On vill. 43. Here it means the same as 7 obo/a: comp. ver. 31. 

13, pet’ od woddds Hpépas. He allows no delay between the 
granting of his request and the realization of his freedom. On the 
fondness of Lk. for such expressions as ov woAXoi, od paxpay, 
and the like, see on vii. 6. 

cuvaydywv mdévta, He leaves nothing behind that can minister 
to his desires; nothing to guarantee his return, The stronger 
form dmayvra is well attested (8 A etc.). 

els xopav paxpdv. There is no reason for making waxpdy an adv. (ver, 


20) rather than an adj. either here or xix. 12: yaxpds in the sense of ‘dis« 
tant, remote ” is quite classical. 
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éxet. Away from his father’s care and restraint, and from the 
observation of those who knew him. 

Sieokdpmicev Thy odciav. The opposite of cvvaydywv wayra. It 
had cost him nothing to collect it together, and he squanders it as 
easily as he acquired it. 

{av dodtws. The expression occurs Jos. Amz. xii. 4. 8; but 
dowtws is not found again either in N.T. or LXX. The dowzos is 
“one who does not save, a spendthrift, a prodigal”: Prov. vii. 11; 
comp. Arist. Z7h. (Vic. ii. 8.2, iv. 1. 5. For dowria see Eph. 
¥. ro Tit, £6; 2 Pet: iv. 4; Prov. xxviii. 7; 2: Mac, vi. 4. 
Sometimes dowros is taken in a passive sense, “one who cannot 
be saved, abandoned”; erditus rather than prodigus, as if for 
doworos (Clem. Alex. Pexd. ii. 1, p. 168, ii. p. 184, ed. Potter). 
But the active signification is appropriate here. Trench, Syz. 
xvi. ; Suicer and Suidas s. aowros. 

14. The working of Providence is manifested in coincid- 
ences. Just when he had spent everything, a famine, and a 
severe one, arose in precisely that land to which he had gone to 
enjoy himself, and throughout (xara) the land. And he himself 
(kai airés), as well as the country, began more and more to be in 
want. 


Aupds toyvpd. See small print on iv. 25. For nat airés see on i. 17, 
v. 14, vi. 20, For torepeto@ar, “‘ to fee/ want” (mid.), comp. 2 Cor. xi. 8; 
Phil. iv. 2; Ecclus, xi. 11. 


15. mopevbets exoddyOy evi tOv twodktTay, He has to leave his 
first luxurious abode and attach himself, in absolute dependence, 
to one of another nation, presumably a heathen. Evidently his 
prodigality has not gained him a friend in need. Godet sees in 
this young Jew, grovelling in the service of a stranger, an allusion 
to the reAGvau in the service of Rome. Excepting the quotation 
from LXX in Heb. viii. 11, wodtrns in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(xix. 14; Acts xxi. 39): in LXX Prov. xi. 9, 12, xxiv. 43, etc. 
For éxod\\yOn see on x. 11. For the sudden change of subject 
in éreppey comp. Vii. 15, xiv. 5, XVil. 2, xix. 4; Acts vi. 6. 

Béoxew xolpous. A degrading employment for anyone, and an 
abomination to a Jew. Comp. Hdt. ii. 47. 1. But the lowest 
degradation has still to be mentioned. 

16. éreOdper xoptacbivar. Exactly as in xvi. 21, of the pangs 
of hunger. See on vi. 21. There is no doubt that xopracOjvar 
(SBDLR) is not a euphemism for yepioa tiv Koirlay adroit 
(APQXT A), but the true reading: cugiebat saturari (df), con 
cupiscebat saturari (e). Syr-Sin. supports A. 

éx TOV Kepatiov dv HoOov ot xoipo. The pods of the “ carob 
tree,” or “locust tree,” or “ John the Baptist’s tree,” or ‘*S. John’s 
Bread”; so called from the erroneous notion that its pods were 
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the locusts which were the Baptist’s food. The carob tree, 
ceratonia siligua, is still common in Palestine and round the 
Mediterranean. It is sometimes called Seigua Greca. But it is 
rash to assume that the sz/igue of Hor. Zp. ii. 1. 123; Pers. 
iii. 55; Juv. xi. 58, are carob pods (D.B.” i. p. 1412).1_ For the 
attraction in dy see on iii. 19. 

oddeis eSi80u ait. “No one used to give him” even this 
miserable food, so that the quantity which he got was small. The 
neighbours cared nothing about this half-starved foreigner, who 
even in this vile employment could not earn enough to eat. 

17. cis éautéy Sé éXOdv. Implies that hitherto he has been 
“beside himself”: comp. év éav7d yevduevos (Acts xii. 11). The 
expression is classical both in Greek (Diod. Sic. xiii. 95 ; Epictet. 
ili, 1.15) and Latin, vedive ad se (Hor. Zp. ii. 2. 138; Lucret. iv. 
1020; Ter. Adelph. v. 3. 8). This “coming to himself” is mani- 
fested in the thought of home and the longing for it. Want rekindles 
what his revelry had extinguished. See Blass on Acts xii. 11. 

Nécor picbior . . . mepiocedovtat dptwv. There is no emphasis 
on dprwy in contrast to kepariwy: the contrast lies in their having 
plenty to eat. Godet sees the proselytes in these piofior. The 
word occurs in N.T. only here and ver. 19: in LXX Lev. xxv. 50; 
Job vii. 1; Tobit v. 11; Ecclus. vii. 20, xxxiv. 27, xxxvii. 11. 


_ Only in late Greek is reprooedw trans. In N.T. both act. (xii. 15, xxi. 4) 
and pass. (Mt. xiii. 12, xxv. 29) are used in much the same sense. 


éyo Sé Awd Se daddAupar, Comp. 76 aicylorm drcOpa, Awad 
teXevryoar (Thue. iii. 59. 4). The dd is after Xd inXBL, 
before Awd in DRU, ego autem hic fame pereo (Vulg.), while 
AEF etc. omit. The transfer to before A1z6 caused it to be lost 
in éyw dé, 

18. dvactas mopedconar. Not mere Oriental fulness of descrip- 
tion (i. 39; Acts x. 20, xxii, 10). The dvaords expresses his 
ee himself from his lethargy and despair (Acts v. 17, ix. 6 

18). 

eis tov odpavdv, “ Against heaven.” ‘This is not a rare use of 
els: comp. xvii. 4; Mt. xviii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 18, viii. 12. It is 
common in LXX and is found also in class. Grk. Comp. Pharaoh’s 
confession, “Hudpryxa évavtiov Kupiov tod @eod tydv kal cis buds 
(Exod. x. 16); also Plat. Rep. iv. 396 A; Phedr. 242 C; Hat. 
i, 138. 2; Soph. O, C. 968, Filial misconduct is a sin utterly 
displeasing to God. But the eis does not mean “crying to heaven 
for punishment,” Zimmelschreiend, which is otherwise expressed 
(Gen. iv. 10, xviii. 21). For dpaprdvw évdémov twos comp. 1 Sam. 


166 These ‘husks’ are to be seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where 
bey are sold for food, but are chiefly used for the feeding of cattle and horses, 
and especially for pigs” (Tristram, Wat. Hist. of B. p. 361). 
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vii. 6, xx. 1; Tobit iii. 3; Judith v. 7; Sus. 23. The sin is 
regarded as something to be judged by the person who re. 
gards it. 

kAnOijvat vids cov. By the father himself. What other people 
may Call him is not in question. 

19. ds eva tv prcOiwy cov. This will be promotion from his 
present position. He asks it as a favour. 

20. dvactds AAOev. The repentance is as real and decided as 
the fall. He prepares full confession, but no excuse; and, having 
made a good resolution, he acts upon it without delay. Here the 
narrative respecting the younger son practically ends. What 
follows (20-24) is mainly his father’s treatment of him; and it is 
here that this parable comes into closest contact with the two 
others. Every word in what follows is full of gracious meaning. 
Note especially éavrod, “his ow father,” airod paxpdv daéxovtos, 
éorAayyvicby, and Spausv. In spite of his changed and beggarly 
appearance, his father recognizes kim even from a distance. 

érémecev emt tov tpdxndov adtod Kal Katehidnoev adtov. The 
exact parallel in Acts xx. 37 should be compared. Excepting Mk. 
iii. 10 and the quotations Rom. xv. 3 and Rev. xi. 11, érem(mrewv 
is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (i. 12; Acts vili. 16, x. 44, etc.), and he 
alone uses it in this sense: comp. Gen. xxxiii. 4, xlv. 14, xlvi. 29. 
Latin texts vary much in rendering érérecev: cecidit (Vulg.), 
incubuit (ad Hier. ad Dam.), procidit (rt), superjecit se (e). None 
of them marks the xara- in Kxaredidyoev, “kissed him tenderly,” 
deosculatus est. See on vii. 38, and comp. Tobit vii. 6; 3 Mac. 
v. 49. As yet the son has said nothing, and the father does not 
know in what spirit he has returned ; but it is enough that he das 
returned. The father has long been watching for this. 


With the constr. adrod awéxovros eldcy atrdv, for abrov dréxovra eldey, 
comp. xii. 36. 


21. He makes his confession exactly as he had planned it: but 
it is doubtful whether he makes his humiliating request. The 
words moinody pe ws x.7.r., are here attested by X\BDU X; but 
almost all other MSS. and most Versions omit them. They may 
be taken from ver. 19, and internal evidence is against them. 
Augustine says, Von addit quod in illa meditatione dixerat, Fac 
me sicut unum de mercenariis tuis (Quest. Evang. i 33). He 
had not counted on his father’s love and forgiveness when he 
decided to make this request; and now emotion prevents him 
from meeting his father’s generosity with such a proposal. But 
the servants are not present. They would not run out with the 
father. Not till the two had reached the house could the order to 
them be given. 

22. Taxd éfevéyxare. “Bring forth quickly”; cto proferte 
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‘The father says nothing to his son ; he continues to let his conduct 
speak for him. 


The tax’ must be retained with 8 BL X, Syr-Sin. Vulg. Boh. Aeth. 
Arm, Goth. D and other MSS. have raxéws. 


otodhy thy mpdtyv. Not, “As best robe,” still less “ his former 
robe,” which without airod is scarcely possible; but, “the best 
that we have, the finest in the house.” Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 22. 
The orody (cré\dw) was any long and stately robe, such as the 
scribes loved to promenade in (xx. 46), the Zadar: Mk. xii. 38, 
xvi. 5; Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9,713; Esth. vi. 8, 11; 1 Mac. x. 21, xiv. 9. 
It is the common word for the liturgical vestments of Aaron: 
Exod, xxviii. 2, xxix. 21. Trench, Syz.1.; D.B.? i. p. 808. 


The rv before crod\jv (D? R) has been inserted because of the r#v before 
mpernv, for an epithet joined to an anarthrous noun is commonly itself 
anarthrous. But comp. Rom. ii, 14, ix. 30; Gal. iii. 21. 


SaxtUdvov. Here only in N.T., but freq. in LXX and in classical 
writers. Comp. év7p xpvoodaxrvAtos (Jas. ii. 2). We are probably 
to understand a signet-ring, which would indicate that he was a 
person of standing and perhaps authority in the house (Esth. 
iii. 10, vill, 2; Gen. xli. 42) The dwodjpata were marks of a 
freeman, for slaves went barefoot. None of the three things 
ordered are necessaries. The father is not merely supplying the 
wants of his son, who has returned in miserable and scanty 
clothing. He is doing him honour. The attempts to make the 
robe and the ring and the sandals mean distinct spiritual gifts are 
misapplied labour. 

23. OJoate. Not “sacrifice” (Acts xiv. 13, 18; 1 Cor. x. 20), 
for the context shows that there is no thought of a thank-offering 
but “slay” for a meal (Acts x. 13, xi. 7; Jn. x. 10): it implies 
rather more ceremony than the simple “ kill.” 

tov pdoxov tov otteutéy. There is only one, reserved for some 
special occasion. But there can be no occasion better than this. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Judg. vi. 25, 28 (A); Jer. xlvi. 21. With 


o.revTés COMP. arraidevTds, yvwords, OedmvevaTos, xwveuTds. 


eidpav0Guey, Excepting 2 Cor. ii. 2, this verb is always pass. in N.T., 
but ea neut. meaning, ‘‘ be glad, be merry” (xii. 19, xvi. 19; Acts vii. 41, 
etc. ). 


24. Note the rhythmical cadence of this refrain (24, 32), and 
comp. Exod. xv. 1, 21; Num. xxiii, xxiv.; 2 Sam. i. 19-27. 
Carmine usi veteres in magno effectu (Beng.). There is probably 
no difference in meaning between the two halves of the refrain; 
but vexpds means “dead to me,” and dmroAwdds “lost to me.” 
Would the father speak to the servants of his son’s being morally 
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dead? Whereas he might well speak of one who had gone away, 
apparently for ever, as practically dead. And if we give a moral 
sense to vexpds, why not to droAwdds (xix. 10; [Mt. xviii. r1])? 

Here the first part of the parable ends. ‘The welcome which 
Jesus gave to outcasts and sinners is justified. The words kai 
Hpsavro edppaiverbar should be given to ver. 25 rather than to ver. 
24. An interval elapses during which the father’s command is 
executed; and then the banquet, which is the setting of the 
second part of the parable, begins. 

25-32. In the episode of the elder son the murmuring of the 
Pharisees is rebuked, and that in the gentlest manner. They are 
reminded that they are sons, and that to them of right belongs the 
first place. God and His gifts have always been accessible to 
them (ver. 31), and if they reject them, it is their own fault. But 
self-righteousness and exclusiveness are sinful, and may be as fatal 
as extravagance and licentiousness. 

25. év dyed. Doing his duty, but in no loving spirit. This 
explains why he was not present when his brother returned. 

ouppwvias kat xopdv. Performed by attendants, not by those at 
the banquet. Comp. Discumbens de die inter choros et symphonias 
(Suet. Calig, xxxvii.). Neither word occurs again in N.T. In 
LXX xopés is freq. (Exod. xv. 20, xxxii. 19; Judg. xi. 34, etc.); 
ovpdovia (Dan, iil, 5, 10) is a musical instrument. D.Z.? art. 
“Dulcimer”; Pusey, Danie/, p. 29. There were some who under- 
stood symphonia in this passage to mean a musical instrument, for 
Jerome (£/. xxi.) protests against the idea. It almost certainly 
means a band of players or singers, and probably fluteplayers (Polyb. 
XXVi. 10. 5 xxxi. 4. 8). D. of Ant? art. Symphonia. 

26. tav waiSwv. Perhaps not the same as the SodAox (ver. 22), 
who are occupied with the banquet. 


Vulg. has servz for both; Cod. Vercell. has puerd for both ; Cod. Palat. 
has fuer for raides and servz for dof\0. No English Version distinguishes 
the two words, and RV. bya marginal note implies that the same Greek word 
is used. 


at ay ety tata. “What all this might mean.” Comp. Acts 
x. 17, and contrast Lk. xviii. 36, where there is no dv. Here xAD 
omit dv. His not going in at once and taking for granted that 
what his father did was right, is eviaps an indication of a wrong 
temper. Yet to inquire was reasonable, and there is as yet no 
complaint or criticism. See second small print on i. 29. 


27. Sr. Recitative, and to be omitted in translation : see on i, 45 and 
vii. 16. Not, ‘* Because thy brother is come.” There is no hint that the 
servant is ridiculing the father’s conduct, 


éytatvovtra. Not to be taken in a moral sense, about which the 
servant would give no opinion, but of bodily health. The house- 
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hold knew that the father had been anxious about his son’s safety. 
See on vii. 10, and comp. Tob. v. 21. For dmé\aBev of “ receiving 
back” comp. vi. 34. 

28. dpyicby Se kal ox HOehev. Note the characteristic d@ cat 
here and ver. 32 (see on iii. 9), and the change of tense: the 
unwillingness to go in was a state which continued. Hence 
the father’s entreaties continue also (wapexdder). He treats both 
sons with equal tenderness: the ége@dv here is parallel to dpapay 
in ver. 20. 

The reading 70é\ycev (A L PQ RX) arose from a wish to harmonize the 
tenses. The reading ofv (P QT A) instead of 5¢ (§ A BD L RX) is followed 


in Vulg. (pater ergo illius) and AV. (‘‘ therefore came his father out”): but 
it is a correction for the sake of smoothness. Lat. Vet. either vero or autem, 


29. tocaita éry Sourkedw oor. His view of his relation to his 
father is a servile one. With tocaita comp. Jn. xii. 37, xxi. II. 

obdémote évtohyy cou mapHAOov. The blind self-complacency of 
the Pharisee, trusting in his scrupulous observance of the letter of 
the Law, is here clearly expressed. This sentence alone is strong 
evidence that the elder. brother represents the Pharisees rather 
than the Jewish nation as a whole, which could hardly be supposed 
to make so demonstrably false a claim. For mapi\ov in the sense 
of “neglect, transgress,” see on xi. 42. 

épot odddmote €dwxas Epipov. The pronoun first with emphasis: 
“Thou never gavest me a kid,”—much less a fatted calf. He is 
jealous, and regards his father as utterly weak in his treatment of 
the prodigal; but what specially moves him is the injustice of it 
all. His own unflagging service and propriety have never been 
recognized in any way, while, the spendthrift has only to show 
himself in order to receive a handsome recognition. 


Both here and Mt. xxv, 32, B has éplguov for épipos. Here the diminutive 
has point. In LXX épidos prevails, 


tva peta Tv pi\ov pou edppav0d. He does not see that he is 
exhibiting much the same spirit as his brother. He wants to have 
his father’s property in order that he may enjoy himself apart from 
him. 

30. 6 vids cou oftos. Contemptuous: “This precious son of 
yours.” He will not say “my brother.” 

peta wopvay. This is mere conjecture, thrown out partly in con- 
trast to pera rdv didwy jov (who of course would be respectable), 
partly to make the worst of his brother’s conduct. That it shows 
how #e would have found enjoyment, had he broken loose, is not 
so clear. But although there is contrast between wopvdv and tév 
girwy pov, and between tov ourevrdy pdoyov and épidov, there is 
none between é6vcas and édwxas, as if the one implied more exertion 
and trouble than the other, and therefore more esteem. 
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H\Oev. \ There is no bitterness in this, as if to imply that a 
stranger had come rather than a member of the family returned. 
Throughout the parable the prodigal is said to “come,” not to 
“return” (vv. 20, 27; comp. 18). But there may be bitterness in 
cod tov Biov, As the father had freely given the younger son his 
share, it would more fairly have been called rév Biov airod. 

81. Téxvov. More affectionate than vié, although the son had 
not said, “ Father.” Comp. ii. 48, xvi. 25 ; Mt. xxi. 28; Mk. x. 24; 
2 Tim. ii. 1. 

ot wdvtote. In emphatic contrast to‘the one who has been so 
long absent, and perhaps in answer to his own emphatic ¢uoé (ver. 
29). ‘What he is enjoying for this one day, hou hast always 
been able to command.” But, like the Pharisees, this elder son 
had not understood or appreciated his own privileges. Moreover, 
like the first labourers in the vineyard, he supposed that he was 
being wronged because others were treated with generosity. 

twdvTa To éda od eotiv. If he wanted entertainments he could 
always have them; the property had been apportioned: dretrev 
avrois tov Biov (ver. 12). 

Thus the first reproach is gently rebutted. So far from the 
elder son’s service never having met with recognition, the recogni- 
tion has been constant ; so constant that he had failed to take 
note of it. The father now passes to the second reproach,—the 
unfair recompense given to the prodigal. It is not a question of 
recompense at all; it is a question of joy. Can a family do other- 
wise than rejoice, when a lost member is restored to it? 

82. edppavOfAvar S€ Kat xapjvar ede. Note the emphatic order. 
“To be merry and be glad was our bounden duty.” The evdpav- 
Ojva of the external celebration, the xapjvat of the inward feeling. 
The imperf. perhaps contains a gentle reproof: it was a duty which 
the elder son had failed to recognize. 

& &edpds cou otros. The substitution of 6 ddcAdds cov for 
6 vids pov, and the repetition of otros, clearly involve a rebuke: 
“this thy brother, of whom thou thinkest so severely. If I have 
gained a son, thou hast gained a brother.” 

Not the least skilful touch in this exquisite parable is that it 
ends here. We are not told whether the elder brother at last 
went in and rejoiced with the rest. And we are not told how the 
younger one behaved afterwards. Both those events were still in 
the future, and both agents were left free. One purpose of the 
parable was to induce the Pharisees to come in and claim their 
share of the Father’s affection and of the heavenly joy. Another 
was to prove to the outcasts and sinners with what generous love 
they had been welcomed. Marcion omitted this parable. 

XVI. 1-81. On the Use of Wealth. This is taught in two 
parables, the Unrighteous Steward (1-8) and the Rich Man and 
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Lazarus (19-31). The intermediate portion is partly supplementary . 
to the first parable (9-13), partly introductory to the second 
(14-18). The first is addressed to the disciples (ver. 1), but is 
felt by the Pharisees who heard it to apply to them (ver. 14). The 
“second appears to be addressed directly to the Pharisees. Both of 
them teach that riches involve, not sin, but responsibility and peril. 
They are a trust rather than a possession; and the use made of 
wealth in this world has great influence upon one’s condition in 
the great Hereafter. The steward seems to illustrate the case of | 
one who by a wise use of present opportunities secures a good con- 
dition in the future; while the rich man exhibits that of one who 
by misuse of his advantages here ruins his happiness hereafter. 

Attempts have been made to connect these two parables with 
the three which precede, and also with the three which follow. <A 
connexion in fact with what precedes cannot be established. 
There is no clear intimation of a break, but there is intimation of 
a fresh start, which may or may not be upon the same occasion. 
But in ¢hought a connexion may be admitted. These two parables, 
like the previous three, are directed against special faults of the 
Pharisees. The former three combated their hard exclusiveness, 
self-righteousness, and contempt for others. These two combat 
their self-indulgence. It is still harder to establish a connexion in 
fact between these two and the three which follow; but Edersheim 
thinks that the thought which binds all five together is righzeous- 
ness. The five run thus: the Unrighteous Steward, the Unrighteous 
Owner (Dives), and the Unrighteous Judge; the Self-righteous 
Pharisee and the Selfrighteous Servant (Z. & T. ii. p. 264). 
Milligan gives a somewhat similar grouping (Zxfosztfor, August, 
1892, p. 114). 

1-8. § The Parable of the Unrighteous Steward. The difficulty 
of this parable is well known, and the variety of interpretations is 
very great. A catalogue of even the chief suggestions would serve 
no useful purpose: it is sufficient to state that the steward has 
been supposed to mean the Jewish hierarchy, the tax-collectors, 
Pilate, Judas, Satan, penitents, S. Paul, Christ. Here again, there- 
fore, we have absolutely contradictory interpretations (see on xiv. 
33). But the difficulty and consequent diversity of interpretation 
are for the most part the result of mistaken attempts to make the 
details of the parable mean something definite. Our Lord Him- 
self gives the key to the meaning (ver. 9), and we need not go 
beyond the point to which His words plainly carry us. The 
steward, however wanting in fidelity and care, showed great prud- 

~cnce in the use which he made of present opportunities as a means 
of providing for the future. The believer ought to exhibit similar 
prudence in using material advantages in this life as a means of 
providing for the life to come. If Christians were as sagacious 
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and persevering in using wealth to promote their welfare in the 
next world, as worldly men are in using it to promote their in- 
terests here, the Kingdom of God would be more flourishing than 
it is. We may put aside all the details of the parable as mere 
setting. Every parable contains details which are not intended to 
convey any lesson, although necessary to complete the picture, or 
to impress it upon the memory. In this parable the proportion 
of such details is larger than in others. It should, however, be 
noticed that the steward provides for his future by means of good 
which are not his own, but are merely entrusted to his care. The 
wealth out of which the Christian lays up treasure in heaven is in 
like manner not his own, but is held in trust. The method of the 
parable is very similar to that in the parable of the UnrighteousY 
Judge (xiii. 2). In both we have an argument @ fortiort. In that 
case the argument is, If an unrighteous judge will yield to the 
importunity of a stranger, how much more will a righteous and 
loving Father listen to the earnest prayers of His own childre 
Here the argument is, If an unrighteous steward was commended 
by his earthly master for his prudence in providing for his future 
by a fraudulent use of what had been committed to him, how 
much more will a righteous servant be commended by his heavenly 
Master for providing for eternity by a good use of what has been 
committed to him? But see the explanation given by Latham in 
Pastor Pastorum, pp. 386-398. The literature on the subject is 
voluminous and unrepaying. For all that is earlier than 1800 see 
Schreiber, Wistorico-critica explanationum parabole de tmprobo econ. 
descriptio, Lips. 1803. For 1800-1879 see Meyer-Weiss, p. 515, 
or Meyer, Eng. tr. p. 209. 

1. “Eheyev 8€ kal mpds tods palytds, For édeyey O€ of a new 
start in the narrative see xviii. 1. The meaning of the xaé is 
that at this time He also said what follows, and it was addressed 
to the disciples. The latter would include many more than the 
Twelve. Note both 8€ kai (xv. 28, 32) and mpés. 

“AvOpwrds tis fv mAovotos. The rich ,owner is almost as 
variously interpreted as the steward. The commonest explana- 
tion is God; but the Romans, Mammon, and Satan have also 
been suggested. Grave objections may be urged against all of/ 
these interpretations. It is more likely that the owner has no 
special meaning. We are probably to understand -that he lived 
in the town while the steward managed the estate. Note the rus. 

oixovépov. Here he is a superior person to the one mentioned 
xii. 42. There the steward is a slave or freedman, left in charge 
of other slaves, corresponding on the whole to the Roman ds- 
pensator or villicus. Here he is a freeman, having the entire 
management of the estate, a procurator. Comp. Si mandandum 
aliquid procuratori de agriculturd aut imperandum villico est (Cic. 
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De Orat. i. 58. 249). But the procurator was often a slave, and 
~ perhaps in some cases was not superior to the dispensator or the 
villicus. See D. of Ant. ii. pp. 496, 957. Wulg. has vzd/icus here 
and dispensator xii. 42 (where see note) and azvcarivs Rom. xvi. 23. 
SeBAHOy adtd. This use of daBdddrev of hostile information 
presumably true is not common in class. Grk. It probably implies 
accusing behind a person’s back (Dan. iii. 8, vi. 24 (Theod.) ; 2 Mac. 
iii. 11; 4 Mac. iv. 1; Hat. viii. 110. 1; Thue. iii. 4. 4); but évdca- 
Bddrew is used Num. xxii. 22 of mere hostility. Eusebius (perhaps 
quoting Papias) says of the woman, who may be identical with the 
woman taken in adultery, duaBAnbeton eri tod Kupiov (A. £, iii. 
39. 16). Vulg. here has diffamatus est; Beza, delatus est; Luther, 
der ward beriichtiget. "The ds by no means implies that the charge 
was false (Jas. ii. 9), but is in accordance with the best authors, 
who use it after xaryyopety as well as after diafddArkev, The 
steward does not deny the charge. 

&s Svackopmifer. Not guasi dissipasset (Vulg.), “that he had 
wasted” (AV.); but “as wasting” or “as a waster of.” For ta 
imdpxovta adtod see on viii. 3. The epithet tov oixovduov tips 
aduxtas (ver. 8) does not refer to this culpable neglect and 

“ extravagance, but to the fraudulent arrangement with the creditors. 
Nevertheless there is no hint that his fraud was a new de- 
parture. 

2. dwvfjcas aitév. For dwvely of summoning by a message 
comp. xix. 15; Jn. ix. 18, 24, xi. 28. 

tl TodTo dkovw wept ood; No emphasis on ood, as if it meant 
‘“‘of ‘Hee among all people.” The question is taken in three ways. 
“What? do I hear this of thee?” 2. “What is this that I hear 
of thee?” (RV.). 3. “Why dol hear this of thee?” Acts xiv. 
15, where ri tatra votre; means, “ Why do ye these things?” 
is in favour of the last. See Blass on Acts xiv. 15. 

dmé8os tov Méyov. “ Render the (necessary) account.” This is 
commonly understood of the final account, to prepare for the 
surrender of the stewardship. But it might mean the account to 
see whether the charge was true; and the use elsewhere in N.T- 
rather points to this (Mt. xii. 36; Acts xix. 40; Rom. xiv. 12; 
Heb. xiii, 17; 1 Pet. iv. 5). In that case the thought to be 
supplied is, ‘a steward who cannot disprove charges of this kind 
is an impossibility.” The steward, knowing that he cannot dis- 

~ prove the charges, regards this demand for a reckoning as equivalent 
to dismissal. 


With the originally Ionic form 6¥vy (§ BDP) contrast ¢dyeoas and 
mleoat (xvii. 8 


8. etwev év éautG. Not then and there, but when he thought 
the matter over afterwards. Comp. vii. 39, xviii. 4; Mt. ix. 3. 
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Note the pres. dpaipetrat, “is taking away,” ze. what he is doing 
amounts to that. He does not say, “has taken away.” 

oxdnmtew ok ioxtw. “I have not strength to dig.” Comp. 
oxarrey yap ov« ériorapat (Aristoph. Aves, 1432). Only here and 
xviii. 35 does ématretv occur in N.T. Comp. Ps. eviii. 10; Ecclus. 
xl, 28. It means “to ask again and again, ask importunately,” and 
so “to beg for alms.” Soph. O.C.1364. Comp. apocaurety, Jn. ix. 8. 

4. éyvwy. The asyndeton and the aor. express the suddenness 
of the idea: sudito consilium cepit (Beng.). . This aor. is someumies, 
called aoristus tragicus. Burton, § 45. The subject of Sefévrar 
is the debtors mentioned afterwards. See Blass on Acts xiii. 22, 

5. xpeopudetav. Comp. vii. 41; Prov. xxviii. 13; Job xxxi. 27. 
They paid in kind, and the steward had sometimes received more 
from them than he had put down in the accounts. This time 
he makes the amount paid agree with the amount entered by 
reducing the amount paid. He thus curries favour with the 
debtors, and to some extent lessens the number of his manifest 
defalcations. ‘The covenants were kept by the steward; and he 
now hands to each debtor his written agreement,—A¢gar cov 7a 
ypappara,—in order that the debtor may reduce the amount which 
he covenanted to pay. The debtor gained on this last payment. 
The steward gained on the previous payments. 

6. Bdrous. Here only in N.T. Comp. Aq. Sym. Theod. 
Is. v. 10 (where LXX has xepdtov), and Jos. Ant. viii. 2.9. The 
bath was for liquids what the efah was for solids. It equalled 
about 8%. gallons, being the perpyrys of Jn. ii. 6; and 100 bath 
of oil would probably be worth about £10. See Edersh. Azz. of 
J JV. Dp. 283, € ed. 1896. For xa@icas see on xiv. 28. 

7. képous. Here only in N. T. Comp. Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. 
xi. 32; Ezek. xlv. 13: Jos. Azz. xv. 9. 2. The cor or homer=10 
ephahs = 30 seahs or odra (xill. 21; Mt. xiii. 33). It equalled 
about ro bushels, and 100 cor of wheat would be worth £100 to 
#120. But there is very great uncertainty about the Hebrew 
measures, for data-~are vague and not always consistent. We are 
to understand that there were other debtors with whom the steward 
dealt in a similar manner; but these suffice as examples. The 
steward suits his terms to the individual in each case, and thus 
his arbitrary and unscrupulous dealing with his nesters preperty 
is exhibited. See Schanz, ad Joe. 


Both dros and xédpos are instances of Hebrew words which have assumed 
regular Greek terminations. See Kennedy, Sources of N.7. Grk. p. 44. 


8. tov oikovdjov Tis dBixias. These words are to be taken 
together, as Tod papwva ris dduxias shows. In both cases we 
have a characterizing genitive. Comp. xpurjs ris dduxias (xviii. 6). 
Win. xxx. 9. b, p. 254, xxxiv. 3. b, p. 297; Green, p. go. 
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It is grammatically possible to take ris dduclas after émjvecev (4 Mac 
i, 10, iv. 4); but in that case 87t dpovluws érolncev would be very in 
congruous, 


fpovisws.  Prudently, intelligently,” with a shrewd adjustment 
of means to ends. It is the man’s prompt savoir faire that is 
praised. Wic. has “prudently” from prudenter (Vulg.); but all 
other English Versions have “wisely.” Some have erroneously 
concluded from this that the scrutiny of the accounts ended 
favourably for the steward; others that, although he did not 
escape detection, yet he was allowed to remain steward for his 
— shrewdness. The original charge was not disproved, and the 
Steward was dismissed. His master saw that in spite of this he 
had found friends and a home, and for this commended him. 
Comp. Syr. Zo, queso, laudas gui heros fallunt? Chr. In loco 
ego vero laudo Recte sane. Ter. Heaut. ili. 2. 26. The adv. occurs 
here only in N.T., but dpdvysos is common (xii. 42; Mt. vii. 24, 
X. 16, xxiv. 45, etc.). 

Stt ot viol tod aidvos toUTov. ‘ He was justified in praising 
his shrewdness, because”; or, “I cite this example of shrewdness, 
because.” This is the moral of the whole parable. Men of the 
world in their dealings with men like themselves are more prudent 
than the children of light are in their intercourse with one another. 
Worldly people are very farsighted and ready in their transactions 
with one another for temporal objects. The spiritually minded 
ought to be equally ready in making one another promote heavenly 
objects. ‘The sons of this world” occurs only here and xx. 34; 
but comp. Acts iv. 36; Mk. ii. 19. 


povipdtepot tawép. For this use of }rép comp. Heb. iv. 123 Judg, xt. 
25; I Kings xix. 4; Ecclus. xxx. 173 also wapd, ill. 13. 

tods uiodls Tod dwtds. We have viol dwrds, Jn. xii. 36; 1 Thes. 

v. 5; and réxva gwrds, Eph. v. 8; comp. 2 Thes. ii. 3. Is the 

expression found earlier than N.T.? Comp. i. 78, ii. 32; and see 
Lft. Epp. p. 74. 

eis Thy yevedv Thy éautay. Not, “zz their generation,” but, 

“ towards their own generation” ; erga idem sentientes; tm Verkehr 

mit thres Gleichen. ‘The clause belongs to both of viol 7. aidvos 

tovrov and rovs viovs tr. dwrds, not to the former only. The 

steward knew the men with whom he had to deal: they would 

see that it was to their own interest to serve him. The sons of 

light ought to be equally on the alert to make use of opportunities. 


Vulg. has 2 generatione sua; but Cod. Palat. reads im saxculum tstut, 
which respects the e/s, while it misrepresents éauTav, 


9-14. Comments respecting the Parable and its Application, 
which are still addressed to the disciples. To prevent possible 
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misunderstanding owing to the commendation of a dishonest 
servant, Christ here insists upon the necessity of fidelity in dealing 
with worldly possessions. He shows clearly that it is not the 
dishonesty of the steward which is commended as an example, 
but his prudence in using present opportunities as a means of 
providing for the future. 

9. Kat éym Spiv Aéyw. “And J say to you,” or “J also say 
to you”; balancing what the maser said to the steward. The 
disciples ought to earn similar commendation in spiritual matters. 


Here, as in ii. 48 and Acts x. 26, the correct reading seems to be xat 
éy#: but almost everywhere else xdyw is right (xi. 9, xix. 23, xx. 3, xxii. 
29, etc.). So also xduol and xdyé rather than cal éuol and kal éué. Greg. 
Proleg. p. 96. 


€autois moujoate didous. The pronoun stands first with 
emphasis. “In your own interest make friends.” The friends 
are those in need, who are succoured by the benevolent use of 
wealth, and show their gratitude by blessing their benefactors and 
praying for them. The poor are the representatives of Christ 
(Mt. xxv. 40), and it is well worth while having them as friends. 
Comp. 1 Tim. vi. ro. Mammon is not personified here as it is 
im ver. 13. Comp. pi) erexe ext xpnpwacw ddikors (Ecclus. v. 8). 
The word appears to mean ‘‘ that which is trusted in.” Lucrum Punice 
mammon dicitur (Aug. De Serm. Dom. in Monte, ii. 14. 47). But although 
found in Punic it is of Syrian origin and was in use in the Targums. The 
expression occurs in the Book of Enoch: ‘‘ Our souls are satisfied with ¢he 
mammon of unrighteousness, but this does not prevent us from descending 
into the flame of the pain of Sheol” (Ixiii. 10), There are rabbinical sayings 
which are akin to what Jesus here says: ¢.g. that ‘‘alms are the salt of 
riches,” and that ‘‘ the rich help the poor in this world, but the poor help the 
rich in the world to come.” See Scheettg. i. p. 299; Herzog, PRE. art. 
Mammon. The spelling pappovas, with double mu, is not correct. 


iva Stay éxdlry Séfwvrar Spas. Here, as in xiv. 10, the wa, 
if it expresses purpose and not result, refers to Christ’s purpose 
in giving this advice rather than to that of the disciples in follow- 
ing it. ‘ When it shall fail” means when the wealth shall have 
come toanend. The subject of éxAirn is 5 papwvas. The read- 
ing éxAimyre or ékAcirnre would mean “when ye die” (Gen. 
xxv. 8, xlix. 33; Ps. civ. 29; Jer. xlii. (xlix.) 17, 22; Tobit xiv. 11; 
Wisd. v. 13). In either case the verb is intrans. No ace. is to be 
understood. Comp. Ps. Soé. ili. 16, xvii. 5. 


The evidence although somewhat confused, is quite decisive for the sing. 
éxXlry or ékdelry (N* AB* DLRXTUM etc., Syr. Boh, Arm. Aeth.) as 
against the plur. éxAlarnre or éxAelmyre (F RUT AA etc, etc., Vulg. Goth.) 
Wordsw. is almost alone in defending éxAlayre. Sadler represents the choice 
as between ‘‘ye fail” and ‘‘ hey fail.” 


Sefavrat. This may be impersonal, like-airotcw in xii. 30, 
25 


v 
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But possibly the #/Ao. are to be understood as procuring the 
reception: gué eos introducant in tabernacula xterna, qui necesst- 
tatibus suis terrena bona communicaverint (Aug. Quest. Evang. 
il. 34); or again, as giving them a welcome when they enter. Comp. 
the use of dexeoOar ix. 5, 48; Jn. iv. 45. ; ; 

eis Tas aiwvious oxynvds. The emphasis is on aiwvtous, “into 
the e¢ernal tabernacles,” in contrast to the uncertain and transitory 
houses of the debtors (ver. 4). The steward secured a home for 
atime; but a wise use of opportunities may secure a home for 
eternity. In 5 Esdras ii. 11 God is represented as promising ‘o 
Israel, dabo eis tabernacula xterna, que preparaveram ills (Fritzsche, 
p. 643). Some such idea Peter seems to have had in his mind 
at the Transfiguration (ix. 33). The combination of “ eternal” 
with “tabernacles” is remarkable, because oxyvai is commonly 
used of dwellings which are very temporary. 

10. We have here a general principle which is capable of 
application in a variety of spheres. The reference to the parable 
is less direct than in ver. 9. 

év éhaxiote. ‘In very little” rather than ‘‘in that which is least.” 
Comp. xix. 17. We find in Irenzeus, S7 2 modico fideles non fuzstis, quod 
magnum est guts dabit vobts (ii. 34. 3), which is probably a loose quotation 
of Lk. made from memory. In the so-called 2 Ep. Clem. Rom. we have a 
similarly fused citation: ef 7d pweKxpdy odk ernpjoare, 7d wéya tls duty dwoet ; 
Aéyw yap viv bre 6 musrds ev élaxlorw Kal év modd@ miotds eoTw (viii), 
which some suppose to have come from an apocryphal gospel, and others to 
be the source used by Irenzeus. Comp. Hippol. Her. x. 29, tva éml ty 


faKp@ mares evpedels kal 7d ueya meorevOnvar SuvnOys. All three are probably 
reminiscences of Lk. Comp. Mt. xxv. 21, 23. 


11. 74 ddixw popwvd. Obviously this means’ the same as the 
papwva THs ddtxias, te. the wealth which is commonly a snare and 
tends to promote unrighteousness. Some, however, make rd 
adikm balance 7d éAnOwdv, and force ddicos to mean “ deceitful,” 
and so ‘‘ false” wealth, which is impossible. 

76 édySivdv. That which is a real possession, genuine wealth. 
We are not to supply paywvd, which is masc. Heavenly riches 
would not be called ‘‘mammon.” It is clear that this is parallel 
to woAA@ in ver. 10, as ddékw waywva to éAaxiorw, and that this 
genuine wealth means much the same as the “ten cities” (xix. 
17). The connexion between motot and motedoet, “trusty” and 
“entrust,” is perhaps not accidental. Neither Latin nor English 
Versions preserve it. Cran, has the impossible rendering, ‘ who 
wyll beleve you in that whych is true.” 

12. év 7 Gddotpiw. Earthly wealth is not only trivial and 
unreal; it does not belong tous. It is ours only as a loan and 
a trust, which may be withdrawn at any moment. Heavenly 
possessions are immense, real, and eternally secure. With odx 
éyéveobe, ‘ye did not prove to be,” comp. yeyovevat (x. 36), 
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TO Guérepov tis Sdcer Suiv; “ Who will give you (in the world 
to come) that which is entirely your own,” your inheritance, ‘“ the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” 
(Mt. xxv. 34). The case sketched in these three verses (10-12) 
is that of a wealthy owner who educates his son for managing the 
estate to which he is heir, and proves his fitness for it by allow- 
ing him to have control of something that is of little value except 
as an instrument for forming and discerning character. If the 
son proves faithless in this insignificant charge, he is disinherited. 
Il y a la une admirable conception du but de la vie terrestre et 
méme de Pexistence de la maticre (Godet). © 


It seems to be impossible to make satisfactory sense of the notable 
reading 7d 7uérepov, attested by B L and Origen, and to some extent by 
Tertullian, who has meum (Adv. Marc. iv. 33): eil also have meum, and 
157 has @uov. Almost all other witnesses (NADPRXTAATI etc., 
Versions, Cypr. Cyr-Alex. etc.) have 7d duérepov, which, however, would be 
an inevitable correction, if 7d juérepov were genuine. 


18. This verse forms a natural conclusion to the comments 
on the parable; and, if it was uttered only once, we may believe 
that this is its original position, rather than in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where it is placed by Mt. (vi. 24). So Schanz, Weiss. 

OdSels oikérns SUvarat Suct Kuplors Souredew. “ No domestic 
can de a slave to two masters”: comp. Jas. iv. 4. To bea 
servant to two masters is possible, and is often done. But to be 
at the absolute disposal of two masters is not possible. The 
force of SovAcvev must be preserved, and the special meaning of 
oikérns is also worth noting. 

# évds dv@éEetar. The omission of the article makes very little 
difference: “one or other of the two.” As the second clause is 
less strong than the first, the 7 may be understood in the sense 
of “or at least he will hold on to”—so as to stand by and 
support. 

ob Sdvac8e. It is morally impossible, for each claims undivided 
service. Mammon is here personified as a deity, devotion to 
whom is shown in “ covetousness which is idolatry ” (Col. iii. 5). 
No vice is more exacting than avarice. 

14-18. Introduction to the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 

14. *Hkovoy 8€ taita wévra. This shows that the occasion is 
the same; but the scoffs of the Pharisees diverted Christ’s words 
from the disciples (ver. 1) to themselves. Note the ravro. 

giddpyupot Smdpxovtes. Avarice was their constant character: 
istic: for the verb see on viii. 41 and xxiii. 50. The adj. occurs 
2 Tim. iii. 2 and nowhere else in bibl. Grk., but is quite classical. 
2 Mac. x. 20 we have guAapyrpetyv. The covetousness of 
the Pharisees is independently attested, and they regarded their 
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wealth as a special blessing for their carefulness in observing the 
Law. Hence their contempt for teaching which declared that 
there is danger in wealth, and that as a rule it promotes un- 
righteousness, They considered themselves an abiding proof of 
the connexion between riches and righteousness: moreover, they 
had their own explanation of the reason why a Rabbi who was 
poor declaimed against riches. Comp. -xx. 47. 


GEcpuntypifov. ‘Turned up the nose (uuxrjp) at”: xxiii. 35; Ps. ii. 4, 
xxxiv. 16. Here deridebant (f), enridebant (a), subsannabant (d). In class. 
Grk. puxrnplfew is more usual: Gal. vi. 7; 2 Kings xix. 21; Pr. i. 303 
Is. xxxvii. 22; Jer. xx. 7. In medical writers it means “‘ bleed at the nose.” 


15. évdmioy tay avOpdawv, This is the emphatic part of the 
statement. The Pharisees succeeded in exhibiting themselves as 
righteous persons im the judgment of men; but God’s judgment 
was very different. Comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16, xxili. 5, 6, 7, 25. 

5 8é Oeds ywooner Tas Kapdias. The use of ywuwoxew, which 
commonly implies the acquisition of knowledge, rather than 
etdévat, is remarkable. We find the same word used of Christ, 
even where the knowledge must have been supernatural (Jn. ii. 
24, 25, X. 14, 27, xvil. 25). The exact antithesis would have been, 
“but before God ye cannot justify yourselves.” This, however, 
would have implied that there were no Pharisees who were not 
hypocrites: that God reads their hearts is true in all cases. 
Comp. 6 8% @eds derar cis xapdiay (1 Sam. xvi. 7), and again, 
macas Kapoias érafet KUptos Kal may évOvunua ywooxe (1 Chron. 
XXVili. Q). 

dt. 7d év dvOpdrors Spyddv, We must understand something 
before 67: “ But God knoweth your hearts [and He seeth not as 
man seeth], because that which is exalted in the eyes of men,” 
etc. For this use of év comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 11, and perhaps Jude 1: 
it is clear that év dvOpdrous = evriov Tdv dvOpwrwv above. Comp. 
Job x. 4; 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

BSeh\uypa. Here only in N.T. in the general sense of an 
abomination: comp. Gen. xlili, 31, xlvi. 34. Elsewhere (Mt. 
xxiv. 15; Mk. xiii. 14; Rev. xvii. 4, 5, xxi. 27) of the special 
abominations of idolatry: comp. 1 Kings xi. 5, 33, xx. 26; 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, xxl. 2. The word belongs to Hellenistic Greek, and is very 
freq. in LXX. It meant originally that which greatly offends the 
nostrils, and it is very much in excess of the usual antithesis to 
timd6ov, Viz. Taevdv. See Suicer, s.v. 


16-18. The discourse has been so greatly condensed that the connecting 
links have been lost. It is possible that the connexion is something of this kind. 
‘To be justified before God is all the more necessary now when the Kingdom 
of God among men is being founded. The Law has been superseded. Its types 
have been fulfilled, and its exclusiveness is abolished: everyone now can force 
his way to salvation. But the mora/ principles of the Law are imperishable ; 
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you cannot abolish them. And thus your frequent divorces violate the spirit of 
the Law.” Others regard ver. 18 as symbolical. ‘* You and those whom you 
instruct are wedded to the Divine revelation, and if you desert it for anything 
else you are guilty of spiritual adultery.” But in that case what meaning can 
the second clause have? How can anyone commit spiritual adultery by accept- 
ing the revelation which the Jews rejected? See on ver. 18 for another attempt 
at a parabolic interpretation. 


16. “O vépos kat ot mpopirat. A common expression: for the 
O.T. Dispensation. It may point to a time when the Hebrew 
Canon consisted only of the Law and the Prophets (Mt. v. 17, 
Vii. 12, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, xxviii. 23). .See Ryle, Canon of O.T. 
p. 118. 

péxpt “lwdvou. We supply joav: “they existed and had 
authority until John.” 


This is the only passage in which puéxp: is found preceding a vowel; else- 
where péxpus is used (Mk. xiii. 30; Heb. xii. 4). See on dxpu, i. 20, 


mas eis abtiv Bidferor. “ Every one forces his way into it,”— 
perhaps not always in the right spirit. See Hort, /udaistic 
Christianity, p. 26. The was is to be noticed: the Jew has no 
longer any exclusive rights. Here iaerou is mid. according to 
class. usage: in Mt. xi. 12 it is pass.—“ the Kingdom of God is 
forced, taken by storm.” 

17. Edxométepov. See on v. 23. The 8€ which follows it is 
“But” (RV.), not “And” (AV.). Many English Versions omit 
the conjunction. acilius est autem (Vulg.). 

xepéav. Minime litere minimus apex, 1.e. one of the little horns 
(xépas) or minute projections which distinguish Hebrew letters, 
otherwise similar, from one another. There are several Jewish 
sayings which declare that anyone who is guilty of interchanging 
any of these similar letters in certain passages in O.T. will destroy 
the whole world. Wetst. on Mt. v. 18; Schoettg. i. p. 29; Edersh. 


L. & 7. i. pp. 537, 538. 


For the form xepéa = xepala comp. ii. 13, and see WH. ii. App. p. 151. 
Marcion read rév Adywv pov, or TSv Adywv Tod Kuplov, instead of rod vduov. 
The reading has no support ; and play xepéav is more applicable to the written 
law than to the as yet unwritten words of Christ. See Tert. ddv. Marcion, 
iv. 33, and contrast Lk. xxi. 33. 


mweoetv, “To fall to the ground” as devoid of authority: 
comp. Rom. ix. 6?; 1 Cor. xiii. 8. The moral elements in the Law 
are indestructible, and the Gospel confirms them by giving them a 
new sanction. 


18. Perhaps this introduces an example of the durability of the moral law in 
spite of human evasions. Adultery remains adultery even when it has been 
legalized, and legalized by men who jealously guarded every fraction of the 
letter, while they flagrantly violated the spirit of the Law. ‘‘ Because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her” (Deut. xxiv. 1), was interpreted with such 
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frivolity, that Hillel is said to have taught that a map might divorce his wife for 
spoiling the dinner. Comp. Mk. x. 11, 12 and Mt, v. 32 for other statements 
of Christ’s doctrine. Mt. v. 32 states the one exception. 

It is very forced to take the whole utterance as a parable. ‘It is spiritual 
adultery to cast off all the obligations of the Law; and it is also spiritual 
adultery to maintain all those obligations which have been rescinded by the 
Gospel.” But this does not fit the wording; and, if it did, would it have been 
intelligible to those who heard it? According to this explanation the wife 
unlawfully put away = those elements in the Law which are eternal ; and the 
divorced wife unlawfully married to another man = those elements of the Law 
which are obsolete. But in the parable (if it be a parable) we have not two 
women but one. It is better to take the words literally, and leave the connexion 
with what precedes undetermined. 


19-81. § The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus; in two 
scenes, one on earth (19-22) and the other in Hades (23-31). It 
continues the lesson respecting the right employment of earthly 
possessions, The unjust steward showed what good results may 
follow from a wise use of present advantages. The rich man shows 
how disastrous are the consequences of omitting to make a wise 
use of such things. This second parable illustrates in a marked 
way some of the utterances which precede it. “That which is 
exalted among men” describes the rich man in his luxury on earth. 
‘An abomination in the sight of God ” describes him in his misery 
in Hades. “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one tittle of the law to fail,” shows that Moses and the Prophets 
still avail as the teachers of conduct that will lead.a man to 
Abraham’s bosom rather than to the place of torment. There is 
no taint of “ Ebionitic heresy” in the narrative. It emphasizes the 
dangers of wealth; but it nowhere implies the unlawfulness of 
wealth. (See Milligan, 4 Group of Parables, in the Expositor for 
September 1892, p. 186.) It is not suggested that the rich man 
ought to have renounced his riches, but that he ought not to have 
found in riches his highest good. He ought to have made his 
earthly possessions a means of obtaining something much higher 
and more abiding. Out of this mammon, which in his case was - 
unrighteous mammon, he might have made Lazarus and others his 
“friends,” and have secured through them eternal tabernacles. 
His riches were “42s good things,” the only good things that he 
knew ; and when he lost them he lost everything. ‘‘ What doth it 
profit a man, to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life?” There 
is no reason for supposing that the second half of the parable is a 
later addition, or that it is the only part which has a meaning. It 
is when both are combined that we get the main lesson,—that to 
possess great wealth and use it solely for oneself, without laying up 
treasure in heaven, is fatal. 


The parable is sometimes understood quite otherwise. Lazarus is the Jewish 
people, ill-treated by earthly powers, such as the Romans and their underlings ; 
and Dives and his five brothers are the Herods: (1) Herod the Great, 
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(2) Archelaus, (3) Philip, (4) Antipas, (5) Agrippa 1., (6) Agrippa 11. Father, 
sons, and grandsons are thus all put together as brothers for simplification. It 
is a natural consequence of such an interpretation as this that the parable is 
assumed to be the invention of a later age, and to have been wrongly attributed 
to Christ. It is difficult to believe that He could have wished to suggest any 
such meaning.’ Moreover, this interpretation destroys the connexion with the 
context. 


19. “AvOpwmos 8€ tig fv wAovotos. “Now a certain man was 
rich” is less probable than “‘ Now there was a certain rich man”: 
comp. ver. I, xiii. rr. Note the res. 

twopoupay kat Bucoov. The former for the upper garment, the 
latter for the under. Both were very costly. The former means 
first the murex, secondly the dye made from it (1 Mac. iv. 23), and 
then the fabric dyed with it (Mk. xv. 17, 20). Similarly, Bicoos is 
first Egyptian flax, and then the fine linen made from it (Exod. 
XXV1. I, 31, 36; Ezek. xvi. 10, xxvii. 7). The two words are com- 
bined Prov. xxxi. 22: comp. Rev. xviil. 12, 16. For edppatvopevos 
comp. xii. 19, XV. 23, 29: Napmpa@s occurs nowhere else in bibl. 
Grk. 

20. évépart Adpatos. For évdmare see on v. 27: the expression 
is freq. in Lk. Nowhere else does Christ give a name to any 
character in a parable. That this signifies that the name was 
“written in heaven,” while that of the rich man was not, is far- 
fetched. Tertullian urges the name as proof that the narrative is 
not a parable but history, and that the scene in Hades involves his 
doctrine that the soul is corporeal (De Animd, vii.).? It is possible 
that the name is a later addition to the parable, to connect it with 
Lazarus of Bethany. He was one who “went to them from the 
dead,” and still they did not repent. As he was raised from the 
dead just about this time, so far as we can determine the chrono- 
logy, there may be a reference to him. But it is more probable 
that the name suggests the helplessness of the beggar; and some 
name was needed (ver. 24). Tradition has given the name Nineuis 
to the rich man. The theory that the story of the raising of 
‘Lazarus has grown out of this parable is altogether arbitrary. 

€BEBAnto pds Tov TUAGva adtod. Not “had been flung at his 
gate,” as if contemptuous roughness were implied. In late Greek 
BadXev often loses the notion of violence, and means simply “lay, 
pace 20. 37>). y.7, si. 6, Xvi. 11, X¥. 25,°27, sod. 03 Jas. 
li. 3; Num. xxii. 38. By avAdva is meant a large gateway or 
portico, whether part of the house or not (Acts x. 17, xi. 14; Mt. 
xxvi. 71; 2 Chron. iii. 7; Zeph. ii, 14). It indicates the grandeur 
of the house. 


1 Jésus se serait-cl abaissé a de pareilles personalités ? asks Godet, with some 
reason. 

2 Ambrose also takes it as history: Varratzo mages quam parabola videtur, 
quando etiam nomen exprimitur (Migne, xv. 1768). 
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etAxwpévos. The verb occurs here only in bibl. Grk., but is 
common in medical writers, especially in the pass., “ be ulcerated.” 


The irregular augment, instead of the usual 7Axwpyévos, is well attested 
here, and perhaps arose from analogy with kw. Comp, xareipydcaro (Rom. 
xv. 18). WH. ii. App. p. 1613 Greg. Proleg. p. 121. 


21. émOupdy xopracOAva. This does not imply (Iren. ii. 34. 1) 
that his desire was not gratified. His being allowed to remain 
there daily, and his caring to remain there daily, rather indicates 
that he did get the broken meat. He shared with the dogs (Mk. 
vii. 28). But perhaps it does imply that what was given to him did 
not satisfy his’ hunger. Some authorities insert from xv. 16 kai 
ovdets edidou aire, e¢ nemo illi dabat, which even asa gloss seems to 
be false. 

The silence of Lazarus throughout the parable is very im- 
pressive. He never murmurs against God’s distribution of 
wealth, nor against the rich man’s abuse of it, in this world. And 
in Hades he neither exults over the change of relations between 
himself and Dives, nor protests against being asked to wait upon 
him in the place of torment, or to go errands for him to the visible 
world. 

GANA Kal of Kdves. “Nay, even the dogs.” This shows his 
want and his helplessness. Not only was his hunger unsatisfied, 
but even the dogs came and increased his misery. He was scantily 
clad, and his sores were not bound up; and he was unable to drive 
away the unclean dogs when they came to lick them. The sugges- 
tion that the dogs were kinder to him than the rich man was, is 
probably not intended ; although the main point of wv. 20, 21 is to 
continue the description of Dives rather than to make a contrast 
to him. Here was a constant opportunity of making a good use 
of his wealth, and he did not avail himself of it. 


ém&erxov. ‘* Licked the surface of.” Here only in bibl. Greek. The 
reading dmé\erxov has very little authority. For d\Ad xal comp. xii. 7, 
xxiv. 22. 


22. This verse serves to connect the two scenes of the parable. 
The reversal of the positions of the two men is perhaps intimated // 
in the fact that Lazarus dies first. The opportunity of doing good 
to him was lost before the rich man died, but the loss was not 
noticed. 

drevexOfjvor aitdv.. “His soud was carried,” a loco alieno in 
patriam. Clearly we are not to understand that what never hap- 
pened to anyone before happened to him, and that body and soul 
were both translated to Hades. In saying that he died (drofavetv) 
the severance of soul and body is implied. And the fact that his 
burial is not mentioned is no proof that it is not to be understood. 
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Jesus would scarcely have shocked Jewish feeling by the revolting 
idea that close to human habitations a corpse was left unburied. 
In each case the feature which specially characterized the death is 
mentioned. See Aug. De Civ. Dei, xxi. 10. 2. 

émd tOv dyyé\wv. The transition was painless and happy. A 
Targum on Cantic. iv. 12 says that the souls of the righteous are 
carried to paradise by Angels. Comp. the Acroupyixd rvevpara 
of Heb. i. 14 and the dyyeAou Aetroupyot of Philo. But 7 zs no 
purpose of the parable to give information about the unseen world, 
The general principle is maintained that bliss and misery after 
death are determined by conduct previous to death; but the 
details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the con- 
dition of souls in Sheol, and must not be understood as con- 
firming those beliefs. The properties of bodies are attributed to 
souls in order to enable us to realize the picture. 

eis Tov KoATov “ABpadp. This is not the objective genitive, 
“the bosom which contained Abraham,” but the subjective, 
“that in which Abraham received Lazarus.” Comp. Mt. viii. 11. 
Lazarus in Sheol reposes with his head on Abraham’s breast, as a 
child in his father’s lap, and shares his happiness. Comp. Jn. 
i. 18. The expression is not common in Jewish writings; but 
Abraham is sometimes represented as welcoming the penitent into 
paradise. Edersh. Z. & 7. ii. p. 280. Comp. otrw yap waddvras 
(v.2. Oavdvras) hyds ABpadp kat “Ioad« xat*laxwZ brodégovrat (4 Mac. 
xiii, 17). Such expressions as “go to one’s fathers” (Gen. 
xv. 15), “lie with one’s fathers” (Gen. xlvii. 30), “be gathered to 
one’s fathers” (Judg. ii. 10), and “sleep with one’s fathers” 
(1 Kings i. 21), apply to death only, and contain no clue as to the 
bliss or misery of the departed. ‘“ Abraham’s bosom” does con- 
tain this. It is not a synonym for paradise; but to repose on 
Abraham’s bosom is to be in paradise, for Abraham is there (Jn. 
viii. 56: Diptychs of the Dead in the Liturgy of S. James). 

kat étdpy. It is not the contrast between the magnificence of 
his funeral (of which nothing is stated) and the Zack of funeral for 
Lazarus (of which nothing is stated) that is to be marked, but the 
contrast between mere burial in the one case and the ministration 
of Angels in the other. 


Some authorities seem to have omitted the xal before évy 7@ d5y and to 
have joined these words with érdgy. Vulg. has e¢ sepultus est in inferno: 
elevans autem oculos suos. Aug. has both arrangements. Comp. Jn. 
xiii. 30, 31 for a similar improbable shifting of a full stop in some texts. 
Other examples Greg. Pro/eg. p. 181. 


23. kal év to adn. “In Hades,” the receptacle of ad/ the 
departed until the time of final judgment, and including both 
paradise and Gehenna. That Hades does not mean “hell” as 
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a place of punishment is manifest from Acts ii. 27, 31; Gen 
XXXVil. 35, xlii, 38, xliv. 29; Job xiv. 13, xvii. 13, etc, ‘That 
Hades includes a place of punishment is equally clear from this 
passage. In the Psalms of Solomon Hades is mentioned only in 
connexion with the idea of punishment (xiv. 6, xv. 11, xvi. 2). 
See Suicer, s.v. The distinction between Hades and Gehenna 1s 
one of the many great advantages of RV. Dives “lifts up his 
eyes,” not to look for help, but to learn the nature of his changed 
condition. 
imdpxav év Baodvos, Torment is now his habitual condition : 
not dv, but ixdpxwv. That he is punished for his heartless neglect 
of great opportunities of benevolence, and not simply for being. 
rich, is clear from the position of Abraham, who was rich. Comp. 
péyas yop Yoyis dyov Kal kivduvos év aiwviw Bacdvw Keiwevos Tots 
mapaBac. tHv évToAnv Tod cod (4 Mac. xiii. 14); and contrast 
Sixaiwy dé pouxal év xept Ocod, cal ob pu adiyrar airav PBdcavos 
(Wisd. iii. 1).  Luxurioso carere delicits poena est (Ambr). 
opG *ABpadp. The Jews believed that Gehenna and paradise 
are close to one another: Edersh. Ais. of Jewish Nation, p. 432, 
ed. 1896. We need not suppose that the parable teaches us 
to believe this. The details of the picture cannot be insisted 
upon. 
Gd paxpd0ev, The dd is pleonastic, and marks a late use, when the 
force of the adverbial termination has become weakened: Mt. xxvii. 51; 
Mk. v. 6, xiv. 54, xv. 40, etc. In LXX we have dd émicGev (freq. in 1 and 
2 Sam.), dd érdvwOev, dwd mpwifev: and in Aq. dwd dpxnev and dd 
KuxddGev. 
With xéAzrots comp. ludria of a single garment (Acts xviii. 6; Jn. xiii. 4, 
xix. 23) and duo of a single wedding (xii. 36). We have similar plurals in 
late class. Grk. 


24. Mdtep ’ABpadp. He appeals to their relationship, and to 
his fatherly compassion. Will not Abraham take pity on one of 
his own sons? Comp. Jn. viii. 53. Note the characteristic cat 
avrés (see on i. 17, v. 14). The gwvjoas implies raising his 
voice, in harmony with dzd paxpdder, 

mépov Adfapov. Not that he assumes that Lazarus is at his 
beck and call, although Lange thinks that this is “the finest 
masterstroke of the parable” that Dives unconsciously retains his 
arrogant attitude towards Lazarus. See also his strange explana- 
tion of the finger-drop of water (Z. of C.i. p. 507). On earth 
Dives was not arrogant ; he did not drive Lazarus from his gate; 
but neglectful. In Hades he is so humbled by his pain that he is 
willing to receive alleviation from anyone, even Lazarus. d 

iva Bon Td Gkpov tod Saxtudou adtod bdatos. The smallest 
alleviation will be welcome. On earth no enjoyment was too 
extravagant : now the most trifling is worth imploring. 
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With the part. gen. #daros comp. Bdiper Tov SaxtuAoy Toy Sekiby amd Tod 
édafov (Lev. xiv. 16). To understand 7: and make édaTds 7: nom. to Bdyy 
is an improbable const. See Win. xxx. 8. c, p. 252. 


SdvvGpar ev TH PAoyt tavry. ‘Iam in angui:h in this flame” 
of insatiable desires and of remorse: a prelude to the yéevva tod 
mtpds (Mt. v. 22). For édvvapuar see on ii. 48. 

25. Tékvov. He does not resent the appeal to relationship: 
the refusal is as gentle as it is decided. The rich man cannot fail 
to see the reasonableness of what he experiénces. 

érédaBes. “Thou didst receive zz full.” This seems to be 
the meaning of the ao-. Nothing was stored up for the future: 
comp. azéxeuw, vi. 24; Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16. Note the prjoOnr. It is 
only in the mythological Hades that there is a river of Lethe, 
drowning the memory of the past. 

ta dya0d cov. Herein also was fatal error. He had no idea 
of any other good things, and he kept these to himself. 

kal AdLapos époiws ta kaxd. There is no aired. His evil 
things were not his own, but he accepted them as from God, 
while the rich man took his good things as possessions for which 
he had no account to render. Comp. vv. 11, 12. 

viv 8€ Se. Contrast of time and place: “But xow here.” 
The 6 d€ of TR. has scarcely any authority. The same corruption 
is found 1 Cor. iv. 2. Comp. ov« éorw év ddov Lyrica tpuvpyy 
(Ecclus. xiv. 16). There is, however, no hint that during their 
lives Dives had been sufficiently rewarded for any good that he had 
done, and Lazarus sufficiently punished for any evil that he had 
done. And there is also no justification of the doctrine that to 
each man is allotted so much pleasure and so much pain; and 
that those who have their full allowance of pleasure in this world 
cannot have any in the world to come. Abraham’s reply must be 
considered in close relation to the rich man’s request. Dives had 
not asked to be freed from his punishment. He accepted that as 
just. He had asked for a slight alleviation, and in a way which 
involved an interruption of the bliss of Lazarus. Abraham replies 
that to interfere with the lot of either is both unreasonable and 
impossible. Dives had unbroken luxury, and Lazarus unbroken 
suffering, in the other world. There can be no break in the pangs 
of Dives, or in the bliss of Lazarus, now. 


é8uvaoar. An intermediate form between éduvdecat and déduvg. Such 
things belong to the popular Greek of the time. Comp. kavxdéou (Rom. 
ii. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 7), karaxavxdoot (Rom. xi. 18), and see on ¢dyeoat and 
mlecat (Lk. xvii. 8), 


26. év wact todros. Ln his omnibus (Vulg.). The emi (A, etc.) 
for é€v (8 BL) is a manifest correction. While ver. 25 shows that 
on equitable grounds no alleviation of the lot of Dives is admis- 
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sible, ver. 26 shows that the particular kind of alleviation asked for 
is impossible. Can it mean, “In all these regions, from end to end”’? 

Xdopa péya coripixtar. “ Has been and remains fixed.” 
Evidence is lacking to show that the Jews pictured the two parts 
of Hades as divided by a chasm. Here only in bibl. Grk. is 
xéopa found: not Num. xvi. 30. 


Chaos magnum firmatum est (Vulg. f), chaus magnum confirmatus est (d), 
chaos magnus firmatus est (1). For this use of chaos comp. Poszta est mihi 
regia colo: Possidet alter aguas, alter inane chaos(Ovid, Fast. iv. 599). Bentley 
conjectured chasma, the ma having been lost in magnum and chas expanded 
into chaos. This conjecture finds support in two MSS. of Vulg., M having 
chasma and Y chasmagnum. Jerome would be likely to correct chaos into 
chaste. 


drug... ph Suvdvrar. Not, “so that they cannot” (AV.); 
but, “ in order that they may not be able.” 

pndé “Nor yet”: this would be still less permissible. The 
ot before éxe?Hev is probably not genuine, but we may understand 
a new subject. Groups from each side are supposed to contem- 
plate crossing ; not one group to cross and recross. 

27. But perhaps there is no ydaopa between paradise and 
the other world ; and Dives makes another request, which, if less 
selfish than the first, is also less humble. It implies that he has 
scarcely had a fair chance. If God had warned him sufficiently, 
he would have escaped this place of torment. 

28. Stapapripyta. adtois. ‘May bear witness successfully,” 
right through to a good issue. But the d.a- need not mean more 
than “thoroughly, earnestly” (Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xviil. 5, 
XX. 21, 23, 24, XXxlil. 11, xxviii. 23). Elsewhere in N.T. only five 
times, but freq. in LXX. That any five persons then living, 
whether Herods, or sons of Annas, or among the audience, are 
here alluded to, is most improbable. That the request is meant 
to illustrate the Pharisees’ craving for signs is more possible: and 
the lesson that the desire to warn others from vicious courses may 
come too late is perhaps also included. But the simplest explana- 
tion of the request is that it prepares the way for the moral of the 
parable,—the duty of making use of existing opportunities. 

29. dkovodtwoav aitav. LVemo cogitur. Auditu fideli salvamur, 
non apparitionibus. Herodes, audire non cupiens, miraculum non 
cernit (Beng.). Wonders may impress a worldly mind for the 
moment; but only a will freely submitting itself to moral control 
can avail to schange the heart. 

80. Odxi, mdtep “ABpadp. Not, “No, they will not repent for 
Moses and the Prophets,” which Abraham has not asserted ; but, 
“No, that is not enough.” He speaks from his own experience. 


It is better to take dard vexp&v with mopevOG than with ris. Vulg. is as 
amphibolous as the Greek : sz gus ex mortuis terit ad cos. See oni. 8 
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petavonaovow. “They will repent.” Not, “they will give all 
to the poor,” or “they will leave all and become as Lazarus.” 
There is no hint that being rich is sinful, or that the poor are sure of 
salvation. In ver. 28 he did not say that wealth had ruined himself. 

Sl. Ei... odk dkodovow. “If, as matters now stand, they 
are refusing to hear.” We go beyond the tenour of the reply 
when we make it mean that “a far mightier miracle than you 
demand would be ineffectual for producing a far slighter effect.” 
Does é« vexpév évacry imply “a far mightier miracle” than dé 
vexpov mopev0p7? And does weoOyjoovro. imply “a far slighter 
effect” than peravojoovow ? “ Persuaded” obviously means “ per- 
suaded to repent”; and one who “goes from the dead” to warn 
the living must “rise from the dead.” By this conclusion Christ 
once more rebukes the demand for a sign. Those who ask for it 
have all that they need for the ascertainment of the truth; and the 
sign if granted would not produce conviction. Saul was not led to 
repentance when he saw Samuel at Endor, nor were the Pharisees 
when they saw Lazarus come forth from the tomb. The Pharisees 
tried to put Lazarus to death and to explain away the resurrection 
of Jesus. For allegorical interpretations of the parable see Trench, 
Parables, p. 470, toth ed.? 


In ov« dxovove the negative belongs to the verb so as almost to form one 
word, and is not influenced by the ei: ‘‘If they disregard.” Comp. xi. 8, 
xii. 26, xviii. 4. The pres. indic. represents the supposition as contempor- 
aneous. Note the change from ei with pres. indic. to édv with aor. subjunc. 
The latter is pure hypothesis. 


THe IDEA OF HADES OR SHEOL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It is surprising how very little advance there is in O.T., respecting concep- 
tions of the unseen world, upon Greek mythology. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that, until about B.c. 200, the Jewish Sheol is essentially the same 
in conception as the Hades of Greek poetry. There are no moral or spiritual 
distinctions in it. Good and bad alike are there, and are apparently much in 
the same condition. - Moreover, there is no thought of either of them rising 
again. In some places, Zosszély, Sheol or Hades is merely a synonym for the 
grave or death, which receives good and bad alike, and retains them: ¢.g. Gen. 
EXxVii. 35, xlii. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6. But in passages in which the unseen world 
of spirits is plainly meant, the absence of the religious element is remarkable. 
Nay, in one way the bad are better off than the good ; for while the just have lost 
the joys which were the reward of their righteousness, the wicked have ceased 
to be troubled by the consequences of their iniquity. See Davidson on Job iii. 
16-19. Sheol is a place of rest ; but also of silence, gloom, and ignorance. In 
the only passage in which the word occurs in Ecclesiastes we are told that there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol, whither thou 
goest” (ix. 10). Those who have gone thither return no more, and none escape 
it (Job vii. 9, 10, x. 21, 22, xx. 9). Jt is a land of forgetfulness, in which there 





1 Near the end of the Koran are two passages worth comparing. (Sale’s 
- Koran, chs, cii., civ.). 
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s no more remembrance of God or possibility of serving Him (Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 9, 
Ixxxviii. 12; comp. Is, xxxviii. 11, 18). And it is insatiable (Prov. i. 12, xxvil. 
20, xxx. 163 comp. Is. v. 14). In some Psalms there is some trace of hope for 
eternal life in God in the other world (xlix. 15), but not of hope for 1 2surrection. 
In xvii. 15 “‘ when I awake” probably does not mean awake from death, but 
from sleep. It is the dadly renewal of communion with God that is desired. 
In Is. xxv. 8, and still more in Is. xxvi. 19, hope in a resurrection from Sheol is 
expressed ; and in Dan. xii. 2 we reach the idea of resurrection with rewards 
and punishments. 

Side by side with the hope of a resurrection (2 Mac. xii. 43-45, xiv. 46) 
comes the belief that Sheol is only an intermediate state, at any rate for tke 
righteous (2 Mac. vii. 9, 11, 14, 36, 373 Zvoch li.): and along with the idea 
of a resurrection to rewards and punishments comes the idea that there is 1e- 
tribution in Sheol itself, and consequently a separation of the righteous from 
the wicked (Zzoch xxii.). But the idea of rising again to be punished does not 
seem to have prevailed. The view rather was that only the righteous were 
raised, while the wicked remained for ever in Sheol (Zach Ixiii. 8-10, xcix. 
11). In this way Hades becomes practically the same as Gehenna (Ps. SoZ. 
xiv. 6, xv. II, xvi. 2). In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus there is 
nothing to show whether Hades is intermediate or final: but the doctrine of its 
being a place of retribution, with a complete separation of the righteous from 
the wicked, could hardly be more clearly marked. In the Talmud, Sheol is 
identical with Gehenna, just as in popular English ‘‘ hell” is always a place of 
punishment, and generally of final punishment. See D&.? art. “ Hell”; 
Herzog, PREZ.? art. Hades; Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 168. 


XVII. 1-10. Four sayings of Christ. These are, The Sin of 
Causing Others to Sin (1, 2); The Duty of Forgiveness (3, 4); 
The Power of Faith (5, 6); and, The Insufficiency of Works 
(7-10). They have no connexion with the much longer utter- 
ances which precede them. Some of them are given by Mt. and 
Mk. in other positions. And the four sayings appear to be with- 
out connexion one with another. It is possible to make them 
into two pairs, as RV. does by its paragraphs. But the connexions 
between the first and second, and between the third and fourth, 
are too uncertain to be insisted upon. 

1, 2. The Sin of Causing Others to Sin. These two verses are 
found in reverse order, and somewhat differently worded, Mt. 
xviii. 6, 7, and ver. 2 is found Mk. ix. 42. 


1. ’AvévSexrov. Here only in bibl. Grk., and rare elsewhere, excepting 
in writers who knew this passage. In xiii. 33 we have évééxerat, from which 
this comes ; and the intermediate évdexrdv éo7t is found in Apollonius. The 
meaning is ‘‘ it is unallowable, it cannot be,” ovx évdéverat. 

The gen. in to . . . wy édOciv may be variously explained, but best as 
an expression of deszgn, implied in what is not allowed, a construction of 
which Lk. is very fond: see on ii. 21. Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 408. Others refer 
it to the notion of hindering implied in dvévdexrov (Burton, § 405); while 
Meyer makes dvéy. a substantive on which the gen. depends, “There is an 
impossibility of offences” not coming. Here only does oxdvdahov occur in 
Lk. It is a late form of cxavdddnOpor (Aristoph. Ach. 687), the “ bait-stick ” 
in a trap, and combined the ideas of ensnaring and tripping up. It is a bibL 
and eccles. word, freq. in LXX. 


mi odai Se’ ob €pxerat, See on vi. 24, and comp. xxii, 22, 
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2. Avowrehet atte. “It is well for him, is worth his while”: 
lit. “it pays the taxes (Avec ra 7éAy), repays the outlay.” Here 
only in N.T., but found Tobit iii. 6; Ecclus. xx. 10, 14, xxix. 14, 
and quite classical. 


In Tertullian (4d. Marcion. iv. 35) we have an insertion from Mt. xxvi. 
24: expedisse ez, si natus non fuisset, aut sz molino saxo ad collum deligato, etc. 
A similar mixture of texts is found in Clem. Rom. (Cor. xlvi.), who has éva 
trav éx\exrayv for ray pixpdv Totrwyr eva. 


AiBos puduxds, “A stone fit for a mill” (uvAn). Mt. xviii. 6 
and Mk. ix. 42 we have pvAos évixds for AiOos puducds. Neither 
occurs in LXX. 

kai ppimrar, Mk. has Bé@dnrar. The change from pres. to 
perf. is graphic: “It is good for him if a millstone is hanged 
about his neck and he has been hurled.” As to the double pp see 
Greg. Proleg. p. 121. 


. ‘*Rather than”: see small print on xv. 7, and comp. Avotredet p01 
dmrobavety 7 fA (Tobit iii. 6). Such constructions are common in LXX (Gen. 
xlix. 12; Jon. iv. 3, 8; Tobit xii. 8; Ecclus, xx. 25, xxii. 15, etc.), but are 
found also in class. Grk. xaddv 7d wh Sv 7) [nv dOAlws (Menander). Nothing 
is to be understood with tva, such as ‘‘ rather than (to remain alive) in order 
to.” It is the late use of tva with the telic force lost. Win. xliv. 8. c, p. 
424; Burton, §214, Comp. Mt. v. 29, 303; 1 Cor. iv. 3. 


Tav puxp@v toltwv éva. As the saying is addressed to the dis- 
ciples (ver. 1), it is unlikely that the whole body of the disciples 
is included in “these little ones.” It is more natural to under- 
stand it of the more insignificant among them (comp. vii. 28), or 
those who were young in the faith, or possibly children. The &va 
comes last with emphasis. To lead even one astray is an awful 
responsibility. 

mpooéxete éautois. These words come better as a conclusion 
to the previous warning than as an introduction to the exhortation 
which follows. They are analogous to “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” For the constr. see on xil. 1.. For instances 
in which there is discrepancy as to the division of verses see Greg, 
Proleg. p. 175. 

8,4. §The Duty of Forgiveness. Those who connect this 
saying with the one which precedes it, make an unforgiving spirit 
to be set forth as a common way of causing others to stumble. 
Others regard it as an @ fortiori argument. If we must avoid 
doing evil to others, much more must we forgive the evil which 
they do to us. A better link is found in the severity of vv. 1 and 
2, “when thou sinnest against another,” and the tenderness of 
vo. 3 and 4, “when others sin against thee.” 


The 3¢, which A etc. insert after édy, is esieae an attempt to mark a 
contrast between the two sayings and thus link them. Or it may come from 
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Mt. xviii. 15: om. SBD LX, Latt. Boh. Aeth, Arm, Goth. Neither here 
nor Mt. xviii. 15 is the els o¢, which D and some Latin authorities insert after 
dpdpry, genuine: om. XA BL XA, Cod, Am. Cod. Brix. Syr. Goth. Never- 
theless, what follows shows that offences els cé are specially meant. 


émtiynoov. The tenderness is not to be weakness, The fault 
is not to be passed over without notice (Lev. xix. 17). 

4, éxraxis THs Hpépas. In Peter’s question (Mt. xviii. 21, 22) 
there is no tis y€pas, which is genuine here after the first érraxcs 
only: and there is no peravod. See on xv. 7. The “seven 
times” is of course not to be taken literally. Comp. ‘Seven 
times a day do I praise thee” (Ps. cxix. 164). Unlimited forgive- 
ness is prescribed. But too much meaning is put into Aé€ywv, 
when it is explained to mean that the mere expression of repent- 
ance is to suffice. Professed repentance may be ostentatiously 
unreal. 

5, 6. The Power of Faith. There is no sign of connexion with 
what precedes. The fact that we have rods pafyrds in ver. 1 and 
ot dwdécroAo here points to different occasions. Mt. connects this 
saying of Christ with the Apostles’ question, ‘‘ Why could not we 
cast it out?” (xvii. 19, 20), Mk. has a similar saying after the 
withering of the barren fig tree (xi. 23). Marcion omitted vv. 5-10. 

5. TO kuplw. See on v. 17 and vii. 13. The expression has 
point here. The Apostles ask the Lord who had given them their 
office to supply them with what was necessary for the discharge of 
that office. 

Mpdobes iptv miotw. “Give us faith in addition: add it to the 
gifts already bestowed.” The “faith” here meant is faith in 
Christ’s promises. It is very forced to make it refer to what pre- 
cedes ; the faith that enables one to forgive a brother seven times 
in a day. Power to fulfil that duty would have been: otherwise 
expressed. See Sanday on Rom. i. 5 and additional note pp. 31-34. 


6. Eteyere . . . éd¢yeredv. Irregular sequence, which has produced the 
reading ei eixere (D EGH) asacorrection. In the protasis the supposition 
is left open: in the apodosis it is implicitly denied. See Moulton’s note 5. 
Win. p. 383. We have a further change of tense in brjxovgev dv, implying 
that the obedience would a¢ once have followed the command. Comp. Xen. 

. Anab, v. 8. 13. ; 


ds kéxxov owdrews. It is not a question of additional faith. 
Is there genuine faith to any extent? See on xiii. 18. 

TH ouxupivy. At the present time both the white and the 
black mulberry are common in Palestine ; and in Greece the latter 
is still called oveapivéa, It is not certain that the ovxdpuvos here 
is a different tree from the ovxomopéa (xix. 4).1 But in any case 


1“ Two points may be urged in favour of those who identify the two trees : 
(1) In LXX every instance in which the Hebrew has Shzkmin the Greek has 
ovxdpuvos, although the fig, and not the mulberry, is certainly intended. (2) As 
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both are different from the English sycomore, which is a maple. 
The ovxduwvos is mentioned 1 Chron. xxvii. 28; 2 Chron. i. 15, 
ix. 27; Ps. Ixxviii. 47; Is. ix. 10. In Mt. xvii. 20 we have 7@ dpet 
tovtw for 77} ovkapivy tavry, the saying being uttered just after the 
descent from the Mount of Transfiguration. Comp. Mt. xxi. 21\[. 
Here Christ’s reply seems to indicate that it is faith in His promise 
that they should work miracles that is desired by the Apostles. 

To treat the saying as a parable, and make the tree mean the 
Kingdom of God and the sea the heathen world, is fanciful. 

7-10. § The Insufficiency of Works, or, the Parable of the 
Unprofitable Servant. The attempts to find a connexion between 
this and the preceding saying are forced and unsatisfactory. Ob- 
viously these four verses are not concerned with miracles, which 
cannot be meant by 7a S8:araybévra tyivy (ver. 10). It is the 
ordinary duties of the Christian life that ‘are meant. See the illus- 
tration in Hermas (Sz. v. 2. 1-11), and comp. Seneca, De Benef. 
iil. 18. : ; 
7%. Tis 8€ €§ Sudv. There is no need to seek for explanations 
as to why Jesus speaks to “the poor Apostles” as if they had 
slaves who ploughed for them, or to point out that Zebedee had 
had hired servants (Mk. i. 20). There is no evidence that these 
words were addressed to the Twelve; and the words almost 
necessarily imply that they were addressed to a mixed audience of 
well-to-do persons. For tis é§ buav see on xi. 5, 6. 

Ed@éws: belongs to wapeAOwv rather than to épei, as is shown 
by the pera tatra afterwards, which balances ci@éws: “Come 
straightway and sit down to eat.” Wic. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Rhem. 
RV. with Vulg. and Luth. adopt this arrangement. AV. follows 
Gen. with “say unto him by and by,” where “ by and by” has its 
original meaning of “immediately”: AV. of xxi. 9; Mt. xiii. 21; 
Mk. vi. 25. Comp. “presently,” Mt. xxvi. 53; 1 Sam. ii. 16 
(T. L. O. Davies, Bible English, p. 109; Lft. On Revision, p. 196, 
2nd ed.; Trench, Ox the A.V. of NV.T. p. 48). 

mapeNOby dvdrece. “Come forward and sit down to meat.” 
This use of zapépxopar is classical, but in N T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(xii 37). Comp. the insertion Acts xxiv. 7 and 2 Chron. xxv. 7 A. 


8. ‘Erolpacov tl Seumvijcw . . . Staxdver. Change from aor. to pres. 
“* Prepare once for all. . . continue to serve.” With rl demviow comp. 
Mt, x. 19: in class. Grk. we should have 6 71, as in Acts ix. 6. 

The forms ¢dyeoa and mlecat are analogous to édvvacat (xvi. 25) and 
Bivaca (Mt. v. 36). They belong to the popular Greek of the time, but are 
not quite constant; Mk. ix. 22 we have duvy. See Veitch, s.v.; Win. xv. 





to the mulberry it has yet to be shown that it was then known in Palestine ; 
and further the mulberry is more easily plucked up by the roots than any other 
tree of the same size in the country, and the thing is oftener done” (Groser, 77ees 
and Plants in the Bible, pp. 121, 123). ; 
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pp. 109, 110; WH. fi, p. 304. Both ¢dyeoar and wlecas are found Ruth 
li, 9, 143 Ezek. xii. 18. 

With éxet xdpw comp. 1 Tim. i, 123 2 Tim. i. 3; Heb. xii. 28: the 
expression is classical. The ob dox& of A D, Vulg. etc. is an insertion. 


10. oftws Kol Spets, Srav mojonte wévta. A purely hypothetical 
case. Nothing is gained by placing a full stop at tes. With 
7a StataxOévra, tuiv comp. 7d diateraypévov iyty (iii. 13; Acts 
xxiii. 31). 

éypeto. Not “vile” as in 2 Sam. vi. 22, nor “good for 
nothing” as in Ep. Jer. 15, the only places in which the word 
occurs in LXX; but “unprofitable,” because nothing has been 
gained by them for their master. He has got no more than his 
due. Comp. Mt. xxv. 30, the only other passage in N.T. in which 
the word is found. That God does not need man’s service is not 
the point. Nor are the rewards which He gives in return for man’s 
service here brought into question. The point is that man can 
make no just claim for having done move than was due. JZiser 
est quem Dominus servum inutilem appellat (Mt. xxv. 30); beatus 
qui se ipse (Beng.). Syr-Sin. omits axpetor. 


XVII. 11-XIX. 28. The Third Period of the Journey. 


11-19. Here begins the last portion of the long section (ix. 
31-xix. 28), for the most part peculiar to Lk., which we have 
called “the Journeyings towards Jerusalem”: see on ix. 51. For 
the third time (ix. 51, 52, xiii, 22) Lk. tells us that Jerusalem is 
the goal, but we have no means of knowing whether this represents 
the beginning of a third journey distinct from two previous 
journeys. Marked breaks may be made at the end of xiii. 35 
and xvii. 10, But we have no data for determining what the 
chronology of the different divisions is; and the geography is 
almost as indistinct as the chronology. This last portion, however, 
brings us once more (x. 38) to Bethany, and to the time which 
preceded the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

11-19. §The Healing of the Ten Lepers. The gratitude of 
the Samaritan leper illustrates the special theme of this Gospel. 
The opening of the narrative indicates an Aramaic source: but 
that it is placed here “to contrast man’s thanklessness to God 
with the sort of claim to thanks /vom God, which is asserted by 
spiritual pride,” is not probable. 


11. év t@ mopeterfar. ‘As He was on His way.” See ca iii. 21 and 
comp. ix. 51, the beginning of this main portion, where the enstruction is 
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similar. The adréy is probably a gloss (om. 8 B L), but a correct gloss, As 
no one else is mentioned it is arbitrary to translate “as ¢hey were on their 
way.” Latin texts all take it as singular: dum iret, cum iret, dum vadit, 
dum iter faceret. So also Syr-Sin., which omits éyévero. 

kat attés Sinpxeto. The apodosis of éyévero: see on Vv. 12, 14, Vi. 
20; also on ii. 15. There is no emphasis on airés. 


Sid pécov. This is the reading of 8B D L, accepted by Tisch. 
Treg. WH. and RV. It means “through what lies between,” z.e. 
along the frontier, or simply, “between.” This is the only 
passage in N.T. in which dia ¢. acc. has its original local sig- 
nification. Even if 6.4 yécov were the right reading, we ought 
to translate it “between” and not “through the midst of.” This 
use is found in Xenophon: da pécov 8é pet rovTwy worapds (Anad. 
i. 4. 4), of a river flowing between two walls; and in Plato: 4 716 
rovtwv 87 dua pécov Padpuev (Leg. vii. p. 805 D), of an intermediate 
course. ‘Through the midst of Samaria and Galilee” would 
imply that Jesus was moving /rvom Jerusalem, whereas we are 
expressly told that He was journeying /owards it. Samaria, as 
being on the right, would naturally be mentioned first if He was 
going eastward along the frontier between Samaria and Galilee 
possibly by the route which ends at Bethshean, near the Jordan. 
In order to avoid Samaritan territory (ix. 52-55), He seems to 
have been making for Persea, as Jews often did in going from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. On the frontier He would be likely to meet 
with a mixed company of lepers, their dreadful malady having 
broken down the barrier between Jew and Samaritan. See Conder, 
Handbk. of B. p. 311; Tristram, Bible Places, p. 222; Eastern 
Customs, pp. 19, 21. In the leper-houses at Jerusalem Jews and 
Mahometans will live together at the present time. 

There is no doubt that ver. 11 forms acomplete sentence. To make 


from kal airés to Tadidalas a parenthesis, and take drqvryocay as the 
apodosis of éyévero, is quite gratuitous clumsiness 


12. Ska Aempot dvdpes. Elsewhere we read of four (2 Kings 
vii. 3), but so large a company as ten was perhaps at that time 
unusual. Now it would be common, especially in this central 
region. ‘These ten may have collected on hearing that Jesus was 
approaching. No meaning is to be sought in the number. 

gotnoav méppwhev. In accordance with the law, which the 
leper of v. 12 possibly did zot break: see notes there. The 
precise distance to be kept was not fixed by law, but by tradi- 
tion, and the statements about it vary. See Lev. xiii. 45, 46; 
Num. v. 2, and the evidence collected in Wetst. The adv. occurs 
Heb. xi. 13 and often in LXX, esp. in Isaiah (x. 3, xiii. 5, 
Xxxiii. 13, 17, XXxix. 3, etc.). On the authority of B F, WH. adopt 
dvéornoay in the text, with éorncay in the margin. LK. is very 
fond of this compound. 
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13. kal adtol jpay dovhv. They took the initiative. Here jpav 
govyv agrees with wdppwHev, just as in xvi. 24 gdwvijcas agrees 
with dd paxpdder. Comp. éraipev dovyy (xi. 27) and tpow 
duwvav (Gen. xxxix. 15, 18). This phrase occurs Acts iv. 24; 
Judg. xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 4. For émordra see on v. 5. 

14. kal i&dy. “And directly He saw”: which seems to imply 
that, until they cried out, He had not perceived who they were. 
This previous supernatural knowledge was not necessary. But 
He knows, without seeing or hearing, that they all were cleansed 
(ver. 17). This knowledge was necessary. 

émdel~ate €autods tots tepedo.. “Show yourselves to the 
priests” appointed for this purpose. Each of the ten would go 
to the priest near his own home. In v. 14 we have 7@ iepei, 
there being then only one leper. The Samaritan would go to a 
priest of the temple on Mount Gerizim. 

év 7@ bmdyew. Their faith was shown in their obedience to 
Christ’s command, and on their way the cure took place. As 
they were no longer companions in misery, the Jews would rejoice 
that the Samaritan turned back and left them. 

15. twéotpepev. See on iv. 14 and vii. 10. Even Hahn 
follows Schleiermacher in referring this to the Samaritan’s return 
from the priest. In that case he would have znevitably returned 
without the others. It was because he saw (i8dév) that he was 
healed (not after he had been declared to be clean) that he came 
back to give thanks. The peta dwviis peyddns may mean that he 
still “stood afar off” (see on i. 42), as having not yet recovered 
the right to mix with others: for mapa tods méd8ag (see on Vii. 38) 
need not imply close proximity. But if the loud voice be only an 
expression of great joy, a man in the jubilation of such a cure 
would not be punctilious about keeping the exact distance, 
especially when he knew that he was no longer a leper. It is 
most improbable that he did not see that he was cleansed till the 
priest told him that he was. 

16. kai aitds qv Xapapetrns. Here the airés has point: “and 
he was a S.” The only one who exhibited gratitude was a despised 
schismatic. That a// the others were Jews is not implied. 

17. daoKpileis S€ 6 “Inoods. See small print on i. 19, p. 16, 
Here first we learn that Jesus was not alone; for His “answer” 
is addressed to the bystanders, and is a comment on the whole 
incident rather than a reply to the Samaritan. 

Odx ot Séka. “Were not ¢he ten,” etc.—all the ten who had 
asked Him to have mercy on them.. The mod with emphasis at 
the end, like ov in ver. 8. These questions imply surprise, and 
surprise implies limitation of knowledge (vii. 9; Mt. viii. 10; 
Mk. vi. 6). 

18. This sentence also may be interrogative: so WH. and RV. 
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text. The cipe?ycay is not a mere substitute for joav: it marks 
or implies the discovery or notice of the quality in question (1 Pet. 
ii. 22; Rev. xiv. 5). 

&doyevns. The classical word would be ddAddudos (Acts x. 
28) or GAAoeOvi7s. But dAAoyevys is very freq. in LXX, especially 
of the heathen (Exod. xii. 43, xxix. 33, xxx. 33; Lev. xxii. 
10, etc.). : 


The Samaritans were a mixed people, both as regards race and religion. 
They were Israelites who had been almost overwhelmed by the heathen 
colonists planted among them by the Assyrians. Those from Cuthah (2 Kings 
xvii. 24, 30) were probably the most numerous, for the Jews called the 
Samaritans Cuthites or Cutheans (Jos. Az. ix. 14. 3, xi, 4. 4, 7. 2, xiii. 
9. I). These heathen immigrants brought their idolatry with them, but 
gradually mixed with it the worship of Jehovah. Both as regards race and 
religion it was the Jewish element which grew stronger, while the heathen 
element declined. Refugees from Judza settled among them from time to 
time ; but we do not hear of fresh immigrants from Assyria. The religion at 
last became pure monotheism, with the Pentateuch as the law of worship and 
of life. But in race the foreign element no doubt predominated, although 
Christ’s use of dé\\oyev7js does not prove this, He may be speaking with a 
touch of irony: “‘this man, who is commonly regarded as little better than a 
heathen.” See Schiirer, Jewzsh People in T. of i C. ii. 1, pp. 6-8 ; Edersh. 
Hist. of Jewish Nation, pp. 249, 486, 499, ed. 18963; Derenbourg, Hes¢. 
de la Pal. i. p. 433 Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 6, xii. 5. 5. 


19. 4 mlotis cou céswxévy oe. He did well to be thankful and 
publicly express his thankfulness; but he had contributed some- 
thing himself, without which he would not have been cured. 
Comp. viii. 48, xviii. 42. Others refer the saying to some benefit 
which the Samaritan received and which the nine lost, and explain 
it of moral and spiritual salvation. Comp. vii. 50, viii. 48, 50. 

20-87. The Coming of the Kingdom of God and of the Son 
of Man. The introductory verses (20-22) are peculiar to Lk. 
for the rest comp. Mt. xxiv. 23 ff.; Mk. xiii, 21 ff. ; 

20. *Enepwrnfeis. There is no evidence that the question of 
the Pharisees was asked in contempt. Jesus had taught that the 
Kingdom was at hand, and they ask when it may be expected. 
Perhaps they wanted to test Him. If He fixed an early date, 
and at that time there were no signs of the Kingdom, they would 
know what to think. His reply corrects such an idea. There will 
be no such signs as would enable a watcher to date the arrival. 
A spiritual Kingdom is slow in producing conspicuous material 
effects ; and it begins in ways that cannot be dated. 


With this rather loose use of ére for Sore in an indirect question comp. 
xii. 36; Mk. xiii. 4, 33, 35; Mt. xxiv. 3. Nowhere in N.T. is dzore found. 


mapatynpyoews. Here only in bibl. Grk. and not classical, 
although zaparypetiy is not rare either in N.T. or LXX, and occurs 
in medical writers of watching the symptoms of a disease (Hobart, 
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p. 153). It implies c/ose rather than sinister watching, although 
the latter sense occurs. See on xiv.1. The interpretation cum 
multa pompa, cum regio splendore, fits neither the word nor the 
context. The meaning is that no close observation will be able 
to note the moment of its arrival, which will not be marked by 
external sounds. ; 

21. 0888 gpodow. “ Neither will they say” (with any reason): 
non erit quod dicatur (Grot.). In ver. 23 they do say this; but it 
is a groundless statement. The idot before eked (A D, Vulg.) is 
an insertion from ver. 23. 

iSod ydp. Seeon i. 44. This idov introduces the true state- 
ment in contrast to the previous idov, which introduced a false 
one. The ydép marks the reason why “Lo here” or “There” 
cannot be accepted. Note the solemn repetition of 4 BactAca 
Tov Ocod. 

évtés Spay éoriv. Usage sanctions either translation: “ within 
you, in your hearts” (Ps. xxxviil. 4, Cvili. 22, cili. 1; Is. xvi. 11; 
Dan. x. 16 (Theod.); Ecclus. xix. 23 [26]: comp. Mt. xxiii. 26) ; 
or, “among you, in your midst” (Xen. Azad. i. 10. 3; Hellen. ii. 3. 
19; Plat. Leg. vii. 789 A). The latter seems to suit the context 
better ; for the Kingdom of God was not in the hearts of the 
Pharisees, who are the persons addressed. The meaning will 
then be, “so far from coming with external signs which will attract 
attention, the Kingdom is already in the midst of you (in the 
person of Christ and of His disciples), and you do not perceive 
it.” Note the contrast between épodow, the supposition that the 
Kingdom is still in the future, and éortv, the fact that it is really 
present. But this rendering of évrés lacks confirmation in Scrip- 
ture, and the context is not decis¢ve against the other. If ‘within 
you” be adopted, the meaning will be, “Instead of being some- 
thing externally visible, the Kingdom is essentially spiritual: it is 
in your hearts, zf you possess it at all.” 


All Latin texts have zz¢ra vos est. But the interpretation of ‘‘ within you” 
varies considerably. Gregory Nyssen explains it of the image of God bestowed 
upon all men at their birth (De Virg. xii.; comp. De eat. i.), which cannot 
be right. Cyril of Alexandria makes it mean, ‘‘lies in your power to appro- 

riate it,” év é&ovolg xetrar Td AaBelv airhy (Migne, Ixxii. oe Similarly 

aldonatus, guza poterant, si vellent, Christum recipere. But this is translating 
évrds bxev “within you,” and interpreting ‘‘ within you” as much the same 
as ‘among you.” If they had ot received Christ or the Kingdom, it was 
not yet within them. Against ‘‘in your hearts” Maldonatus points that not 
only does Lk. tell us that the words were addressed to the Pharisees, in whose 
hearts the Kingdom was not; but that he emphasizes this by stating that the 
next saying was addressed to the dzsczples. Among moderns, Godet argues 
ably for ‘“‘within you” (see also McClellan): Weiss and Hahn for ‘among 
you.” Syr-Sin, has “among.” Comp. xii. 28, 


22. Elmev 82 mpds tods pafytds. Apparently this is the same 
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occasion (comp. xii. 22); and perhaps the Pharisees have retired. 

But we cannot be certain of either point. Christ takes up the 

subject which the Pharisees had introduced, and shows that it is 

the Second Advent that will be accompanied by visible signs. 

But with regard to these, discrimination must be used. Comp. 
Mt. xxiv. 23, 26 and Mk. xiii. 21, to which this is partly 

parallel. 

*EXedcovrat fpépar. No article: “ Days will come”: as in 
v. 35, xxi. 6; Mt. ix. 15; Mk. ii. 20, Even RV. has “ Zhe days 
will come.” Comp. the Johannean phrase, épxerar dpa, ‘There 
cometh am hour” (Jn. iv. 21, 23, v. 25, 28, xvi. 2, 25, 32). But 
it is erroneous to make this passage mean the same as v. 35; 
Mt. ix. 15; Mk. ii. 20 :—“ Days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them ; then will they fast in those days.” 
This means, not that hereafter there will be a time when the 
disciples will long in vain for one day of such intercourse with 
Christ as they are constantly enjoying now; but that there will 
be days in which they will yearn for a foretaste of the coming 
glory, a glory which must be waited for and cannot be antici- 
pated. “Oh for one day of heaven in this time of trouble!” 
is a futile wish, but it will be framed by some. It is clear from 
ver. 26 what “the days of the Son of Man” must mean. But 
what does piav tév hepa, x.t.X., mean? The common rendering, 
“‘ one of the days,” etc., makes good sense. But the possibility of 
taking the expression as a Hebraism, “one” being used for “ first,” 
as in pug. Tov ca Bdrwv (Mk. xvi. 2), is worth noting. Comp. xxiv. 1; 
Mt. xxviii. 1; Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Jn. xx. 1. In this case 
the desire would be for “the jvst of the days of the Son of 
Man,” the day of His return. 

Kat obk dWeoe. Not because it will never come; but because 
it will not come in those days of longing. 

23. There is no contradiction between this and ver. 21. That 
refers to true signs of the First Advent; this to false signs of 
the Second. It covers all premature announcements of the 
approach of the Last Day. AW predictions of exact dates, and all 
statements as to local appearances, are to be mistrusted. 

ph drAOnte pndé Sidéyte. “Do not leave your ordinary 
occupation, still less go after those who offer to lead you to the 
place of the Son of Man’s appearing.” 

24. domep yap % dotpamj. As sudden, and as universally 
visible. None will foresee it, and all will see it at once; so that 
_ no report respecting it can have any value. Von ejus ergo venturi 
tempus aut locus potest a mortalibus observart, gui fulguris instar 
omnibus coruscus videlicet et repentinus adveniet (Bede). See on 
ii. 8, xi. 46, xxiii. 46 for Lk.’s fondness for cognate words. The 
wording here is almost identical with Mt. xxiv. 27. 
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The art. before dorpdmrovoa is probably an insertion: om. XBLXT. 
Without it translate, ‘‘ when it lightens.” For fulgur e has choruscatzo and 
d has scoruscus. In what follows we again have an amphibolous expression 
(ix. 17, 18, 27, 57, x. 18, etc.); but é« 7s... . bm’ ovpaydy should be taken 
with Adpret rather than with dovpdmrovoa. For the ellipse of xwpa after 
4 bm’ odpavdy or 4 b1d Tov ovpaydy comp. Deut. xxv. 19; Job i. 7, il. 2, 
xviii. 4, xxxiv. 13, xxxviii. 18, xlii. 15. The words év rp juépg atrod after 
évOpémrov are of doubtful authority: om. BD, abcdei Aeth., while 1 has 
in adventu suo (comp. Mt. xxiv. 27): om. jiizus hominis in die sua fi. 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘so shall be the day of the Son of Man.” 


25. mpdrov Sé Set adtov .. . dmodoxipacOAvar. ‘But there is 
no need to be expecting this now”: the events immediately im- 
pending are very different. For Set see on iv. 43, and for 
dmrodoKxipacOjvar see On ix. 22, and comp. xvili. 31. Just as the 
thought of impending suffering needs to be cheered by that of 
future glory, so the thought of future glory needs to be chastened 
by that of impending suffering. Comp. ix. 44. 

26. Having told the disciples that the Son of Man will not 
come as soon as they wish (22), in what way He will not come 
(23), in what way He will come (24), and what will happen first 
(25), Christ now states in what condition the human race will be 
when He comes, 

Kat KaQas éyévero, Not dozep, as in ver. 24. There some- 
thing analogous was introduced; here something exactly similar 
is cited. “Just as, even as.” Comp. xi. 30; Jn. iii. 14; 2 Cor. 
i. 5, X. 7, etc. In Attic Greek we should rather have xafo (Rom. 
Vill, 26), kad (Mt. xxvii. 10), or xafdzep (Rom. xii. 4). 

27. o0vov, emvov, éydpouv, éyapifovro. The imperfects and the 
asyndeton are very vivid: ‘‘ They were eating, they were drinking,” 
etc. The point is not merely that they were living their ordinary 
lives, but that they were wholly given up to external things. 


It is of no moment whether xat #\Oev 6 karaxAvopds is made to depend 
upon &xpr fs quépas or not: probably it is independent. But certainly 
dpolws belongs to KaOws éyévero (similiter sicut factum est, Vulg.), and not to 
dmrwrecev wavtas (perdidzt omnes pariter), which is pointless. The dpuolws 
anticipates xara 7a adrd in ver. 30. 


28, 29. There is no parallel to. this in Mt. xxiv. It is a 
second instance. of careless enjoyment suddenly overwhelmed. 
Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 5, 6. 


29. EBpefev wip wal Octov. The subject of &8peter is Kvpuos, which is 
expressed in Gen. xix. 24 (comp. Mt. v. 45) and must be supplied here, 
because of dmddecev, The verb is not impers., as in Jas. v.17. Grotius 
makes mp kal Ociov the nom. and compares iva wh Bpéxy verds (Rev. xi. 16). 
Gen. xix. 24 and the sing. verb are against this. Comp. Hom. Od, xxii. 493- 


80. dmoxahtnrerat. A technical expression in this connexion 
(1 Cor. i 7; 2 Thes. i 7; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13, iv. 13). The present 
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indicates the certainty of the veil being withdrawn. Up to that 
day He is hidden from man’s sight: then at once He is revealed. 

81. In Mt. xxiv. 17, 18 and Mk. xiii. 15, 16 these words are 
spoken of /Zig#7 before the destruction of Jerusalem. Here flight is 
neither expressed nor understood. The point is absolute indifference 
to all worldly interests as the attitude of readiness for the Son of Man. 
We need not discuss whether the words were spoken in a literal 
sense, as in Mk. and Mt., and Lk has applied them ‘spiritually ; or 
in a spiritual sense, and Mt, and Mk. have taken them literally. 
Christ may have used them in both senses. The warning about 
flight from Judzea is recorded by Lk. elsewhere (xxi. 21). On the 
oratio variata of the constr. see Win. Ixiii. 2. 1, p. 722, 723. 

32. pvnpovedete THs yuvarkds Adit. Lot’s wife looked back with 
a wish to recover worldly possessions and enjoyments. She proved 
herself to be unworthy of the salvation that was offered her. In like 
manner the Christian, whose first thought at the Advent of the Son 
of Man was about the safety of his goods, would be unfit for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Note that Christ says, ‘‘ Remember,” not “ Behold.” Vothing 
that is in existence ts appealed to, but only what has been told. 
Attempts have been made to identify the Pillar of Salt. Josephus 
believed that he had seen it (Amz. 1. 11. 4). Comp. Wisd. x. 7; 
Clem. Rom. Cor. xi.; Iren. iv. 31. 3; Cyr. Hier. Catech. xix. 8. 

83. mepimojocacba. ‘To preserve for himself”: elsewhere 
“to gain for oneself” (Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 13). The reading 
odoa (A R) comes from ix. 24. 

fwoyovncet. ‘Shall preserve alive”: Acts vii. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 13; 
Exod. i. 17; Judg. vill. 19; 1 Sam. ii. 6, xxvii. 9, 11; 1 Kings 
xxi. 31. The rendering “shall bring to a new birth” has been 
rightly abandoned by Godet. In bibl. Grk. it is not used of 
“bringing forth alive,” “viviparous.” From ix. 24; Mt. x. 39, 
xvi. 25; Mk. viii. 35; Jn. xii. 25 it appears that this solemn warn- 
ing was often uttered: for most of these passages refer to different 
occasions. It is the one important saying which is in all four. 

84, 85. The closest intimacy in this life is no guarantee of 
community of condition when the Son of Man comes. The 
strangest separations will take place between comrades, according 
as one is fit to enter the Kingdom and another not. 

84. tary TH vuxti. This must not be pressed to mean any- 
thing, whether a time of great horror or actual night. Christ is not 
intimating that His return will take place in the night-time. 
‘-Night” is part of the picture, for it is then that people are in 
bed. 

3uo érl KAivys pds. “ Two on one bed.” Not necessarily two 
men, although that is probably the meaning. AV. was the first 
English Version to insert “ men,” and RV. retains it. The “ being 
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taken” probably means “taken from destruction” (Jn. xiv. 3), as 
édXdrpwos ris épyjs (Eus.), as Lot from Sodom; while “left” 
means “left to his fate” (xiii. 35). Or, “taken into the Kingdom” 
and “left outside” may be the meaning. 

35. This image presupposes day rather than night, and refers 
to a fact which is still of everyday occurrence in the East. Whether 
people be sleeping or working when the Lord comes, those who 
still cling to things earthly will be left without share in the 
Messianic joy. And in this matter ‘no man may deliver his 
brother”: éoros rrelorn Kai dxpiBys av TpdTwv H Soxyacia (Cyr.). 

36. An ancient (D, Latt. Syrr.) insertion from Mt. xxiv. 40; om, 
MABQR, Aeth. Copt. Goth. 

37. Mou, képte; The question is one of curiosity which Christ 
does not gratify. Moreover, it assumes, what He has just been 
denying, that the Second Advent will be local—limited to one 
quarter of the earth. 

“Orou Td odpa, éxet kal ot derot. This was perhaps a current 
proverb. The application is here quite general. ‘‘ Where the con- 
ditions are fulfilled, there and there only will the revelation of the 
Son of Man take place.” Or possibly, ‘‘Where the dead body of 
human nature, clinging to earthly things, is, there the judgments of 
God willcome”: ubi peccatores, ibi Dei judicia. Jesus thus sets aside 
all questions as to the “me (ver. 20) or the place (ver. 37) of His 
return. One thing is certain ; that a// who are not ready will suffer 
(vv. 27, 29). Upon all who are dead to the claims of the Kingdom 
ruin will fall (37). The arama of Mt. xxiv. 28 expresses more 
definitely than o@ya that the body is a dead one: comp. Mt. 
xiv. 12; Mk. vi. 29, xv. 45; Rev. xi. 8,9. But owua for a dead 
body is quite classical, and is always so used in Homer, a living 
body being Séuas: comp. Acts ix. 40. 

oi detot. “The vultures.” Here, as in Mic. i. 16, the griffon 
vulture ( Vultur fulvus) is probably meant: comp. Job xxxix. 27-30; 
Hab. i. 8; Hos. viii. 1, and see Tristram, JVat. Hist. of B. p. 1723 
D.£B.* art. “Eagle.” Eagles neither fly in flocks nor feed on 
carrion. During the Crimean War, griffon vultures, which had 
previously been scarce round Sebastopol, collected in great 
numbers, ‘from the ends of the earth,” as the Turks said. In the 
less general interpretation of this saying of Christ the deroi are the 
ministers of judgment which overtake the ungodly. A reference to 
the eagles of the Roman standards is not in point here, although 
it is possible Mt. xxiv. 28. The patristic interpretation of the 
saints gathering round the glorified body of Christ is equally 
unsuitable to the context.! See Didon, 7, C. ch. ix. p. 613, 
ed. 1891. 


1 "Orav 6 ulds rod dvOpwmrov maparyévyrat, Tore Oh wdvres ol derol, rovréarty ol 
va bWyrd werdpevor, Kal Tov émvyelwv Kal KoopmiKdv dverynyyevot wparyudrwpv, éx’ 
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XVIII. 1-8. § The Parable of the Unrighteous Judge. Comp. 
xv. 8-10, 11-32, xvi. I-9, 19-31, xvii. 7-10. The connexion with 
what precedes is close, and is implied in the opening clause ; for 
avrots naturally refers to the same audience as before. Had there 
been no connexion, airots would have been omitted : comp. xiii. 6. 
Godet appeals also to the formula éAeyey dé xa‘; but here the xai 
is not genuine. The connexion is, that, although the time of 
Christ’s return to deliver His people is hidden fromi them, yet they 
must not cease to pray for deliverance. Both here and xxi. 36 we 
have the command to be unremitting in prayer immediately after a 
declaration that the hour of Christ’s coming is unknown; and the 
same connexion is found Mk. xiii. 33. 

1. “Edeyev 8€ tapaBodyy. See on v. 36. 

tmpds 7d Setv. Not merely the duty, but the necessity of per- 
severance in prayer is expressed ; and prayer in general is meant, 
not merely prayer in reference to the Second Advent and the 
troubles which precede it. Only here and ver. 9 is the meaning of 
a parable put as the preface to it ; and in each case it is given as 
the Evangelist’s preface, not as Christ’s. 

awévtote mpocevxerOar. Comp. wavrore yxalpere, ddiadeirtus 
apooevxeorbe (1 Thes. v. 17). Grotius quotes Proclus ad Timexum, 
xpy adiareixrws edxerGar THs wept TO Geiov Opyoxeias. See Origen, 
mept evxys, xii.; Tert. De Orat. xxix.; Lft. fp. p. 81. On the other 
hand, we have the Jewish doctrine that God must not be wearied 
with incessant prayer. Zanchuma, fol. 15. 3. A man ought not to 
pray more than three times a day. Hourly prayers are forbidden. 
St quis singulis horis ad te salutandum accedit, hunc dicis te contem- 
tut habere: idem ergo quoque valet de Deo, quem nemo hominum 
singulis horis defatigare debet (Schcettgen, i. 305). 

The form évxaxety is right here, elsewhere éyxaxeiv (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; Gal. 
vi. 9; Eph. ili. 13 ; 2 Thes. iii. 13); but in all six places some texts have 
éxxaxeiv. See Gregory, Proleg. p. 78. Ellicott makes éyxaxetv mean ‘‘ to 
lose heart 2 a course of action,” and éxxaxeiy “to retire through fear out of 


it” ; but authority for any such word as éxxaxety seems to be wanting. Per- 
haps ¢y«axety is not found earlier than Polybius. See Suicer. 


2. Kpiris tis Hv ev tee éhex, We are probably to understand 
a Gentile official He had no respect for either the vox Ded or 
the vox popult, consciously (ver. 4) defying Divine commands and 
public opinion. See numerous parallels in Wetst., and contrast 
2 Cor. vili. 21. The Talmud speaks of frequent oppression and 
venality on the part of Gentile magistrates; and for a striking 
illustration of the parable witnessed by himself see Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 228. Note the res. 
abrdv cuvdpapodvrat (Cyr. Alex., Migne, Ixii. $48). /ustorum anime aqutlis 
comparantur, quod alta petant, humilia derelinquant, longevam ducere ferantur 
wxtatem (Ambr., Migne. xv. 1781). Comp. Paschasius Radbertus on Mt. xxiv. 28, 
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The idea of évrpérovat seems to be that of ‘turning towards” a person, 
‘and so ‘‘ paying respect ” (xx. 133 Mt. xxi. 37; Mk. xii. 6; 2 Thes. iii. 145 
Heb. xii. 9). But as év7pérw means ‘‘I put to shame” (1 Cor. iv. 14), 
évrpémouat may possibly have the notion of ‘‘ being abashed, having a feeling 
of awe,” before a person. In class. Grk. it is commonly followed by a gen. 

3. x%pa Se fv. Typical of defencelessness: she had neither a 
protector to coerce, nor money to bribe the unrighteous magistrate. 
Tl e OT. abounds in denunciations of those who oppress widows : 
Exod. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 18, xxiv. 17, xxvii. 19; Job xxii. 9, 
xxiv. 3; Jer. xxii. 3; Ezek. xxii. 7, etc. Comp. Von, tta me dit 
ament, auderet facere hec vidue mulieri, que in me facit (Ter. 
Heaut. v. 1. 80). 

nexeto. “Continued coming, came often,” ventitabat. The 
imperf. indicates her persistence. 

*Exdixnodv pe dad. “Give me a sentence of protection from ; 
vindicate my right (and so protect me) from.” Assere me jure 
dicundo ab injuria adversartt met (Schleusn.). For the éxé comp. 
xli. 15, 58, xiii. 16, xx. 46: it does not express the penalty exacted 
Jrom the adversary, but the protection afforded from him, as in pioat 
7pGs aro Tod rovypod. The meaning is “preserve me against his 
attacks” rather than “ deliver me out of his power,” which would 
require éx. For dvri8ucos comp. xii. 58; Mt. v. 25. 


As often, the did follows up the idea suggested by the éx in the compound 
verb: see on é&épxouoe dad (iv. 35), and comp. also éxAéyouat do (vi. 13), 
éx¢nreiy dad (xi. 50, 51), éxdubxw dad (Joel ii. 20; Dan. iv. 22, 29, 30, 
Theod.), etc. Here d has devindica me ab. : 

4. odk 70ehev. The imperf. (3A BDLQRX 4) has more 
point than the aor. (E etc.): he continued refusing, just as she 
continued coming. With él xpdvov comp. émt meiova xp. (Acts 
XViii, 20) ; éf’ dcov xp. (Rom. vii. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 39; Gal. iv. 1). 
Ei kal tov ©cdv 06 poBodpar. “Although I fear not God,” imply- 

ing that this is the actual fact (2 Cor. xii. 11), whereas kal «i 
would have put it as an hypothesis (1 Cor. viii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1). 
Win. liu. 7. b, p. 554. 

Perhaps its being given as a fact explains the use of od rather than wf: or 

the ov coalesces with the verb, and thus escapes the influence of the ef: comp. 


xi. 8, xiv. 26, xvi. 11, 12, 31; 2 Cor. xii. 11. Burton, §§ 284, 469. But see 
Simcox, Zang. of N.T. p. 184. 


o08é, “Nor yet, nor even”: a climax. 

5. Sud ye 7d Topéxew pou kémov. “Yet because she troubleth 
me.” Comp. did ye riv évaidiav abrod (xi. 8), where, as here, ef xai 
is followed by ob and ye. Both xérov and txwmadly are strong 
words, and express the man’s impatience. 


On the reading rhy x%jpa ravrnv see Gregory, Prolegom. p. 58. 
eis téAos Epxopévn Srwmdty pe. ‘Unto the end, to the utter. 
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most” easily passed in meaning to either “continually” or “at 
last”; and either of these makes sense here, according as we join 
els TéXos with the participle or the verb or both. Either, “ by con- 
tinually coming wear me out”; or, “at last by her ccming wear 
me out”; or, “be for ever coming and plaguing me.” The first 
is best : it was her Zevfetuwa/ coming that was so trying. Both rédos 
and és réAos are frequent in class. Grk. In LXX eis réXos is frequent. 
inomdty. From trwmiov, which means (1) the part of the 
face below the eyes ; (2) a blow there, a black eye; (3) any blow. 
Hence irwmidgw means (1) hit under the eye, give a black eye; 
(2) beat black and blue; (3) mortify, annoy greatly (1 Cor. ix. 27). 
Comp. ai rods trwriacpevae (Aristoph. Pax, 541). There is no 
doubt that “annoy greatly” is the meaning here. Comp. Qui me 
sequatur quoguo eam, rogitando obtundat, enecet (Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 6). 
Meyer, Godet, Weiss and others advocate the literal meaning, and 
regard it as a mauvaise plaisanterie or an exaggeration on the part 
of the judge. But, as Field points out (Ot/um Vorvic. ili. p. 52), 
the tenses are fatal to it. ‘Lest at last she come and black my 
eyes for me” would require €\foteca irwmidoyn. The judge was 
afraid of being annoyed continually, not of being assaulted once. 


The Latin Versions vary much in their rendering both of els réXos and of 
brwmidfy: 22 novissimo (Vulg.), 2 novisstmo dze (q), 2 tempus (d), usqgue ad 
jfinem (e), usque quaque (1), im fimem (r): suggillet (Vulg.), constringat 
(b ff, q), molestzor set mzhi (e), tnvediam mthd faczat (1). 

Strauss has pointed out similarities of feature between the parables of the 
Rich Fool, the Friend at Midnight, and the Unrighteous Judge, especially 
with regard to the soliloquies in each case: duedoylfero ev atr& Aéywr Tk 
woijow, Ott K.T.A., TOUTS Toijow (xii. 17, 18); elev Oe ev eavT@ 6 olkovduos 
Ti rowjow, St K.T.A., Eyvwv Th mwoujow (xvi. 3, 4); elev ev éavT@ (xviii. 4), 
One may admit that these are ‘‘signs of a common origin,” but that they are 
also ‘‘ signs of a Jewish-Christian, or indeed of an Ebionite source,” is not su 
evident. He says that this ‘‘mimic” repetition, ‘‘ What shall I do? . . 
This will I do,” is thoroughly Jewish. But as Christ was a Jew, speaking to 
Jews, there is nothing ‘surprising in that. He says also that the Ebionites 
laid great stress on prayer, and inculcated a contempt for riches; and that 
two of the three parables do the one, while the third does the other. But 
assuredly the Ebionites were not peculiar in advocating prayer, nor in 
despising riches, although in the latter point they went to fanatical excess. 
See Strauss, Z. /. § 41, p. 257, ed. 1864. 


6. Etmev 8€ 6 kUptos. The insertion indicates a pause, during 
which the audience consider the parable, after which Jesus makes 
a comment and draws the moral of the narrative. For o kupvos of 
Christ see on v. 17 and vii. 13 ; and for o kpuths Tis dduclas see on 
xvi. 8. 

7. od ph mowfon. This intensive form of the simple negative 
may be used in questions as well as in statements, and expresses 
the confidence with which an affirmative answer is expected: 
comp. Jn. xviii. 11. Rev. xv. 4 is not quite parallel. The argv y 
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ment here is @ fortiori, or (as Augustine, Quest. Evang. ii. 45) 
ex dissimilitude, and has many points. If an unjust judge would 
yield to the importunity of an unknown widow, who came and spoke 
to him at intervals, how much more will a just God be ready to 
reward the perseverance of His own elect, who cry to Him day and 
night? Comp. the very similar passage Ecclus. xxxv. 13-18 
[xxxii. 18-22], and the similar argument Lk. xi. 13. The treat- 
ment of the Syrophenician woman (Mt. xv. 22-28 ||) is an illustra- 
tion of the text. With tv Bodvtwy at7G comp. the souls of the 
saints under the altar (Rev. vi. 9-11). In both cases it is deliver- 
ance from oppression that is prayed for. 

kat pakpoOupet éw adtois. “And He is long-suffering over 
them” (RV.). This, and not paxpovpav (E), is the reading of 
almost all uncials and of other important authorities : e¢ patiens est 
in illis (d e), et patientiam habebit in iliis (Vulg.). 

The exact meaning of the different parts of the clause cannot 
be determined with certainty; but the general sense is clear 
enough, viz. that, however long the answer to prayer may seem to 
be delayed, constant faithful prayer always zs answered. 


The chief points of doubt are (1) the construction of kal waxpoOume?, (2) the 
meaning of pwaxpoOume?, (3) the meaning of ém’ adrois. (1) We need not join 
kal paxpoOupet to od wh movjon, but may take it with tv Bowvrwy, which is 
equivalent to of Bo&ow: the elect cry axd He paxpoOupe? ér’ atrots. (2) We 
need not give maxpoOuue? its very common meaning of ‘‘is slow ¢o anger”: it 
sometimes means ‘‘ to be slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synonymous 
with Bpadivw. Comp. Heb. vi. 15; James v. 7; Job vii. 16; Jer. xv. 15; and 
the remarkably parallel passage Ecclus. xxxv. [xxxii.] 22, cal 6 Kuépios od ph 
Bpaddvy ode ph paxpoduunoe ém’ adrois. So also paxpoduula may mean 
‘*slow persistency” as well as ‘‘slowness to anger.” Comp. I Mac. viii. 4, 
and see Trench, Syz. liii. (3) This being so, there is no need to make ém’ 
avrots refer to the enemzes of the elect, although such loose wording is not 
impossible, especially if Lk. had the passage in Ecclus. in his mind. The 
words naturally, and in strict grammar necessarily, refer to the elect, and 
indicate the persons in respect of whom the slowness of action takes place. 
Comp. “axpoduudv ér’ air@ (James v. 7). The meaning, then, seems to be, 
‘© And shall not God deliver His elect who cry day and night to Him, while He 
is slow to act for them?” That is, to them in their need the uaxpobuula of God 
seems to be Bpad’rys (Rev. vi. 10), just as it does to the ungodly, when they see 
no judgment overtaking them (2 Pet. iii. 1-10), But it is possible that waxpodumet 
means ‘‘is not impatient.” The unjust judge heard the widow’s frequent 
request with impatience and dislike. God listens to the ceaseless crying of His 
saints with willingness and pleasure. In this sense waxpoOupet is the opposite 
of dfudupueiv, *‘ to be quick-tempered.” 


8. év tdéxer. “Quickly, without delay”; cederiter (a), confestim 
(d), céfo (Vulg.). Although He bears long, and to those who are 
suffering seems to delay, yet He really acts speedily. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by Acts xii. 7, xxii, 18, xxv. 4; Rom. 
xvi. 20; 1 Tim, iii, 4; Rev. i. 1, xxii. 6. Others prefer repente, 
inopinato. ‘Thus Godet says, that although God delays to act, yet, 
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when the moment comes, He acts swiftly, as at the Deluge and the 
destruction of Sodom. So Didon, Pheure sonnée, la vengeance sera 
foudroyante (J. C. ch. ix. p. 614). In any case, the év rdxe is 
placed last with emphasis. 

awyv. “ Howbeit (certain as the Messiah’s deliverance of His 
people is, a sorrowful question arises) the Son of Man, when He 
is come, will He find faith on the earth?” The wAyyv is not 
im Uebrigen (Weiss), nor seulement (Godet), but doch (Luther), 
cependant (Lasserre). Latin Versions: have verum (d), tamen (bi 
1q), or verumtamen (Vulg.). Note the emphatic order, both 6 
vids 7. avOp. and éddy being placed before the interrogative 
particle. Yet Syr-Sin. has, “Shall the Son of man come and find.” 


Only here and Gal. ii. 17 (where some prefer dpa) is @pa found in N.T, 
In LXX it is always followed by ye (Gen. xviii. 13, xxvi. 9, xxxvii. 10; Jer. 
iv. 10), but without ye it is freq. in Sym. Latin Versions have xumguzd (bci 
lq) or putas (Vulg.). See Blass on Acts viii. 30, 


thy miotw. ‘*The necessary faith, the faith in question, faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah and Saviour.” Others prefer “the faith 


which perseveres in prayer,” or again “loyalty to Himself,” which ° 
is much the same as faith in Christ. The answer to this despond- 
ing question, which seems, but only seems, “to call in question ~ 
the success of our Lord’s whole mediatorial work,” has been given 
by anticipation xvii. 26; the majority, not only of mankind but of 
Christians, will be absorbed in worldly pursuits, and only a few 
will “endure to the end” (Mt. xxii. 12, 13). No doubt is 
expressed or implied as to the coming of the Son of Man, but only 
as to what He will find. 


There is therefore no reason for conjecturing that the parable received its 
resent form at a time when belief in the Second Advent was waning. Still 
ess reason is there for interpreting it of the Christian Church seeking help from 
agan magistrates against Jewish persecutors, and then concluding that it must 

bee been composed after the time of S. Luke (De Wette). On the other 
hand, Hilgenfeld sees in the thirst for vengeance, which (he thinks) inspires 
the parable, evidence of its being one of the oldest portions of the Third 
Gospel. 


9-14. § The Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. This 
has no connexion either with the parable which baer it or with 
the narrative which follows it. The two parables were evidently 
spoken on different occasions and addressed to different audi- 
ences, the first to the disciples on a specified occasion, the 
second to the persons described in ver. 9 on some occasion not 
specified. They are placed in juxtaposition, probably because 
tradition assigned them to the same portion of Christ’s ministry 
(Hahn) ; or ossibly because they both (but in very different ways) 
treat of prayer (Keil), That Lk. brackets the two parables for 
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some reason is shown by the xaé. But note the d¢ also, and see 
On ill. 9. 

The xal is genuine (§ BDLMQRXA, Vulg.) although A ete. with 


several Versions omit. 


9. As in ver. 1, this preface to the parable is the Evangelist’s: 


elev 8é, d@ kai, elrev wpds, and ecirev rapaPodAny are all 


‘marks of his style. It is possible to take mpds here as meaning 


“with a view to,” as in ver. 1, or “against,” as in xx. 19. But it 


_ is much more likely that it means “unto” after etrev, because (1) 


this construction is specially common in Lk. and (2) we here have 
persons and not the substantial infinitive after rpés: dzxzt autem et 
ad guosdam qui (Vulg.). Syr-Sin. has “against.” 

tods memouBdTas eh Eéautois dm. They themselves were the 
foundation on which their confidence was built: xi. 22; 2 Cor. 
i 9 ; Heb. i. “13; Deut. xxviii. 52; 2° Sam: xxil-3.- Is. via, 
xii. 2, etc. The constructions & tw, éxi twa, and els twa are 
less common. Grotius and others render 67 “because,” making 
the righteousness a fact and the ground of their self-confidence ; 
which is incredible. Comp. Prov. xxx. 12; Is. lxv. 5. The 
Talmud inveighs against the Pharisaism of those “who implore 
you to mention some more duties which they might perform.” 

efouSevodvras. A strong word, common to Lk. and Paul: 
“utterly despised, treated as of no account,” xxiii. 11; Acts 
Iviit; Rom. xive3,10.. Comp. Ps. Sol tes. 

tods Notrots. “The rest, a// others” (RV.): comp. of Aourot 
(ver. 11). The “other” of AV. and most English Versions has 
been silently altered into “others” by the printers: “other” 
means “other folk,” but tots Aouwrovs means “ a// other folk.” 

10. dvéByoav. “They went up” from the lower city to Mount 
Moriah, the “Hill of the House,” on which the temple stood. 
We are probably to understand one of the usual hours of prayer 
(i; 40%;-Aets 1 85) ill. 1, x.0). 

11. otafeis. This perhaps indicates the conscious adopting of an 
attitude or of a conspicuous place: debout et la téte haute (Lasserre) ; 
apres Sttre plact en évidence (Reuss) ; in loco conspicuo instar statue 
stans erectus (Valck.). Contrast ver. 13 and comp. ver. 40, xix. 8; 
Acts ii. 14, xvil. 22, xxvii. 21. The expression is peculiar to Lk. 
Standing was the common posture at prayer among the Jews 
(x Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings viii. 14, 22; Mt. vi. 5; Mk. x1. 25). See 
Lightfoot on Mt. vi. 5. 


mpds éautév. These words probably follow rafra (BL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. 
Orig.) ; but, even if they precede, they must be taken with rpoondxero (comp. 
2 Mac. xi. 13): zztra se precabatur (e), apud se orabat (Vulg.). This use 
of mpds éauréy is classical. ‘‘Standing by himself” would be xaé’ éaurép, 
seorsum, which D here reads: comp. Acts xxviii. 16; Jas. ii, 17. The char- 
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ied of his prayer shows why he would not utter it so that others could — 
ear. 

ebxapioT® cot. There i is no prayer, even in form; he asks God | 
for nothing, being thoroughly satisfied with his present condition. | 
And only in form is this utterance a thanksgiving ; it is self-con- | 
gratulation. He glances at God, but contemplates himself. In- | 
deed he almost pities God, who but for himself would be destitute | 
of faithful servants. 

ot Aovtot tay avOpdrev. The rest of men” (RV.), “all other 
men,” ceteri hominum (Vulg.). He is in a class by himself; every 
one else in a very inferior class. For other vainglorious thanks- 
givings used by Jews see Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 291. Contrast 
S. Paul’s declaration 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10, and see Schcettgen, i. p. 
306. Voli in precibus bona tua enumerare. 

Gpmayes, ddikor, porxot. Gratias agit, non quia bonus, sed quia 
Solus ; non tam de bonis que habet, quam de malis que in alits videt 
(Bernard, De Grad. Humil. v.17). But there is no hint that he 
was lying in acquitting himself of gross and flagrant crimes. Such 
falsehood in a silent address to God is scarcely intelligible. His 
error lay in supposing that all other men were guilty of these 
things, and that he himself was not guilty of sins that were as bad 
or worse. Hillel had taught, “‘ Endeavour not to be better than 
the community, and trust not in thyself until the day of thy death.” 
The otros is contemptuous, as often. The reAdvys is pointed out 
to the Almighty as a specimen of oi Aouroi 7. dvOpadrrwr. 

12. He cites these good works as instances of the ways in 
which he is still further superior to other men. He is superior 
not only in what he avoids, but in what he performs. Charac- 
teristically he names just those things on which Pharisees prided 
themselves (Mt. ix. 14, xxiii. 23). 

Sis tod caBBdrov. Mondays and Thursdays. Moses was sup- 
posed to have ascended the mount on the fifth day, and to have 
come down on the second. For the sing. of odBBatov in the sense 
of “a week” comp. Mk. xvi. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It is amazing that 
any should have taken this as meaning “I fast twice on the 
sabbath,” which would be unintelligible. The se/uno bis in sabbato 
of the Vulg. might mislead those who knew no Greek. The frequent 
statement that the Pharisees observed the second and fifth days 
as fasts all through the year (D.Z.7i. 2. p. 1054), and held that 
this was enjoined by the oral Law, is without foundation: and 
those who make it are inconsistent in saying that this Pharisee 
boasts of works of supererogation. In that case he merely states 
that he keeps the Law in its entirety. The Mosaic Law enjoins 
only one fast in the year, the Day of Atonement. Other annual 
fasts were gradually established in memory of national calamities 
(Zech. viii. 19). Occasional fasts were from time to time ordered 
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in seasons of drought and other public calamities, and these ad- 
ditional fasts were always held on Mondays and Thursdays. Thus, 
a five days’ fast would not last from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
but would be held on all Mondays and Thursdays until the five 
days were made up (see the Didache, viii. 1; Apost. Const. vii. 23. 1). 
But many individuals imposed extra fasts on themselves, and 
there were some who fasted on Mondays and Thursdays a// the 
year round. Such cases would be commonest among the Pharisees, 
and the Pharisee in the parable is one of them: but there is no 
evidence that all Pharisees adopted this practice or tried to make 
it a general obligation (Schiirer, Jewish People in the T. of J. C. 
II. ii. p. 118; Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 291 ; Wetstein and Lightfoot, 
ad loc.). The man, therefore, zs boasting of a work of supererogation. 
What is told us about Jewish fasting in the N.T. (v. 33; Mt. vi. 16, 
ix. 14; Mk. ii. 18; Acts xxvii. 9) is confirmed by the Mishna. 
Note that the Pharisee has dropped even the form of thanksgiving. 
With dls rod caBBdrov comp. émrdxis THs jucpas (xvii. 4). The genitives 
in xxiv. 1; Mt. ii, 14, xxv. 6, xxviii. 13; Gal. vi. 17 are not parallel. 
drodexatevw mévta. Here again, in paying tithe of everything, 
he seems to boast of doing more than the Law required. Tithe 
was due (Num. xviii. 21; Deut. xiv. 22), but not of small garden 
herbs (Mt. xxiii. 23). There is something for which God owes 
thanks to Aim. 
The rare form dodexaredw is found in B X* here in place of the not very 


common drodexaréw or drodexat®. WH. ii. App. p. 171. The simple dexa- 
revw is more usual, 


doa, kTdpar. “All that I get” (RV.): gusecungue adquiro (iq), 
que adguiro (d). It was on what he acguired, not on what he 
possessed, that he paid tithe; on his income, not on his capital. 
All English Versions prior to RV. go wrong here with Vulg. (guz 
posstdeo), Luth. (das ich habe), and Beza. ‘ Possess” would be 
xéxtnat, There is a similar error xxi. 19. Excepting Mt. x. 9 
and 1 Thes. iv. 4, the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts i. 18, 
Vili. 20, xxil. 28): it is freq. in LXX. 

13. paxpo0ev éotds. Far from the Pharisee: nothing else is 
indicated. In his self-depreciation he thinks himself unworthy to 
come near in worship to one who must be a favoured servant of 
God. But we need not suppose that he remained in the Court of the 
Gentiles (Grot.), in which case the Pharisee in the Court of Israel 
would hardly have seen him. Comp. xxiii. 49. The change from 
orafeis (ver. 11) to éords perhaps implies less of a set, prominent 
position in this case. Vulg. has s¢azs in both places ; but Cyprian 
has cum stetisset for orabeis and stabat e¢ for éords (De Dom. 
Orat. vi.). Comp. Tac. H7s¢. iv. 72. 4. 

obk 7Oedev oF5E Tods SPOahpods Exdpo. The common explana- 
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tion, “woul! not lift up even his eyes,” much less his hands and 
his face (1 ‘Tim. ii. 8; 1 Kings viii. 22; Ps. xxviii. 2, Ixiii. 4, 
cxxxiv. 2), dces not seem to be satisfactory. The ovdé strengthens 
the previous ov« and need not be taken exclusively with rovs 
dpOadpors: “would not even Uift up his eyes to heaven,” much less 
adopt any confident or familiar attitude towards God. See Mal- 
donatus, ad Joc. Some Rabbis taught that it was necessary to 
keep the eyes down or to close them in praying (Schcettgen, i. 
Pp. 307). , 

ae “He continued to smite”; ¢undebat (d), percutiebat 
(Vulg.). Comp. viii. 52, xxiii. 48. Om. eis after érurre 8 B D. 

ihacOytt por TO Gpaptwdd. ‘Be merciful (Dan. ix. 19) to me 
the sinner.” He also places himself in a class by himself; but he 
makes no comparisons. Consciousness of his own sin is supreme ; 
de nemine alto homine cogitat (Beng.). For similar self-accusation 
comp. Ps. xxv. 11, xl. 12, li. 3 ; Ezra ix. 6; Dan. ix. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15. 
The verb occurs elsewhere in N.T. only Heb. ii. 17, with acc. of 
the sin. In LXX it is not common. Ps. lxiv. 3, with acc. of the 
sin. Ps. xxiv. 11, xxvii. 38, xxviii. 9, with dat. of the sin. 2 Kings 
v. 18, with dat. of the person, as here. The compound éétAao- 
xonat is the more usual word. The classical construction with 
ace. of the ferson propitiated is not found in bibl. Grk., because 
the idea of “ propitiating God” is not to be encouraged. “The 
‘propitiation’ acts on that which alienates God and not on God, 
whose love is unchanged throughout” (Wsctt. on Heb. ii, 17, and 
Additional Note on 1 Jn. ii. 2, Epp. of S. John, p. 83). 


The Latin Versions have propztzare (c ff, 1), repropztiare (b), méserere (a), 
propitus esto (Vulg.). 


14, déyw spiv. As often, this formula introduces an important 
declaration uttered with authority (vii. 26, 28, ix. 27, x. 12, 24, 
xi. 9, 51, xii. 4, 5, 8, 27, 37, 44, 51, Xlii. 3, etc.). Here Christ 
once more claims to know the secrets both of man’s heart and of 
God’s judgments. 

KatéBn obtos SeSixatwpévos. The pronoun perhaps looks back 
to the contemptuous otros in ver. 11. “This despised man went 
down justified in the sight of God,” ze. “accounted as righteous, 
accepted.” Comp. vii. 35, x. 29, xvi. 15; Is. 1. 8, liii. 113 Job 
xxxiil. 32. The Talmud says, “So long as the temple stood, no 
Israelite was in distress ; for as often as he came to it full of sin 
and offered sacrifice, then his sin was forgiven and he departed a 
just man” (Schcettgen, i. p. 308). 

map éxetvov. The expression is one of comparison, and of itsed/f 
does not exclude the possibility of the Pharisee being justified in 
some smaller degree. Comp. xiii. 2, 4. But the context perhaps 
excludes it. Thus Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. iv. 36), ideogue 
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alterum reprobatum, alterum justificatum. Also Euthym. (ad loc.), 
6 dixaidcas povov éavtoy KaredixdoOn mapa Decor, o 88 karadixdoas 
povov éautov édixav0bn mapa Ocod. Aug., however, points out that 
the Scripture does not say that the Pharisee was condemned (£4. 
XXXVI. 4. 7). 


The readings are various, but map’ éxeivov (%& BL, Boh. Sah., Orig. Naz.) 
may be safely adopted: ad z//o (Vulg.) is a misrepresentation of this, and 
padXov map’ axevov Tov papicevoy (D) an amplification of it. The 4 éxetvos 
(min. pauc.) of Elz. is a gloss; which, however, may have helped to produce 
the common reading # yap éxetvos (AEGHKM PQ etc.), IIAP being 
changed to TAP. If 4 ydp éxeivos (Tisch., Treg. marg.) be adopted, it 
must be interrogative: ‘‘I say to you, this man went down to his house 
justified—or did the other do so?” Other Latin variations are pre z//um 
phariseum (a), mages quam tlle phariseus (bce), to which some add gzz se 
exaltabat (f ffgilqr). % map’ éxetvov (Hofm. Keil) and #ep éxeivos (Hahn) 
are conjectures, 


Sti was 6 tay, x.t.A. Verbatim as xiv. 11 (where see note), 
which Weiss pronounces to be its original position, while its ap- 
pearance here is due to Lk. Why is it assumed that Jesus did 
not repeat His sayings ? 


The suggestion (Aug. Bede) that the Pharisee represents the Jews and the 
publican the Gentiles cannot be accepted. Nor need we suppose (Godet) that 
Lk. is here showing that the Pauline doctrine of justification was based on the 
teaching of Christ. There is nothing specially Pauline here. We are not told 
that the publican was justified by faith in Christ, but by confession of sin and 
prayer. The meaning is simple. Christ takes a crucial case. _ One. generally 
recognized as a saint fails in prayer, while one generally recognized as a sinner 
succeeds. Why? Because the latter’s prayer is real, and the former’s not. 
The one comes in the spirit of prayer,—self-humiliation ; the other in the spirit 
of pride,—self-satisfaction, 


15-17. Little Children brought to Christ. Mt. xix. 13-15; 
Mk. x. 13-16. The narrative of Lk., which has been proceeding 
independently since ix. 51, here rejoins Mt. and Mk. The three 
narratives are almost verbatim alike. Where Lk. differs either he 
has an expression peculiar to himself, as ra Bpédy (ver. 15) oF 
mpooekadéaaro (ver. 16); or he and Mk. agree against Mt. as 
in abrav daryrae (ver. 15), éoxeoOon and tot @cod (ver. 16), 8s ay 
py deEyrot, x.7.d. (ver. 17), where Mt. varies considerably in word- 
ing. _ Only in the xaé before ju) kwAvere (ver. 16) does Lk. agree 
with Mt. against Mk. 

15. Mpocépepov Sé adtd kal ta Boépy, The d¢ and xal ra Boédn 
are peculiar to Lk. For dé Mk. has xaé and Mt. rére: for kat 7d 
Bpépy both have simply radia. “Now people were bringing to 
Him even their babes,” or “their babes also,” as well as sick 
folk. In any case Spédos must be rendered here as in ii. 12, 16: 
comp. i. 41, 44; Acts vii. 19; 1 Pet. ii, 2, AV. has “babe,” 
“infant,” and “ young child.” Vulg. has ¢nfans throughout 
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dmryntat. Mt. says more distinctly, ras yelpas ériO4 abrots Kat 
mpocevéyrat. Blessing them is meant: comp. Gen. xlviii. 14, 15. 


The pres. subj. after imperf. indic. is a constr. that is freq. in LXX. It 
shows how the opt. is going out of use. But here it might be explained as 
expressing the thought of those who brought the babes, a thought put in a 
direct form for the sake of vividness: ‘‘that He may touch” for ‘‘that He 
might touch.” Win. xli. b. 1. a, p. 360. 


éretinwy adtots, Not because, as Chrysostom and Theophylact 
suggest, they thought that little children were unworthy to approach 
Him; but because they thought it a waste of His time and an 
abuse of His kindness ; or, as Jerome, followed closely by Bede, 
puts it, eum in similitudinem hominum offerentium importunitate 
Zassari, On the first anniversary of their birth Jewish children 
were sometimes brought to the Rabbi to be blest. 


Lk. has the imperf. in both places, rpocépepov . . « éwerluwy: Mt. mpoc- 
gvéxOnoay .. . éwerlunoav: Mk. mpocédpepov . . . émerlunoav. 


16. mpocexadéoato. Even if with B we omit aird, this would 
mean that He called the children (with their parents), and then 
addressed the disciples. Mk. has idev ... qyavdxrycey, Mt. 
simply efzrev. 

ph koduete. ‘Cease to forbid.” The wording is almost identical 
in all three narratives. Jerome and Euthym. (on Mt. xix. 14) point 
out that Christ does not say rovrwy but rowovtwv, ut ostenderet non 
eztatem regnare sed mores. It is not these children, nor all chil- 
dren, but those who are childlike in character, especially in 
humility and trustfulness, who are best fitted for the Kingdom. 

17. Verbatim asin Mk. x. 15. Mt. gives a similar saying on 
a different occasion (xviii. 3, 4). The 8é§qrat explains the rovotrwv : 
a child receives what is offered to it, in full trust that it is good for 
it, pndey Scaxpwvdpevos, pwyde dudiBddAwv wept adrod (Euthym.), 

18-30. The Rich Young Ruler who preferred his Riches to 
the Service of Christ. Mt. xix. 16-30; Mk. x. 17-31. In all 
three narratives this section follows immediately upon the one 
about bringing children to Christ. This young ruler is humiliated 
by being told that there is still a great deal to be done before he 
is qualified for Cw aidvios. Thus the lessons supplement one 
another. The children, like the publican, are nearer the Kingdom 
than they could suppose themselves to be; the rich young man, 
like the Pharisee, is farther from it than he supposed himself to 
be. Those who can be benefited by being abased (9, 22), are 
abased; while those who cannot be harmed by being exalted (16), 
are exalted. Here again Lk. often agrees with Mk. in small 
details of wording against Mt., and only once (dxovaas in ver. 2 
with Mt. against Mk. 

18. dpxywv. Lk. alone tells us this, and we are in doubt 
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he means byit. His being a veavioxos, as Mt. tells us (xix. 20, 22), 
is rather against his being a member of the Sanhedrin or a ruler 
of a synagogue. Weiss, Neander, and others conjecture that 
veavioxos is an error, perhaps an inference drawn by Mt. from 
Christ’s charge, especially tiva rév warépa cov, «.7.A. Certainly 
éx vedrnros (which is wanting in the best texts of Mt.) does not 
seem appropriate to a veavioxos. Yet Holtzmann supposes that 
veavioxos has been added through a misconception of é« vedryros. 
But the rich ruler’s self-confidence might easily make him pose as 
an older man than he really was. Keim seems to be nearer the 
truth when he says that “the whole impression is that of an eager 
and immature young man” (Jes. of /Vaz. v. p. 36). The statement 
of Mk., that he ran to Jesus and kneeled to Him (x. 17), indicates 
youthful eagerness. 

at woujoas, «7.4. See on x. 25, where the same question is 
asked. In Mt. the “good is transferred from ‘‘ Master” to “ what,” 
Addoxare, tt dyabdv roujow; and hence Christ’s reply is different, 
Ti pe épwrds rept tod dyafov; The ruler thought that by some 
one act, perhaps of benevolence, he could secure eternal life: he 
was prepared for great expenditure. Similar questions were dis- 
cussed among the Rabbis: see Wetst. on Mt. xix. 16. 

19. Ti pe déyers d&yabdy; So also in Mk. In none of the 
three is theré any emphasis on “ Me,” which is an enclitic. There 
is no instance in the whole Talmud of a Rabbi being addressed 
as “Good Master”: the title was absolutely unknown among the 
Jews. This, therefore, was an extraordinary address, and perhaps 
a fulsome compliment. The Talmud says, “There is nothing else 
that is good but the Law.” The explanation of some ancient and 
modern commentators, that Jesus is here speaking merely from 
the young man’s standpoint, is not satisfactory. ‘‘You suppose 
Me to be a mere man, and you ought not to call any human being 
good. That title I cannot accept, unless I am recognized. as 
God.”! The young ruler could not understand this; and the 
reply must have had some meaning for Zim. His defect was 
that he trusted too much in himself, too little‘in God. Jesus 
reminds him that there is only one source of goodness whether 
_ in action (Mt.) or in character (Mk. Lk.), viz. God. He Himself 
is no exception. His goodness is the goodness of God working 
in Him. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing. ... For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to have life in Him- 


1So Cyril, ad loc., Hl wh wemlorevxas Sri Oeds els, wOs Ta pbyy mpérovra 
7H dvurdry dice mepiTéBerkds jor, Kal dyabdv dmoxadels, dv 5) Kal vevducxas 
GvOpwrov elvat xara o€; and Ambrose, Quzd me dicts bonum, quem negas 
Deum? Non ergo se bonum negat, sed Deum designat. See also Jerome, 
Basil, Epiphanius, etc. Maldonatus and Wordsworth follow. 
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self... . I can of Myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and 
My judgment is righteous, because I seek not My own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me” (Jn. v. 19-30). Von se magistrum 
non esse, sed magistrum absqgue Deo nullum bonum esse testatur 
(Bede). There is no need to add to this the thought that the 
goodness of Jesus was the goodness of perfect development (see 
On ii. 52), whereas the goodness of God is that of absolute per- 
fection (Weiss on Mk. x. 18). 
oiSels dyads ef ph els 6 Ocds. So also Mk. Here the article is 
wanting in SB. The saying appears in a variety of forms in quotations, 
ustin has two: ovddels dyadds ef uh udvos 6 Ocds 6 mroinoas Ta wdvTa (Afol, 
1. 16), and efs éorly dyalés, 6 rarip mov 6 év Tots ovpavois (77ry. Ci.) 
Marcion seems to have read els éorly dyaés, 6 Oeds 6 marjp. In Hippol. 
Philosoph. v. 1 els éorw ayabbs, 6 marhp ev rots ovpavois, and a similar 
reading appears four times in Clem. Hom. See Zeller, Apostelg. pp. 32 ff., 
Eng. tr. pp. 105-119, and WH. ii. App. pp. 14, 15. 


20. tas évrohds oidas. Jesus securos ad Legem vemittit ; con- 
tritos Evangelice consolatur (Beng.). This is, however, not the 
main point. Nothing extraordinary or not generally known is 
required for salvation: the observance of well-known commands 
will suffice. 


Here again Lk. exactly agrees with Mk., except that he places the 
seventh before the sixth commandment, and omits, as Mt. does, wh dao- 
orepijons, which perhaps represents the tenth. In Rom. xiii. 9, Jas. ii. 11, 
and in Cod. B of Deut. v. 17 adultery is mentioned before murder. Philo 
says that in the second zevrds of the decalogue adultery is placed first as 
péy.orov aducnudtwv (De decem orac. xxiv., xxxu.). In all three of the Gospels 
the fifth commandment is placed last and none of the first four is quoted. 
In Mt. they are in the same form as in Exod. xx. and Deut. v., Ov govevcess, 
x.T.A. So also Rom. xiii. 9. In Mk. and Jas ii. 11, My dovevogs. 


21. taita mdvta épvdata éx vedtntos. Not so much a boast, 
as an expression of dissatisfaction. “I wanted to be told of 
something special and sublime; and I am reminded of duties 
which I have been performing all my life.” The reply exhibits 
great ignorance of self and of duty, but is perfectly sincere. 


That it was possible to keep the whole Law is an idea which is frequent 
in the Talmud. Abraham, Moses, and Aaron were held to have done so, 
R. Chanina says to the Angel of Death, ‘‘ Bring me the book of the Law, 
-and see whether there is anything written in it which I have not kept” 
(Schcettg. i. pp. 160, 161. See also Edersh. LZ. & 7. i. p. 536). 

Here, as in Mt. xix. 20; Gen. xxvi. 5; Exod. xii. 17, xx. 6, we have 
the act. of ¢udAdr7w: Mk. x. 20; Lev. xviii. 4, xx. 8, 22, xxvi. 3, the mid. 
without difference of sense. 


22. dxotcas 8¢€ 6 “Inoods. Mk. has the striking euBAdpas 
aire nydrnoe avrév, which is strong evidence that behind Mk. 
is one who was intimate with Christ From jydaryoev mdyra 
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aoAnooyv, and dxodovber por (v. 27, ix. 59) we may conjecture that 
this was a call to become an Apostle. 

"Er év got Aetwer. Mk. has & oe torepet. Mt. transfers the 
words to the young man, ti ére torepS; Christ neither affirms 
nor denies the ruler’s statement of his condition. Assuming it 
to be correct, there is still something lacking, viz. detachment 
from his wealth. In what follows we have two charges, one to 
sell and distribute; the other to follow Christ: and the first is 
preparatory to the second. But we may not separate them and 
make the first the one thing lacking and the second the answer to 
tt rounoas in ver. 18. In ees Onoavpdv év Tots otpavois we have 
a clear reference to Cwiv aiwyov, and this promise is attached 
to the first charge. The mévra (comp. vi. 30, Vil. 35, ix. 43, xl. 4) 
and the compound 8:d80s (xi. 22; Acts iv. 35; elsewhere only Jn. 
vi. 11) are here peculiar to Lk. 

Mt., having transferred the words about ‘‘ lacking something yet” to the 
rich young man, gives Christ’s reply Hi OéAecs réNevos elvae in place of “Ere 
éy oot Aelwex. These words cannot mean a perfection superior to the fulfil- 
ment of the Law, for no such perfection is possible (xvii. 10). A miscon- 
ception of this point léd to the distinction between the performance of duty 
and moral perfection, which has produced much error in moral theology. 
Clem. Alex, rightly says, éray elm Ei 6éders TéNevos yevéo Oar (ste), TwAHoas Ta 
brdpxovra bbs wrwxots, éhéyxer Toy KavXwpevoy éml TH Tdcoas Tas évToAas eK 
vebrynros TernpnKévat’ ov yap meTAnpwKer 7b, "Ayarjoes Tov wAnolovy cov ws 
éaurév’ rére O€, bd TOD Kuplov cuvredeovpmevos, edvddoKero Ov aydmny meTa- 
O.ddvau (Strom. iii. 6, p. 537, ed. Potter). Neander, Z. 7. C. § 226, Eng. tr. 
Pp. 367. : 

In class. Grk. this use of Aelrevy for éAXelrew is mostly poetical. 

For diddos (BE F etc.) SA DLM RA have ods from Mt. and Mk. And 
for év rots ovpdvos (BD) SNALR have év ovpdvos from Mt., and P, Vulg. 
Goth. have év otpdvy from Mk, The plur. is supported by z# ce@liis (ade), 
but the article is doubtful. 


23. mepitumos. Stronger than Avrovmevos (Mt. Mk.), to which 
Mk. adds the graphic orvyvdoas (Ezek. xxxii. 10; [Mt. xvi. 3]). 
For zepidvros comp. Mk. vi. 26, xiv. 34; Mt. xxvi. 38. He wanted 
to follow Christ’s injunctions, but at present the cost seemed to 
him to be too great. 

thovctos opddpa. The statement explains, and perhaps in 
some measure excuses, his distress. He possessed a great deal 
more than a boat and nets; and Peter, James, and John were 
not told to sell their boats and nets and give the proceeds to the 
poor ; because their hearts were not wedded to them. 

24. Ms Suckddws. All three have this adv., which occurs 
nowhere else in bibl. Grk. Clem. Alex. seems to allude to the 
saying when he writes 6 Adyos robs reAdvas Adyar SveKdAws owo- 
Onoerar (Strom. v. 5. p. 662, ed. Potter). Lk. omits the departure 
of the ruler, which took place before these words were uttered. 
Mk. alone records (x. 24) the consternation which they excited in 
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the disciples, and Christ’s repetition of them. It was perhaps 
largely for the sake of Judas that these stern words about the 
perils of wealth were uttered to them. 

25. In the Talmud an elephant passing through the eye of a 
needle is twice used of what is impossible; also a camel dancing 
in a very small corn measure. See Lightfoot, Schcettgen, and 
Wetstein, ad Joc. For edxomdtepov see small print on v. 23. The 
reading «dyuAov = “cable” here and Mt. xix. 24 is an attempt to 
tone down a strong statement. It‘is found only in a few late 
MSS. The work xdpirAos occurs only in Suidas and a scholiast 
on Aristoph. Vesf. 1030. Some would give the meaning of 
“cable” to xaundos (so Cyril on Mt. xix. 24), but no doubt the 
animal is meant. Others would make the “needle’s eye” into a 
narrow gateway for foot-passengers; but this also is erroneous. 
See L£xfositor, 1st series, ill. p. 369, 1876; WH. ii. App. p. 151. 
For BeAdvns, which occurs nowhere else in bibl. Grk., Mt. and 
Mk. have fadidos, and for tpyyaros Mk. has tpvpadrds. Hobart 
claims both BeAévy and tpjya as medical, the former with good 
reason (p. 60). 


Celsus said that this saying of Christ was borrowed along with others from 
Plato. But the passage which he quoted from the Laws (v. p. 742) merely 
says that a man cannot be at once very good and very rich. There is nothing 
about a camel or a needle. Orig. Com. Ceds. vi. 16. 1. The saying in the 
Koran (vii. 38), ‘‘ Neither shall they enter into paradise, until a camel pass 
through the eye of a needle,” is probably taken from the Gospels (Sale, p. 108). 


It is specially to be noted that this hard saying about the 
difficulty of those who have riches entering into the Kingdom of 
God is in all three Gospels and not merely in the one which is 
supposed to be Ebionite in tone. Comp. Mt. vi. 19-21; Mk. xii. 
41, 42. Lk. omits the great amazement, eerAjooovto opddpa 
(Mt.), repicods é€erAnooovto (Mk.), which this second utterance 
on the impediments caused by wealth excited in the disciples. 


The Latin translator of Origen’s comm. on Mt, xix. has the following ex- 
tract from ‘‘a certain Gospel which is called According to the Hebrews.” But 
neither this preface nor the extract are in the Greek text of Origen. Déxdt ad 
eum alter divitum, Magister, quid bonum faccens vivam? Dixit ec, Homo, 
legem et prophetas fac. Respondit ad eum, Fect. Dixit et, Vade, vende omnia 
que posstdes et divide pauperibus et vent, sequere me. Coepit autem dives 
scalpere caput suum (sic), et non placuct ec, Lt dixit ad eum Dominus, Quo- 
modo dices Legem fect et prophetas? quoniam scriptum est in lege Diliges 
proximum tuum sicut te tpsum, et ecce multe fratres tu, filad Abrahex, amecte 
sunt stercore, morzentes pre fame, et domus tua plena est multis bonis, et non 
egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eos. Et conversus dixtt Simoni discipulo 
suo, sedenti apud se, Simon, fili Johannex, facilius est camelum tntrare per 
Joramen acus quam divitem in regnum celorum. See also the fragment quoted 
from the narrative of the man with the withered hand (Lk. vi. 8). These 
specimens explain why the Gosfel according to the Hebrews was allowed to pass 
into »blivion, and it is difficult to believe that this Nazarene Gospel was the 
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original Hebi ew of our Mt. If it was, ‘our Greek Evangelist must have been 
a most unfaithful translator” (Salmon, /#t. to V.7. p. 166, 5th ed.). We 
may add that he must have been a person of very superior taste and ability. 


26. Kal ris Stvarat owbijvar; Not “what ick man” (Weiss), 
but “what person of any description”: Num. xxiv. 23. The 
whole world either possesses or aims at possessing wealth. If, 
then, what every one desires is fatal to salvation, who can be 
saved? The xai adds emphasis to the question, which arises out 
of what has just been said: comp. x. 29; Jn. ix. 36; 2 Cor. 
ii. 2. ; 

27. Ta addvata mapa dvOpdmors. This shows that ver. 25 
means an impossibility, not merely something difficult or highly 
improbable. It is a miracle of grace when those who have wealth 
do not put their trust in it. Lk. omits the steadfast look 
(€uBAepas) with which Mt. and Mk. say that this declaration was 
accompanied. He sympathizes with their perplexity and hastens 
to remove it. 


Not only before proper names which begin with a vowel (Mt. xxviii. 15 3 
Jn. i. 40), but also in other cases, rapd sometimes is found unelided ; rapa 
dpaprwrq (xix. 7). This is commonly the case before &v@pwros: comp. Mt. 
xix. 26; Mk. x. 27; Jn. v. 34, 41; Gal. i. 12, 


Suvata mapa 7H OG. Zacchzeus proved this (xix. 1-10). 
Comp. Zech. viii. 6; Job xlii, 2. For parallels from profane 
writers see Grotius and Wetstein on Mt. xix. 26.. But zapa 
dvOpsdrois and apa 7G ed certainly do not mean hominum judicio 
and Dei judico (Fri. Ew.): they refer to what each can do. Man 
cannot, but God can, break the spell which wealth exercises over 
the wealthy. Comp. i. 37; Gen. xviii. 14; Jer. xxxil. 17, 27; 
Zech. viii. 6. 

28. elmev 32 6 Mérpos. His being the one to speak is 
characteristic; but he does not speak in a spirit of boastfulness. 
Rather it is the reaction from their consternation which moves 
him to speak: sfe ex verbis Salvatoris concepia (Beng.). He 
wants to be assured that God’s omnipotence has been exerted on 
their behalf, and that they may hope to enter the Kingdom. Mt. 
adds ri dpa éora: jpiv; Note the eiwey dé which neither Mt. 
nor Mk. has. 

29. "Api déyw Sytv. In all three: it is a declaration of great 
moment. Not only has God done this for the Twelve, but. for 
many others: and every one who has had grace to surrender is 
sure of his reward. Lk. alone has yvuvaixa, and alone omits 
dypovs, among the things surrendered. The omission is note- 
worthy in connexion with his supposed Ebionitism. 

80. mod\AatAaciova. Job’s family was exactly restored; his 
goods were exactly doubled. The dramatic compensations of the 
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O.T. are far exceeded by the moral and spiritual compensations 
of the Gospel: and it is evident from this passage that material 
rewards are included also. What is lost in the family is replaced 
many times over in Christ and in the Church. This would apply 
in a special way to converts from heathen families, who found 
loving fathers and brethren to replace the cruel relations who cast 
them out. Lk. and Mt. omit (but for no imaginable dogmatic 
reasons) the important qualification pera dwypar. “He only is 
truly rich,” said the Rabbi Meir, “ who enjoys his riches.” The 
Christian sacrifices what is not enjoyed for what brings real 
happiness. 

Mk. has éxarovramr\aclova. D supported by many Latin authorities 
(abcdeff,ilqr, Cypr. Ambr. Aug. Bede) here has érram)actova. Cyprian 
quotes the passage thrice, and each time has septces tantum in isto tempore. 
WHI. conjectures ‘‘some extraneous source, written or oral.” Vulg. and f 
have multo plura in hoc tempore. : 

Between Ad8y (BD M, Arm.), which may come from Mk., and droAdBy 
(WS APR etc.) it is not easy to decide. With droddBy comp. xxiii. 41; 
Rom. i. 27; Col. iii. 24; 2Jn. 8. It is often used with 7. pucOdv (Xen. 
Anab. vii. 7. 14; Her. viii. 137. 6). Vulg. has e¢ non rectpzat. 


év 76 kaip@ toUt. Note the contrast with 74 aidv: not merely 
in this world, but in this season. So also in Mk. Comp. ev 7¢ 
viv xaip@ (Rom. iii. 26, viii. 18), and rdv Kapdov tov éverrnKdra 
(Heb. ix. 9), which means the same: see Wsctt. 

év TO aidve TH Epxopévw. “In the age which is in process of 
being realized.” See on vii. 19, and comp. Eph. i. 21, ii. 7; Heb. 
vi. 5. Bengel remarks that Scripture in general is more explicit 
about temporal punishments than temporal rewards, but about 
eternal rewards than eternal punishments, 


Millennarians made use of this promise as an argument for their views, 
It would be in the mzllennium that the faithful would receive literally a 
hundredfold of what they had given up for the Kingdom’s sake: on cntelli- 
gentes quod st in ceteris digna sit repromissto, in uxoribus appareat turpitudo ; 
ut qui unam pro Domino dimiserit, et centum recipiat in futuro (Jerome on Mt. 
xix. 29). 

ie omits the saying about last being first and first last, having already 
recorded it in a different connexion (xiii. 30). 


81-34. The Third Announcement of the Passion. Mt. xx. 
17-19; Mk. x. 32-34. For previous announcements (just before 
and just after the Transfiguration) see ix. 22, 44. The raising of 
Lazarus should probably be placed here. The decree of the San- 
hedrin for the arrest of Jesus had very likely already been passed 
when our Lord made this new announcement of His death. 
Apostolis sepius dixit et indies expressius, ut in posterum testes 
essent prescientia ipsius (Grotius). 


The ciwew (ver. 31) is the one item which Lk. and Mt, have in common 
against Mk. In several expressions in vv. 32, 33 Lk. agrees with Mk. 
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against Mt. The elev pds, the rdyra (see on vii. 35, ix. 43, xi. 4), ra 
yeypauméva (see on xxii. 37), and all of ver. 34 are peculiar to Lk.’s 
account. 


81. NapadaBdr. “Took to Himself” (ix. 28, xi. 26; Acts xv. 
39). The notion of taking aséde, away from the multitude, is 
involved, but is not prominent. In class. Grk. it is freq. of taking 
a wife, a companion, an ally, or adopting ason. This announce- 
ment specially concerned the Twelve who were to accompany 
Him to Jerusalem. See the graphic account of their behaviour 
Mk. x. 32. 

Sud ah mpopytov. This is the regular expression for the 
utterances of prophecy: they are spoken dy means of the Prophets.” 
The Prophet is not an originating agent, but an instrument. But 
this is the only place in which the phrase occurs in Lk., who 
says little to his Gentile readers about the fulfilment of prophecy. 
Comp. Mt...i..22, ii, 5, 155.23. iv..54,, Vill. 07, S002 7, XG o eee 
In Mt. ii. 17 and iii. 3 io is a false reading. Comp. Hag. ii. 2.— 
See Gould on Mk. x. 33, 34. 

7 vid Tod dvOpdwov. Once more an amphibolous expression. 
It can be taken with either reAcoOyjoerar or Ta yeypaupéva. If 
with the former it may mean either “dy the Son of Man” (which 
is not probable, for it is not what He does, but what others do to 
Him that is predicted), or “unto the Son of Man” (RV. Hahn, 
Nosgen). Comp. dvarAypotrar adrows 7) mpodyteia (Mt. xiii. 14). 
But for this Lk. elsewhere has év ré vid 7. dvOp. (xxii. 37). It 
seems better to take the dat. with ra yeypaupéva: “for the Son 
of Man,” ze. prescribed for Him as His course (Weiss, Godet), or 
“ of the Son of Man” (Vulg. Wic. Tyn. Cov. Cran. Rhem. AV. 
Alf.). Hence the ancient gloss in the text of D, qrept rod viod 
7.6. Win. xxi. 4, p. 265. Green, p. 100. 

82. wapadoOycetar yap Tots Ovex. This is a new element of 
definiteness in the prophecy, and it almost carries with it, what Mt. 
Xx. Ig distinctly expresses, that the mode of death will be cruci- 
fixion. It is said that this prediction has been made more definite 
by the Evangelist, who has worded it in accordance with ac- 
complished facts. But, in that case, why were not ix. 22 and 44 
made equally definite? That Christ should gradually reveal more 
details is in harmony with probability. Lk., however, omits the 
high priests and scribes, and their condemning Christ to death 
before handing Him over to the heathen, although both Mt. (xx. 
18) and Mk. (x. 33) say that Jesus predicted these details on this 
occasion. Here Lk. alone has t8picOajoerae (xi. 45; Acts xiv. 5; 
elsewhere twice). 

833. TH hepa TH tTpity. Mk. has the less accurate pera tpels 
yeepas, which can hardly have been invented to fit the facts. 
While the prediction of His death might shake the disciples’ faith 
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in His Messiahship, the prediction of His rising again was calculated 
to establish it. 

84. Kai adtol ofSév todtwy ouvijkay. Comp. ii. 50. Note the 
characteristic kat abroéand jv kexpuppévov. Lk. alone mentions 
the appeal to prophecy (ver. 31), and he alone states—with three- 
fold emphasis—that the Twelve did not at all understand. But 
Mt. and Mk. zd/ustrate this dulness of apprehensian by the request 
of the sons of Zebedee for the right and left hand places in the 
Kingdom, which Lk. omits. Their minds were too full of an 
earthly kingdom to be able to grasp the idea of a Messiah who 
was to suffer and to die: and without that they could not under- 
stand His rising again, and did not at first believe when the 
were told that He had risen. Their dulness was providential, 
and it became a security to the Church for the truth of the 
Resurrection. The theory that they believed, because they ex- 
pected that He would rise again, is against all the evidence. Comp. 
IX. 45. 

Faipiibide dm aitév. This was changed when He duqvotev 
airav tov vodv Tod ovvidvat Tas ypadds (xxiv. 45). For da aétay 
comp. ix. 46, x. 21, xix. 42; 2 Kings iv. 27; Ps. cxvili. 19?3 Is. 
xl. 27; Jer. xxxix. 17. This statement is not identical with either 
of the other two. It explains the fact that they not only did not 
understand any of this at the time, but “did not get to know 
(éytvwoxov) the things that were said.” 

85-43. The Healing of Blind Bartimzeus at Jericho. Mt. 
xx. 29-34; Mk. x. 46-52. This miracle probably took place in 
the week preceding that of the Passion. 


The three narratives have exercised the ingenuity of harmonizers. Lk. and 

. Mk. have only one blind man; Mt. again mentions two (comp. Mt. ix. 27). 
Lk. represents the miracle as taking place when Jesus was approaching Jericho ; 
Mt. and Mk. as taking place when He was leaving it. Lk. says that Jesus 
healed with a command, dvd8\eYov; Mk. with a word of comfort, traye, 7 
mloris cov céowkév oe; Mt. with a touch, jaro trav dupdrwv atrdv. Only those 
who have a narrow view respecting inspiration and its effects will be concerned 
to reconcile these differences and make each of the three verbally exact. These 
make many suggestions. I. There were ¢hree different healings (Euthym. on 
Mt. xx. 34). 2. As Christ entered Jericho, Bartimzeus cried for help, and was 
not healed ; he then joined a second blind man, and with him made an appeal 
as Jesus left Jericho, and then both were healed (Calvin and Maldon. followed 
by Wordsw.). 3. One blind man was healed as He entered, Bartimzeus, and 
another as He left (Aug. Quest. Evang. ii. 48). 4. One was healed as He entered 
and one as He left; and Mt. combines the first with the second (even Neander 
inclines to this, Z. 7. C. § 236, note). 5. There were two Jerichos, Old and 
New, and Lk. means that Jesus was approaching New Jericho, Mt, and Mk. 
that He was leaving Old Jericho (Macknight), although there is no evidence 
that Old Jericho was still inhabited, or that ‘‘ Jericho” without epithet could at 
this time mean anything but the city which was given by Antony to Cleopatra, 
and afterwards redeemed by Herod.the Great (Jos. Anz. xv. 4. 2, 4). See 
Stanley, Sz. & Pal. p. 310; also some good remarks by Sadler on Mk. x. 46, 
to the effect that ‘‘ the inspiration of the Evangelists did not extend to minutia 
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of this sort” ; and by Harvey Goodwin against forced explanations (Gosf. of 
S. Luke, p. 311, Bell, 1865). 6. See below on ver. 35. The narrative of Mk., 
who gives the name Bartimzeus and other details, is probably the most exact of 
the three. See Wsctt. /ztr. to the Gospels, ch. vii. p. 367, 7th ed. 

The attempts of Hitzig and Keim to use the name, which in Syriac may per- 
haps mean ‘‘son of the blind,” to discredit the whole narrative, are rightly con- 
demned by Weiss (Z. /. ii. p. 439, Eng. tr. iii. p. 222). Strauss suggests that 
the name comes from ézeriuwy (ver. 39; Mk. x. 48) and éerlunoe (Mt. xx. 31) 
(Z. J. §71, p. 429, 1864). For other possible meanings see Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. ad loc. 


85. év TO éyytlew adrtév eis “leperyd. The translation, “ When 
He was not far from Jericho,” z.e. as He had just left it (Grotius, 
Nosgen), is perhaps the worst device for harmonizing Lk. with 
Mt. and Mk. The meaning of éyyiZew is decisive; and there is 
the «is in addition. Both Herod the Great and Archelaus had 
beautified and enlarged Jericho, which at this time must have pre- 
sented a glorious appearance (D.B.? art. “Jericho”). It was here 
that Herod had died his horrible death (Jos. B. /. i. 33. 6, 7). 
Note the characteristic éyé€vero and év 7@ ¢, injin. See on iii. 21, 
and comp. 2 Sam. Xv. 5. 


In class. Grk. éyylfew is not common, and usually has the dat. In bibl. 
Grk. it is very frequent; sometimes with dat., esp. in the phrase éyylfev 7@ 
Oe@ (Jas. iv. 8; Exod. xix. 22; Lev. x. 3; Is. xxix, 13, etc.); sometimes 
with mpés (Gen. xlv. 4, xlviii. 10; Exod. xix. 21, etc.) ; and also with els 
(xix. 29, xxiv. 28; Mt. xxi. 1; Mk. xi. 1; Tob. vi. 108, xi. 1). In N.T. 
éyyltew is always intrans. 

For érarév (8 B D L, Orig.) A P Q Rete. have rpocatréy. Comp. xvi. 3. 


86. dxXou Siamopevopévov. The caravan of pilgrims going up to 
the Passover. See on vi. 1 and on xi. 29; also Edersh. Ast. of 
J. N. p. 255, ed. 1896. Leaving His piace of retirement (Jn. 
xi. 54, 55), Jesus had joined this caravan ; and it is probable that 
He came to Jericho in order to do so. The crowd was there, 
according to all three narratives, defore the miracle took. place. 
This shows how untenable is the view of Keim, Holtzmann, and 
Weiss, that Lk. has purposely transferred the healing from the 
departure to the entry in order to account for the crowd at the 
meeting with Zacchzeus (xix. 3): the miracle produced the crush 
of people. But according to Lk. himself the crowd was there 
before the miracle. 

énuvOdvero ti ety todto, In N.T. ruv@dvopae is almost 
peculiar to Lk. (xv. 26, where see note; Acts iv. 7, x. 18, 29, etc.). 
Omitting dv with SABP etc. against DKLMQRX, “He 
enquired what this was,” not “what this possibly might be.” Mt, 
its: Aer Me lvi7 8 2 

87. For dmyyetday see on viii. 20; for Nafwpatos see on iv. 34 
(Mk. here has Nafapyvds, and Mt. omits the epithet); and for 
wapépxeTat See ON Vil. 4. 


eS 
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88. éBonoev. Comp. ix. 38, xvii. 13. 

vié Aaueis. This shows that he recognizes Jesus as the 
Messiah (Mt. ix. 27, xii. 23, xv. 22, xxi. 9, 15). It is not this which 
the multitude resent, but the interruption: comp. v. 15. They 
regard him as an ordinary beggar, asking for money. And Jesus 
was perhaps teaching as He went. Mk. tells us how the attitude 
of the people changed towards him, when they saw that Jesus had 
decided to listen to him. See Gould on Mk. x. 47. 

89. otyjon. Excepting Rom. xvi. 25 and 1 Cor. xiv. 28, 30, 34, 
the verb is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ix. 36, xx. 26 ; Acts xii. 17, xv. 
12,13). Mt.and Mk. have owzdy, which 8 A Q R, Orig. read here. 

éxpafev. Note the change of verb and tense from éBéycev. 
While Bodw is specially an intelligent cry for help, xpdZw is often an 
instinctive cry or scream, a loud expression of strong emotion. In 
class. Grk. xpafw is often used of the cries of animals. The two 
words are sometimes joined (Dem. De Cor. p. 271; Aristoph. 
Piut. 722). Mt. and Mk. have xpd@w in both places, and Mt. has 
the aor. in both. The man’s persistency is evidence of his faith, 
which Christ recognizes. 

40. orafcis. See on ver. 11: the others have ords. Excepting 
in Mt. and Acts, where the verb is common, xeAc’w occurs here 
only in N.T. In LXX it is found only in the Apocrypha. Mk. 
here describes the man’s casting away! his iudruov and leaping up 
to come to Jesus, when the people had passed on to him Christ’s 
command. Christ’s making those who had rebuked him to be the 
bearers of His invitation to him is to be noted. 


With the constr., éyylaavros avrov. . . abréy instead of éyyloavra, comp. 
xii, 36, xv. 20, xvii, 12, xxii. 10, 53; ‘Acts i iv. I, xxi. 17. 


41. Ti co Odets rorjow; Not that Jesus gives him carte 
blanche (Godet) to have anything that he likes; but that He will 
make clear to the multitude that this is no ordinary beggar, but 
one who has faith to ask to be healed. For the constr. see 
on ix. 54. Both Mt. (xiv. 19, XX. 34) and Lk. (xix. 5) use dva- 
Brew in both senses, “look up” and “recover sight.” 

42. 4 wiotts cov. The multitude had called Jesus “the 
Nazarene,” and had tried to silence the blind man. He had called 
Him the “Son of David,” and had persevered all the more. Mt. 
says that Jesus touched ‘the eyes, but omits these words. Comp. 
vii. 50, Vili. 48, xvii. 19. 

43. mapaxpihpo. Mk. has edOvs: comp. v. 25, viii. 44, 55, 
xxii. 60. Lk. alone records that the man glorified God, and that 
the people followed his example ; comp. ix. 43. The poetical word 
aivos is not rare in LXX, but occurs in N.T. only here and in a 

1 In Syr-Sin, Timai Bar-Timai ‘‘ rose and ‘ook up his garment, and came to 
Jesus.” Comp, Jn. xxi. 7. 
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quotation from Ps. viii. 2 in Mt. xxi. 16. With alvoy 8ddvac comp. 
Sdéar Suddvae (xvii. 18; Rom. iv. 20; Rev. iv. 9). 


It is worth while to collect together the characteristics of Lk.’s style which 
are very conspicuous in this section, especially when it is compared with Mt. 
and Mk. Inver. 35 we have éyévero, év TQ c. infin., and érat7Gy (only 
here and xvi. 3); in ver. 36, dca opevomévou (vi. 1, xiii, 22) and éruvOdvero 
(xv. 26); in ver. 37, dm#yyetday (viii. 20) and mapépxerae (vii. 4)5 in 
ver. 38, €Bdncep (ili. 4, ix. 38, xviii. 38); in ver. 39, svyjon (ix. 36, xx. 26) 
and adrés; in ver. 43, mapaxphua (v. 25) and mGs (vii. 35, xi. 4). In all 
these cases, either other expressions are used by Mt. and Mk., or they omit the 
idea which Lk. thus expresses. 


XIX. 1-10. §The Visit to Zacchzus, the Tax-collector of 
Jericho. The on other grounds improbable conjecture, that we 
have here a distorted variation of the Call of Matthew, the Tax- 
collector of Capernaum, is excluded by the fact that Lk. has 
recorded that event (v. 27-32). Even if the two narratives were 
far more similar than they are, there would be no good reason for 
doubting that two such incidents had taken place. The case of 
Zaccheeus illustrates the special doctrine of this Gospel, that no 
one is excluded from the invitation to the Kingdom of God. The 
source from which Lk. obtained the narrative seems to have been 
Aramaic. In time it is closely connected with the preceding 
section. 

1. Sujpxeto Thy “leperxd. ‘ He was passing through Jericho,” and 
the meeting took place inside the city. For the verb see on ii. 15, 
and for the constr. comp. ii. 35; Acts xii. 10, xiii. 6, xiv. 24, etc. 
Apparently the meeting with Zacchzeus was what detained Him in 
Jericho: otherwise He would have gone through without staying : 
comp. xxiv. 28. 

2. dvdpart kadovpevos Zaxxatos. For the dat. comp. i. 61. The 
name, which means “ pure,” shows him to have been a Jew: Ezra 
ii. 9; Neh. vii. 14. Tertullian says, Zaccheus, etst allophylus, for- 
tasse tamen aliqua notitia scripturarum ex commercio Judaico affiatus 
(Adv. Marcion. iv. 37. 1). But the Jews murmured because Jesus 
lodged with a man that was a sinner. They would have said a 
heathen, if it had been true. See below on ver. 9. The Clementines 
make Zacchzus a companion of Peter, who appoints him, much 
against his wish, to be bishop of Czesarea (Hom. iii. 63; Mecog. 
iil. 66); and the AZost. Const. say that he was succeeded by 
Cornelius (vii. 46). Clem. Alex. says he was identified with 
Matthias (Strom. iv. 6. p. 579). The Talmud mentions a Zaccheeus 
who lived at Jericho and was father of the celebrated Rabbi 
Jochanan. He might be of the same family as this Zaccheeus. 
The use of dvjp here (comp. i. 27, viii. 41, xxiii. 50) rather than 
dyOpwros (comp. ii. 25, vi. 6) perhaps is no mark of dignity: see 
ver. 7. 
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kat adtés Hv dpxiteddvns kal atts wAovovos. Note the double 
kal avrds, and see on v. 14 and vi. 29, 


The second kat atrés (BK UII, Vulg.) is doubtful: om. D, de3 xat obros 
fv (AQR); xal qv (8 L, Boh. Goth.). The last may be right. 


dpxitehdvys. This is evidently an official title, and means 
more than that Zacchzus was a very rich tax-collector (Didon). 
Had that been the meaning, we should have ére or yap instead of 
kai. Perhaps we may render, ‘‘Commissioner of Taxes.” The 
word occurs nowhere else, and the precise nature of the office can- 
not be ascertained. Probably he was intermediate between the 
portitores and the publicant, and by the Romans would have been 
called magister. Jericho, as a large frontier city, through which 
much of the carrying trade passed, and which had a large local 
trade in costly balsams, would be a likely place for a commissioner 
of taxes. This is the sixth notice of the tax-collectors, all favour- 
able, in this Gospel (iii. 12, v. 27, vii. 29, xv. 1, xviii. 10), 

8. éfjte: iSetv. Not like Herod (xxiii. 8), but like the Greeks 
(Jn. xii. 21). He had heard of Him, and perhaps as mixing freely 
with publicans and sinners. Jama notum vultu noscere cupiebat 
(Grotius). For the indic. after ris dependent comp. Acts xxl. 33. 

odk edUvato amd Tod dxdov. The multitude was the source of the 
hindrance. Comp. xxi. 26, xxiv. 41; Acts xii. 14, xxii, 11; Jn. 
xxi. 6; Heb. v. 7. His being unable to free himself from the 
throng is not the meaning of the dé. In class. Grk. we should 
have ova with acc. For #Aucig see on ii. 52. 

4. cis 16 eumpoobey, Strengthens the zpodpaywv. He ran on 
to that part of the city which was in front of Christ’s route. There 
is nothing to show that he wished to Ade, and that Christ’s call to 
him was like His making the woman with the issue disclose her 
act (Trench). On the other hand, there is no evidence that he 
braved the derision of the crowd. We may say, however, that no 
thought of personal dignity or propriety deterred him from his 
purpose. 


TR. omits «/s 76, which is sufficiently attested by NBL, processdt in 
priore et (e), antecedens ab ante (d), D having wpodaBwv for rpodpaydr. 


aukopopéay. “A fig-mulberry,” quite a different tree from the 
fig and the mulberry and the common sycomore. Its fruit is like 
the fig, and its leaf like the mulberry, and hence the name. The 
gv«dutvos Of xvii. 6 is commonly held to be the mulberry, but 
may be another name for the fig-mulberry, as Groser thinks. The 
fig-mulberry “‘«ecalls the English oak, and its shade is most pleas- 
ing. It is consequently a favourite wayside tree. . . . It is very 
easy to climb, with its short trunk, and its wide lateral branches 
forking out in all directions” (Tristram, Was. Hist. of B. p. 398). 

26 ; 
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The MSS. vary much, but all early uncials except A have -popéa and not 
-popala ; and -uwopéa is much better attested than -ywpéa or -wwpala, The 
common form is cvxépopos. 

With éxelvns sc. 68068 comp. molas, v. 19. 

For the sudden change of subject, dvéBy . . - Hueddev, comp. xiv. 5, 
xv, 15, xvii. 2; and for the subjunctive after a past tense, dvéBy.. . Wva tp, 
comp. vi. 7, xviii. 15, 39; Jn. iv. 8, vii. 32. 

5. Zaxyate. There is no need to assume that Jesus had super- 
natural knowledge of the name: Jn. iv. 17, 18 is not parallel. 
Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchzeus, or might enquire. 
And He seems not to use His miraculous power of knowledge 
when He could obtain information in the usual way (Mk. viii. 5 ; 
Jn. xi. 34). The explanation that He thereby showed Zacchzus 
that He knew all about him, is not adequate. Would Zacchzeus 
have inferred this from being addressed by name? 

onevoas katéByO. He had made haste to see Christ: he must 
make haste to receive Him. <Accepit plus quam sperabat, gui, quod 

otuit, fecit (Maldon.). As in the case of Nathanael (Jn. i. 47), 
ee knew the goodness of the man’s heart. Here supernatural 
knowledge, necessary for Christ’s work, is quite in place. For 
omevoey see on il. 16. 

ovjpepov yap év TH ofkw cov. First, with emphasis. ‘This very 
day; in thy Zouse.” For Set of the Divine counsels see on iv. 43. 
Taken in conjunction with xaraAdoat (ver. 7), petvar possibly means 
‘to pass the night.” But neither word necessarily means staying 
for more than a long rest. 

7%. wévtes Siéyoyyutov. Note the characteristic rdvres, and 
comp. v. 30, xv. 2. It was not jealousy, but a sense of outraged 
propriety, which made them all murmur. 

Nap& dpaptwd6, First, with emphasis. They allude, not to the 
personal character of Zacchzus, but to his calling. For zapé 


unelided before a vowel see small print on xviii. 27, and Gregory, ~ 


Prolegom. p. 95. 

kataddoat. Only here and ix. 12 in N.T. has xaradvw the 
classical meaning of “loosing one’s garments and resting from a 
journey”: comp. Gen. xix. 2, xxiv. 23, 25; Ecclus. xiv. 25, 27, 
xxxvi. 31. Elsewhere in N.T. it means “throw down, destroy” 
(xxi. 6; Acts v. 38, vi. 14, etc.). 

8. oraQeis, Perhaps indicates a set attitude: see on xviii. r1. 
It is a solemn act done with formality. The narrative represents 
this declaration as the immediate result of personal contact with 
the goodness of Christ. He is overwhelmed by Christ’s con- 
descension in coming to him, and is eager to make a worthy 
acknowledgment. ‘That he was stung by the reproach zapa duap- 
tw avdpi, and wished to prove that he was not so great a sinner, 
is less probable. The 8é does not show that Zacchzeus is answer- 
ing his accusers, but that Lk. contrasts his conduct with theirs, 
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The solemn declaration is addressed mpds tév kUptov, not to them; 
and the *ISod with which it begins indicates a sudden resolution, 
rather than one which had been slowly reached. 


7a jplova. ‘MSS. clearly certify to rd qulowa (L alone has jyloea), 
apparently from a form julovos, against rd #uov and still more against 74 
jutlon: this aa sen occurs in an inscription from Selinus in Cilicia 
(C.2.G. 4428). ii, App. p. 158. But editors afe much divided. 
Lach. juicea, Tren een and Weiss 7uloea, TR. and RV. julon, WH. 
julowa. May not juloea and quloca be mere mistakes for juloea, and julon 
be a supposed improvement? The neut. plur. depends upon the neut. plur. 
of rév brapxdvTwr. Comp. Trav vijowy Tas nploeas (Hat. ii, 10. 4) 5 of jules 
tv &prwv (Xen. Cyr. iv. 5. 4). For ta trdpxovra see on viii. 3. 


SiSept tots mrwxots. “I hereby give to the poor”: it is an act 
done there and then. The present tense might mean “I am in 
the habit of giving” (Godet) ; but this is not likely. For (1) this 
makes Zacchzeus a boaster ; (2) tév trapxdvtwv has to be inter- 
preted “income,” whereas its natural meaning is “that which one 
has possessed all along, capital”; (3) dwodidwyt must follow didup, 
and it is improbable that Zacchzeus was in the habit of making 
fourfold restitution for 7zadvertent acts of.injustice; and a man so 
scrupulous as to restore fourfold would not often commit acts of 
deliberate injustice. Standing in Christ’s presence, he solemnly 
makes over half his great wealth to the poor, and with the other 
half engages to make reparation to those whom he has defrauded. 
So Iren. Tertul. Ambr. Chrys. Euthym. Theoph. Maldon. etc. 
Aug. and Euthym. suggest that he kept one half, not to possess 
it, but to have the means of restitution. That he left all and 
became a follower of Christ (Ambr.) is not implied, but may 
eventually have taken place. 

ei tds TL €ouKopdytynoa. The indic. shows that he is not in 
‘doubt about past malpractices: ‘if, as I know is the case, I have,” 
etc. Comp. Rom. v. 17; Col. ii. 20, iii. 1. For ouxohavtety see 
on iii. 14, the only other place in N.T. in which the verb occurs; 
in LXX it is not rare. The constr. tus 7 is on the analogy of 
dwrootepeiv and similar verbs. 

GrodiSwp. tetpamdodv. This was almost the extreme penalty 
imposed by the Law, when a man was compelled to make repara- 
tion for a deliberate act of destructive robbery (Exod. xxii. 1; 
2 Sam. xii. 6). But sevenfold was sometimes exacted (Prov. vi. 31). 
If the stolen property had not been consumed, double was to be 
paid (Exod. xxii. 4, 7). When the defrauder confessed and made 
voluntary restitution, the whole amount stolen, with a fifth added, 
was sufficient (Lev. vi. 5; Num. v. 7). Samuel promises only 
simple restitution if anything is proved against him (1 Sam. xii. 3). 
Zaccheus is willing to treat his exactions as if they had been de- 
- structive robberies. In thus stripping himself of the chief part 
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even of his honestly gained riches he illustrates xviii. 27. Lecce 
enim camelus, deposita gibbi sarcina, per foramen acus transit, hoc 
est dives et publicanus, relicto onere divitiarum, contempto sensu 
fraudium, angustam portam arctamque viam que ad vitam ducit 
ascendit (Bede). 

9. mpds adtév. Although Christ uses the third person, this 
probably means “unto him” (Mey. Hahn) rather than “in refer- 
ence to him” (Grot. Nosg. Godet): see on xviii. 9. Ewald reads 
apos atrov, like mpés éavrdv, xviii. 11, as if Jesus were thinking 
aloud. 


To avoid the difficulty some texts have the plur. wpds adrov’s (R), ad zllos 
(abc ff,ils), and some omit (de, Cypr.). Some MSS. of Vulg. have ad eos 
or ad zllos for ad eum. 


dr. Shpepov. The dre is merely recitative and is not to be 
translated. The oymepoy confirms the view that dédwyue and dzro- 
diSwye refer to a present resolve and not to a past practice. 

cwtypia ... éyévero. A favourite constr. with Lk. See on 
iv. 36. Only on this occasion did Jesus offer Himself as a guest, 
although He sometimes accepted invitations. Just as it was toa 
despised schismatic (Jn. iv. 26), and to a despised outcast from 
the synagogue (Jn. ix. 37), that He made a spontaneous revelation 
of His Messiahship, so it is a despised tax-collector that He selects 
for this spontaneous visit. In each case He knew that the re- 
cipient had a heart to welcome His gift: and it is in this welcome, 
and not in the mere visit, that the owrnpéa consisted.} 

That 7 oixw todtw is said rather than 7@ dvdpi tovrw probably 
means that the blessing extends to the whole household; rather 
than that Jesus is alluding to the hospitality which He has received 
under this roof. In any case it is to be noted that it is the house 
which has suddenly lost half its wealth, and not the poor who have 
the promise of abundant alms, that Jesus declares to have received 
a blessing. ‘To this occasion we may apply, and possibly to this 
occasion belongs, the one saying of Christ which is not recorded 
in the Gospels, and which we yet know to have been His, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts xx. 35). 

KaQdt. Kal adtds vids "ABpadp. This is conclusive as to Z. 
being a Jew. The words cannot be understood exclusively in a 
spiritual sense, as Cyprian seems to take them (£Zf. Ixiii. 4, ed. 
Hartel). Chrysostom points out the moral sonship: Abraham 
offered his heir to the Lord, Zacchzeus his inheritance. Comp. 
xiii. 16, and see Weiss, Z. /. ii. p. 438, Eng. tr. iii. p. 221. For 
xaQért, which is peculiar to Lk., see small print on i. 7. The 
meaning is that he also, as much as any one else, is an Israelite. 


1In the Roman Church this verse is part of the gospel in the service for the 
dedication of churches. 
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“ His detested calling has not cancelled his birthright. My visit 


to him, and his receiving salvation, are entirely in harmony with 
the Divine Will” (ver. 5). 

10. #\Qev. First with emphasis: “He came for this very pur 
pose.” The ydp explains cwrypia éyévero: salvation to such as Z. 
is the object of His Epiphany. For the neut. of a collective whole, 
76 dmohwds, Comp. Jn. vi. 37, xvii. 2, 24; and for the thought, 
Lk. xv. 6, 9, 32; Ezek. xxxiv. 16. The expression is no evidence 


that Zacchzeus was a heathen. Comp.‘ré droAwAdta oixov Iopand 
(Mt. x. 6, xv. 24). 


11-28. § The Parable of the Pounds. It is probable that this 
is distinct from the Parable of the Talents (Mt. xxv. 14-30; comp. 
Mk. xili. 34-36). It is more likely that Jesus should utter some- 
what similar parables on different occasions than that Mt. or Lk. 
should have made very serious confusion as to the details of the 
parable as well as regards the time and place of its delivery. 


Here Jesus is approaching Jerusalem, but has not yet entered it in triumph: 
apparently he is still in Jericho. In Mt. He is on the Mount of Olives a day 
or two after the triumphal entry. Here He addresses a mixed company pub- 
licly. In Mt. He is speaking privately to His disciples (xxiv. 3). Besides the 
difference in detail where the two narratives are parallel, there is a great deal in 
Lk. which is not represented in Mt. at all. The principal items are: (1) the 
introduction, ver. 11; (2) the high birth of the chief agent and his going into a 
far country to receive for himself a kingdom, ver. 12 ; (3) his citizens hating him 
and sending an ambassage after him to repudiate him, ver. 14; (4) the signal 
vengeance taken upon these enemies, ver. 27; (5) the conclusion, ver. 28. 
Strauss supposes that Lk. has mixed up two parables, the Parable of the Pounds, 
which is only another version of the Parable of the Talents in Mt., and another 
which might be called the Parable of the Rebellious Citizens, consisting of 
vv. 12,14, 15, 27. Without denying the possibility of this hypothesis, one may 
assert that it is unnecessary. As regards the Talents and the Pounds, Chrysos- 
tom pronounces them to be distinct, while Augustine implies that they are so, 
for he makes no attempt to harmonize them in his De Consensu Evangelistarumnt. 
Even in the parts that are common to the two parables the differences are very 
considerable. (1) In the Talents we have a householder leaving home for a 
time, in the Pounds a nobleman going in quest of a crown; (2) the Talents 
are unequally distributed, the Pounds equally; (3) the sums entrusted differ 
enormously in amount; (4) in the Talents the rewards are the same, in the 
Pounds they differ and are proportionate to what has been gained; (5) in the 
Talents the unprofitable servant is severely punished, in the Pounds he is merely 
deprived of his pound. Out of about 302 words in Mt. and 286 in Lk., cnly 
about 66 words or parts of words are common to the two. An estimate of the 
probabilities on each side seems to be favourable to the view that we have 
accurate reports of two different parables, and not two reports of the same 
parable, one of which, if not both, must be very inaccurate. And, while both 

arables teach that we must make good use of the gifts entrusted to us, that in 
Mt. refers to those gifts which are unequally distributed, that in Lk. to those in 
which all share alike. See Wright, Syzopszs, § 138, p. 127. 


The lesson of the parable before us is twofold. To the disciples 
of all classes it teaches the necessity of patiently waiting and 
actively working for Christ until He comes again. To the Jezus it 
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gives a solemn warning respecting the deadly opposition which 
they are now exhibiting, and which will be continued even after 
His departure. There will be heavy retribution for those who 
persistently reject their lawfully appointed King, This portion of 
the parable is of special interest, because there is little doubt that 
it was suggested by contemporary history. Herod the Great, ap- 
pointed procurator of Galilee by Julius Cesar B.c. 47 and tetrarch 
by Antony B.c. 41, went to Rome B.c. 40 to oppose the claims of 
Antigonus, and was made king of Judzea by the senate (Jos. Azz. 
xiv. 7. 3, 9. 2, 13. 1, 14.4; B. /. 1. 14. 4). His son Archelaus 
in like manner went to Rome to obtain the kingdom which his 
father, by a change in his will, had left to him instead of to Antipas. 
The Jews revolted and sent an ambassage of fifty to oppose him 
at Rome. Augustus, after hearing them and the Jews on the spot, 
confirmed Herod’s will, but did not allow Archelaus the title of 
king until he had proved his worthiness. This he never did; but 
he got his “kingdom” with the title of ethnarch (Azz. xvii. 8. 1, 


9. 3, 11. 4; B./. ii. 6. 1, 3). All this had taken place B.c. 4, in . 


which year Antipas also went to Rome to urge his own claims 
against those of Archelaus. His more famous attempt to obtain 
the title of king did not take place until after this, and cannot be 
alluded to here. The remarkable feature of the opposing embassy 
makes the reference to Archelaus highly probable; and Jericho, 
which he had enriched with buildings, would suggest his case as 
an illustration. But the reference is by some held to be fictitious, 
by others is made a reason for suspecting that the author of this 
detail is not Christ but the Evangelist (Weiss). 

11. *Akoudvtwy 8¢ aditév taita. These words connect the parable 
closely with what precedes. The scene is still Jericho, in or near 
the house of Zacchzeus ; and, as taiéta seems to refer to the saying 
about cwrnpia (vv. 9, 10), attév probably refers to the disciples 
and those with Zacchzeus. The belief that the Kingdom was close 
at hand, and that Jesus was now going in triumph to Jerusalem, 
was probably general among those who accompanied Him, and 
the words just uttered might seem to confirm it. “ But because 
they heard these things” (Mey.) is, however, not quite the mean- 
an ae “And as they heard” (AV. RV.) ; hee illis audientibus 
Vulg.). ‘ 


Here Cod. Bezae has one of its attempts to reproduce the gen. abs. in 
Latin: audientium autem eorum ; comp. iil. 15, ix. 43, xxi. 5, 26, etc. 


mpoobels etrev mapaBodyy. Not, “He spoke, and added a par- 
able” to what He spoke; but, “‘ He added and spoke a parable” 
in connexion with what had preceded. Joris est Domino, pre- 
missum sermonem parabolis adfirmare subjectis (Bede). It is a 
Hebraistic construction: comp. Gen. xxxvili. 5 ; Job xxix. 1; Gen, 
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xxv. 1, In Lk. xx. 11, 12; Acts xii. 3; Gen. iv. 2, viii. 12 we 
have another form of the same idiom, wpowéOero wéuiyat, etc. See 
also on vi. 39 for etev mapaBodyjpy. 


The Latin equivalents are interesting: addidit dicens (a), adjectt et dixtt 
(e), addzdtt dicere (s), adjzczens dixzt (Vulg.). See also xx. II. 


Sa 73 eyyds etvar “I. About six hours’ march; 150 stades (Jos. 
B. J. iv. 8. 3), or about 18 miles. The goal was almost in sight; 
the arrival could not be much longer delayed. 

Tapaxphpa pera... dvapaiverfar. It is against this that 
the parable is specially directed. The Messiah was there; 
Jerusalem .was only a few hours distant ; the inauguration of the 
Kingdom must be imminent: mapaxpijya is, placed first with 
emphasis. The péAAc, “is sure to,” and évadaiverbo, “come to 
view,” are both appropriate: they believed that they were certain 
of a glorious pageant. Comp. Acts i. 6. 

12. edyemjs. In a literal sense here and 1 Cor. i. 26; comp. 
Job i. 3: in a figurative sense Acts xvii. 11; comp. 4 Mac. vi. 5, 
ix. 23, 27. The paxpdy, which is probably an adj. as in xv. 13, 
has obvious reference to wapaxpjya: the distance would exclude 
an immediate return. Note the res. 

haPety éauto Baordeiav. If we had not the illustrations from 
contemporary history, this would be a surprising feature in the 
parable. He is a vassal of high rank going to a distant suzerain 
to obtain royal authority over his fellow-vassals. For tmootpépar 
see small print on i. 56; it tells us that the desired BacwAcla is at 
the starting point, not at a distance. 

18. He plans that, during his absence, servants of his private 
household shall be tested, with a view to their promotion when he 
is appointed to be king. 

Séxa, SovAous éautod. “Ten bond-servants of his own.” It 
does not follow, because we have not 8€xa ray 6. adrod, that he had 
only ten slaves. This would require rots 6. 6., and would be very 
improbable; for an Oriental noble would have scores of slaves. 
The point of éavrod (? “his household slaves”) is, that among them, 
if anywhere, he would be likely to find fidelity to his interests. 
As he merely wishes to test them, the sum committed to each is 
small,—about £4. In the Talents the householder divides the 
whole of his property (r& trdépyovra airod), and hence the sums 
entrusted to each slave are very large. 

Npaypatevoacbe. ‘Carry on business,” especially as a banker 
or a trader: here only in N.T., and in LXX only Dan. viii. 27 and 
some texts of 1 Kings ix. 19. Vulg. has megotiamind (not occupate), 
whic. Wic. renders “chaffare.” The “occupy” of Rhem. and 
AV. comes from Cov. and Cran., while Tyn. has “buy and sell.” 
We have a similar use of “ occupy” Ezek. xxvii. 9, 16, 19, 21, 22, 
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where Vulg. has xegotiatio and negotiator: comp. “occupy their 
business in great waters” (Ps. cvii. 23). 


Latimer exhibits the same use of “occupy”; and in a letter of Thomas 
Cromwell to Michael Throgmorton, A.D. 1537, he calls Pole “a merchant and 
occupier of all deceits” (Froude, A7zs. of Eng. ch. xiv.). “Occupy till I 
come” is now misunderstood to mean ‘‘ keep possession till I come. 

WH. are alone in reading mpayyarevcacOar here. All other editors make 
the verb 2nd pers. plur. imper. not infin. WH. regard the decision difficult 
both here and xiv. 17, but prefer the infin. here as “ eae by St. Luke’s 
manner ce passing from oratzo obligua to oratio recta” (ii. 09). 

év 6 épxopar. ‘* During the time in which I am coming,” #.¢. the time 
until the return. For épxouae in the sense of ‘‘come back” comp. Jn. iv. 16 
and esp. xxi. 22, 23. The meaning “‘to be on the journey” (Oosterz. 
Godet) is impossible for épyeo@u. The reading €ws (TR. with E etc.) is an 
obvious correction of év @ (NA BDK LR etc.). 


14, While the SotAc represent the disciples, the zoAtrac repre- 
sent the Jews. The Jews hated Jesus without cause, éuionody pe 
dwpedy (Jn. xv. 25; Ps. Ixviii. 5): but they had reason enough for 
hating Archelaus, who had massacred about 3000 of them at the 
first Passover after his accession (Azz. xvii. 9. 3; B./. ii. 1. 3). 

Od Oédopev toirov. They state no reasons: stat pro ratione 
voluntas. The rovrov is contemptuous eee or at least ex- 
presses alienation: “he is no man of ours.’’ So the Jews, of Christ. 
15. For Kat eyévero . .. kai eiwev see note p. 45, and for év to 

émaveNOetv see On ili. 21. The double compound occurs only here 
and x. 35 in N.T. Comp. éravdéyev (v. 3, 4). Both verbs occur 
in LXX. 

tods SovNous TouvTous ots. This implies that he had other slaves 

to whom nothing had been entrusted. 


tva yvot. For this form comp. Mk. v. 43 and ix. 30. TR. with A etc. 
has yv@ in all three places. The zis after yor (A R, Syrr. Arm. Ley Vulg.) 
is not genuine: om. NB DL, Boh. Aeth. de. 


tl Svempayparevcavro. ‘ What business they had done”: here 
only in bibl. Grk. In Dion. Hal. iii. 72, it means “ attempt to 
execute.” He wants to know the vesu/t of their trafficking. But 
the word does not assume that they have “gazned by trading” 
(AV. RV.); and hence xegotiatus esset (Vulg.) is better than 
lucratus esset ‘(f). 

16. 4 pva cou mpoonpydcato, Thy pound worked out in 
addition, won”: modeste lucrum acceptum Jert herilt pecunte, non 
industris suce (Grot.). Comp. od« éyd 8& adda 1 Xdpis Tod @cod 
[9] ov éuot (1 Cor. xv. 10): see also 1 Cor. iv. 7. The verb 
occurs here only in bibl. Grk. Comp. Mt. xxv. 16. 


17. etye. In replies approving what has been said this is classical ; but 
the reading is doubtful: efye (BD, Latt., Orig. Ambr.), ed, possibly from 
Mt. xxv. 21 (NAR etc., Syrr.), 
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_ _&v edaxioty mors éyévov. “Thou didst prove faithful in a very 
little”: comp. xvi. 10. The management of £4 was a small 
matter. 


ToO. éEovelav @xwv. The periphrastic pres. imper. is not common in 
N.T. Comp. Gen. i. 6; Bu.ton, § 97. Lk. is probably translating: Mt. is 
much more classical: émt mo\AGy oe KatTacTiow (xxv. 21). For éfovclay 
&ew comp. Mt. vii. 29. - 

18. With érolncey révre pvais comp. ef wh ef tis abrdv dpytpioy moved 
(Plat Reg. ix. 581 C): pecunzam facere is fairly common. 


19. émdévw yivov. ‘Come to be over, be promoted over.” In 
both cases the efficient servants “receive as their reward,—not 
anything they can sit down to and enjoy,—but a wider sphere of 
activity” (Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 320). Urbs pro mind; 
mind ne tugurium quidem emeretur. Magna rerum amplitudo at 
varietas in regno Det, gquamvis nondum cognita nobis (Beng.). 

20. kalo étepos. The omission of the article in A and inferior 
MSS. is a manifest correction to avoid a difficulty. As there were 
ten servants, the third cannot rightly be spoken of as 6 érepos. 
Weiss takes this as evidence that in the original parable there 
were only three servants, as in the Talents; and therefore as 
evidence that the two narratives represent the same original. But 
it would have been tedious to have gone through all the ten, which 
is a round number, as in the Ten Virgins. The three mentioned 
are samples of the whole ten. Some gained immensely, some con- 
siderably, and some not at all. The two first classes having been 
described, the representative of the remaining class may be spoken 
of as 6 érepos, especially as he is of quite a different kind. They 
both belong to the profitable division, he to the unprofitable. 

hv etxov droKeipevnv. ‘ Which I was keeping stored up.” He 
is not owning a fault, but professing a virtue: “I have not lost or 
spent any of it.” In Col. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. ix. 27 the verb 
is used of what is “stored up” and awaits us in the future: here 
only in a literal sense. 


govoapty. A Latinism: sudarium (Acts xix. 12; Jn, xi. 44, xx. 7). 
Comp. docdprov (xii. 6), Aeyedy (vill. 30), Snvdpioy (x. 35), KevTuplwy (Mk. 
XV. 39), Kodpdvrys (Mt. v. 26), etc. 


21. atotnpés. Here only in N.T. Comp. 2 Mac. xiv. 30, and 
see Trench, Syz. xiv. The word originally means “rough to the 
taste, stringent.” It is in this servant’s plea and in the reply to it 
that the resemblance between the two parables of the Pounds and 
of the Talents is closest. 

aipers 6 ok €Oyxas. Perhaps a current proverbial expression 
for a grasping person. We need not decide whether he means, 
“Tf I had gained anything, you would have taken it,” or, “If I 
had lost it, you would have held me responsible.” The general 
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sense is, “You are a strict man; and J have taken care that you 
should get back the exact deposit, neither more nor less.” 

22. kpivw oe. “Do I judge thee”; ze judico (f Vulg.), con- 
demno (e). Most editors prefer xpud, “ will I judge” (AV. RV.) ; 
judicabo (ad). But Tyn. has “ judge I thee” and Luth. vichte ich 
dich, Hist. pres. (Aéyet, xill. 8, xvi. 7, 29) is very rare in Lk. 


The Latin Versions vary greatly in rendering rovnpé: znzque (d), 2nfidelis 
(eff,ir), crudelis (b), neqgua et piger (f), znfidelis et pager (q), enfideles et male 
(a), weguam (Vulg.). Comp. Mt. xviii. 32, The géger comes from Mt. 
xxv. 26, movnpé dodde Kal dxvnpé. 


28. émi tpdweLav. ‘On a banker’s table.” Here the inter- 
rogation ends, and xéyé begins a declaratory sentence. It would 
have been very little trouble to put it in a bank. There the 
money would have been as safe as in the napkin, and would have 
borne interest. 


The often quoted saying, ‘‘Show yourselves tried bankers,” IiveoOe 
tpametirar ddxtwor, may easily be a genuine utterance of Christ. But if it isa 
mere adaptation, it comes from Mt. xxv. 27 rather than from Lk. See Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 118, 234; Wsctt. xt. to Gosp. App. C. 


tox». In N.T. the word occurs only in these parables ; but is 
freq. in LXX ; Deut. xxiii. 19; Lev. xxv. 36, 37; Exod. xxii. 25, 
etc. The notion that money, being a dead thing, ought not to 
breed (rexeiv, rékos), augmented the prejudice of the ancients 
against interest. Aristotle condemns it as aapa. dicw (Pol. 
i. 10. 4; comp. £74. JVic. iv. 1. 40). Cicero represents Cato as 
putting it on a level with murder (De Of. ii. 25. 89). “The 
breed of barren metal” (Shaks.). 


av avtd érpata. The protasis is readily understood from the previous 
question: comp. Heb. x. 2. For this use of rpdscetv see on iii. 13. 


24, tots mapeotéow. His attendants, or body-guard, or 
courtiers: comp. 1 Kings x. 8; Esth. iv. 5. The man who had 
proved most efficient in service is rewarded with an additional 
sum with which to traffick for his sovereign. 

25. The subject of «fray and the meaning of airé are un- 
certain. ‘The common interpretation is that ‘he attendants who 
have received this order here express their surprise to ¢he master 
who gave it; ze. the remonstrance is part of the parable. But it 
is possible that Lk. is here recording an interruption on the part of 
the audience, and thus lets us see with what keen interest they 
have listened to the narrative. It is the audience who remonstrate 
with Chris¢ for giving the story such a turn, They think that He 
is spoiling the parable in assigning the unused pound to the 
servant who has most and therefore seems to need it least (see on 
xx. 15). But in any case the remonstrance serves to give point tu 


ee 


———— 
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the declaration which follows. Comp. Peter’s interruption and 
Christ’s apparent ignoring of it xii. 41, 42; and again xviii. 28, 20. 
In all the cases there is an indirect answer. A general principle is 
stated which covers the point in question. 


Bleek rejects ver. 25 as an interpolation: om. D 69, bde ff, q. Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. The difficulty might cause the omission. The insertion of ydp 
after Aéyw in ver. 26 (ADR, Syrr. Goth.) is due to a Similar cause. Both 
omission and insertion may be influenced by Mt. xxv, 28, 29. 


26. déyw spiv. Whose words are these? The answer will 
partly depend upon the view taken of ver. 25. If the interruption 
is made by the king’s attendants, then ver. 26, like ver. 24 and 
ver. 27, gives the words of the king. But if the interruption 
comes from Christ’s audience, then ver.'26 may be His reply to 
the audience ; after which He finishes the parable with the king’s 
words in ver. 27. The Aéyw ipuity does not prove that Christ 
is giving these words as His own: comp. xiv. 24. But in any 
case, either in His own person or in that of the king in the 
parable, Jesus is stating a principle which answers the objection 
in ver. 25. In Mt. xxv. 29 this principle is uttered by the house- 
holder in the parable without Adyw tipiv. 

Gms 8€ tod ph €xovros. With this apparent paradox comp. 
viii. 18, when an unused gift is spoken of, not as 0 éye, but as 6 
Soxet éxerv. He alone possesses, who uses and enjoys his pos- 
sessions. 

27. mdhy tods éxPpovs pou tovtous. The rovrovs represents the 
enemies as present to the thoughts of the audience: comp. rovrous 
in ver. 15. It is possible to take the pronoun with what follows, 
as in Syr-Sin.: “Bring hither mine enemies, those who would 
not,” etc. And this makes one more witness for the reading 
éxeivous (AD R etc., Latt. Syrr. Goth.), which almost all editors 
reject as a correction of rovrovs (SB K LMI, Aegyptt.). For 
amAnv Comp. xvill. 8. 

kataoddéate adtois eumpoobéy pou. Comp. éodagey Zapovyr 
tov “Ayay éveiriov Kupiov (1 Sam. xv. 33). The punishment of 
rebellious subjects and active opponents is far more severe than 
that of neglectful servants. The compound xaracdafw occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., but is not rare in LXX. It means “hew 
them down, slay them utterly.” The destruction of Jerusalem 
and the doom of all who deliberately rebel against Christ are here 
foreshadowed. Augustine more than once points to this sentence 
in answer to the objection that the severe God of the O.T. cannot 
be identical with the God of Love in the N.T. In the Gospels, as 
in the Law, the severity of God’s judgments against wilful dis- 
obedience is plainly taught. Comp. Con. Faust. xxii. 14. 19. 

The nobleman, who goes on a long journey and returns a 
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king, is Christ. He leaves behind Him servants of various 
degrees of merit, and enemies. When the King returns, each of 
these is rewarded or punished according to his deserts; and the 
rewards are larger opportunities of service. There is no special 
meaning in ten, which is a round number; nor in three, which 
gives a sufficiently representative classification. And it may be 
doubted whether there is any special meaning in the ¢ransfer of 
the pound from the unprofitable to the most profitable servant. 
The point is that to neglect opportunities ts to lose them; and that 
to make the most of opportunities ts to gain others. The main 
lesson of the parable is the long period of Christ's absence, during 
which there will be abundant time for both service and rebellion. 
There is not to be, as the disciples fancied, zmmediaze triumph and 
joy for a/Z; but, first a long time of probation, and then triumph 
and joy for those only who have earned them, and in exact pro- 
portion to their merits. 

28. Historical conclusion, corresponding to the historical intro- 
duction in ver. 11. 

éwopeveto éumpoobev. “He went on before.” Although the 
airév is not expressed, this probably means “in front of the 
disciples”: comp. Mk. x. 32. But guxpoobev may = «is 76 gumpoo- 
Oev (ver. 4), aS éricw=eis Ta driow (Mt. xxiv. 18): in which case 
the meaning would be, “ He went forwards” from Jericho towards 
Jerusalem. With dvoBaivey comp. xatéBauvev (x. 30) of the oppo- 
site route. 


D omits éumpooGev anda d have simply zbat; c ff,ilqrs adzzt, while Vulg. 
has Zrecedebat. D inserts dé after dvaBalywy. Syr-Sin. reads, ‘‘ And when 
He had said these things, ‘hey went out from there. And as He was going 
up to Jerusalem, and had reached Bethphage,” etc. 


XIX, 29-XXI. 38. THE LAST DAYS OF PUBLIO 
TEACHING. 


29-40. The Triumphal Procession to Jerusalem. Mt. xxi. 
1-11; Mk. xi. 1-11. Comp. Jn. xii. 1-19. “The Journeyings 
towards Jerusalem” are over, and Lk. now permanently rejoins 
the other Gospels in describing the concluding scenes. As com- 
pared with them, he has both additions and omissions. He 
omits the supper at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 
which Mt. and Mk. place without date after the triumphal entry, 
' but which Jn. states to have taken place before the entry. Lk. 

has already given a similar incident, a meal at which Jesus is 
\a guest and a woman anoints Him (vii. 36-50), and perhaps for 
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that reason omits the supper at Bethany. The chronology may 
be tentatively arranged thus. Jn. tells us that Jesus arrived at 
Bethany six days before the Passover, viz. Nisan 8, a day on which 
pilgrims often arrived at Jerusalem, as Josephus states. Assuming 
that the year is A.D. 30, Nisan 8 would be Friday, March 31. 
Jesus and His disciples reached Bethany that afternoon, either 
before the sabbath began, or after having done no more than “a 
sabbath day’s journey” after it began. But the chronology of 
these last days, as of the whole of our Lord’s life, is uncertain. 
At Bethany He would part from the large caravan of pilgrims in 
whose company He had been travelling. Most of these would 
press on to Jerusalem. See Wieseler, Chron. Syn. v. 2, Eng. 
tr. p. 358, and comp. Caspari, Chron. Hinl. § 165, Eng. tr. 
p. 217. 


29. BynOpayy. Accent, derivation, and site are all doubtful. 
But ByOdayy is preferable to Byfdayy ; the meaning is probably 
“ House of unripe figs,” and the situation must have been near 
Bethany. See Robinson, Fes. iz Pal. i. 433; Stanley, Sim. & Pal. 
p.- 422; D.B.* s.v. Caspari, following Lightfoot, contends that 
Bethphage was not a village, but a whole district, including 
Bethany and all that lay between it and Jerusalem. The meaning 
in this case would be, that Jesus drew near to the district Beth- 
phage and to the particular spot in it called Bethany (Chron. Lind. 
§ 144, 145, Eng. tr. pp. 189-191). The passage is worthy of 
study. In N.T. Bethphage is mentioned in these three narratives 
only ; in O.T. not at all. The Talmud says that it was east of 
the walls of Jerusalem. Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome knew it, 
but do not describe its position. Its being placed first points 
to its being more important than Bethany. 

The derivation of Be¢hany is still more uncertain, but its site is 
well ascertained. The conjecture “ House of dates” is confirmed 
by the adjacent “ House of figs” and “ Mount of olives.” The 
names point to the ancient fertility of the neighbourhood. 


7d Kadovpevov "EXat@v. Here also there is doubt about the accent, 
which in this case, as in xplyw (ver. 22), affects the meaning. In Mt. and 
Mk. the article, rév ’EAa:év, shows that the word is gen. plur.; but here, 
with Lach. Tisch. Treg. and others, we may write ’E\awy, as nom. sing. 
In that case the name is treated as a sound and not declined. In xxi. 37 
the same doubt arises. Acts i. 12 we have ’EAarévos, as in Ant. vii. 9. 2, 
from "Edauwsy, Olivetum, ‘*an olive-grove, Olivet.” But ver. 37 and the 
parallels in Mt. and Mk, render ’EAacév the more probable here (WH. ii. 
App. p. 158: so also Hahn, Wittichen, and Wetzel). The fact that Eade 
commonly has the article is not decisive (Field, Otum Norvic. iii. p. 53). 
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Jos. B. J. ii. 13. 5, v. 2. 3, vi. 2. 8 are all doubtful; but both Bekker and 
Dindorf edit ’B\a:Gy in all three places. Deissmann, Vewe Bibelstud. p. 36. 


In ver. 29 note the characteristic éyévero and kaXovpevov: 
In the latter we have an indication that Lk. is writing for those not 
familiar with Palestine: comp. xxi. 37, xxii. 1. Neither occurs in 
the parallels in Mt. and Mk. Note also és=“when” and yyyecev. 

30. ‘Yrdyere. So also Mk., while Mt. has his favourite 
mopeverbe, The details which Mk. alone records render the 
conjecture that Peter was one of the two who were sent reasonable. 

Thy Kkatévavtt Képynv. Whether Bethany, or Bethphage, or an 
unnamed village, is quite uncertain. This compound preposition 
is not found in profane writers, but is common in bibl. Grk. (Mt. 
xxi, 2; Mk. xi. 2; Rom. iv. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Exod. xix. 2, 
xxxii, 5, etc.). L. & S. Zex. quote C. 7. 2905 D. 13. 

ed’ bv oddels mdémote dvOpdtwv éxdOicev. This intimates to the 
disciples that it is no ordinary journey which He contemplates, 
but a royal progress: comp. Deut. xxi. 3; Num. xix. 2; 1 Sam. 
vi. 7. The birth of a virgin and the burial in a new tomb are 
facts of the same kind. 

81. odtws épetre S71. Vulg. and AV. make or the answer to 
Ava ti; So also Mey. and Hahn. But in Mt. xxi. 3 we have 67u 
and no &a ri; In both places the ore is recitative. Comp. 
Vii. 16, Xxil. 70. 

‘O-KUptos. This rather implies that the owner has some know- 
ledge of Jesus. Lk. omits the assurance that the owner will send 
the colt. That the whole had been previously arranged by Jesus 
is possible, for He gives no intimation that it was not so. But the 
impression produced by the narratives is that the knowledge is 
supernatural, which on so momentous an occasion would be in 
harmony with His purpose. Comp. Jn. xiv. 29, xvi. 32, xxi. 18, 
and see on Lk. xxii. 10, 13, 34. As Godet points out, this pro- 
phetic knowledge must not be confounded with omniscience. 

82. xa0as eimev. “ Hxactly as He said.” This xafes, in 
slightly different connexions, is in all three narratives. Mt. has 
“they did even as He appointed”; Mk., “they sazd to them even 
He said”; Lk., “they found even as He said.” They could not 
have done and said just what He had commanded, unless the facts 
had been such as He had foretold. Lk. and Mk., as writing for 
Gentiles, take no notice of the prophecy in Zech. ix. 9, which 
both Mt. and Jn. quote. 


Justin, in order to make the incident a fulfilment of Gen. xlix, 11, 
‘* Binding his foal unto the vine,” etc., says that the whos was mpds dusredop 
Sedepévos (Apol. i. 32). 


_ 88. ot Kdptor adtod. The owner of the colt and those with 
him: rues tOv éxet €ornxdtwv (Mk.). In all three narratives Jesus 


———— 
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uses the singular. A fiction would have made exact correspondence 
by representing the remonstrance as coming from one person only. 
Mt. omits the fulfilment of the predicted remonstrance. 

85. aétav ta indtia. The pronoun stands first with emphasis: 
they did not spare their own chief garments. Comp. éavrév in 
ver. 36. 


Tn both verses readings vary: here TR. with A R ete. has éavréy, while 
NBDL, Orig. have atrév: there TR. with 8D has atrév, while ABK 
have éavrdéy. The best editors are unaniméus for a’rév here. 


émeBiBacay. Lk. alone tells us of their placing Him on the 
colt. The other three merely state that He sat on it.1 Nowhere 
in O.T. do we find kings thus mounted. While there is much in 
this triumphal procession that tells of royalty, there is also some- 
thing which adds, “ My Kingdom is not of this world” (Godet). 
Against carnal chiliastic notions of the Kingdom this entry on ~ 
“a colt the foal of an ass” is an zvonia realis ordained by the 
Lord Himself (Nosgen, Gesch. J. Chr. p. 506). For émBuBalo 
comp. x. 34; Acts xxiii, 24: it is not rare in LXX. 

86. imeotpdvyvoyv ta ipdtia. Change of subject: it is the 
multitude that does this. Robinson tells how the people of 
Bethlehem spread their garments before the horses of the English 
consul and his suite (es. iz Fal.i. p. 473): other instances in 
Wetst. on Mt. xxi. 8. Lk. omits the branches strewn in the way. 
All three omit the multitude with palm branches coming /rom 
Jerusalem to meet the procession (Jn. xii. 13, 18). 

87. Here every word differs from the wording of the others, 
although the substance is the same. As marks of style note day, 
tARG0s, Pwvi pmeyaAn, Tacdv dv. The 757 is amphibolous, and 
may be taken either with éyyi€ovros (AV.) or with zpos 77} xataBdoret 
(RV.): see on xvii. 22 and xviii. 31. In either case pos ri 
- kataBaoe is epexegetic of éyyilovros, “When He was drawing 
nigh, viz. at the descent,” etc. It is at the top of this descent 
that the S.E. corner of the “City of David” (but not the temple) 
comes in sight; and the view thus opening may have prompted 
(jéavto) this “earliest hymn of Christian devotion” (Stanley). 
Many of the pilgrims were from Galilee, where Jesus still had 
enthusiastic friends. 


The reading pds rhv xardBacw (D) is an obvious correction. DMT 
with ade Syrr. Aeth. omit 767. In both readings D is supported by Syr- 
Sin., ‘‘ When ¢key came near to the descent,” etc. With this plur. comp, 
that of Syr-Sin. in ver. 28. 





1Mk. says én’ airév (rdv wor), Jn. ém’ abré (dvdpiov). Mt. alone men- 
tions both the colt and its mother and continues the plural throughout; ézé- 
Onxav ém’ abrav ra iyudria, Kal émekdOoev érdvw abrdv: over which Strauss is 
sarcastically critical. 
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The Latin Versions are interesting in what follows. Nearly all MSS. 
of Vulg. have omnes turbex descendentium, which is a mere slip for déscentewm 
(r&v pabnra&v), a reading preserved in G M of Vulg. as in Codd. Am. and 
Brix. Dzscentes was substituted for dzsczpalz possibly to show that a larger 
body than the Twelve was meant. Cod. Bezae has discentes Jn. vi. 66, 
xxi. 2, while almost all have it Jn. xxi, 12, and c has it Lk. xxii. 45. Comp. 
Tert. Prescr. iii. 


Suvdpewr. The healing of Bartimaeus and the raising of 
Lazarus would be specially mentioned. 


For duvauéwv D has yewoudvwv, gue fiebant (d), factes (tr); om. Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. 


838. Eddoynpévos & épxdpevos . . . ev dvdpart Kuptov. In these 
words all four agree. Lk. and Jn. add 6 Baowdevs, which in Mk. 
is represented by % épxouevy BaowWeta and in Mt. ‘Qoavva 7a vid 
Aaveid. Lk. substitutes ddfa (more intelligible to Gentiles) for 
the Hosanna of the other three. See on ii. 14. “He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” means God’s representative, 
envoy, or agent. The words év odpav@ eipyyy are in Lk. alone, 
and are perhaps part of his paraphrase of Hosanna. Heaven is 
the abode of God, and there is peace there because man is recon- 
ciled to God, or perhaps because peace is now prepared for man 
in the heavenly Kingdom. 


These cries (comp. iv. 34) clearly recognize Jesus as the Messiah. The 
Psalms from which they come were sung at the Passover and at the F. of 
Tabernacles, and hence were familiar to the people. Ps. cxvii. is said by 
some to have been written for the F. of Tabernacles after the Return, by 
others for the dedication of the second temple. The supposition that the 
Evangelists have confounded the Passover with the F. of Tabernacles, and 
have transferred to the former what was customary at the latter, is gratuitous. 
These responses from the Hallel were sung, not only at the Passover, but at 
other Feasts ; and the waving of palm branches was not confined to the F, of 
Tabernacles (1 Mac. xili. 51). See Edersh. Z. & 7, ii. p. 371. 

Hase calls attention to the audacity of the whole transaction. Jesus and 
His disciples were under the ban of the hierarchy. The Sanhedrin had issued 
a decree that, if any one knew where He was, he should give information, that 
they might arrest Him (Jn. xi. 57). And yet here are His disciples bringing 
Him in triumph into Jerusalem, and the populace enthusiastically joining with 
them. Moreover, all this had been arranged by Jesus Himself, when He sent 
for the colt. What He had hitherto concealed, or obscurely indicated, or 
revealed only to a chosen few, He now, seeing that the fulness of time is come, 
makes known to the whole world. He publicly claims to be the Messiah, 
This triumphal procession is the Holy One of God making solemn entry into 
the Holy City. Hase is justly severe on Strauss for the way in which he 
changed his view from edition to edition: the truth being that the triumphal 
entry is an historical fact, too well attested to be discredited (Gesch. Jesu, 


§ 94). 


39, 40. Here Lk. is alone, not only in wording, but in sup- 
stance. The remonstrance of these Pharisees is intrinsically 
probable. Having no power to check the multitude (Jn. xii. 19), 
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and perhaps not daring to attempt it, they call on Jesus to do so. 
Possibly they wished to fasten the responsibility upon Him, and 
they may have been sent by the Sanhedrin to spy and report. 
This Messianic homage was offensive to them, and they feared a 
tumult which might cause trouble with Pilate, 

89. dd tod oxdov. It matters very little whether we take 
these words with tues tay o (AV. RV.) or with etmav (Weiss, 
Hahn). Perhaps AvSdoxahe implies that He is no more than a 
teacher: it is the way in which His critics and enemies commonly 
address Him (vii. 40, xx. 21, 28; Mt. xii. 38, etc.) But comp. 
xxi. 7; Mk. iv. 38. 


Syr-Sin, has, ‘‘Some of the Zeop/e from amongst the crowd said unto 
Him, ee Teacher, rebuke Thy disciples, ¢hat they shout not.” 


40. Christ’s reply is of great sternness. It implies that their 
failure to appreciate the significance of the occasion is amazing in 
its fatuity. It is not likely that there is any reference to the crasl.- 
ing of the stones at the downfall of Jerusalem (Lange, Oosterzee). 
Perhaps of Aidor kpdgoucw was already a proverbial expression. 
Comp. Aidos éx toixov Bonoerar (Hab. ii. 11): FParietes, medius 
fidius, ut mihi videntur, tibt gratias agere gestiunt (Cic. Marcel. iii.) , 
and see other illustrations in Wetst. Nothing is gained by making 
ot AiGou figurative: ‘men of stony hearts”; such an event “ might 
rouse even the dullest to rejoice” (Neander). Comp. iii. 8. 


av. . . oiwryicovow. This is the abundantly attested reading 
(NABLRA). With the exceptional constr. comp. éay mh Tis ddyyjoe 
(Acts viii. 31) 5 év tpets orijxere (I Thes. ili. 8); dv otdapev (I Jn. v. 15); 
éay mpoopepet? (Lev. i. 14). In Jn. viii. 36 and Rom. xiv. 8 the indic. is 
probably a false reading. Win. xli, 2 (b), p. 369; Lft. ZZ. p. 46; Simcox 
Lang. of N.T. p. 110. 

There is no authority for inserting | mox (Beza), ‘‘shortely ” (Genev.), or 
‘‘ immediately ” (AV.) with ‘cry out.” 

The reading xexpdfovrat (AR.) is a substitution of the form which is 
most common in LXX (Ps. lxiv. 14; Job xxxv. 9; Jer. xi. II, 12, xlvii. 2, 
ete, sesoee: Veitch, s.9. ~**The simple fut. perf. does not occur in N.T.” 
Burton, § 93. 


41-44, § The Predictive Lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem. 
The spot where these words must have been uttered can be 
ascertained with certainty, although tradition, as in other cases 
(see on iv. 29), has fixed on an impossible site. See the famous 
description by Stanley, Sim. & fal. pp. 190-193, together with 
that of Tristram (Zand of Israel, p. 174), part of which is quoted 
in the Eng. tr. of Caspari’s Chron. Einl p. 188. See also 
Tristram, Bible Places, p. 125. This lamentation must not be 
confounded with the one recorded xiii. 34, 35; Mt. xxili. 37. 

Al. ékhoucev. Stronger than éddxpvoev (Jn. xi. 35): it implies 
wailing and sobbing. It is used of the widow at Nain (vii. 13), 
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the penitent in the Pharisee’s house (vii. 38), and the mourners 
in the house of Jairus (viii. 52). It was the sight of the city and 
the thought of what might have been, which called forth the 
lamentation. The attitude of the Pharisees had just shown Him 
what the real condition of the city was. Christianity is sometimes 
accused of being opposed to the spirit of patriotism: but there is 
deep patriotism in this lamentation. 


With éx’ airjy comp. xxiii. 28; Rev. i. 7, xviii. 9, In class. Grk. we 
have én’ atrj, but more often air4y without a prep. Here TR. with E 
etc. has ém’ avr7. 


42. Et éyvus ev rh tpépa tavry Kal od td mpds elpyyqv—This 
is probably correct; but the text is somewhat uncertain. The 
aposiopesis is impressive. In the expression of strong emotion 
sentences are often broken: xxii. 42; Jn. vi. 62, xii. 27; Exod. 
xxxii. 32. Win. lxiv. 2, p. 749. The words imply that there have 
been various opportunities, of which this is the last. Thus once 
more (woods, xlil. 34) the synoptic narrative is found to imply 
the Judzean ministry recorded by Jn. The kal od perhaps implies 
no comparison: “even thou” (AV. RV.). But if “thou also” 
(Rhem.) be preferred, it probably means, “‘ as well as My disciples.” 
For the wish comp. Deut. xxxii. 29. The protasis, “If thou hadst 
known,” does not imply any such definite apodosis as, ‘“ Thou 
wouldest weep as I do, for thy past blindness”; or, “Thou 
wouldest not perish”; or, ‘Thou wouldest hear Me and believe” ; 
or, “I would rejoice like My disciples”; all of which have been 
suggested (Corn. a Lap. ad Joc.) The expression is virtually a 
wish, “O that thou hadst known.” Comp. «i «xov pdyatpay év 
TH xeupt pov (Num. xxii. 29); « Karepeivapey Kal KaTwxioOnmev 
mapa tov ‘lopddvyv (Jos. vii. 7); ef pKovoas tov évroAdy pov (Is. 
xiviii. 18), In all these places Vulg. has wéizam, and RV. either 
“would that” or “O that.” For ta mpds eipqyny see on xiv. 32. 
There is possibly an allusion to the name Jerusalem, which perhaps 
means “ inheritance of peace.” 


The kal ye before év rq *uépg (TR. with AR) can hardly be genuine; 
om. SX BDL, Boh. Aeth. Goth. Iren-lat. Orig. The cov after qudpa is 
still more certainly an insertion; om. § ABDL, Boh. Aeth. Arm. Iren-lat. 
Orig. Eus. Bas. The cov after elpjvyy has the support of Versions, but is 
just the kind of addition which is common in Versions ; om. & B L, Iren-lat. 
Orig. Epiph. Godet naively remarks, Les dewx mots xalye et cov ont une 


grande valeur; which explains the insertion, Elsewhere in N.T. kal ye 
occurs only Acts ii. 18 in a quotation. 


viv 32. “But now, as things are.” The actual fact is the 
reverse of the possibility just intimated. Comp. Jn. viii. 40, 
ix. 41; 1 Cor. vil. 14, xii. 20. 

éxptBy. “ Hidden once for all, by Divine decree”: comp. 
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Jn. xii. 38-40. The nom. to éxpv@y is not “the fact that (dr) 
days will come,” etc. (Theoph.), but ra pds eipyvnv. For the 
form éxpv8n see Veitch, s.v. 

43. St. H§ovcw hudpar. “ Because days will come”; not “ ¢he 
days” (AV. RV.): see on v. 35 and xvii. 22. Dées multi, quia 
unum diem non observas (Beng.). The dre probably depends 
upon ei €yvws: “ Would that thou hadst known in time; because 
the consequences (now inevitable) of not knowing are terrible.” 
Our 67t may introduce the explanation of viv de expiBn: “ They 
are hid from thine eyes, because the very reverse of peace will 
_ certainly come upon thee.” But in any case dr is “ because, 

for,” not “ that.” 


It is not easy to decide between mapeuBarodow (8 C* L), which Tisch. 
and WH. prefer, and rep.Badodow (TR. with A B etc.). D has kat Badobow 
érl cé. In LXX _mapeuBddreqw is freq. for ‘to encamp”: Num. i. 50, ii. 
17; Rs elii, 38, xxxiii. 10, II, 12, 13, etc. Here it would mean ‘‘ cast up in 
front” or ‘plant in beside,” rather than ‘“‘surround.” In Vulg., through 
=e ane on Jerome’s part, cevcumdabunt is used to translate both Tept- 
Badodow and mrepixvxAwoovow, although earlier Lat. texts distinguish. Simi- 
larly we have pressura for both dvdryxy (xxi. 23) and ovvox# (xxi. 25), For 
a converse inaccuracy see on xxiv. 14. 


xépaxa. From meaning a single stake (va//us), xdpaé comes 
to mean, not only a “palisade” (val/um) but a “rampart” or 
“palisaded mound” (vallum and agger combined). This is its 
meaning here: comp. Is. xxxvii. 33; Ezek. iv. 2, xxvi. 8; Jos. 
Vita, xiii. In Ezek. iv. 2 we have epiBarels ex’ airy xdpaxa, 
“Pale” (Wic.), “rampars” (Gen.), and “bank” (Tyn. Cov. RV.) 
are all preferable to “trench” (Rhem. AV.). It is said that these 
details show that the prophecy has been re-worded to fit the 
event more precisely and that therefore this Gospel was written 
after A.D. 70. The argument is precarious, although the con- 
clusion is probable. At any rate it is worthy of note that neither 
here nor elsewhere does Lk. call attention to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, as he does in the case of Agabus (Acts xi. 28). To 
those who assume that Jesus was unable to foresee the siege of 
Jerusalem, the amount of detail in the prediction is not of much 
moment. But it is not logical to maintain that Jesus could fore- 
see the siege, but could not have foreseen these details; or to 
maintain that He would make known the coming siege, but would 
not make known the details. What is there in these details which 
is not common to all sieges? Given the siege, any one might add 
them. J/ west pas nicessaire pour cela Wetre prophete (Godet). 
Moreover it is possible that Jesus is freely reproducing Is. xxix. 3: 
kat KvkAdow émt o¢, Kal Badr emi ce xdpaxa, Kai Ojow mepl oe 
mipyous. In both cases note the solemn effect of the simple co- 
ordination of sentences with cai: here we have xaé five times, 
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Note also the impressive repetition. of the pronoun: we have cov, 
cot, or oe ten times in two verses. For the fulfilment of this 
prophecy see Jos. B. J. v. 6. 2, 12. 2. The Jews burnt the palisade, 
and then Titus replaced it with a wall. 

ouvégoucly oe mévtobev. One of Lk.’s favourite verbs: iv. 38, 
viii. 37, 45, xii. 50, xxii. 63; Acts vii. 57, xviii. 5, xxviii. 8. It is 
possibly’ medical (Hobart, p. 3). The adv. occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. in Mk. i. 45 and Heb. ix. 4 only: it is rare in LXX. This 
“keeping in on every side” was so severe that thousands died of 
famine (Jos. B. /. v. 12. 3, Vi. I. 1). 

44, adioiciv ce Kal ta téxva, cou év oot. Not a case of 
zeugma, for édadifew may mean “dash to the ground” (RV.) 
quite as well as “/ay even with the ground” (A.V.), and the 
former will apply to both buildings and human beings. Comp. 
Sadiel Ta vywid cov mpos THY wérpav (Ps. CXxxVii. 9); Kal Td 
trotithia airav édadicbyoovrat (Hos, xiv. 1) In Amos ix. 14 
noadiopévas is a false reading tor j7pavicpevas, and therefore the 
passage gives no support to the rendering, “raze, level to the 
ground.” Field, Oxwm JVorvic. iii. p. 53. Add in confirmation, 
Ta vyTia adtys édap.otow (Nah. iii. 10). The AV. translation, “lay 
thee even with the ground,” makes this tautological with “not 
leave in thee one stone upon another.” The tékva are all the 
inhabitants, not the young only. 


The Latin Versions are interesting: ad terram prosternent (f Vulg.); ad 
terram consternent (some MSS. of Vulg.); ad terram sternent (E) ; ad solum 
deponent (e); ad nihilum deducent (ad); pavimentabunt (a). In class. Lat. 
pavimentare means “‘to cover with a paviment » (Cie Os Fre za katy: 
Comp. the double meaning of ‘to floor.’ 


ovk apyjcovow Aiov émt Aibov. Comp. drws py Kararapby 
éxet nde AMos (2 Sam. xvii. 13); Kataomdow eis xdos Tovs AlGous 
airys (Mic. i. 6). For av@ dv see on i, 20 and xii. 3. 

obk Eyvws Tov KaLpdv Tis émoKoTAs cov. “ Thou didst not 
recognize the time in which God visited thee ”—émioxdpard oe. 
The whole of this period of opportunity, which culminated év rq 
Hepa tavry, Was unnoted and unused. Like émicxémropar (see on 
i. 68), érucxory is a neutral term, and may imply either blessing 
or punishment. Here and 1 Pet. ii, 12 (not v. 6) in the former 
sense, as in Gen, 1. 24; Job xxix. 4; Ecclus. xviii. 20; and 
perhaps Wisd. iii. 7. In the sense of visiting with punishment it 
does not occur in N.T., but in LXX. of Exod. iii. 16; Is. x. 3, 
xxix. 6; Wisd. xiv. 11, xix. 15. It is not found in class. Grk. 
For 7év xaipdv Syr-Sin. has “ the day.” 


Here Lk. rather abruptly ends his account of the triumphal procession. 
The actual entry into the city is not recorded by him. The proposal of 
Schleiermacher and others to distinguish two triumphal entries, one unexpected 
and unannounced, recorded by the three, and one expected and arranged, re- 
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corded by S. John, is no real help. Does the hypothesis make either record 
more intelligible? What good purpose would a second triumphal procession 
serve? Would the Romans have allowed this popular Teacher to enter the 
city a second time with a tumultuous crowd hailing Him as King? 


45, 46. The Second Cleansing of the Temple. Mt. xxi. 12, 13 ; 
Mk. xi. 15-17. Both Mt. and Mk. record the entry into Jeru- 
salem. ‘The latter tells us how He entered the city and the 
temple, and having “looked round about upon all things,” went 
back in the evening to Bethany with the Twelve (ver. 11). It was 
the day following that He returned to Jerusalem and cleansed the 
temple, the cursing of the barren fig-tree taking place on the way. 
Lk. omits the latter, and records the former very briefly. He 
groups the cleansing and the subsequent teaching in the temple 
with the triumphal procession as a series of Messianic acts. They 
are all parts of the last great scene in which Jesus publicly assumed 
the position of the Christ. 

That this is a second cleansing, and not identical with Jn. ii. 14-22, may 
be regarded as reasonably certain. What is gained by the identification, which 
involves a gross chronological blunder on the part of either Jn., who places it at 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry, or of the others, who place it at the very end? 
Could any of those who were present, John or Peter, transfer so remarkable an 
event from one end of their experiences to the other? Such confusion in 
memory is not probable, especially when we consider the immense changes 
which distinguish the last Passover in the ministry from the first. That the 
three should omit the first cleansing is only natural, for they omit the whole of 
the early Judzean ministry. Jn. omits the second, as he omits the institution of 
the Eucharist and many other things, because it has been recorded already, and 
is not necessary for the plan of his Gospel. On the other hand, there is no diffi- 
culty in the supposition that the temple was twice cleansed by Jesus.- He was 
not so reverenced in Jerusalem that one such act would put an end to the 
scandal for ever. The hierarchy would be glad of this opportunity for publicly 
treating His authority with contempt; and this would be the more easy, as 
Jesus does not seem to have kept the next Passover at Jerusalem (Jn. vi. 4). If 
a year or two later He found that the evil had returned, and perhaps increased, 
would He not be likely to act as He did before? There are differences in the 
details as given by Jn. and by the others, which confirm the view that he and 
they are recording different events. 


45. cloedOdv els td tepdv. If we had no other account, we 
should suppose that this took place on the same day as the 
triumphal entry. But as Lk. gives no note of time, there is no 
discrepancy between him and Mk. The Court of the Gentiles is 
meant. ‘The traffic would be great as the Passover drew near ; 
and, as the hierarchy profited by it, we may be sure that they 
would try to make the attempt to stop it fail. 

ipfaro ékBddAew. So also in Mk., whose account is specially 
graphic, as that of an eye-witness. In this respect the narrative in 
Jn. ii. 14 ff. is similar. Here perhaps ypfaro éxB. is merely the 
Hebraistic paraphrase for éé¢Badev (Mt. xxi. 12) or €€€Baddrgev. See 
on iii. 8 and xii. 45, and comp. LXX of Gen. ii. 3; Deut. i. 5 ; 
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Judg. i. 27, 35; 1 Esdr. iv. 1, 13, 33. Lk. omits the buyers, the 
money-changers, and the dove-sellers (Mt. Mk.) ; also His allowing 
no vessel to be carried through the temple (Mk.). 

46. Here the three narratives are almost verbatim the same, 
and very different from Jn. ii. 15, 16. On the first occasion, He 
charged them not to make His Father’s house a house of traffic 
(oikov éuzopiov): now He charges them with having made it a 
robbers’ den (omydavov Anorov). The scandal is worse than before. 
For a detailed description see Edersh. Z. & 7. i. pp. 364-374; also 
a remarkable passage in Renan, V. de_/. p. 215, in which he points 
out how “ antichristian” the traditions of the temple have always 
been. In the passage from Is. lvi. 7 Lk. substitutes éora: for 
kAnOyoerat, and with Mt. omits racw tots é6véow, which one would 
have expected Lk. to preserve. Would he have omitted this, if 
he had had Mk., who preserves it, before him? See on xx. 17. 
Comp. py omjAaov Anordv 6 olkds pov ov emiKéxAnTat Td Svopa 
pov éa' aire éxel évaitriov tyuav; (Jer. vii. 11). 


That kal crac before 6 olxos, and not éorw after rpocevyfs is the right 
reading is sufficiently attested by S?B LR, Arm., Orig. But it is very un- 
natural to take kat éorac with yéypamras: ‘It stands written and shall be 
so.” 


47, 48. The Publicity and Popularity of Christ’s Final Teach- 
ing. Mt. xi. 19. These two verses form a link between the 
sections before and after them, introducing the public work which 
followed the public entry. Comp. the similar notice with which 
the record of this brief period of public work closes, xxi. 37, 38. 

47. jv Si8doxwv. Periphrastic imperfect expressing continued 
action: iv. 31, v. 17, xiii, 10. For 15 xa’ jpépav comp. xi. 3. Mt. 
says that He healed the blind and the lame who came to Him in 
the temple. 

ot dpxtepets kai ot ypauparets. So in all three. The activity of 
the hierarchy is in marked contrast to His: while He teaches and 
heals, they seek to destroy. Lk. alone mentions of zpérot Tod Aaod. 
The difference of designation is against their being identical with 
ot mpecBurepo. Comp. Acts xiii, 50, xxv. 2, xxvill. 7, 17; Mk. 
vi. 21. 


Jésus restait ainsi a Jérusalem un provincial admiré des provinciaux 
comme lut, mats repoussé par toute Paristocratie de la nation... . Sa voix 
eut a Jérusalem peu @éclat. Les préjugés de race et de secte, les ennemts 
directs de Pesprit de Pévangile, y dtaient trop enracinés (Renan, V. de J. 


P- 344). 


_ 48. 13 ti moujowow. For this use of rd see on i. 62, and comp. 
vi. II. 

§ ads ydp Gras. Not oxAos, not the mere crowd, but the whole 

nation, which was numerously represented. A mixed multitude of 
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Jews from all parts of the world was gathering there for the Pass- 
over. These would sympathize with His cleansing of the temple ; 
and His miracles of healing would add to the attractiveness of 
His teaching. This representative multitude “hung on His lips, 
listening.” Comp. pendet narrantis ab ore (Aen. iv. 79); narrantis 
conjux pentet ab ore viri (Ov. Her. i. 30). Other examples in 
Wetst. and McClellan. See on xi. 29. 


The form éfexpéuwero (% B, Orig.) is preferred by Tisch. and WH. It im- 
plies a pres. kpéuovat, But eexpéuaro, if genuine, is imperf. also. Veitch, 
5. Kpépapat. 


XX. 1-8. The Question of the Sanhedrin respecting the 
authority of Jesus. Mt. xxi. 23-27; Mk. xi. 27-33. Having 
given a general description of the activity of Jesus and of His 
enemies during these last days, Lk. now gives some illustrations of 
both. It was fear of the people which kept His opponents from 
proceeding against Him: and therefore their first object was to 
discredit Him with His protectors. Then they could adopt more 
summary measures. 


None of the Evangelists enables us to answer with certainty the question 
whether the hierarchy had at first any idea of employing the szcarzz to assassinate 
Jesus. Mt. xxvi. 4 might mean this. But more probably this and other notices 
of plots against the life of Jesus refer to the intention of getting Him out of the 
way by some legal process, either as a blasphemer or as a rebel against the Roman 
government. Of course, if a mob could be goaded into a fury and provoked to 
put Him to death (iv. 29; Jn. viii. 59, x. 31), this would suit their purpose 
equally well. The intrinsic probability of the controversies reported by the 
Evangelists as taking place after the triumphal entry is admitted even by Strauss. 

If the tentative chronology suggested above be accepted, this conversa- 
tion about authority took place probably two days after the entry, and on 
Tuesday, April 4, Nisan 12, This day is sometimes called the ‘‘ Day of Ques- 
tions.” We have (1) the Sanhedrin asking about Authority, and (2) Christ’s 
counter-question about the Baptist ; (3) the Pharisees and Herodians asking about 
the Tribute ; (4) the Sadducees asking about the Woman with Seven Husbands 3 
(5) the Scribe asking which is the First Commandment; (6) Christ’s question 
about Ps. cx. It is Zosszb/e that on this day the question was asked about the 
Woman taken in Adultery ; but that is too precarious to be worth more than a 
passing mention, although Renan places it here without doubt, and makes it the 
proximate cause of the arrest and death of Jesus (V. de /. p. 346). If it were 
included, we might group the questions pressed upon Christ thus: (i.) a personal 
question ; (ii.) a political question ; (iil.) a doctrinal question ; (iv.) an ethical 
question ; (v.) a question of discipline. Of hardly any day in our Lord’s 
life have we so full a report. With Lk. xx. and xxi. comp. Mt. xxi. 18-xxvi. 53 
Mk. xi. 20-xiv. 2; Jn. xii. 20-43. It includes at least four parables: the Two 
Sons (Mt. xxi. 28-32), the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. xxi. 33-44; Mk. 
xii. 1-11; Lk. xx. 9-18), the Ten Virgins (Mt. xxv. 1-13), and the Talents 
(Mt. xxv. 14-30). The day may be considered the last working-day of Christ’s 
ministry, the last of His public teaching, the last of activity in the temple, the 
last of instruction to the people and of warning to their leaders. ‘‘It is a picture 
with genuine Oriental local colouring. - We see Jesus sitting, surrounded 
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by a multitude awed into silence. They are all devoutly meditating on the 
great Messianic question. From time to time an emissary from His opponents 
steps up to Him with Eastern solemnity and ceremoniousness, to propose some 
well-considered question. Anxiously do the multitude listen for Jesus’ answer. 
Then again follows a meditative silence as before, until at last Jesus Himself 
delivers a connected discourse” (Hausrath, V. 7. Times, ii. p. 250). 


1. év pid tOv tpepdv. Lk. alone uses this expression (v. 17, 
viii, 22; comp. v. 12, xiii, 10). He is still indefinite in his 
chronology. Mt. is a little more clear. It is Mk. who enables us 
to distinguish three days ; presumably Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. ‘Zhe days” perhaps refers to the “daily teaching in the 
temple” (xix. 47); and this deputation from the Sanhedrin is the 
result of their “seeking to destroy Him.” We have a similar 
deputation to the Baptist Jn. i. 19. See fourth note on Lk. ix. 22, 
For eéayyeAtLopévov, which defines the character of His teaching 
more Clearly than d:ddcxKovros, see on li. 10. 

éxéommoav. One of Lk.’s favourite words (see on ii. 38): “ there 
came upon Him.” So also ody trois mp. and mpds adrév illustrate 
his fondness for these prepositions. Mt. and Mk. here have xat 
for avy (see on i. 56), and neither of them has zpds after A€yew. 


The introduction of the oratie recta by \éyovres or Aéywv after elzety is 
rare (Mk. xii. 26): but either is common after Aadetv (Acts viii. 26, xxvi. 31, 
xxviii, 25, etc.). 


2. év mola . . . movets; So in all three. The two questions 
are not identical; nor is the second a mere explanation of the first. 
It anticipates the reply, “By the Messiah’s authority,” with 
another question, ‘Who made Thee Messiah?” ‘They ask by 
what md of authority, human or Divine, ecclesiastical or civil, 
assumed or conferred, He acts. They refer not merely to His 
teaching, but also to His cleansing the temple, as zovets shows. 
On the first occasion they had asked for a oypefov as a guarantee 
for the lawfulness of His vovety (Jn. ii. 18). They do not venture 
to do more than question Him, for they know that the feeling and 
conscience of the people are with Him for putting down their 
extortionate and profane traffic, for His teaching, and for His 
works of healing. ‘This was the one point where He seemed to be 
vulnerable. ‘‘ For there was no principle more firmly established 
by universal consent than that au¢horitative teaching required 
previous authorization,” because all such teaching was traditional 
“Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 381). For év éfoucta see on iv. 32. ; 

8. elev mpds atrods. Both Mt. and Mk. have airots. 

*Epwryjow buds Kayo Néyov. The Adyor refers to their answer 
rather than His question, as is shown by ov édv etayré por (Mt. 
xxi. 24). “You ask Me to state My authority. I also will ask 
you for a statement” ; not, “ask you a question” (RV.), nor, “ask 
you one thing” (AV.). As teachers they must speak first. 
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The éva (A c D) is an insertion from Mt. and Mk. om. NBLR, Syr-Sin. 
Latin texts are divided. 


4. Verbatim aS Mt. and Mk., except that Mt. inserts wddev, 
and Mk. adds doxpibyré por. “Baptism of repentance” was the 
special characteristic of John’s teaching (iii. 3). The question as 
to its origin is not a mere escape from their attack by placing them 
ina difficulty: the answer to it would lead to the answer to their 
question. John had testified to the Divine authority of Jesus, 
and his baptism was a preparation for the Messianic Kingdom. 
What had been their view of John’s position? That was a ques- 
tion to which the official guides of the nation were bound, and 
had long been bound, to furnish an answer. For the alternative 
e€ ovpavod or ef LS comp. Acts v. 38, 39. 

5. ovveXoyloavto, Here only in N.T., but classical % CD have 
ouvedoylfovro, (Comp. ver, 14. 

6. xatadiOdoe. Here only: but Acddtew is found Jn. x. 31-33, xi. 8; 
Acts v. 26, xiv. 19. In LXX NOdfeuw occurs twice (2 Sam. xvi. 6, 13), but 
ABo8oretv is the common verb: comp, xiii. 34; Acts vii. 58, The Kara- 
expresses ‘‘ stoning dows, overwhelming with stones”: comp. karadOoBorety 


Exod, xvii. 4, and xara\:@oby in Josephus, Here Mt, and Mk. have the less 
definite expression, ‘‘ fear the multitude.” 


tpopytmy etvat. Their intense joy at the reappearance of a 
Prophet after three centuries of silence (p. 80) would be the 
measure of their fury against a hierarchy which should declare that 
John had not been a Prophet at all. Comp. vii. 29, 30. With 6 
ads mas comp. xix. 48. Nowhere else does memevopévos éeotiv 
occur. 

7. py eidévar wd0ev. This shameful and dishonest avowal is 
excelled a few days later by their answer to Pilate, “We have no 
king but Cesar” (Jn. xix. 15). Ztmentes lapidationem, sed magis 
timentes veritatis confessionem (Bede), these professed “Teachers of 
Israel” (Jn. iii. 10), who so scorned the ignorant multitude (Jn. 
vii. 49), confessed that they had not yet decided whether one, 
who for years had been recognized by the nation as a Prophet, 
had any Divine commission. If they were not competent to judge 
of the Baptist, still less were they competent to judge of the Christ. 
Nosgen, Gesch. J. C. 1. p. 514. 

8. O88 éyd. Verbatim as in Mt. and Mk. Their refusal to 
answer His question cancels their claim to an answer from Him. 
This they admit by ceasing to press it. See Gould on MK. xi. 33. 

9-19. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Mt. xxi. 
33-46; Mk. xii. 1-12. Mt. here gives a trilogy of parables, plac- 
ing this one between the Two Sons and the Marriage of the King’s 
Son. Godet thinks that the Two Sons cannot have been uttered 
where Mt. places it. But it fits the preceding discussion about 
the Baptist very well; and Mk., who records one parable only, 
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says Iptaro abrots év rapaBoXats Nadeiv, which agrees well with the 
fact that more than one parable was spoken. The idea of “ work 
in the vineyard” is common to both parables. In this parable 
Christ lets His enemies know that He is aware of their murderous 
plans against Himself ; and in it He warns both them and the people 
generally of the fatal results to themselves, if their plans are carried 
out.! It is the special characteristic of this parable that zt does not 
teach general and permanent truths for the guidance of Christians, 
but refers to past, present, and future events. From the conduct of 
His traditional enemies, especially at that very time, He predicts 
His own end and theirs. The parable is capable of spiritual ap- 
plication as to God’s dealings with churches and individuals, but 
its primary reference is to the treatment which He is receiving 
from the Jewish hierarchy. The parable contains the answer to 
the question which they had raised. He is acting in the authority 
of His Father who sent Him to them. The imagery is taken from 
the O.T. and would be readily understood by the audience. The 
main source is the similar parable Is. v. 1-7 ; but comp. Jer. il. 21; 
Ezek. xv. 1-6, xix. 10-14; Hos. x. 1; Deut. xxxil. 32, 33, and the 
many other passages in which Israel is spoken of as a vineyard or 
a vine; Ps. lxxx. 8 ff. ; Joel i. 7, ete. 


It has been said that the main difference between this parable and Is. v. or 
other O.T. figures is, that there the husbandmen or leaders and teachers of the 
people are not mentioned: it is the ation as a whole that fails in its duty to 
Jehovah. Here it is those who have charge of the nation that are condemned : 
the vineyard itself is not destroyed for its unfruitfulness, but is transferred to 
more faithful stewards. And, in support of this view, it has been pointed out 
that in the first times of the Kingdom the nation went voluntarily into idolatry ; 
it was not led into it by the priests and other teachers: but now it was mainly 
the official teachers who prevented the people from accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah. This, however, does not fit wv. 15, 16, which show that the tenants 
are the Jewish nation, and not merely the leaders, and that the vineyard is not 
the nation, but its spiritual privileges. The nation was not to be transferred to 
other rulers, but its privileges were to be transferred to other nations. 


9. Yotato Se mpds Tov adv A€yew, There is a pause after the 
discomfiture of the deputation from the Sanhedrin; and then 
Jesus “begins” to address a different company. But while He 
speaks to the people He also speaks a# the hierarchy, who are still 
present, though silenced. Mt. and Mk. regard the parable as 
addressed to the latter. Syr-Sin. has “to speak to chem.” D,ade 
omit zpés tov Aadv. Comp. v. 36. 


“AvOpwiros. Lk. commonly adds tis: see small print note on xii. 19. 
TR. follows A in adding ris here. 








1 Keim speaks with severity of the ‘‘ destructive criticism” which ‘‘again 
miserably fails to see anything but an invention of the dogmatic artist” in ‘‘ this 
grand self-revelation of Jesus,” which is attested by all three Gospels (v. p. 
142). 
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épitevoev GymedGva, The phrase is freq. in O.T. (Gen. ix. 20; Deut. 
xx. 6, xxviii. 30, 39; Ps. cvi. 37, etc.). Lk. omits the fence, the winepress, 
and the tower. 


eféSero. In all three narratives in this place, but nowhere else 
in N.T. In LXX it is used of giving a daughter in marriage ; 
Exod. ii. 21; Ecclus. vii. 25; 1 Mac. x. 58: but the sense of 
letting out for hire is classical ; Plat. Leg. vii. 806 D, yeopyiat be 
€xdedomevar SovrAous drapynv Tov EK THs yas Geera\een ixavyy. 
Among the Jews rent was sometimes paid in money, but generally 
in kind. If in kind, it was either a fixed amount of produce, 
whether the harvest was good or bad; or a certain proportion, 
e.g. a third or fourth, of each harvest. This latter system led to 
much disputing and dishonesty, and does so still wherever it is 
adopted. ‘The tenants in the parable have a long lease and pay 
in kind; but it is not clear whether they pay a fixed or a propor- 
tionate amount. 


The same form (-ero, not -o70) is found in the best MSS. in all three. 
Comp. dedldero (Acts iv. 35) and mapedidero (1 Cor. xi. 23). Gregory, 
Proleg. p. 124. 


xpdvous txavods. This addition is peculiar to Lk. See on 
vii. 12. We may understand several years. 
10. xatp@. No doubt 6 xa:pds tév xaprév (Mt.) is meant. 
Syr-Sin. has “at one of the seasons.” 
anéoterkev . . . SodAov. So also Mk., while Mt. has rots dov- 
Aovs avtov. In Lk. it is always a single slave who is sent, and the 
treatment becomes worse each time, culminating in the slaying of 
the heir, before whom no one is killed. In Mt. and Mk. there 
is no such dramatic climax, and several are killed before the son 
is sent: all which is more in accordance with facts in Jewish 
history. See 1 Kings xviii. 13, xxii. 24-27 ; 2 Kings vi. 31, xxi. 16; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 19-22, xxxvi. 15, 16; Neh. ix. 26; Jer. xxxvii. 15, 
xliv. 4; Acts vii. 52. 4 
iva awd tod kaprod. Keim says that this means the O.T. 
tenth ; but it does not necessarily imply a proportionate amount 
at all. A fixed amount, independent of the yield, would be paid 
amd TOU Kap7ov. 
ta... 8écovow. The fut. indic. is found in class. Grk. after dws, 
but not after va. In bibl. Grk. it is found most often in the /as¢ of a series 
of verbs following tva : but cases in which the verb depends immediately upon 
tva occur: I Cor. ix. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 1, Rev. vi. 4, vili. 3, ix. 20, xiii. 12, 


xiv. 13, and other passages in which the reading is somewhat doubtful. See 
on xiv. 10. Burton, § 198, 199. 


égaméoterkav . . . kevov. They probably told him, and _per- 
haps tried to persuade themselves that his master’s demand was 
unjust. Excepting Gal. iv. 4, 6, the verb is peculiar in N.T. to 
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Lk. (Acts vii. 12, ix. 30, xi. 22, xii. 11, xili, 26, xvii. 14, xxil. 21), 
but it is freq. in LXX. For the phrase “send empty away” comp. 
i. 53; Gen. xxxi. 42; Deut. xv. 13; 1 Sam. vi. 3; Job xxii. 9. For 
Selpavtes See ON Xil. 47. 

11. mpooé0eto wéppor. A Hebraism: see on xix. 11. Whether 
this is a second messenger sent that same vintage, or the messenger 
sent at another vintage, is not stated. The important point is 
that chastisement does not follow upon the first outrage. The 
husbandmen have several opportunities; and these are brought 
by different persons. If one messenger’s manner of delivering his 
message was unpleasing, another’s would be the opposite. But 
this time they add insult (dripacavres) to violence. Comp. the 
use of drydZewv in Jn. viii. 49; Acts v. 41; Rom.i. 24, ii. 23; 
Jas. ii. 6. The verb is freq. in LXX. 

12. tpaupaticavtes. Worse than detpavres x. atisdoavres, as 
e€eBadov is worse than éfaréoreAav. Comp. Heb. xi. 36-38; 
- Acts vil. 52. 

18. Té wowjow; Peculiar to this account ; as also is the quali- 
fying tows, which occurs nowhere else in N.T., and only once in 
LXX (1 Sam. xxv. 21), where English Versions have “surely.” 
Godet contends for such a meaning here: fourtant, en tout cas, 
certainement. But comp. KA, “Iows. A@. Ov icws, dAX dytws 
® Samovee (Plat. Laws, xii. 965). 

We must remember that it is the d&v@pwzos of ver. 9 who de- 
liberates as to what he shall do, says tows, and expects that his 
son will be well received. All this is the setting of the parable, 
and must not be pressed as referring to God. This man repre- 
sents God, not by his perplexity, but by his long-suffering and 
mercy. fet 

évtpamfjoovtat, In all three: for the meaning see on xviii. 2. This 
form of the fut. is late. In Polyb. and Plut. the verb sometimes has an acc., 
but in class, Grk. a gen., when it means “‘reverence.” Comp. Exod. x. 3; 
Wisd. ii. 10. 

The iddvres of TR. with A R, Vulg. Goth. comes from ver. 14; om. 


SBCDLQ, acdeffilqr, Boh, Arm. The Syriac Versions are divided. 
Syr-Sin. is defective here. 


14, SedoyiLovto mpds GAAjAous. This touch also is peculiar to 
Lk. It perhaps looks back to xix. 47, 48. Nothing is gained by 
taking zpos dAdjAous with A€yovres: Comp. pos éavrovs, which is 
equally amphibolous, ver. 5. 


A Kand Latt. have duedoyloavro, cogitaverunt; and ACQ, Vulg. have 
mpos éavrovs from Mk. xii. 7 for mpds dddj\ovs (§ BD LR, Boh. Arm.) 
For 6 «Anpovépos see Wsctt. on Heb. i. 2 and his detached note on Heb, 
vi. 12, p. 167. 


15. éxBaddvres dméxtewav. This perhaps was intended to re- 
present their turning him out of his inheritance. It may be 
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doubted whether it refers to Jesus “suffering without the gate.” 
Outside the vineyard would be outside Israel rather than outside 
Jerusalem. Moreover in Mk. the heir is killed defore he is cast 
out of his inheritance. It is possible that they regard the vine- 
yard as already made over to the heir, as was often the case in 
ancient law: see on xv. 12. Comp. the case of Naboth: é£iya-yov 
avtov éw THs TéAcws Kal ehiOoBdrAynoav avrov NMOois, Kat daéOavev 
(1 Kings xx. 13). No doubt eéw 7. duaedGvos goes with &xBa- 
Aédvres (iv. 29; Acts vii. 58, which‘is closely parallel), not with 
Q7TEKTELVQY, 

th obv mowjoe. adtots; Not, té ody érotycey; Our Lord in- 
dicates that the parable is not a mere fiction: it is a key to a 
future which depends upon present action. Assuming that the 
heir is killed, what will happen? In Mt. some of the bystanders 
answer the question. They are so interested, and enter so fully 
into the spirit of the narrative, that, witnout seeing the application 
to themselves, they reply xaxots kax@s drohéoet avrovs, See on 
xix. 25, and comp. David’s reply to Nathan’s parable (2 Sam. 
xii. 5, 6). : 

16. édedcetar kat dmohéoer . . . kat 8dce.. Three points: He 
will no longer send but come; will punish the wrong-doers ; will 
transfer their privileges to others. The Jews were familiar with the 
idea of the Gentiles being gathered into the Messianic Kingdom 
(Is. ii. 2; lx. passim; Jer. iii. 17). Yet this was restricted to 
those Gentiles who had taken no part in oppressing Israel, but had 
submitted to Israel; and later Judaism as a rule denied even this 
to the heathen (Charles, Zzoch, xc. 30). Here the Jews are to lose 
what the Gentiles gain. 

&kovoavtes Sé etrav Mi) yévorro. We need not confine this tc 
the Zeop/e and conclude that “the Pharisees had too much warines } 
and self command to have allowed such an exclamation to escape 
from their lips.” The exclamation may not mean more than 
“That is incredible,” or ‘ Away with the thought.” See Lft. on 
Gal. ii. 17 and Sanday on Rom. iii. 4. This is the only instance 
of py yevorro in N.T. outside the Pauline Epp., where it generally 
is used to scout a false inference which might be drawn. Burton, 
§ 176, 177. Here it probably refers to the punishment rather 
than to the sin which brings it,—to droéoea kai dooce rather than 
to améxrewav. 


The expression is rare in the Pauline Epp. except in Rom., where it 
occurs ten times: twice in Gal. and once in 1 Cor. In LXX it is rare, and 
never stands as an independent sentence: Gen. xliv. 7, 173; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx. [xxi.] 3. 


17. éuBdépas adtois. Lk. alone has this touch. Comp. 
xxii. 61 and Elisha’s fixed look on Hazael (2 Kings viii. 11). 
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Ti ody éorty. “If the destruction which I have just foretold is 
not to come ("1% yévouro), how then do you explain this text?” 
The passage is once more (see on ver. 9) from the Hallel Psalms 
(cxviii. 22, 23), where see Perowne. The Rabbis recognized it as 
Messianic: see Schoettg. i. p. 173. In all three Gospels the 
quotation is verbatim as in LXX. For 16 yeypappévoy see on 
xxii. 37, and for dmoSoxipacay see on ix. 22. Perhaps \i®ov is “a 
stone” rather than “ke stone”: the builders may have rejected 
many stones, one of which became xedaAy yovias. But, if the 
Jews used AéOos as a name for the Messiah, as seems to be prob- 
able, “he stone” is better. In Justin Martyr we have Aifos as a 
name for Christ (Z7y. xxxiv. xxxvi.): see on Rom. ix. 33. 


For the attraction of Al@ov to dy see on ili. 19, and for ¢yev7 Cy ele sce On 
xiii. 19. 


Kepadh yovias. Not the key-stone of the arch, but a corner- 
stone uniting two walls; but whether a foundation-stone at the 
base of the corner, or a completing stone at the top of it, is un- 
certain. Comp. Acts iv. 11 and 1 Pet. ii. 7; also dxpoywviatos in 
Eph. ii. 20 and Is. xxviii. 16. Mt. and Mk. quote ver. 23 of Ps. 
cxviii. as well as ver. 22, and Mt. adds the explanation that the 
Kingdom shall be transferred to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. Would Lk. have omitted this reference to the believing 
and loyal Gentiles if he had known it? We conclude that he was 
not familiar with Mt.’s account. See on xix. 46... 

18. was 6 weodv . . . aitév. These words are not in Mk. and 
are of somewhat doubtful authority in Mt. xxi. 44, where they are 
omitted by D 33, or bdeff,, Syr-Sin., Orig. But the charac- 
teristic ma@s is in any case peculiar to Lk. The first half of the 
saying seems to be an adaptation of Is. viii. 14, and the second 
half an adaptation of Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44. Christ is a stumbling- 
block to some (ii. 34), and they suffer heavily for their short- 
sightedness. They not only lose the blessing which is offered, 
but what they reject works their overthrow. 

cuvOhacOycetar. “Shall be shattered”; confringetur (Lat. 
Vet., Beza), conguassabitur (Vulg.), wird zerschellen (Luth.). But 
in Mt. xxi. 44 Vulg. has confringetur. The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T., but the act. is found in LXX (Ps. lvii. 7; Mic. iii. 3), 
and several times as v./. 

ép dv 8 dv wéon. Note the impressive change of construction. 
In the first case the man is the chief agent; in the second the 
stone. And the main thought now is simply A/6os : the metaphor 
of kepady ywvias is dropped. A chief corner-stone would not be 
likely either to trip up a person or to fall on him. 

Aukwjoet adtéy. The rendering “grind to powder,” which all 
English Versions from Tyn. to AV. give (Rhem. “breake to 
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pouder”), follows the comminuet of Vulg. (in Mt. con¢eret), but is 
without authority. Not only in classical authors (Hom. Xen. 
Plut. Lucian,), but also in LXX, it means “to winnow chaff from 
grain,” from Aucpés, “a winnowing fan.” In Ruth iii, 2, Aucud 
tov dAwva tov KpiOdv, and Ecclus. v. 9, wy Atkwa év ravti dvéuo, 
the meaning is indisputable. Hence “to blow away like chaff, 
sweep out of sight or out of existence”: dvaAnpwerar 8¢ adrov 
kavowv kal dmedevoerat, Kal Aukuyoe airov €x TOD TdéroV avTod 
(Job xxvii. 21); cal wdppw adrdv didferar ds xvodv dxvpov Aukpov- 
tov arévavTe avépov (Is. xvii. 13); 6 AuKpuyoas Tov “Iopand ovvage 
avrov (Jer. xxxi. 10); Kal Arkpujow ey waow Tols Cverw tov otKov 
tov “IopaxA, dv tpdrov Atkparar év 73 Aku (Amos ix. g). Dan. 
iil. 44 is important, as being the probable source of the saying: 
there, while in LXX we read wardéei xal davioe, Theodotion has 
Aerruvel Kal Atkuyoe, showing that AKxyjoe=ddavice. Comp. 
Theod. éyévero Goel Kovioptés amd dAwvos Oepwys, Kal eEjpev 7d 
TAHGos Tod mvevparos, Kal Témos ovx etpéfy avrots (Dan. ii. 35). 
“Scatter him as chaff,” therefore, is the meaning. When a heavy 
mass falls, what is pulverized by the blow is scattered by the rush 
of air. The commovet illum of Cod. Palat. (e) looks like an attempt 
to preserve the right idea. 

19. év atti TH dpa. “In that very hour”: Lk.’s usual expression: 
see on x. 7, 21. There is no equivalent to it here in Mt. or Mk. 

éyvwoav yap St. mpds adtous. So also in Mk. xii, 12, while 
Mt. has wepi avrdv. Vulg. has ad zpsos here and ad eos in Mk. 
But zpdés may be either “with a view to, in reference to” (see on 
xii. 41, xviii. 1, 9, xix. 9), or “against” (AV. RV.): comp. Acts 
xxiii. 30. Here, as in Heb. i. 7, 8, Wsctt. prefers the meaning 
“in reference to”: comp. Rom. x. 21; Heb. xi. 18. The nom. 
to éyvwoay is of ypappareis, not 6 Aads, which would require eyva, 
to be unambiguous. In Mt. the nom. to éyvwcav must be the 
hierarchy. And ydp gives the reason, not for e{jryoav, but for 
époByOnoay, as the order of the sentences shows: and this is still 
more clear in Mk. by the change of tense from éfyrovv (see Gould). 
The hierarchy recognize that the parable was directed against 
themselves ; and this made them fear the people, who had heard 
the parable also. 


In class. Grk. pds rua often means ‘‘in reply to,” and hence ‘‘ against,” 
being less strong than xard twos, as adversus than im, Here Beza has 
adversus tpsos and Luther auf sze. 


20-26. The Question about the Tribute. Mt. xxii. 15-22; 
Mk. xii. 13-17. There is no evidence that a night intervened 
between the previous question and this one. The connexion 
between ov. 19 and 20 is close; and ver. 19 took place év avrg 
7H pa with what precedes. The previous question about 
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authority had emanated from the Sanhedrin as a whole. The 
different parties represented in it now act separately and devise 
independent attacks. This one comes from the Pharisees (Mt. 
xxii. 15), who send a group composed of Pharisees and Herodians 
(Mt. xxii. 16; Mk. xii. 13). Neither Lk. nor Jn. mention the 
Herodians. ‘Their alliance with Pharisees is remarkable, for the 
Pharisees detested the Herodian dynasty ; and this is not the first 
instance of such an alliance (Mk. iii. 6). But opponents often 
combine to attack those who are obnoxious to both, 

20. wapatypjoavtes. See on xiv. 1. Both AV. and RV. 
follow Tyn. Cran. Cov. and Gen. in translating “ watched him” , 
but neither indicates by italics that “him” is not in the Greek. 
Wic. and Rhem. have no pronoun, in accordance with Vulg. 
observantes miserunt. It is doubtful whether the pronoun ought 
to be supplied, for zwaparypety without case may mean “to watch 
an opportunity.” See Field and Alford, ad Joc. Mt. has his 
favourite qopev0érres. 


D and some Versions here have doxwpijcavres: so Goth. Aeth. cum 
vecessessent (fil), cum discesséssent (a), recedentes (d), secesserunt et (e). 


eveabérous. ‘Suborned to lie in wait”; lit. “sent down into.” 
In N.T. here only, and in LXX Job xix. 12, xxxi. 9: but classical. 
Comp. Jos. B. J. vi. 5. 2. The dmoxpwopévous shows for what 
purpose they were suborned : they posed as scrupulous persons with 
a difficulty of conscience. In different ways all three accounts call 
attention to their hypocrisy. Meyer quotes, Qui tum, cum maxime 
Jallunt, id agunt ut viri boni videantur (Cic. De Off. i. 13. 41). 

émuAdBwvta. adtod Adyou. “Take Him in His speech”; airod 
depending upon émAaf. and Adyou being epexegetic (De W. Mey. 
Go.): rather than “take hold of His speech,” airod depending 
upon Adyou (Holtz. Hahn). Vulg. has ewm in sermone. So also 
Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen. Rhem. Luth. Comp. éreAdBero pov tis 
atodjs (Job xxx. 18) and émAauBdverat airod ris irvos (Xen. 
Anab., iv. 7.12). Mt. has érws avroy raydevowow ev dAdyw, Mk. 
iva, avtov dypetcwow Ady. Jesus had baffled them with a dilemma 
(ver. 4), and they now prepare a dilemma for Him. Comp. the 
constr. 1n x1x. 4. 

dote mapadoivar . .. Tod tyeudvos. Peculiar to Lk. Quod 
per se non poterant, presidis manibus efficere tentabani, ut veluti 
ipst a morte ejus viderentur immunes (Bede). For déore comp. 
iv. 29; Mt. xxiv. 24. 

Th dpxf kal rH éfoucia +. Hyep. It is an improbable refine- 
ment to press the double article and separate 77 dpyj from rod 
jyeovos: “so as to deliver Him to the Government, and (in 
particular) to the authority of the governor” (Mey. Weiss) ; or, “so 
as to deliver Him to the rule (of the Sanhedrin), and to the 
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authority of the governor ” (Nésg. Hahn). For the combination 
of dpxy with éfovota comp. xii, 11; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. ili. 10; 
Col. 1. 16, i. 15; Tit. iii. 1. See Lft. on Col. i. 16. 


The generic term 7yyeuwy may be used of the emperor (comp. iyyepovla 
iii. 1) or any of his subordinates. In N.T, it is often used of the éalrpomos or 
procurator (Mt. xxvii. 2, 11, 14, etc. 3 Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, xxiv. I, 10, etc.) 
and less definitely of any governor (xxi, 123 1 Pet. ii, 14). Comp. Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 3. 13 and tyyeuovetw ii. 2, iii. a 


21. dpOws Aéyers Kat Si8doxers. The falseness of these fulsome 
compliments in their mouths (oiéapev 67.) stamps this as one of 
the most dastardly of the attacks on Christ. They go on to 
emphasize their flattery by denying the opposite. 

od AapBdvers mpdcwmov. Affreux barbarisme pour des lecteurs 
grecs (Godet). The expression is a Hebraism, which originally 
meant “raise the face,” ¢.e. make the countenance rise by favour- 
able address, rather than “accept the face.” Hence it came to 
mean “regard with favour,” but not necessarily with wadue favour: 
comp. Ps. Ixxxi. 2; Mal. i. 8, 9. But the bad sense gradually pre- 
vailed ; and both here and in Gal. ii. 6 (see Lft.) partiality is 
implied, as in Lev. xix. 15 and Mal. ii. 9. In LXX the common 
phrase is Oavydlew mpdowrov: comp. Jude 16. The compounds 
MpoTwToAnpTTys, Tporwrornpyla, etc., always imply favouritism. 


.Both Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. for ‘‘ way of God” read ‘‘ word of God.” 

22. The édpos (classical and in LXX) or capitation-tax must be dis- 
tinguished from 7é\y, which are indirect taxes. Mt. and Mk, here have 
kiwoov, but in Mk, értxepddauor is a notable v./. 

For jpas (NA BL) TR. has quiv (CD PTAATI). Only here and vi. 
does t&ecrw c. acc. e¢ infin. occur in N.T. Kaloape stands first ae 
emphasis. Usually both dat. and acc. follow Sobvas: i. 74, 77, xii. 32, xvii. 
18; Acts v. 31, vil. 5; Mt. xix. 7, xx. 4, etc. 


28. Katavojoas ... mavoupyiav. Mt. has yvots .. . wovnpiay, 
Mk. cidas . +. vmdxpiow. See on xii. 27 for Lk.’s fondness for 
katavoew InN. T., as in class. Grk., mavoupyia always has a bad 
meaning (1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3; Eph. iv. 14). In 
LXX it may mean “versatility, skill” (Prov. i. 4, viii. 5). 

24, Acigaré por Syvdpiov. Mk. has ¢épere, which implies that 
they had to fetch it. They would not have heathen money on 
their persons. Mt. has ™poarjvey Kay abrd, which implies the same 
thing ; and he calls it 76 véusopa tod Kyvoov, because this poll-tax 
had to be paid in denarii. 


Tt pe wewpdtere (AC D P) is an insertion here from Mt. and Mk. NBL 
omit. See Wright, Synopszs, § 80, p. 73. 


Kaigapos. Probably that of Tiberius. There was no royal 
effigy on Jewish coins : and Roman copper coins, if for circulation in 
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Palestine, had no image on them. It was a base piece of flattery 
on the part of Herod Philip that he placed on his coins the head 
of the emperor, and the denarius used on this occasion may have 
been one of his. It is possible but not probable that it was a 
foreign coin, such as circulated outside Palestine! “Judas of 
Galilee” (Acts v. 37; Jos. Azz xviii. 1. 6, xx. 5. 2) or the 
Gaulonite (Azz. xviii. 1. 1) had denounced the payment of tribute 
to Cesar as treason against Jehovah, the only Lord that Israel 
could acknowledge (a.D. 6): and probably the Galileans who were 
listening to Jesus on this occasion were thoroughly in sympathy. 
But His adversaries had conceded the whole point when they 
aamitted that the coinage was Czesar’s: for even Judaism admitted 
that coinage implies the right of taxatu., and is evidence of the 
government to which submission is due. Ubdicungue numisma 
alicujus regis obtinet, illic incolx regem tstum pro domino agnoscunt 
(Maimon.). See Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. p. 385; Act. of J. WV. p. 
257. Grotius quotes Tiva éye. xapaxtypa rovro to T TpagaapLoy ; 
Tpravod (Arrian. Zfzc7. iv. 5. 17). 


25. Tolvuy dwrd8ore. This s the right order (S BL, Boh. Goth. 
Arm.), contrary to the best us?,e; and hence the correction dmédore rolvue 
(AC PAATI). D, Syr-Sin. und Lat. Vet. omit rolvuy. For rolvuy first in the 
sentence comp. Heb. xiii. 13; Is. iii. 10, v. 13, and contrast 1 Cor. ix. 263 
Wisd, i. 11, viii. 9. The rolvvy (Mk. ofv) marks the sayings as a conclusion 
drawn from the previous admission: “‘ Then render to Czesar,” etc, 


ta Kaicapos Katoapt, This is the answer to the Pharisaic 
portion of His questioners, as 7a tod @eod 7H Oecd to the Herodian. 
The error lay in supposing that Czsar and God were mutually 
exciusive alternatives. Duty to Cesar was part of their duty to 
God, because for purposes of order and government Czesar was 
God’s vicegerent. In Rom. xii. 1, 2 S. Paul insists on the second 
of these principles, in xiii. 1-7 on the first. See detached note at 
the end of Rom. xilii As Judea was an imperial province, its 
taxes would go to the jiscus of the emperor, not to the evarium of 
the senate. 

ta Tod Geo. No one duty is to be understood to the exclusion 
of others, whether offerings in the temple, or penitence, etc. All 
duties owed by man to God are included.? For dodidwju of paying 
what is due comp. vii. 42, X. 35, xii. 59; and see Wsctt. on Heb. 


1Some ‘‘heretic” sent R. Juda an imperial denarius, and he was deciding 
not to accept it, when another Rabbi advised him to accept it and throw it 
into a x before the donor’s feet (Avoda Sara f. 6 quoted by Wetst. on Mt. 
xxi. 21), 

7It may be doubted whether the idea that man bears the image of God 
just as the coin bears the image of Czesar is to be supplied : ‘* Render then the 
coin to Czsar, and give the whole man up to God” (Latham, 4 Service of 
Angels, dD. 50). 
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xii. 11. They had said ddpov Sodvar, as if the tribute was a 
gift. By substituting aa7ddore He indicates that it is a due. 

26. odk tcxuoav . . . évavtiov tod Aaod. Peculiar to Lk., who 
draws special attention to this further victory of Jesus. All three 
record the wonder of His adversaries. 


For the constr. of atrof see on ver. 20. This use of évavrloy is 
common in LXX, but in N.T. is found only here, xxiv. 19; Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 32: comp. @&vav7t i. 8; Acts viii. 21. 

For Oavpafery émf see on ii. 33, and for ovygv see on xviii. 39. 


27-88. The Question of the Sadducees respecting a Woman 
with Seven Husbands. Mt. xxii. 23-33; Mk. xii. 18-27. Mt. 
tells us expressly that this took place év éxelvy rq tjpépa. Lk. 
mentions the Sadducees several times in the Acts (iv. 1, v. 17, 
xxill. 6-8) but here only in his Gospel. Mk. also here only. 
This question was less dangerous than the previous one. It con- 
cerned a matter of exegesis and speculation, not of politics, and 
was doctrinal rather than practical. Like the first two questions, 
it aimed at destroying Christ’s influence with the multitude. 
While the first aimed at inspiring them with distrust, and the 
second at rousing their indignation against Him, this one is calcul- 
ated to excite their ridicule. If Jesus failed to answer it, He and 
His supporters would be placed in a grotesque position. The 
Sadducees were not popular, for the doctrine of the resurrection 
is precious to the majority of mankind, and they would be glad of 
this opportunity of publicly exhibiting the popular doctrine as 
productive of ludicrous results. Josephus says that when Sad- 
ducees became magistrates, they conformed to the views of the 
Pharisees, for otherwise the people would not tolerate them (Azz. 
xviii. 1. 4). 

But the doctrine of the resurrection and of invisible powers (Acts xxiii. 8 ; 
Jos. B. /. ii. 8. 14) was not the main point in dispute between Sadducees and 
Pharisees, but a deduction from the main point. The crucial question was 
whether the oral tradition was binding (Am¢. xiii. 10. 6). The Pharisees con- 
tended that it was equal in authority to the written Law, while the Sadducees 
maintained that everything not written was an open question and might be 
rejected. Apparently the Pharisees were willing to concede that the doctrine 
of the resurrection is not to be found in the written Law; and indeed outside 
the Book of Daniel it is not clearly taught in O.T. What is said in favour of 
it (Job xix. 26; Ps. xvi. 9, 11; Is. xxvi. 19) seems to be balanced by statements 
equally strong on the other side (Ps. vi. 5, Ixxxviii, 10, 11, cxv. 17 3 Eccles. ix. 
4-10; Is, xxxviii. 18, 19). Hence it followed, on Sadducean principles, that the 
doctrine was without authority, and was simply a pious opinion. That the Sad- 
ducees rejected the O.T., with the exception of the Pentateuch, is a mistake of 
Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Jerome, and others; and perhaps arises from 
confusion with the Samaritans. But no Jew regarded the other books as equal 
in authority to the Books of Moses; and hence Jesus, in answering the 
Sadducees, takes His argument from Exodus (Bleek, Jnt. to O.7. § 305, Eng. 
tr. ii, p. 310), The name Zaddovxaios probably comes from Zadok, the best 
attested form of which in many passages of LXX is Zaddovwn (2 Sam. viii, 17 3 
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Neh. iii. 29, x. 21, xi. 11, xiii. 13; Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii, 11): 
but whzch Zadok gave the name to the sect, remains doubtful (Schiirer, Jewish 
People in the T. of J. C. Il. ii. pp. 29-43; Hausrath, MW. 7. Times, i. pp. 
136-150; Pressensé, Le Séécle Apostolique, pp. 87, 88, ed. 1883. For minor 
points of difference between Sadducees and Pharisees, see Kuenen, Keligzon 
of Israel, iii. pp. 234-238; Derenbourg, pp. 132-144). 

27. twes Tdv Lad8ouxatwv ot Aéyovres. The of Aey. may agree 
with zwes, or be an irregular description of rév 3058. In the 
latter case comp. Mk. xii. 40; but the former is better. All 
Sadducees held that the resurrection was not an article of faith, 
but some may have believed that it was true. One might render 
of A€yovres “who were saying” at that moment. 

Aéyovres is the reading of NBCDL 1 33 etc., de Syr-Sin. Syr-Cur. 


Aegypt. Goth. Aeth., which is not discredited because it is also in Mt. 
But Tisch. follows APT AA TI etc. in reading dvrihéyortes. 


*Edv twos adeApds. The quotation gives the substance rather 
than the wording of Deut. xxv. 5; comp. Gen. xxxviii. 8. The 
levirate law is said still to prevail among the Kalmucks and 
other nations in the East. See Morison on Mk. xii. 19. 

29. Extra obv ddedpoit. The. ovv appears to indicate that what - 
is about to be narrated was a consequence of this levirate law. 
But the ovy may be a mere particle of transition. Mt. inserts 
map npuiv, as if they professed to describe what had actually taken 
place. It is said to have been a well-known problem, the recog- 
nized answer to which was, that at the resurrection the woman 
would he the wife of the first brother. This answer Christ might 
have given ; but, while it would have avoided the ridicule to which 
the Sadducees wished to expose Him, it would not have refuted 
their doctrine. D, Syr-Sin. cd ff,1q ins. wap’ jptv here. 

dtexvos. “ Childless” as in ver. 28: comp. ver. 31. All three 
imply that there was neither son nor daughter. And this is laid 
down in the Talmud,—that the deceased brother must have no 
child at all, although Deut. xxv. 5 says simply “have no son” (RV.). 
Some maintained that the levirate law, which to a large extent 
had gone out of use, did not apply to a wedded wite, but only to 
a betrothed woman. The Mishna recommends that the levirate 
law be not observed. 


80. kai 6 Sevtepos. This is the reading of NBDL 157, e, omitting 
AaBev after kal and rv yuvaika cal odros dwéBavev drexvos after 6 devrepos. 
These insertions are found in API’ A A Il, Syr-Sin. Syr-Cur. Vulg. 


81. od KatéAumov téxva Kal dréfavov. The main point is placed 
first, although their death logically precedes. 

33. tivos aitdv yiverar yur; The question is a plausible 
appeal to the rough common sense of the multitude, and is based 
upon the coarse materialistic views of the resurrection which then 
prevailed. 
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84. Jesus begins by removing this erroneous basis and shows 
that the question is futile. The words of viot rod aiévos... 
tuxetv are peculiar to Lk., who omits “ Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Comp. Eph. i. 21. 

85. ot S€ Katagiwhvtes Tod aidvos éxeivou. One might have 
expected simply of viot +. aidvos éx. But the substitution of 
xagiw0évtes corrects the assumption that all the sons of this world 
will enter the Kingdom which begins: with the resurrection. 
Comp. Acts v. 41; 1 Thes. i. 5. Nowhere else does of aiwy 
éxetvos occur in N.T. It means the age beyond the grave regarded 
as an age of bliss and glory. See on Rom. xii. 2. In itself it 
implies resurrection; but, inasmuch as this is the doctrine in 
dispute, the resurrection is specially mentioned. The word évd- 
otacts occurs Zech. iii. 8; Lam. iii. 63; Dan. xi. 20; title of 
Ps. Ixy. But not until 2 Mac. vii. 14, xii, 43 is it used of 
resurrection after death. 

tis ék vexpav. This must be distinguished {" 1. [4] dvdoracis 
[dv] vexpav. The latter is the more compreh.scive term and 
implies that a// the dead are raised (Mt. xxii. 31; Acts xvii. 32, 
ReatleeO, XXIV, 22, -Xxvi, 235 Rom. (i 4; 2 Cor. xv. 12,13, 423 
Heb. vi. 2). Whereas dvdoracis é« vexpév rather implies that 
some from among the dead are raised, while others as yet are not. 
Hence it is used of the resurrection of Christ and of the righteous, 
and is equivalent to the dvdoracis Cwys (Acts 1v. 2; 1 Pet. i. 3: 
comp. Col. i. 18). The dvdoracts vexpov includes the évdoracis 
xptoews as well as the dv. fwys (Jn. v. 29) Comp. xiv. 14; 
1 Thes. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 5,6; and see Lft. on Phil. ili. 11 and 
Mey. on Rom. i. 4. With tke construction comp. tovrov ruxelv 
ovk 7Eu6Onv adrds (Aesch. P. V. 239). 

yopilovrat. Identical in meaning with yapicxoyra: (ver. 34). 


In both verses the simple verb is the right reading. In both places TR. 
follows inferior authorities in reading éx-yap. 


86. o83€ yap dmofavety. The yép means that the abolition of 
death involves the abolition of marriage, the purpose of which is 
to preserve the human race from extinction. 


For 00 (ABDLP 106 157) Tisch. has otré (RQRI'AATI). It 
looks like a correction, 


isdyyedou ydp eto. The adj. occurs here only in bibl. Grk. 
and was probably coined by Lk. on the analogy of icdorepos 
(4 Mac. xvii. 5), icudeAgos, ioddeos, 7.4. Mt. and Mk. have 
ws dyyeAo. Grotius quotes from Hierocles rots icodaipovas Kat 
isayyédous Kal Tois ayavois jpwow spoiovs. “They do not marry, 
because they cannot die; and they cannot die, because they are 
like angels; and they are sons of God, being sons of the resur 
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rection.” In correcting the error of the Sadducees about the 
resurrection Jesus incidentally corrects their scepticism respecting 
Angels (Acts xxiii. 8). See Latham, 4 Service of Angels, pp. 
52-60. 

The connexion of xat viol elow Ocod is uncertain, The repetition of 
elow is rather against the clause being taken with lodyyedou ydp elow. More 
probably it is co-ordinate with ovd¢ dmoGaveiy dtvayrat, It is worth noting 
that both in Job i. 6, ii. 1, and Gen. vi. 2 LXX has not viol but dyyedo 
rod cod. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52; Rev. xxi. 4. But in any case it is the 
immortality of the Angels, not their sexlessness or immateriality, that is the 
point of the argument. For tijs dv. viol dvres see on xxiii. 8, 


87. Having shown that their question ought not to have been 
asked, being based upon a gross misconception of the conditions 
of the future state, Jesus proceeds to answer the objection which 
their question implied, viz. that the doctrine of the resurrectioz 
is inconsistent with the Mosaic Law. On the contrary, Moses 
implies the doctrine. The levirate law is no argument against a 
resurrection ; and the passage here quoted is a strong argument 
in favour of it. 

kat Mwuoys. ‘Even Moses,” who was supposed to be against 
the doctrine (Mey. Weiss, Holtzm.). Less well, etvam Moses, non 
modo prophete (Beng.). Jesus quotes Moses because they had 
done so (ver. 28), not because the Sadducees accepted only the 
Pentateuch (Tert. Orig. Hieron.), which was not the case. 

éujvucev. Not, “hinted,” but “ disclosed, intimated, revealed.” 
Both in class. and bibl. Grk. pyviw is specially used of making 
known what was secret (Acts xxiii. 30; 1 Cor. x. 28; Jn. xi. 57; 
Soph. O. &. 102). 

émt tis Baétov. “In the Bush,” ée. in the portion of Scripture 
known as “the Bush.” In Mk. we have év ri BiBAw Movoéws 
ért tov Barov, where AV. violently transposes émi 7. 8.,— how in 
the bush God spake unto him.” Comp. 2 Sam. i. 18 and Rom. 
xi, 2, The O.T. was divided into sections, which were named 
after something prominent in the contents. Examples are quoted 
from the Talmud. The rhapsodists divided Homer into sections 
and named them on a similar principle. In the Koran the 
chapters are named in this way. But the possibility of the simple 
local meaning here must not be excluded. 


The gender of Bdros varies. Here and Acts vii. 35 it is fem. In Mk. 
and in LXX it is masc. (Exod. iii. 2, 3, 4; Deut. xxxiii. 16). So also in 
Polyb. and Theophr. Several Old Latin texts here read szcut dixit vidi 
ris Jpeg (cfff,ilq), which seems to imply a Greek text ws Aéyer eldov 
» 7 e 


88. The Sadducees based their denial of the resurrection on 
the alleged silence of Scripture and on the incredibility of exist- 
ence after the death of the body (Jos. B. /. ii. 8.14). Christ 
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demolishes their premises by showing that Scripture is not silent, 
but teaches the reality of existence after death! His argument 
has less force against those who admit existence after death, but 
hold that this existence of the soul apart from the body will- 
continue for ever. This, however, was not the error which He 
was combating, and perhaps was not a common view. Yet even 
against this error the argument has force, as Bengel points out. 
Deus non est non entis deus: ipse est deus vivens; ergo ti gut 
deum habent, viveve debent, et qua parte vivere intermiserant, 
reviviscere in perpetuum, But perhaps this is more than is in- 
tended. What is obvious is this:—Dead things may have a 
Creator, a Possessor, a Ruler: only living beings can have a God. 
If Abraham or any of the patriarchs had ceased to exist when he 
died, God would have ceased to be his God. “I am the God of 
Abraham” implies that Abraham still lives. Comp. of 64, rév 
@cdv drofavdvres Ldow TH Od, dorep “ABpadp x. “Ioadx x. “TlaxdB 
(4 Mac. xvi. 25).?_ It is in reference to us that they seem to die: 
in reference to Him zavres Céow. The wévtes need not be re- 
stricted to the three patriarchs: it includes all who are mentioned 
in vv. 35, 36. Mk. adds odd rAavaobe, but the condemnation of 
this doctrinal error is less severe than of the Pharisaic hypocrisy 

89, 40. The Testimony of the Scribes. Some of the Pharisees 
could not refrain from expressing their admiration of the manner 
in which Jesus had vanquished their opponents. That proof of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, which Sadducees had defied 
the Pharisees to find in the Pentateuch, Jesus had produced, and 
in the most convincing manner. The scribes were now persuaded 
that it was useless to ply Jesus with hard questions. Such 
attempts merely gave Him the opportunity of winning victories 
But we learn from Mt. and Mk. that one of them came forward to 
try Him once more (zewpdfwv airév) with a question that was 
much debated, as to which commandment was chief. There is 
nothing to show, however, that there was any snare in the ques- 
tion: the scribe may have wished to try His sagacity on a point 
which was very interesting. That a similar inquiry has been 
narrated elsewhere (x. 25), may be Lk.’s reason for omitting the 
incident here. 


40. ydp. The fact that this was not understood caused it to be altered 
in many texts into 6é. Godet maintains that it ‘‘ has absolutely no sense,” and 





1 Gamaliel is said to have silenced Sadducees by quoting such promises as 
Deut. i. 8, xi. 9. God’s promises must be fulfilled, and these were not fulfilled 
to the patriarchs during their lifetime. Again, if God quickened buried seed, 
how much more His own people (Edersh. “7st. of J. NV. p. 316). 

2The Fourth Book of Maccabees, although written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, was probably written not very long before Christian interpola- 
tions, or conscious imitations of Christian phraseology, are possible (Scbiirer, 
Jewish People in the T. of J. C, I. iii. p. 244). 
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erroneously states that WH. have abandoned it. It is attested by NBL, 33, 
Aegyptt., and gives excellent sense. Some of His opponents praised Him, 
Jor they saw that He was always victorious, and that they must risk no more 
defeats. 


41-44 Jesus in turn asks a Question about David and the 
Messiah. Mt. xxii. 41-46; Mk. xii. 35-37, where see Gould. It 
is yet another opportunity of instructing them, not of vanquishing 
and humiliating them, that is sougaut. The approbation recorded 
in ver. 39 (comp. Mk. xii. 32) gave signs that some of His opponents 
were open to conviction, and might even now recognize the 
Christ. 

41. mpds adrods. The scribes who had expressed admiration 
are perhaps chiefly meant. In any case, “unto them” and not 
‘in reference to them” is the meaning, 

Mas éyouow. Mt. gives of ypayparets as the subject of 
Aéyovow, which does not imply that the scribes had gone away. 
“With what right do teachers say?” This is the usual doctrine; 
but do people consider what it involves in reference to other 
statements P 


42, airds yép. This is the reading of §BLR 1 33, 1, Aegyptt., and 
may be safely preferred to xat a’rés (A D P, Syrr. Vulg. Goth.). Q has xa 
avros yap, 


év BiB@ Vadpadv. See on iii, 4. Mt. has rvevuare and Mk. 
TO Tv. TO Gyiw for BiBAw Vadrpav. The quotation is verbatim the 
same in all three, excepting that Mt. and Mk. have éoxdrw for the 
iwordduov of LXX. and Lk. All three omit the 6 before Kvpwos. 
In the Hebrew we have different words for Lord: “ Jehovah saith 
to my Adonai.” Ps. cx. was always believed to be Messianic, and 
to have been written by David. That it is Messianic is a matter 
of spiritual interpretation ; and, as Jesus here gives this doctrine 
the sanction of His authority, no loyal Christian will consider that 
he is free to question it. The authorship of the Psalm is a 
question of ¢rzvicism; and nothing in the method of Christ’s 
teaching, or in the contents of Scripture generally, warrants us in 
believing that He here frees us from the duty of investigating a 
problem which is capable of being solved by our own industry 
and acuteness. We have no right to expect that Scripture will 
save us from the discipline of patient research by supplying us 
with infallible answers to questions of history, chronology, geology, 
and the like. 


The last word has not yet been spoken as to the authorship of Ps, cx.; but 
it is a mistake to maintain that Jesus has decided the question. There is 
nothing antecedently incredible in the hypothesis that in such matters, as in 
other details of human information, He condescended not to know more than 
His contemporaries, and that He therefore believed what He had been taught 
in the school and in the synagogue (see footnote, p. 124) Nor ought we 
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summarily to dismiss the suggestion that, although He knew that the Psalm 
was ot written by David, He yet abstained from challenging beliefs respect- 
ing matters of fact, because the premature and violent correction of such beliefs 
would have been more harmful to His work than their undisturbed continuance 
would be. In this, as in many things, the correction of erroneous opinion 
might well be left to time. But this suggestion is less satisfactory than the 
other hypothesis. It should be noticed that, while Jesus affirms both the 
inspiration (Mt. Mk.) and the Messianic character (Mt. Mk. Lk.) of Ps. cx., 
yet the argumentative question with which He concludes need not be under- 
stood as asserting that David is the author of it, although it seems to imply 
this, It may mean no more than that the ‘scribes have not fairly faced what 
their own principles involve. Here is a problem, with which they ought to 
be quite familiar, and of which they ought to be able to give a solution. It is 
their position, and not His, that is open to criticism. The question, ‘‘ Why 
callest thou Me good?” appears to serve a similar purpose. It seems to imply 
that Christ is not to be called good in the sense that God is called good (Mk. 
x. 18). But it need mean no more than that the young man who addressed 
: = as ‘*Good Master” ought to reflect as to the significance of such 
guage before making use of it.? 


44, kal mas adtod vids gory; De Wette and Strauss both point 
out that this question must imply either (1) that the Messiah is mot 
the Son of David, or (2) that the inspired Psalmist teaches that the 
Messiah is no mere political deliverer. Strauss, with Schenkel and 
Volkmar, prefers the former alternative.” But it is incredible that, 
even if Jesus were a mere buman teacher, He would thus gratuit- 
ously have contradicted the express utterances of Scripture (2 Sam. 
vii. 8-29 ; Is. ix. 5-7, ‘ki. 1-103 Jer. xxiii. 5-8; Mic. v. 2) and the 
popular belief which was built upon them ; especially as this belief 
was a valuable help to His own work (xviii. 38; Mt. xv. 22, xii. 23, 
xxi. 9). Whereas, those who believe in His Divinity need have 
no difficulty in admitting, that, on a point which was no part of 
His teaching, Jesus might go all His human life without even rais- 
ing the question as to the truth of what was authoritatively taught 
about the authorship of this or that portion of Scripture. 

45-47. The Condemnation of the Scribes. Like Mk. xii. 
38-40, this seems to be a summary of the terrible indictment of 


1«¢Tf I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them 
out?” (Lk. xi. 19) is possibly a similar case. It need not imply that Jewish 
exorcists had succeeded in casting out demons, but only that they were credited 
with no diabolical witchcraft in making the attempt. The question may mean 
no more than “ Judge Me on the same principles as you judge your own 
exorcists.” See Wright ad loc. and xvi. 19. 

On Ps. cx. see Gore, Bampton Lectures, 1891, Lect. vii. sub fin. and 
note 55; Driver, Zz. to Lit. of O.T. p. 362 and note; Perowne, Psalms, ii. 

. 302, with the remarks of Thirlwall there quoted; Meyer on Mt. xxii. 43; 
Weiss on Mt. xxii. 43 with note; Bishop Mylne, /xzdan Ch. Quar. Rev, Oct. 
1892, p. 486; Schwartzkopff, Konnte Jesus trren? 1896, pp. 21-36. 

2 Latham is of the same opinion from a different point of view. He thinks 
that Jesus repudiated the title ‘‘ Son of David,” as implying that the Redeemer 
of the world was a Jewzsk Messiah, with a title based on legitimacy and 
genealogy (Pastor Pastorum, p. 415). 
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the hierarchy given at length in Mt. xxiii Lk. perhaps did not 
know the longer report preserved by Mt. As he had already given 
an account of a similar discourse (xi. 39-52), there was the less 
need to give a full report here. 

45. *Axovovtos 5é mavtés Tod Kaos. It is in the hearing of the 
multitude who had just been witnesses of the contest, in which the 

scribes had been so signally defeated, that Jesus utters His final 
~ condemnation of them. Comp. the similar condemnation xii. 1, 
where as here we have zpooéxere azéd, and see notes there. Comp. 
also the somewhat parallel passage in Ezek. xxii. 25: dpadlovtes 
dpmdypara, Yuxas kateoOlovres év Suvacreig, Kai Tyas AapPdvovres 
kal ai yjpai ov exAnbivOnoay év péow cov. 

46. nepitatetv év otodais. Mk. also has this Hellenized ex- 
pression for zAarivovow ta pvdAaktypia airady (Mt. xxiii. 5). The 
saying from doracpods ev tats dyopais to Tots deirvors is in all three 
accounts. Comp. xiv. 7, and see Wetst. on Mt. xxiii. 6, 7. 


Salmon quotes AV. of this and of Mk. xii. 38 in illustration of the variety 
which independent translation is sure to produce. Here, ‘‘ /ove to go in long 
clothing, and love salutatcons in the market places and the chzef seats in the 
synagogues, and the #pfermost rooms at feasts, which for a re¢tence make long 
prayers.” In Mark, ‘‘ desire, walk, robes, greetings, markets, highest, chief, 
show” for the words in italics, the Greek in all cases being the same. 

Tv OeAévTwv wepiTaterv. This constr. of #é\w = “like, love” ¢. njin. 
occurs only here and Mk. xii. 38. It is peshaps an extension of the 
Hebraistic 6é\w tiva or Tt = ‘take delight in,” and in Mk. xii. 38 an acc. is 
coupled with the infin. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 43, ix. 13, xii. 7; Heb. x. 5, 8. 
But Lk. separates the acc. from @e\évTwy by inserting the more usual 
grotvrwy, Win. liv. 4, p. 587. What follows is common to all three 
accounts. See on xi, 43 and xiv. 7. 


47. ot kateoBiovow Tas oiklas tHv xnpov. Comp. Mk. xii. 40; 
but this item in the condemnation is not found in the true text of 
Mt. xxiii. Probably wealthy widows are chiefly meant. They de- 
voured widows’ houses by accepting hospitality and rich presents 
from pious and weak women. Sexus muliebris ut ad superstitionem 
pronior ita magis patet ad eas fraudes (Grot.). They would find 
widows a specially easy prey, and their taking advantage of the 
defenceless aggravated their guilt. C’étatent des Tartuffes de 
Pépogue (Godet). Josephus says of the Pharisees ofs irjxto 4 
yovatxwviris (Ant. xvii. 2. 4). Comp. the cases of Fulvia (xviii. 3. 5) 
and of Helene (xx. 2. 5) as instances of devout and benevolent 
women. The wife of Pheroras, brother of Herod the Great, paid 
the fines of thousands of Pharisees who had been fined for refusing 
to swear loyalty to Czesar (xvii. 2. 4). The Talmud gives evidence 
of the plundering of widows. Jnter plagas que a Pharisexis pro- 
veniunt hee etiam est. Est gut consultat cum orphanis, ut alimenta 
vidue eripiat (Sota Hieros. f. 20. 1, Schoettg. i. 199) Of a 
plundered widow R. Eleazar says, Plaga Pharisexorum tetigit illam. 
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Ajpovrat twepisodtepov Kpipa. The “more abundant” may be 
understood in two ways: (1) in proportion to the high estimation 
in which they were held in this world; or (2) in proportion to the 
hypocrisy which makes a trade of religion (Gould). Qui male 
agit, gudicatur. Qui bono abutitur ad malum ornandum, magis 
judicatur (Beng.). For djpopuat xpipa comp. Rom. xiii. 2; Jas. 
iii. 1; and for mepicadtepov see on vii. 26. 

XXI. 1-4. The Widow’s Mites. Mk. xii. 41-44. The incident 
is not recorded by Mt. The saying respecting “ widows’ houses” 
might lead to the preservation of this narrative. Mk. and Lk. give 
both, Mt. neither. 

1. *AvaBAdpas. Mk. has xaficas. The long discussions had 
wearied Him, and He had been sitting with downcast or closed 
eyes. 

eidey tods Bdddovtas ... mAoucious. Either, “He saw the 
rich who were casting,” etc. Or, “‘ He saw those who were casting 
. . rich people.” The former is better. In either case the im- 
perf. part. expresses what was continually going on: widit eos qui 
mitiebant munera sua in gazophylacium divites (Vulg.). 

7d yalopuddkov. We are not sure that there was a separate 
building called the Treasury. But the thirteen trumpet-mouthed 
boxes which stood in the spacious Court of the Women appear 
to have been known as the Treasury. These Skhofaroth or 
“trumpets” were each of them inscribed with the purpose to 
which the money put into them was to be devoted. See Edersh. 
The Temple, p. 26. Besides these there was the strong-room whither 
their contents were taken from time to time. ‘This, however, 
cannot be meant here. Comp. Jn. viii. 20. 


Both in LXX and in Josephus we find sometimes 7a yatoduAd«ea (Neh. 
x. 38, xiii.9; B. J. v. 5. 2, vi. 5. 2), sometimes 7d yafopuAd«iov (2 Kings 
xxiii. I1; I Mac. xiv. 29; Azt. xix. 6, 1): and we cannot say that there is 
any difference of meaning. 


2. mwevixypdv. Exod. xxii. 25; Prov. xxvili. 15, xxix. 7; but 
nowhere else in N.T. Vulg. and 1 have sauperculam: see also 
Vulg. of Is. Ixvi. 2. Note the reva. 

hewrTa SUo. See on xii. 59. The exact amount would not be 
visible from a distance. Jesus knew this, as He knew that it was 
all that she had, supernaturally. It was not lawful to offer less than 
two perutahs or mites. This was therefore the smallest offering 
ever made by anyone; so that Bengel’s remark on the two mites 
is out of place: guorum unum vidua retinere potuit, She could 
have kept doth. 

8. *Ad\nPas A€yw Spiv. Introduces something contrary to the 
usual view. Here, as in ix. 27 and xii. 44, Lk. has aAn6ds, 
where Mk. or Mt. has dv. 
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mrelov mdvtwv, Von modo proportione geometrita, sed animo, 
guem spectabat Dominus (Beng.). 
For reiov (ABI A AI), which is supported by mAcov (8), Tisch. prefers 


adelw (DQ X), which is supported by wAclova (L). Orig. has m)etov several 
times. 


4. ndvres yap obto. Pointing to those of them who were still 
in sight. 

cis Ta SHpa, “ Unto the gifts,” which were already in the 
boxes. 

ék Tod Sotepypatos. Comp. 2.Cor. viii. 14, xi. 9; Judg. xix. 20; 
Ps. xxxiii. 10. Whereas they had more than they needed for their 
wants, she had less: they had a surplus, and she a deficit, Yet 
out of this deficient store she gave,—gave all she had. 


The Latin Versions vary much in rendering both expressions: de exuper- 
antia (s), de eo quod superfuit zllis (e), de quo super zllis furt (a), ex eo quod 
abundavit lls (f), ex abundanti (Vulg.): de exiguztate sua (a), de tnopia sua 
(er), de minimo suo (d), ex eo quod deest lid (f Vulg.). 


mdvta tov Biov. All that she had to support her at that time: 
comp. Vili. 43, xv. 12, 30; Cant. viii. 7; Soph. PA7z. 933, 1283. 

5-36. The destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem fore- 
told. Mt. xxiv. 1-36; Mk. xiii. 1-32. The section falls into 
three divisions: the Occasion of the Prophecy (5-7), the Prophecy 
(8-28), the Exhortation to Vigilance based on the Parable of the 
Fig Tree (29-36). Edersheim has shown in detail how different 
contemporary Jewish opinion respecting the end of the world was 
from what is contained in this prediction, and therefore how unten- 
able is the hypothesis that we have here only a reflexion of ordinary 
Jewish tradition (Z. & T. ii. pp. 434-445). 

5-7. Lk. gives no indication of time or place. Mk. and Mt. 
tell us that it was as Jesus was leaving the precincts that the remark 
of the disciples was made. The discourse as to the comparative 
merits of the offerings made in the Temple would easily lead on to 
thoughts respecting the imagnificence of the temple itself and of 
the votive gifts which it received. 

5. tiwwv deydvrwv, Mt. and Mk. tell us that these were 
disciples. 


Here again Cod. Bezae has a reproduction of the gen. abs. in Latin, 
quorundam dicentium: comp. ver. 26. 


AiBous Kadots. Some of the stones of the substructure were 
enormous. The columns of the cloister or portico were monoliths 
of marble over forty feet high. See Josephus, whose account 
should be read in full (2. _/. v. 5), Tacitus (Ast. v. 12), Milman 
(Hist. of the Jews, ii. bk. xvi. p. 332), Edersheim (Zempile, p. 21), 
Renan (V de/. p. 210). “It is almost impossible to realise the 
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effect which would be produced by a building longer and higher 
than York Cathedral, standing on a solid mass of masonry almost 
equal in height to the tallest of our church spires” (Wilson, Recovery 
of Jerusalem, p. 9). 

évabyjpacw. Mt. and Mk. say nothing about the rich offerings, 
which were many and various, from princes and private individuals 
(2 Mac. iii. 2-7): e.g. the golden vine of Herod, with bunches as 
tall asa man (Jos. B. /. v. 5. 43; Anz. xv. 11. 3: comp. xvil. 6. 3, 
XVili. 3. 5, xix. 6. 1). L//ic cmmense:-opulentie templum (Tact. His¢. 
v. 8. 1). For dva0yya comp. 2 Mac. ix. 16; 3 Mac. iil. 17; Hat. 
i, 183. 6. Here only in N.T. 


On the relation between avdOnua and dvdéeua see Ellicott and Lft. on 
Gal. i. 8; Trench, Syz. v. ; Cremer, Lex. p. 547. In MSS. the two words 
are often ‘confounded. Mere 8 ADX have dva0éuacw, which Tisch. adopts. 

6. TattTa & Yewpetre, Mom. pendens: comp. Mt. x. 14, xii. 363 Jn. 
vi. 39, vii. 38, xv. 2, xvii. 2; Acts vii. 40. 

éhevoovTar Tpépar. “ Days will come”: no article. Comp. v. 35, 
xvii. 22, xix. 43, xxiii, 29. 


03k deOycerat AiOos emt ALO. A strange prediction to those 
who had been expecting that the Messianic Kingdom would imme- 
diately begin, and that Jerusalem would be the centre of it. 
Respecting the completeness ofthe fulfilment of this prediction see 
Stanley, Sm. & Fal. p. 183; Robinson, Fes. 7m Pal. i. p. 295. 

7. Just as Lk. omits the fact that the remark about the glorious 
buildings was made as Jesus was leaving the temple (ver. 5), so he 
omits the fact that this question was asked while Jesus was sitting 
on the Mount of Olives. Mt. knows that it was “the disciples” 
who asked ; but the interpreter of Peter knows that Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew were the enquirers. Both state that the question 
was asked kar’ idéav. 

aéte otv Taira éotar; They accept the prediction without 
question, and ask as to the date, respecting which Christ gives 
them no answer: comp. xiil. 23, 24, xvil. 20. Perhaps they con- 
sidered that this temple was to be destroyed to make room for 
one more worthy of the Kingdom. Their second question, ti 76 
onpeiov, shows that they expect to live to see the preparatory 
catastrophe. 

8-28. The Prophecy. The Troubles which will follow the 
Departure of Christ—False Christs, Wars, Persecutions (8-109). 
The Destruction of Jerusalem (20-24). The Signs of the Return 
of the Son of Man (25-28). The record of the prediction in Mt. 
and Mk. is similarly arranged. But in all three records the out- 
lines of the two main events, with their signs, cannot always. be 
disentangled. Some of the utterances clearly point to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; others equally clearly to the Return of the 
Christ. But there are some which might apply to either or both ; 
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and we, who stand between the two, cannot be sure which one, if 
only one, is intended. In its application to the lives of the hearers 
each event taught a similar truth, and conveyed a similar warning ; 
and therefore a clearly cut distinction between them was as little 
needed as an exact statement of date. Some of the early com- 
mentators held that the whole of the prophecy refers to the end of 
the world without including the fall of Jerusalem. 

8. mAavnOijte. “Be led astray.” The verb is used nowhere 
else in Lk. It implies no mere mistake, but fundamental departure 
from the truth: Jn. vii. 47; 1 Jn. i. 8, ii, 26, iil. 7; Rev. ii. 20, 
xil. 9, xx. 3-10, etc. ‘“‘Deceive” (AV.) would rather be dzardy 
(Jas. i. 26: comp. 1 Cor. iii. 18; Gal. vi. 3). 

émt TO dvdpatt pou. Christ’s name will be the daszs of their 
claim. We know of no false Messiahs between the Ascension and 
the fall of Jerusalem. Theudas (Acts v. 36), Simon Magus (Acts 
viii. 9), the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 38) do not seem to have come 
forward as Messiahs. Dositheus, Simon Magus, and Menander 
might be counted among the “many antichrists” of 1 Jn. ii. 18, 
but not as false Christs. We seem, therefore, at the outset to have 
a sign which refers rather to Christ’s return than to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

9. dkatactacias. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Cor. vi. 5, xii. 20; 
Jas. ili. 16; Prov. xxvi. 28; Tob. iv. 13. In Josephus we have 
abundant evidence of such things. ‘Tacitus says of this period— 
opimum casibus, atrox prelits, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
sevum. Quatuor Principes ferro interemptt. Trina bella civilia, 
plura externa ac plerumque permixta (Hist. i. 2. 1).—wronbirte. 
Only here and xxiv. 37: Mt. and Mk. have Opociode. 

Set. It is so ordered by God: comp. xiii. 33, xvii. 25, xix. 5, 
XxIv. 7, 26, 44, 46. 

otk ei0éws. First, with emphasis: “Not immediately is the 
end.” For “by-and-by” as a translation of ed@éws see on xvii. 7. 
By 18 réAos is not meant 16 réAos ddivwv (comp. Mt. xxiv. 8), but 
mavtwv 70 Tédos (1 Pet. iv. 7), the end of the world and the coming 
of the Son of Man. 

10. Téte édeyev abtots. A new introduction to mark a solemn 
utterance. The tore with edeyey is unusual; but that does not 
make the combination of rére with éyepOyoerat (Beza, Casaubon, 
Hahn) probable. 


D, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. ade ff, {lr omit the words, 


éyepOycetat €Ovos cv vos. Only here and in the parallels is 
this use of éyeipeo('ar <a’ twa found in N.T. Comp. émeyep6i- 
govrat Aiyvario éx” Aiyumtious . . . [éreyepOyjoerar] wédus ext rod 
Kal vouos emt vopov (Is. xix. 2). 


11. After describing the general political disturbances which 
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shall precede the end, Jesus mentions four disturbances of nature 
which shall also form a prelude: earthquakes, famines, pestilences, 
and terrible phenomena in the heaven. Lk. alone mentions the 
Notpot (elsewhere in a metaphorical sense: Acts xxiv. 5; Prov. 
xxi. 24; Ps. i. 1; 1 Mac. xv. 21). Lk. alone also mentions the 
poBnOpa re kal onpueia. On the prodigies which preceded the 
capture of Jerusalem see Jos. B. /. vi. 5. 3; Tac. Hist. v. 13. 


According to the better text (§ BL, Aegyptt. Arm. Aeth.) xara rémovus 
belongs to Aowwol Kal Arwol, not (as in Mk.) to cetcuol peyddor (A D, Latt.). 
Syr-Sin. has ‘‘in divers places” with both. Many authorities (§ ADL, de 
Boh.) have Awol x. Aoiwol. For the faronomasza comp. fwhv kal mvojy (Acts 
XVli. 25)3 ywwoners & dvaywwoKes (Acts vill. 30); uabey dd’ dy érabey 
(Heb. v. 8); dvaluny in ’Ovjotwos (Philem. 20); tives Tov KAddwy éFexddo- 
@ncav (Rom. xi, 17). Some Latin, Syriac, and Aethiopic authorities here 
insert e¢ hzemes tempestates, ‘‘ probably from an extraneous source written or 
oral” (WH. ii. App. p. 63). Comp. the addition of kal rapaxal in Mt. 
xiii. 8. And as Beds the terrors generally comp. 4 Esdr. v. 4-10. 


12-19. Calamities specially affecting the Disciples; Persecu- 
tion and Treachery. While Lk. and Mk. emphasize the persecu- 
tion that will come from the Jews, Mt. seems almost to confine it 
to the Gentiles (but see Mt. x. 17-19). Jn. also records that 
Christ foretold persecution (xv. 18-21), and in particular from the 
Jews (xvi. 2, 3). The Acts may supply abundant illustrations. 
Note that Lk. has nothing about “the Gospel being preached ¢o 
all the nations” (Mk. xiii. 10; Mt. xxiv. 14). Would he have 
omitted this, if either of those documents was before him ? 

12. mpd S€ tovrwy. The prep. is certainly used of time, and 
not of superiority in magnitude. Persecutions are among the first 
things to be expected. The tendency of Mt. to slur the misdeeds 
of the Jews is conspicuous here. While Lk. mentions tas ovva- 
yoyds and Mk. adds ovvédpia, Mt. has the vague term OAdpu. 

13. daoByjcetar bpiv cis paptipiov. ‘The result to you will be 
that your sufferings will be for a testimony.” A testimony to 
what? Not to the zznocence of the persecuted, which is not the 
point: and they were commonly condemned as guilty. Possibly 
to their loyalty: comp. Phil. i. 19. More probably to the truth of 
the Gospel, For the verb comp. Job xiii. 16; 2 Mac. ix. 24. 

14, mpopeheray. The regular word for conning over a speech: 
here only in N.T. Mk. has the less classical tpopepimvdy, Comp. 
X. 19, 20, and see on xii. 11. Hahn would make the word mean 
anxiety about the resw/t of the defence. 

15. éy ydép. With emphasis: “all of that will be JZ care.” 
In the parallel assurances in Mt. x. 20 and Mk. xiii. 11 it is the help 
of the Holy Spirit that is promised. In form this verse is peculiar 
to Lk. By oréua is meant the power of speech; by co¢ia the 
choice of matter and form. Comp. éyo dvolgw 7d ordéua gov 
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(Exod. iv. 12), and d€dwxa rots Adyous pou els 76 ordpa cov (Jer. 
i179), 

Woes This refers to codia (Acts vi. 10) as dvreurety to 
otéua. Their opponents will find no words in which to answer, 
and will be unable to refute what the disciples have advanced. Vos 
ad certamen acceditis, sed ego prxlior. Vos verba editis, sed ego sum 
gui loguor (Bede). Quid sapientius et incontradicibilius confessione 
simplici et exserta in martyris nomine cum Deo invalescentis (Tert. 
Adv. Mare. iv. 39. 20). Holtzmann would have it that these 
verses (12-15) are the composition of the Evangelist with definite 
reference to the sufferings of S. Paul and S. Stephen. 

16. kal bd yoréwy. “ Lven by parents” (RV.) rather than 
“doth by parents” (AV.). Cov. also has “even.” Comp. xii. 52, 
53; Mt. x. 35 for similar predictions of discord in families to be 
produced by the Gospel. 

Oavatdécovow. This verb is in all three accounts. It cannot 
be watered down to mean “put in danger of death” (Volkmar) : 
ver. 18 does not require this evasion. Comp. é& atraév daoxrevette 
<al oravpwoere (Mt. xxiii. 34) and && airdv droxrevotow (Lk. 
xi. 49). Here é€ Spay naturally means “some of you Apostles.” 
Three of the four who heard these words—James, Peter, and 
Andrew—suffered a martyr’s death. 

17. kal écecOe picodpevor. This verse is found in the same 
form in all three, excepting that Mt. inserts tov €6vay after ravtwv, 
which is in harmony with his omitting synagogues as centres of 
persecution (xxiv. 9). For the paraphrastic future see on i. 20. 

“18. kat Opié... od ph dawédnta. Peculiar to Lk. This 
proverbial expression of great security must here be understood 
spiritually ; for it has just been declared (ver. 16) that some wid/ 
be put to death. “Your souls will be absolutely safe; your 
eternal welfare shall in nowise suffer” (Mey. Weiss, Nosg.). Jn. 
x. 28 is in substance closely parallel. This is more satisfactory 
than to take it literally and supply sexe premio, ante tempus 
(Beng.) ; or supply from Mt. x. 29 dvev tod watpos éudy (Hahn). 
The proverb is used of physical preservation, Acts xxvii. 34; 
1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 Kings i. 52. 

19. év +f broporf, budv. “In your endurance” of suffering 
without giving way; whereas paxpofyuta is patience of injuries 
without paying back. See Trench, Syz. liii.; Lft. on Col. i. 11, 
iii. 12; Wsctt. on Heb. vi. 12. The Latin-Versions often confuse 
the two words. 


Here we have patientia (ef ff,iqrs Vulg.), solerantia (a), sufferentea (d). 
These three translations are found also viii. 15. In no other Gospel does 
brouov7y occur ; and in no Gospel does paxpobuula occur, 


kTyoeabe Tas Puxds Snadv, “Ye shall win your souls,” uu “ your 
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lives.” This confirms the interpretation given above of ver. 18. 
There the loss of eternal salvation is spoken of as death. Here 
the gaining of it is called winning one’s life. See on ix. 25 and 
xvii. 33. In Mt. (xxiv. 13, x. 22) and Mk. (xiii. 13) this saying is 
represented by “He that endureth (tomeivas) to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” Neither Lk. nor Jn. use tropxévey in this 
sense. 


The reading is uncertain as regards the verb, A B some cursives, Latt. 
Syrr. Arm. Aeth. and best MSS. of Boh,, Tert. Orig. support xrijoec6e, 
which is adopted by Treg. WH. RV. and Weiss; whileX DL RXTA etc., 
some MSS. of Boh., Const-Apost. Bas. support xrijoace, which is adopted 
by Tisch. Neither reading justifies ‘‘ Aossess your souls,” a meaning confined 
to the perf. Cov. has ‘‘ holde fast”; but nearly all others have ‘* possess,” 
fallowing in verb, though not in tense, the fossededbztes of Vulg. Other Lat. 
texts have adguzretzs (c ff,1) or adguzrzte (di). See last note on xviii. 12. 


20-24. The Destruction of Jerusalem. 

20. kuxdoupéevyy. “‘ Being compassed”: when the process was 
completed it would be too late; comp. Heb. xi. 30. No English 
Version preserves this distinction: but Vulg. has wideriti’s circum- 
dari, not circumdatam (ae). Instead of this Mt. and Mk. have 
‘the abomination of desolation,” etc. 

4) épjpwors. The word is freq. in LXX, but in N.T. occurs 
only here and the parallels. The disciples had been expecting an 
immediate glorification of Jerusalem as the seat of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It is the desolation of Jerusalem that is really near at 
hand. 

21. rote . . . ta Spy. Verbatim the same in all three. What 
follows, to the end of ver. 22, is peculiar to Lk. By “the moun- 
tains” is meant the mountainous parts of Judza: but év pécow 
attis (see on viii. 7) refers, like eis atrj#v, not to Judea, but to 
Jerusalem. 

xaépas. ‘“Land-estates” (xii. 16), “country” as opposed to 
the town. See Blass on Acts viii. 1. The Jews who fled from 
the country into Jerusalem for safety greatly increased the miseries 
of the siege. It is probably to this prophecy that Eusebius refers 
when he speaks of “the people of the Church in Jerusalem being 
commanded to leave and dwell in a city of Perzea called Pella, in 
accordance with a certain oracle which was uttered before the war 
to the approved men there by way of revelation” (47 £. iii. 5. 3). 
The flight to Pella 7//wstrates the prophecy; but we need not 
confine so general a warning to a single incident. It is important 
to note that the wording of the warning as recorded here has not 
been altered to suit this incident. Marcion omitted vz. 18, 21, 22. 


Vulg. and Lat. Vet. are misleading in translating év rats xwpas zx 
regionibus. The Frag. Ambrcsiana (s) give more rightly 77 agris, See Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts, ii. p. 88. 


rye 
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22. fyepar exSixijcews. Comp. LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 ; Hos. 
ix. 7; Ecclus. v. 9. In what follows note the characteristic con- 
struction, and verb, and adjective. There is an abundance of 
such utterances throughout the O.T. Lev. xxvi. 31-33; Deut. 
xxviii. 49-57; 1 Kings ix. 6-9; Mic. iii. 12; Zech. xi. 6; Dan. 
ix. 26, 27. The famous passage in Eus. 7. £. ii. 23. 20 should 
be compared, in which (like Origen before him) he quotes as from 
Josephus words which are in no MS. of Josephus which is extant: 
“These things happened to the Jews to avenge (xar’ éxd/kyow) 
James the Just, who was a brother of Jesus, that is called the 
Christ. For the Jews slew him, although he was a very just man.” 

23. otal... tpépas. Verbatim the same in all three. For 
évdyxn Mt. and Mk. have @dtfs. In Job xv. 24 we have dvdyxy 
kat OAdus: comp. Job vii. 11, xviii. 14, xx. 22. In class, Grk. 
dvdyxy rarely means “ distress,” a meaning common in bibl. Grk. 
(x Cor, vii. 26; 1 Thes. iii.°73 2 Cor. vi. 4, xi. 103) Ps..evi 6, 12; 
19, 28; Ps. Sol. v. 8). See small print on ver. 25. The meaning 
of émi tis ys is determined by 1$ had rtodrw, The latter 
means the Jews, and therefore the former means Palestine (AV. 
RV.) and not the earth (Weiss). For the Divine épy7 comp. 
1 Mac. i. 64, ii. 49; 2 Mac. v. 20; Ps. SoZ ii. 26, xvii. 14. The 
épyy is provoked by the people gui tantam gratiam celestem 
spreverit (Beng.). 

24. kal wecoivrat otduat. paxatpns. This verse and the last 
words of ver. 22 are peculiar to Lk. Note the characteristic 
adavta, paraphrastic future, and dypt. The often repeated asser- 
tion of Josephus, that 1,100,000 perished in the siege and 97,000 
were carried into captivity (B. /. vi. 9. 3) is quite incredible: they 
could not have found standing-ground within the walls. The 
sexcenta millia of Tacitus (/isz. v. 13. 4), if taken literally, is far 
too many for the number of those besieged: but sexcenti need 
not mean more than “very many.” Perhaps 70,000 is an ample 
estimate. 


The phrase é» oréuart maxalpas occurs Gen. xxxiv. 26; Jos. x. 28; év 
orépare Silas Jos. vi. 21, vili. 245; €v orduare Eldous, Jos. x. 30, 32, 35, 
37, 39. The plur. créuara paxalpys is found Heb. xi. 34. In the best MSS. 
substantives in -pa form gen. and dat. in -pys and -py (WH. ii. App. p. 156). 


gota twatoupevy. See oni. 20, and see also Burton, § 71. Plus 
sonat quam matnOyoero. (Beng.): it expresses the permanent con- 
dition, 4a domination écrasante (Godet). Comp. the LXX of 
Zech. xii. 3, Ojcopor tiv ‘Tepovoadijp AiGov Katararobpevov mao 
tots é0veowv.! Jerusalem has more often been under the feet of 


1 This use of raréw, ‘‘I tread,” as =xarararéw, ‘‘I trample on,” is classical: 
Plat. Phedr. 248 A; Soph. 47. 1146; Ant. 745; Aristoph. Vesp, 377. The 
meaning is certainly not ‘shall be inhabited by” (Hahn), as in Is, xlii. 5. 
Com Heys ah 23 Ps. Sol, vii. 2, ii. 2. 
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Gentiles than in the hands of Christians. Romans, Saracens, 
Persians, and Turks have all trampled upon her in turn. 


The Latin Versions vary much: erz¢ calcata (d 6), ertt incalcata (e), erdt 
tn concalcationem (a), concalcabitur (r), calcabitur (Vulg.). 


é& xpos. See on i. 20: dxpus of is possibly correct Rom. xi. 25; 
Heb. iii. 13. j 

katpot €0vav, As stated already, the whole of this verse is 
peculiar to Lk., and some have supposed that the last part of it is 
an addition made by him. It is not necessary to charge him with 
any such licence; although it is possible that oral tradition has 
here, as elsewhere, paraphrased and condensed what was said. 
The “seasons of the Gentiles” or “opportunities of the Gentiles” 
cannot be interpreted with certainty. Either (1) Seasons for 
executing the Divine judgments ; or (2) for lording it over Israel ; 
or (3) for existing as Gentiles; or (4) for themselves becoming 
subject to Divine judgments; or (5) Opportunities of turning to 
God ; or (6) of possessing the privileges which the Jews had for- 
feited. The first and last are best, and they are not mutually 
exclusive. Comp. dxpt of 76 rArjpwpa tadv eOvady eicéAOn (Rom, 
xi. 25), where the whole section is a comment on the promise 
that the punishment of Israel has a limit. The plur. xa:pot corre- 
sponds with the plur. é6vy: each nation has its xarpés: but comp. 
€ws tANpwOdow xKatpol Tod aidvos (Tob. xiv. 5), where the whole 
passage should be compared with this. 

25-28. The Signs of the Second Advent. Lk. here omits 
what is said about shortening the days and the appearance of 
impostors (Mt. xxiv. 22-26; Mk. xiii. 20-23). On the latter 
subject he has already recorded a warning (xvii. 23, 24). 

25. év jhiw kK oedhvyn K.. dotpors, “In sun and moon and 
stars.” In Mt. and Mk. the three words have the article. All 
English Versions prior to RV. wrongly insert the article here, Cov. 
with “sun,” the rest with all three words. Similar language is 
common in the Prophets: Is. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 10, 
iii. 15: comp. Is. xxxiv. 4; Hag. ii. 6, 21, etc. Such expressions 
indicate the perplexity and distress caused by violent changes: 
the very sources of light are cut off. To what extent they are to 
be understood literally cannot be determined: but it is quite out 
of place to introduce here the thought of Christ as the sun and the 
Church as the moon, as do Ambr. and Wordsw. ad Joc. (Migne, 
xv. 1813). The remainder of this verse and most of the next are 
peculiar to Lk. 


ovvexy occurs only here and 2 Cor. ii. 4 in N.T.; but comp. viii. 45, 
xi. 43, xii 50. In LXX it is found Judg. ii. 3; Job xxx. 3; Jer. lii. 5; 
Mic. v. 1. In Vulg. Jerome carelessly uses pressura both for svvox} here 
and for dvdy«y in ver. 23; although Lat. Vet. distinguishes, with conpressia 
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(a), conflictio (a), conclusio (e), or occursus (f) for ovvox}, and mecessctas 
(ader) or pressura (f) for dvayxn. See small print on xix. 43. 


év dmopia jxois. All English Versions prior to RV. go astray 
here, but Wic. and Rhem. less than the rest, owing to the Vulgate: 
in terris pressura gentium pre confusione sonitus maris et fluctuum. 
Tertullian is better: 2” terra angustias nationum obstupescentium 
velut a sonitu maris fluctuantis (Adv. Mare. iv. 39). It is the 
nations who are “2” perplexity a¢ the resounding of sea and 
surge.” Figurative language of this kind is common in the 
Prophets: Is. xxviii. 2, xxix. 6, xxx. 30; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. 
xlii. 7, xv. 7, Ixxxviii. 7. See Stanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 130. 


It is uncertain whether yous is to be accented 7xobs as from 7x, or 
Fxous as from fxos (iv. 37; Heb. xii. 19; Acts ii. 2). See WH. ii. App. 
p- 158. The reading 7xovcns (DI A ATI etc.) is a manifest correction: the 
evidence against it (§ AB CLM RX and Versions) is overwhelming. For 
the gen. after daoplg, ‘‘ perplexity decause of,” comp. karahéywv Trav ZKkvdéwv 
thy dmoptyy (Hdt. iv. 83. 1). The conjecture év dae:plg is baseless, and gives 
an inferior meaning. 


26. dmopuxévtwv. “ Fainting, swooning,” as Hom. Od. xxiv. 348, 
rather than “expiring,” as Thue. i. 134. 3; Soph. 47. 1031. 


The avrescentibus of Lat. Vet. and Vulg. is remarkable; but a has a 
refrigescentibus and d has déficzentiwm.1 Of these three words refrigescere 
best represents drowixev. But in LXX woxew is used of dryzng in the sun 
or air: Num. xi, 32; 2 Sam. xvii. 19. Comp. rol 6’ ldpd dmepixorro 
xirwvev, ordvre tort mvoijv (Hom. J7. xi. 621): ‘‘ They dried the sweat off 
their tunics.” Rhem. renders arescentzbus ‘‘ withering away.” Hobart claims 
both dropixew and mpocdoxia as medical (pp. 161, 166). But medical writers 
use dropuxeww of being chilled, not of swooning or expiring. He gives many 
instances from Galen of tpoodoxla (which occurs here and Acts xii. 10 only 
in N.T.) as denoting the expectation of an unfavourable result. For this use 
of dé see on xxiv. 41. 


Ti otkoupévy. See on iv. 5. 


ai Suvdpes TOV odpavdv cahevOyoovrar, Comp. taxyoovrat racat 
at Suvdues tov odpavdv (Is. xxxiv. 4). The verb which Lk. sub- 
stitutes is one of which he is fond (vi. 38, 49, vii. 24; Acts ii. 25, 
iv. 31, xvi. 26, xvii. 13). By ai dvvdmes 7. ovp. is meant, not the 
Angels (Euthym.), nor the cosmic powers which uphold the 
heavens (Mey. Oosterz.), but the heavenly bodies, the stars (De W. 
Holtz. Weiss, Hahn): comp. Is. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. Evidently 
physical existences are meant. 

27. kai tére dovtar. “Not 72/7 then shall ¢hey see.” Not 
deoGe: there is perhaps a hint that those present will not live to 
see this. This verse is in ali three: comp. 1 Thes. iv. 16; 2 Thes. 
i. 7, ii. 8; Rev. i. 8, xix. 11-16. 

28. This word of comfort is given by Lk. alone. Only here in 


1 Deficientium hominum a timore: another reproduction of gen. abs, in 
Latin. Comp. iii. 15, ix. 43, xix, 11, xxi. 5, xxiv. 36, 41. 
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N.T. is dvaxvrrew used of being elated after sorrow. Comp. Job 
x. 15, and contrast Lk. xiii. 11; Jn. viii. 7, 10. The disciples 
present are regarded as representatives of believers generally. 
Only those who witness the signs can actually fulfil this injunction. 

dmodttpwors. At the Second Advent. Here the word means 
little more than “release” or “deliverance,” without any idea of 
“ransom” (Avrpov). See Sanday on Rom. iii. 24 and Wsctt. 
Feb. pp. 295-297. 

29-33. The Parable of the Fig:Tree. Mt. xxiv. 32-35; Mk. 
xiii, 28-32. 

29. Kat eiwev. This marks the resumption of the discourse 
after a pause: comp. xi. 5. More often Lk. uses «firey d¢€ or 
eeyev 5€: xiv. 12, xx. 41, etc. For etwev mapaBodny see on vi. 39. 
Lk. alone makes the addition xal mdyra 7a dévdpa: see on vi. 30 
and vii. 35. Writing for Gentiles, Lk. preserves words which cover 
those to whom fig trees are unknown. 


30. mpoBddwow. Here only without acc. We must understand ra 
gvrra. In Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 19 xaprév is added: comp. Acts xix. 33. 

ad éavtG@v ywweoKete. ‘*Of your own selves ye recognize:” z.e. with- 
out being told. For éavrod, -Gv, of the 2nd pers. comp. xii. I, 33, xvi. 9, 15, 
xvii. 3, 14, xxii. 17, xxiii. 28. It occurs in class. Grk. where no ambiguity 
is involved. © 

There is no justification for rendering 0épos ‘‘ harvest,” which would be 
Gepioyds (x. 2). In N.T. 0épos occurs only in this parable. 


82. 4 yeved airy. This cannot well mean anything but ze 
generation living when these words were spoken: Vii. 31, Xl. 29- 
32, 50, 51, xvii. 25; Mt. xi. 16,\etc. The reference, therefore, is 
to the destruction of Jerusalem regarded as the type of the end of 
the world. To make 7 yevea atrn mean the Jewish race, or the 
generation contemporaneous with the beginning of the signs, is not 
satisfactory. See on ix. 27, where, as here, the coming of the 
Kingdom of God seems to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

83. 6 odpavds kai 4 y_. Comp. 2 Pet. ili. 10; Heb. i. 11, 12; 
Rev. xx. 11, xxi. 1; Ps. cil. 26; Is. li. 6. A—time will come 
when everything material will cease to exist; but Christ’s words 
will ever hold good. The prophecy just uttered is specially 
meant ; but all His sayings are included. Comp. oid? yap rapydAbev 
am’ airav Adyos (Addit. Esth. x. 5). 


ov py Tapedetoovtar. So also in Mk. xiii. 313 but in Mt. xxiv. 35 
mwapéMOwowv, which A R X etc. read here and AC D X etc. read in Mk. As 
the subj. is the usual constr. in N.T. after od #7, copyists often corrected the 
fut. indic. to aor. subj. Comp. Mk. xiv. 31; Mt. xv. 5; Gal. iv. 30; Heb. 
x. 17, etc. The Old Latin MSS. used by Jerome seem here to have read 
transient... transient. Our best MSS. of the Vulgate read ¢vanszbunt 
- . . transient, Jerome may have forgotten to correct the second ¢vamszent 
into ¢ransibunt: or he may have wished to mark the difference between 
Fapedevoorras and mapéAPwow. Cod. Brix. with the Book of Dimma and 
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some other authorities has ¢ranszbunt ... preeteribunt. See Hermathena, 
No. xix. p. 386. 


84-36. Concluding Warning as to the Necessity of Ceaseless 
Vigilance. Comp. Mt. xxv. 13-15; Mk. xiii. 33-37. The form 
of this warning differs considerably in the three Gospels. Not 
many words are common to any two of them; and very few are 
common to all three. It should be noted that here as elsewhere 
(x. 7=1 Tim, v. 18, xxiv. 34=1 Cor. xv. 5), Lk. in differing from 
Mt. and Mk. agrees with S. Paul. Comp. with this 1 Thes. v. 3. 
‘See Lft. ZA. p. 72. 

84. For mpoodyete 5€ Eautois see on ver. 29 and xii. 1; and for 
BapnPdow see on 1x. 32. 

kpevddy. Not “surfeiting,” but the nausea which follows a 
debauch: crapuda. Here only in bibl. Grk. For this and pé0y 
(Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21) see Trench, Sya. lxi.; and for the 
orthography see WH. ii. App. p. 151. 


pepluvats Brwtixats, The adj. occurs 1 Cor. vi. 3, 4: but is not found 
in LXX, nor earlier than Aristotle. Comp. mpés Tas Biwrixds xpelas banperety 
(Philo, Vzt. Mo. iii. 18). 

The remarkable rendering somzzs for mepluvats in Cod. Bezae has long 
attracted attention, and has been regarded by some as a manifest Gallicism. 
It is confidently connected with the French sozzs. But the connexion is not 
certain. The word may be a form of sommz¢s, and the transition from “‘ dis- 
turbing dreams” to ‘‘ perplexities” and ‘‘ cares” would not be difficult. The 
word occurs once in the St. Gall MS. of the Sortes, and somwzard occurs four 
times. It was therefore a word which was established in -use early in the 
sixth century. Whether it is original in the text of D, or is a later substitu- 
tion, is much debated. Here other renderings are solicctudinzbus (ae), 
cogttationibus (bf), curds (Tert. Vulg.). The prevalent Old Latin rendering 
was sollicttudines (abd f) both in vill. 14 and Mt. xiii. 22 (comp. Mk. iv. 19) ; 
and the translator of Irenzeus has sollzcttudinzbus here. See Scrivener, 
Codex Bezae, pp. xliv, xlv. Rendel Harris, p. 26; and an excellent review 
in the Guardian, May 18, 1892, p. 743. 

égvlSios. Here, but not 1 Thes. v. 3 or Wisd. xvii. 14, this form is best 
attested: WH. Intr. 309, App. 151. The Latin renderings are repentaneus 
(a), swdztaneus (de), repentina (f Vulg.). 


) tipépa éxeivy, This is the one expression which in this 
section is common to all three accounts. Comp. x. 12, xvii. 31. 
The day of the Messiah’s return is meant. 


@s wayls. According to the best authorities (§ BD L, abce ffi Boh., 
Tert.) these words belong to what precedes, and the dp follows émewwedev- 
cerat, not mwayls. The whole recalls @é8os kat Bd0vv0s kal mayls éd’ quads 
rovs évoixodvras émt ris ys (Is. xxiv. 17). The resemblance between the 

assages, and the fact that émeweNedoerat suits the notion of a mayls 
{«« noose” or ‘‘lasso”’), accounts for the transposition of the ydp. Originally 
a mayls (rijyvupe) is that which Zo/zs fast: Ps. xci. 3; Prov. vii. 23; Eccles. 
ix. 12, Here most Latin texts have /agueus, but Cod. Palat. has was. 
cipula. 


35-36. Note the characteristic repetition of ras. 
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85. dons tis ys. Not the land of the Jews only. Possibly 
kaQmpévous indicates that, as at the flood, and at Belshazzar’s 
feast, people are sitting at ease, eating and drinking, etc. (xvii. 27): 
but it need not mean more than inhabiting. Comp. pdyaipay eyw 
KaA@ ért wdvras Tovs Kalyuevovs eri THs yns (Jer. xxv. 29). For 
emi mpoo. 7. 7. ys comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 8. The phrase is Hebraistic, 

86. dypumvettre 82. Comp. Eph. vi. 183 Heb. xiii. 17; 
2 Sam. xil. 21; Ps, cxxvi. 1; Prov. viii. 34. 


The ody (ACR, beff,, Syrr. Aeth. Arm.) for é(§% BD, ade) probably 
comes from Mt, xxv. 13 and Mk. xiii. 35. 


év wavtt kaipd. xviii. 1 and 1 Thes. v.17 are in favour of 
taking these words with Seduevo. (Wic. Gen. Rhem. AV.) rather 
than with dypumveire (Tyn. Cov. Cran. RV.). For similar questions 
comp. ix. 17, 18, 57, x. 18, xi. 39, etc. 


Katirxvonte. This is the reading of § BL X 33, Aegyptt. Aeth. and is 
adopted by the best editors. It properly means ‘‘ prevail against” (Mt. 
xvi. 18; Jer. xv. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 3; comp. Lk. xxiii. 23; Is. xxii. 43 
Wisd. xvii. 5). The xaragiw0jre of ACDR, Latt. Syrr. Arm., Tert. 
perhaps comes from xx. 35. 

ota0qvar. ‘To hold your place,” comp. Tére orijoerac év tappyola 
wod\y 6 Sixacos (Wisd. v. 1). It is clear from xi. 18, xviii. 11, 40, xix. 83 
Acts ii. 14, v. 20, xi. 13, xvii. 22, xxv. 18, xxvii. 21, etc., that ora@fvac is 
not to be taken passively of bezmg placed by the Angels (Mt. xxiv. 31). 
Comp. ris dvvarar oradjvat; (Rev. vi. 17). For the opposite of oradjvas 
see xxiii, 30; Rev. vi. 16: comp. I Jn. ii. 28. 


2 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JESUS. 


Hase (Gesch. Jesu, § 97), Colani (J. C. et les croyances messianiques dé son 
temps), and others think that Jesus had penetration enough to foresee and pre- 
dict the destruction of Jerusalem, but they cannot believe that He was such a 
fanatic as to foretell that He would return in glory and judge the world. Hence 
they conclude that these predictions about the Parusza were never uttered by 
Him. Keim sees that Mk. xiii. 32 cannot be an invention (/es. of Naz. v. 
p- 241): in some shape or other Jesus must have foretold His glorious Return. 
Therefore this eschatological discourse is based upon some genuine utterances of 
Jesus ; but has been expanded into an apocalyptic poem with the help of other 
material. Both Keim and some of those who deny the authenticity of any pre- 
diction of Christ’s Return assume the existence of an apocalypse by some Jewish 
Christian as the source from which large portions of this discourse are taken. 
Weizsicker holds that the apocalypse was Jewish, and was taken from a lost 
section of the Book of Enoch. Weiffenbach, followed by Wendt and Vischer, 
upholds the theory of a Jewish-Christian original. 

But did this spurious apocalypse, the existence of which is pure conjecture, 
also supply Lk. with what he has recorded xi. 49-51, xiii. 23-27, 35, xvii. 23, 
37, xvili. 8, xix. 15, 43, xx. 16? Did it supply Mt. with what he has recorded 
. Vii, 22, x. 23, xix. 28, xxi. 44, xxii. 7, xxv. 31, xxvi. 64? Mk. also with the 
parallels to these passages? That all three derived these utterances from 
Apostolic tradition is credible. Is it credible that a writing otherwise unknown 
and by an unknown author should have had such enormous influence? And its 
influence does not end with the three Evangelists. It has contvibuted largely 
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to the Epistles of S. Paul, especially to the very earliest of them. Comp. 
1 Thes. ii. 16, iv. 16, 17, v. I- -33; 2 Thes. ii, I-12. And it would seem to 
have influenced much of the imagery in Revelation, which foretells wars, 
famine, pestilence, and persecution (vi. 4, 5, 8, 9), and the Return of the 
Savieur accompanied by the armies of heaven (xix. 11-16), This supposed 
fictitious apocalypse is assigned to A.D. 68, or thereabouts; and therefore long 
after the Pauline Epistles were written. Apostolic tradition, which is known to 
have existed, is a far safer hypothesis. See Godet, ad doc. (ii. pp. 430 ff.), whose 
remarks have been freely used in this note. See also Briggs, The Messiah o 
the Gospels, T. &. T. Clark, 1894, ch. iv. where this ‘‘ Apocalypse of Jesus” 
is critically discussed, with special reference to the theory of Weiffenbach and 
others that the assumed Jewish-Christian apocalypse consisted of these three 
portions :—(a) the dpxn dla, Mk. xiii. 7s 8=Mt. xxiv. 6-8=Lk. xxi. 9-11; 
(8) the @Alyus, Mk. xiii, 14-20=Mt. xxiv. 15-22; (y) the mapovala, Mk. 
xiii, 24-27=Mt. xxiv. 29-31=Lk. xxi. 25-27.!_ Briggs points out the insigni- 
ficance of the fact that ideas such as these are found in Jewish pseudepigrapha. 
These ideas were by them derived from the O.T., which was the common 
source of both canonical and uncanonical apocalypses, whether Jewish or 
Christian. Jesus uses this source on other occasions, and there is nothing 
unreasonable in the belief that He uses it here. The cosmical disturbances 
foretold (vv. 25-27) ‘belong not only to the theophanies and the Christophanies 
of prophecy, but also to the theophanies and Christophanies of history in both 
the Old Testament and the New. They represent the response of the creature 
to the presence of the Creator” (p. 155). Both Briggs and Nésgen (Gesch. /. C. 
Kap. ix.) give abundant references to the literature of the subject in Beyschlag 
(Z. J.), Hilgenfeld (Zin/. 2. W.7.), Holsten (de Syn. Zv.), Immer (Wi. 
Theol.), Mangold in Bleek (Zzz/. 2. N.7.), Pfleiderer (Urchrésten.), Pressensé 
(J. C.), Spitta (de Offbg. des Joh.) and Wendt (Lehre Jesu). See also especially 
D. E. Haupt (Zschatolog. Aussagen Jesu in d. Syn, Evang., Berlin, 1895). 


87, 88. General Description of the Last Days of Christ’s 
Public Ministry. 

87. tds fpepas. “ During the days.” From the other narra- 
tives we infer that this covers the day of the triumphal entry and 
the next two days. It is, therefore, retrospective, and is a 
repetition, with additional detail, of xix. 47. The contrast with 
tas 8é vixtas, “but during the nights,” is obvious. It is not clear 
whether 7v belongs to év 7@ iepd or to diddoxwv, which probably 
ought to follow (SNACDLRXTAATI) and not precede (BK) 
év 7@ tepa. 

éfepxdpevos judiLero eis. “ Leaving (the temple) He used to 
go and bivouac on” (iv. 23, vii. 1, ix. 61, xi. 7): Comp. pyxére 
aiducOjre eis Nuvevy (Tobit xiv. 10), td rods KAddous airis 
abAucOyjoerat (Ecclus. xiv. 26). On the M. of Olives He would 
be undisturbed (xxii. 39). For xaotpevoy see on vi. 15, and for 
*EXawwv see on xix. 29. It is not probable that «is 7d dpos is to 
be taken with éfepyduevos, but the participle of motion . has 
influenced the choice of preposition. 

88. dpOpile mpds adtév. Another condensed expression: “ rose 
early and came to Him.” The verb occurs here only in N.T., but 


? Holtzmann (Handcomm. on Mt. xxiv. 4-34, Eng. tr. p. 112) makes the 
divisions thus: (a) Mt. xxiv. 4-14; (8) 15-28; (7) 29-34. 
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is freq. in LXX. Twice we have the two verbs combined, atdAio- 
Onte Gde... Kat 6pOpteire avprov eis 60dv tyav (Judg. xix. 9)° 
atric IGpev ev Kidpais’ dpOpiowper eis dumedGvas (Cant. vii. 11, 12). 
The literal meaning is the right one here, although ép0piZw may 
mean “seek eagerly” (Ps. Ixxvii. 34; Ecclus. iv. 12, vi. 36; Wisd. 
vi. 14). Contrast Ps. cxxvii. 2; 1 Mac. iv. 52, vi. 33, xi. 673 
Gospel of Nicodemus xv. The classical form épOpevw is always 
used in the literal sense. 


Most MSS. of Vulg. here have the arene rendering manzcabat ad eum, 
which is also the rendering in Cod. Brix. (f), the best representative of the 
Old Latin text on which Jerome worked. But G has mane zbat, which may 
possibly be Jerome’s correction of manzcabat, a word of which Augustine 
says mzhi non occurrit. See Ronsch, /t, und Vulg. p.174. Other render- 
ings are—wigzlabat ad eum (d), de luce vigelabant ad eum (a), ante lucem 
ventebat ad eum (er), azluculo conveniendum erat (Tert.). See on xvi. 26, 

Five cursives (13, 69, 124, 346, 556), which are closely related, here 
insert the pericope of the Woman taken in Adultery, an arrangement which 
was perhaps suggested by &p0pife here and 8pOpov Jn. viii. 2, The common 
origin of 13, 69, 124, 346 is regarded as certain. See Scrivener, Jt. to 
Crit. of N. 7. i. pp. 192, 202, 231; T. K. Abbott, Col/atéon of Four Important 
MSS. of the Gospels, Dublin, 1877. ‘The Section was probably known to 
the scribe exclusively as a church lesson, recently come into use ; and placed 
by him here on account of the close resemblance between wv. 37, 38 and [Jo] 
vii. 53, viii. I, 2, Had he known it as part of a continuous text of St. 
John’s Gospel, he was not likely to transpose it” (WH. ii. App. p. 63). 


XXII.-XXIV. THE PASSION AND THE RESURRECTION. 


We now enter upon the last main division of the Gospel 
(xxii.—xxiv.), containing the narratives of the Passion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension. The first of these three subjects falls into three 
parts :—The Preparation (xxii. 1-38); the Passion (xxii. 39-xxiii. 
49); and the Burial (xxiii. 50-56). In the first of these parts we 
may distinguish the following sections:—The Approach of the 
Passover and the Malice of the Hierarchy (xxii. 1, 2); the 
Treachery of Judas (3-6); the Preparation for the Paschal.Supper 
(7-13); the Institution of the Eucharist (14-24) ; the Strife about 
Priority (25-34); the New Conditions (35-38). In this part of 
the narrative the particulars which are wholly or mainly peculiar 
to Lk. are those contained in vz. 8, 15, 24, 28-30, 35-38. 


XXII. 1-88. The Preparation for the Passion. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 1-29; Mk. xiv. 1-25. / 

5 “Hyytber. ““Was drawing nigh.” Mt. and Mk. say more 
definitely pera dvo jy<pas. Keim calls attention to the fidelity 
of this introductory section, vv. I-13 (V. p. 305, N.). 

h €opr) tay afdvuor. The phrase is freq. in LXX (Exod, 
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xxiii, 15, xxxiv. 18; Deut. xvi. 16; 2 Chron. viii. 12, etc.), but 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. Comp. ii. 41. Lk. is fond of these 
Hebraistic circumlocutions: 9 jjépa . af. (ver. 7), 7) pépa tov 
oaBBdrwv (iv. 16; Acts xiii. 14, xvi. 13), yuepou t. GC. (Acts xil. 3, 
xx. 6); BéBdros Warpav (xx. 42; Acts i. 20), BiBAos trav zpopyrav 
(Acts vii. 42), etc. See small print on iv. 16. 

4 Aeyouérn Mdoxa. Strictly speaking the Passover on Nisan 
14th was distinct from the F. of Unleavened Bread, which lasted 
from the 15th to the 21st (Lev. xxiii. 5,6; Num. xxviii. 16, 17; 
2 Chron. xxx. 15, 21; Ezra vi. 19, 22; 1 Esdr. i. 10-19; comp. 
Mk. xiv. 1). But they were so closely connected, that it was 
common to treat them as one festival. Not only Lk. as “ writing 
mainly for Gentiles” does so, but Mt. (xxvi. 17); and Josephus 
goes beyond either in saying éopriv dyopey ep quépas oxta, THY 
tov “Adipwv Aeyouevyv (And. ii. 15. 1). Comp. xara tov -Katpov 
Ths tov ’ALiuwv éoptis qv Pdoxa A€youev (xiv. 2.1). Elsewhere 
he distinguishes them (Azz. iii. 10. 5, ix. 13. 3). 

2. éfjtrou. .. 7d ms. ‘They continued seeking as to the 
method”: comp. xix. 47, 48, and for the 7é see on i. 62. Mt. 
tells us that they held a meeting in the house of Caiaphas. 

évékwo. Another of Lk.’s favourite words. Here, xxiii. 32, 
and eighteen times in the Acts it has the special meaning of 
“remove, say”: so also 2 Thes. ii. 8, where the reading is 
doubtful. This meaning is common in LXX (Gen. iv. 15; Exod. 
ii. 14, 15, xxi. 29, etc.) and in class. Grk. Except Mt. ii. 16; 
2 Thes. ii. 8, and Heb. x. 9 (where see Wsctt.), it occurs only in 
Lk. With époBodvro comp. xx. 19, xix. 48, xxi. 38. 

8. Eio#ev 8é Zatavais. Comp. Jn. xiit. 2, where this stage is 
represented as the devil making suggestions to Judas, while his 
entering and taking possession of the traitor is reserved for the 
moment before he left the upper room to carry out his treachery 
(xiii. 27). See on x. 18 and comp. iv. 13, to which this perhaps 
looks back. Satan is renewing the attack. Neither Mt. nor Mk. 
mentions Satan here. But there is no hint that Judas is now like 
a demoniac, unable to control his own actions (Hahn). Judas 
opened the door to Satan. He did not resist him, and Satan did 
not flee from him. Jesus must suffer, but Judas need not become 
the traitor. 

tov Kahovpevoy “loxapidtyy. All three give this distinctive sur- 
name (see on vi. 16), and also the tragic fact that he was tav 
Bwdexa, Comp. i. 36, vi. 15, vii. 11, Vili. 2, Ix. 10, X. 39, xix. 2, 29. 

For xadovjpevoy (SX BD LX) TR. has émrixwrovpevov (ACPRI'AATI), a 


forrn commonly used in Acts (i. 23, iv. 36, x. 5, 32, xii. 25). In Acts i, 23 
we have both verbs. 


4. otparnyots. Lk. alone mentio.s these :fficials. They are 
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the leaders of the corps of Levites, which kept guard in and 
about the temple. The full title is orparyyol rod icpod (ver. 52). 
See Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 119; Jos. B. J. vi. 5. 3. These 
officers would be consulted, because they had to take part in 
carrying out the arrest. The chief of them was called 6 orparyyés 
Tov tepod (Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26), or “the man of the temple mount ” 
or “the man of the mount of the house.” Comp. 2 Mac. iii. 4. 
Here and ver. 52 the plur. has no art. 

D, abcdeff,ilq Syr-Cur. Aeth. omit xal orparnyois, but all these, 


excepting Dd, substitute kat rots ypayparedow. CP retain both, adding 
Tov lepod to orparryots. 


tapas. In vi. 16 Judas is called zpoddrys, but elsewhere 
mapadidvat, not mpodiddvar, is the word used to describe his 
crime. 


5. éxdpynoav. It was wholly unexpected, and it simplified 
matters enormously. 

ouvélevto. Acts xxili. 20; Jn. ix. 22; and quite classical. 
Mk. has érnyyeihavro. The éornocay of Mt. refers to the actual 
paying of the money. He alone states the amount, — thirty 
shekels. 

6. dtep dxdov. Either “without a crowd” or “without 
tumult.” Comp. Mt. xxvi. 5. Contrast wera dxAov, Acts xxiv. 18. 
In bibl. Grk. the poetical word drep occurs only here, ver. 35, and 
2 Mac. xii. 15. -Very possibly the priests had intended to wait 
until the feast was over before arresting Jesus. The offer of Judas 
induced ...em to make the attempt before the feast began, 


Keim rightly rejects with decision the theory that the betrayal by Judas 
is not history, but a Christian fiction personifying in Judas the Jewish people. 
That Christians should invent so appalling a crime for an Apostle is quite 
beyond belief. The crime of Judas is in all four Gospels and in the Acts, 
and is emphasized by Christ’s foreknowledge of it. Speculations as to other 
causes of it besides the craving for money are not very helpful: but the 
motives may easily have been complex. 

The well-known difficulty as to the time of the Last Supper and of our 
Lord’s death cannot be conclusively solved with our present knowledge. But 
the difficulty is confined to the day of the month. All four accounts agree 
with the generally accepted belief that Jesus was crucified on a Friday. In 
the Synoptists this Friday seems to be the 15th Nisan. Jn. (xiii, 1, 209, 
xviii. 28, xix. 14, 31) clearly intimates that it was the 14th, and we shall 
probably do rightly in abiding by his statements and seeing whether the others 
can be brought into harmony with it. This is perhaps most easily done by 
regarding, in accordance with Jewish reckoning, the evening of the 13th as the 
beginning of the 14th. All, therefore, that is said to have taken place ‘‘on 
the first day of unleavened bread” may have taken place after sunset on what 
we should call the 13th. It seems improbable that the priests and their 
officials would go to arrest Jesus at the very time when the whole nation was 
celebrating the Paschal meal. It is more easy to believe that Jesus celebrated 
the Paschal meal before the usual time, viz. on the Jewish 14th, but before 
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midnight and some twenty hours before the usual time for slaughtering the 
lambs, at which time He was dying or dead upon the cross. 

Professor D. Chwolson of Petersburg has made a new attempt at a solution 
in a recently published essay, Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines 
Todes; Mémoire de 0 Académie Impériale des Sciences, viie Serie, tome xli. 
No. 1. A criticism in the Guardian, June 28, 1893, tends to show that it 
leaves the crucial question just where it was. A later contribution is that of 
G. M. Semeria, Le Jour de la Mort de Jésus ; Rev. bzbl. 1, 1896. 


7%. "HNOev Se 4H wp. t. af. The day itself arrived, as distinct 
from “was approaching” (ver. 1). This arriving would take 
place at sunset on the 13th. See Schanz, ad foc. Mt. and Mk. 
have tr} zpdrn Tov afdpwv. 

et Oveo@ar, This in no way proves that the 14th, according 
to our reckoning, is intended. The day on which the lambs had 
to be killed began at sunset on the 13th, and ended at sunset on 
the 14th; and the lambs were killed about 2.30-5.30 P.M. on the 
14th in the Court of the Priests. Each head of the company sharing 
the lamb slew the animal, whose blood was caught in a bowl by 
a priest and poured at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering 
(Edersh. Zhe Temple, p. 190). It was on the evening of the 13th 
that the houses were carefully searched for leaven, in silence, and 
with a light: comp. 1 Cor. v. 7; Zeph.i.12. The éde refers to 
legal necessity ; it was so prescribed. 

8. dméorehev. Both Mt. and Mk. omit this preliminary order 
and begin with the disciples’ question: and Lk. alone gives the 
names of the two who were sent. As this does not harmonize 
with the theory that Lk. shows azimus against Peter, we are told 
that Peter and John are named by Lk. as the representatives of 
the old Judaism. The treason of Judas might lead Jesus to select 
two of His most trusted Apostles. 

10. The care with which Jesus avoids an open statement to 
all the disciples as to the place ordained for the supper may be 
explained in the same way. Until His hour is come Judas must 
be prevented from executing his project: and no miracle is 
wrought, where ordinary precautions suffice. In what follows Lk. 
and Mk. are almost identical: Mt. is more brief. 

Evidently the dv@pwios is not the head of the household, but a 
servant or slave: the carrying of water was specially the work of 
slaves or of women (Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. ix. 21-27; Gen. 
xxiv. 11; Jn. iv. 7). The head of the house is zz the house 
(vv. 10, 11). The suggestion, therefore, that this is che master of 
the house drawing the water for making the leaven, according to 
custom, on the 13th of Nisan, falls to the ground. This incident 
gives no help in deciding between the 13th and the 14th. The 
water was more probably for washing the hands before the evening 
meal. With xepdwov vdaros comp. ddAdBacrpov pwpov (vii. 37). 
As in the case of the colt (xix. 30), we are uncertain whether this 
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is a case of supernatural knowledge, or of previous arrangement ; 
but in both cases prophetic prescience seems to be implied. 


A aaa aqux portans (Vulg.) bajulans bascellum (vascellum) 
% (d). 

ou. épetre. Fut. for imperat. This is more common in prohibitions than 
in commands (iv. 12; Acts xxiii. 5; Mt. vi. 5). In the Decalogue, only the 
positive rlua rdv mwarépa has the imperative: the negative commandments 
have od with the fut. indic. Win. xlili. 5. c, p. 396. 

TO oikodeomdty THs oixlas. A pleonasm marking a late stage in the 
1anguage, in which the meaning of olxodeomérys has become indefinite : comp. 
brorddvoy Tav woddy (xx. 43), cvdv ouBdc.a, orparyydoy THs orpatins, the 
ried Journal, etc. The cogn. accus. (7édewov modeueiv, olkodopetv otkov) is 

ifferent. 


6 Si8doKxados. Like 6 xvpios (xix. 31), this implies that the 
man knows Jesus, and is perhaps in some degree a disciple. 

75 Kkatdéd\upa. Not necessarily the same as the dvdyauov 
(ver. 12). It is possible that Jesus only asked for the large 
general room on the ground floor (comp. ii. 7), but that the man 
gave Him the best room, reserved for more private uses, above the 
kardAvpa. It was a common thing for the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
to lend a room to pilgrims for the passover, the usual payment 
being the skin of the paschal lamb and the vessels used at the 
meal. Mt. alone gives the words 6 koupds pov éyyds éori, which 
perhaps explains why Jesus is having the paschal meal before the 
time. Neither here, nor at the supper, is any mention of a lamb: 
and perhaps there was none. The time for slaughtering had not 
yet come; and, as Jesus was excommunicated, it is not likely that 
the priests would have helped His disciples to observe the ritual 
respecting it. Moreover, there would hardly be time for all this 
and for the roasting of the lamb. The Last Supper was the 
inauguration of a new order rather than the completion of an old 
one ; and its significance is enhanced if the central symbol of the 
old dispensation was absent, when He whom it symbolized was 
instituting the commemoration of that which the old symbol pre- 
figured. It was on the last great day of the F. of Tabernacles, 
when the water from Siloam was probably zo¢ poured out beside 
the altar, that Jesus cried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me, and drink” (Jn. vii. 37); and it was when the great lamps 
were of lit in the Court of the Women, that He said, “I am the 
‘Light of the World” (Jn. viii. 12). From vv. 15-19 it appears 
that 73 mdcoxa and pdyw refer to the eucharistic bread and wine. 


12. dvdyorov. ‘* Anything raised above the ground (dvd or dw and 
yata or 77), upper floor (Xen. Anaé, v. 4. 29), upper room.” Only here and 
Mk. xiv. 15. The MSS. vary between dvdyatoy, dvdyacoy, dvuryewv, dvwyews- 
dvdyyaov, and dvwyeov. Most, including the best, have avdyaov, That 
this room is identical with the vrepgov, Acts i. 13, is pure conjecture: the 
change of word is against it. 


y 
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In both passages Vulg. has canaculum, for which Old Latin texts have 
here medianum (a), pede plano locum (b), supertorum locum (q), tw supervore- 
bus locum (ce), and supercorem domum (d). 


éotpwpévoy. ‘Spread, furnished”—with waz, depends upon 
the context, which here suggests couches or cushions: comp. Acts 
ix. 34. Luther erroneously has gepflastert. Mk. adds €rovpov, 
which some insert here. 

13. xaOds. “Even as”: the correspondence was exact ; comp. 
xix. 32. The Evangelists seem to intimate that Christ’s knowledge 
was supernatural rather than the result of previous arrangement. 
But in any case the remaining ten, including Judas, were left in 
ignorance as to where the meal was to take place. 

14-23. The Last Supper, with the Institution of the Eucharist 
as a new Passover: comp. Mt. xxvi. 20-29; Mk. xiv. 17-25. The 
declaration that one of them is a traitor is placed by Mt. and Mk. 
at the beginning of the section, by Lk. at the end (ver. 21): comp. 
Jn. xiii. 21, where the wording of the declaration agrees with Mt. 
and Mk. Lk. seems to have used an independent source: comp. 
1 Cor. xi, 24, 25. 

14. Lk.’s independence appears at once: nearly every word in 
the verse differs from Mt. and Mk. 

évémecev, Mt. has dvéxero: the practice of standing (Exod. 
xii. 11) had long been abandoned ; first for sitting, and then for 
reclining. AZos servorum est, ut edant stantes; at nunc comedunt 
recumbentes, ut dignoscatur, exisse eos e servitute in lbertatem, was 
the explanation given by the Rabbins. The choosing of the lamb 
ten days in advance had also been given up. Here, as elsewhere, 
dvarixtw implies a change of position (xi. 37, xiv. 10, xvii. 73 Jn. 
xiii. 12, 25, etc.) Lift. On a Fresh Revision of N.T. p. 80. 


ot dmdorodor. This is the true reading. In some texts dédexa has been 
inserted (AC PR) or substituted (LX) from Mt. and Mk. Ten to thirty 
was the number for a passover. Note that Lk. once more has od», where 
others have perd or kal; comp. viii. 38, 51, xx. I, xxii. 56. 


15. The whole of this verse and most of the next are peculiar 
to Lk. The combination of ériupia ereOvpnoa with rod pe rabeiv 
is remarkable. The knowledge of the intensity of the suffering 
does not cancel the intensity of the desire. 


"EmOupla éwebipnoa. A Hebraism common in LXX. Comp. Acts- 
iv. 17, v. 28, xxiii. 143 Jn. iii. 29; Mt. xiii. 14, xv. 4; James v. 173 Gen. 
xxxi. 30; Exod. xxi. 20; Deut. vii. 26, etc. 


16. od pi pdyw adtd. After this present occasion. The avrd 
must refer to rodro To wdéoya (ver. 15), and shows that this need 
not imply a lamb. The Passover of which Christ will partake, 
after having fulfilled the type, is the Christian Eucharist, in which 
He joins with the faithful in the Kingdom of God on earth. Others 
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suppose the reference to be to the spiritual banquet in the world 
to come. But if av7é means the paschal lamb, in what sense could 
Jesus partake of that in the future? The Mishna itself con- 
templates the possibility of a passover without a lamb, and rules 
that unleavened bread is the only essential thing. With an influx 
of many thousands of pilgrims, to provide a lamb might be in 
some cases impossible. 

17. Seédpevos. It was handed to Him: contrast AaBdy, ver. 19 
(Schanz). It is usual to consider this as the first or second of the 
four cups that were handed round during the paschal meal; the 
eucharistic cup being identified with the third or fourth. But we 
are in doubt (1) as to what the paschal ritual was at this time; 
(2) as to the extent to which Jesus followed the paschal ritual in 
this highly exceptional celebration ; (3) as to the text of this pas- 
sage, especially as to whether Lk. records two cups or only one: so 
that identifications of this kind are very precarious. In any case, 
Lk. mentions a cup Jefore the breaking of the bread, whether this 
be the eucharistic cup or not: and S. Paul twice mentions the cup 
first (1 Cor. x.-16, 21), although in his account of the institution 
he follows the usual order (1 Cor. xi. 23). In the Avdayy the cup 
is placed first (ix. 2: see Schaff’s 3rd ed. pp. 58-61, 191). 

edxapioTnoas. This seems to imply the eucharistic cup. All 
three have edxapiorycas of the cup. Lk. repeats it of the bread, 
where Mt. and Mk. have ebAoyyjoas, 


Ia the Jewish ritual the person who presided began by asking a blessing on 
the feast; then blessed, drank, and passed the first cup. Then Ps. xiii. and 
xiv. were sung and the bitter herbs eaten, followed by the second cup. After 
which the president explained the meaning of the feast: and some think that for 
this explanation of the old rite Jesus substituted the institution of the new one. 
After the eating of the lamb and unleavened cakes came the thanksgiving for the 
meal and the blessing and drinking of the third cup. Lastly, the singing of Ps. 
cxv.-cxviii, followed by the fourth cup: and there was sometimes a fifth. 


Stapepifare. Comp. Acts ii. 45; Judg. v. 30. Followed by eis 
éautous, it expresses more strongly than the mid. (xxiii. 34; Mt. 
xxvii. 35) the fact of mutual distribution. In some texts (A Detc.) 
eis éavrovs has been altered into the more usual dat. (Jn. xix. 24; 
Acts ii. 45). The distribution would be made by each drinking in 
turn, rather than by each pouring some into a cup of his own. 

_ The eis éavrovs perhaps corresponds to the wdyres of Mt. and Mk. 
Iliere (ov) e& abrod raves. 

18. dé tod viv, This at first sight appears to mean that Jesus 
did not partake of the cup. “I say, Divide it among yourselves, 
because henceforth I shall ot drink,” etc. But this would be 
strange ; for (1) according to Jewish practice it would be monstrous 
for the presiding person to abstain from partaking ; (2) Jesus had 
just said that He earnestly desired to partake of this paschal meal ; 
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and (3) vv. 17, 18 seem to be parallel to 15, 16: He eats the 
paschal food, and then says that it is for the last time under these 
conditions ; and He drinks of the paschal cup, and then says that it 
is for the last time under these conditions. There is nothing in any 
of the accounts to prevent us from supposing that Jesus drank 
before handing the cup to the others. The ydép explains why they 
are to consume it among ¢hemselves, and not expect Him to take 
more than was ceremoniously necessary ; and the dé ro viv will 
then be quite exact. “I have just drunk ; but from this moment 
onwards I will drink no more”: comp. obxért od py mio. It was 
possibly because dz 70d viv seemed to mean that Jesus refused to 
drink that some texts (A C etc.) omitted the words. 

T00 yevnpatos Tis dumédou. Some regard this as a reference to 
the Jewish benediction at the first cup: “Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord our God, the King of the world, who hast created the fruit 
of the vine.” It is quite uncertain that this form was in use at the 
time. 

Latin variations in rendering are of interest: generatione vztis (Vulg.), 
fructu vinew (a), creatura vine (d), genimine vetis (5). Comp. iii. 7. Syr- 
Sin. cele ‘Sof the vine.” See Pasch. Radb, on Mt. xxvi. 29, Migne, 
cxx, 895. 


19, 20. In connexion with what follows we have these points to consider. 
(1) Are the words from 7d bmép buy Sidduevov to 7d brép buay éxxuvvyduevoy 
part of the original text? (2) Ifthey are, is rd worjpiov in ver. 20 the same as 
mWoryjptoy in ver. 17? 

Assuming provisionally that the overwhelming external evidence of alnsost 
all MSS. and Versions in favour of the words in question is to be accepted, we 
may discuss the second point. As in the other case, neither view is free from 
serious difficulty. If the cup of ver. 20 is not the same as that of ver. 17, then 
Lk. not only states that Jesus did not drink of the eucharistic cup (for od uh 
wlw did Tod viv excludes the partaking of any subsequent cup), but he also 
records that Jesus charged the Apostles to partake of the earlier cup, while he is 
silent as to any charge to partake of the eucharistic cup. So far as this report 
of the Institution goes, therefore, we are expressly told that the Celebrant 
refused the cup Himself, and we are not told that He handed it to the disciples, 
If, on the other hand, we identify the two cups, and regard vv. 17, 18 as the 

remature mention of what should have been given in one piece at ver. 20, then 
its severance into two portions, and the insertion of the distribution of the bread 
between the two portions, are inexplicable. Of the two difficulties, this seems 
to be the greater, and it is better not to identify the two cups. It is some con- 
firmation of this that in ver. 17 worjpiov is without the article, ‘‘a@ cup,” while 
in ver. 20 it is ‘the cup.” But 7d woriprov eed not mean more than ‘‘ the cup 
just mentioned.” In Mt. and Mk. zorjpioy has no article: and in all three 
dprov has no article: so that its absence in ver. 17 and presence in ver. 20 is 
not of much weight in deciding between the two difficulties. The only way to 
avoid both these difficulties is to surrender the passage as an interpolation. 

Dad fil omit from 7d brép bur to éxxuvyduevoy, and Syr-Cur. omits ver. 20, 
while b e Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. place ver. 19 before ver. 17, an arrangement 
which has been elaborately advocated by Dean Blakesley (Prelectio in Scholis 
Cantab. Feb. 14, 1850). The possibility of the whole being an importation from 
3 Cor. xi. 24, 25 may be admitted on the evidence ; but the probability of ver. 19, 
either to 7d oud mov (b e Syr-Cur.), or to the end (Syr-Sin.), having stood 
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originally before ver. 17 is almost infinitesimal. In what way can we account 
for so simple an arrangement (harmonizing with Mt. and Mk.) becoming almost 
universally disturbed? ‘‘ These difficulties, added to the suspicious coincidence 
with 1 Cor. xi. 24f., and the Transcriptional evidence given above, leave no 
moral doubt (see /zz¢rod. § 240) that the words in question were absent from 
the original text of Lc, notwithstanding the purely Western ancestry of the 
documents which omit them” (WH. ii. App. p. 64). For the other view see 
Scrivener; also R. A. Hoffmann, Abendmahisgedanken Jesu Chrésti, 1896, 


PP: 5-25+ ; 


19. \aBov dprov edxaptotioas exXacev, The taking bread (ora 
loaf), breaking, giving thanks, and the declaration, “This is My 
Body,” are in all four accounts. But for edyapurrjoas here and 
1 Cor. xi. 24 Mt. and Mk. have edAoy7oas, and both here and 1 Cor. 
AdBere is omitted. Mt. alone has ¢ayere with Aaere of the bread, 
and Lk. alone has Aaere of the cup (ver. 17); but perhaps this is 
not the eucharistic cup (see above). 

Todrd éoti 75 cGpd pov. Not much is gained by pointing out 
that the éorwv would not be expressed in Aramaic. It must be 
understood ; and the meaning of rotro, and its relation to 76 capa 
pov must be discussed. The rotro cannot mean the act of break- 
ing and eating, nor anything else excepting “this bread.” For the 
meaning of éore see ver. 20, where the zor7puov is identified with . 
» Kaw? Ovabyxy, and comp. eiue in Jn. viii. 12, ix. 5, xiv. 6, xv. I, 5. 
In taking this bread they in some real sense take His Body. See 
Thirlwall’s Charges, vol. 1. Charges v. and vi.; vol. ii. Charge x. 
and esp. p. 251, ed. Perowne, 1877; also Gould on Mk. xiv. 22. 

76 Smép Spadv S:8dpevov. Peculiar to this account: “which is 
being given for your advantage.” The xAdpevov, which many texts 
add to 76 irép tudav in 1 Cor. xi. 24, is not genuine. 

tobto motette. The proposal to give these words a sacrificial 
meaning, and translate them “Offer this, Sacrifice this, Offer this 
sacrifice,” cannot be maintained. It has against it (1) the ordinary 
meaning of woveiv in N.T., in LXX, and in Greek literature gener- 
ally ; (2) the authority of all the Greek Fathers,! who knew their 
own language, knew the N.T. and the LXX, and understood the 
words as having the ordinary meaning, “ Perform this action”; 
(3) the authority of the Zarly Liturgies, which do not use zoveiy or 
Jacere when the bread and wine are offered, but mpoodépew or 
offerre, although the words of institution precede the oblation, and 
thus suggest oveiv or facere ; (4) the authority of a /arge majority 
of commentators, ancient and modern, of the most various schools, 
who either make no comment, as if the ordinary meaning were too 


1 Tt has been asserted that Justin Martyr (77y. xli. and Ixx.) is an exception, 
But this is a mistake. That Justin himself sometimes uses zroceiy in a sacrificial 
sense is possible ; that he understood roiro wotetre in this sense is not credible. 
No subsequent Father notes that Justin gives this interpretation, an interpreta 
tion so remarkable that it must have attracted attention, 


32 
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obvious to need stating: or give the ordinary meaning without 
mentioning any other as worthy of consideration; or expressly 
reject the sacrificial meaning; (5) the testimony of the Sep/wagznt, 
in which the various and frequent Hebrew words which mean 
“offer” or “sacrifice” are translated, not by zovetv, but by zpoade- 
pew or dvadépew or the like; (6) the fact that here and in x Cor. 
xi. 24 the writer might easily have made the sacrificial meaning clear 
by using zpoodépew or dvadépev. He has not even suggested such 
a meaning, as he might have done by writing zovetre rovrov, 1.¢. 
Tovrov tov éprov. He has given as a translation of Christ’s words 
neither “ Offer this bread,” nor “ Offer this,” nor “‘ Do this bread” 
(which might have suggested “ Offer this bread”), but “ Do this 
thing.” See Zxfositor, 3rd series, vii. 441; T. K. Abbot, Zssays 
on the Original Texts of O. & N.T., Longmans, 1891, p. 110; A 
Reply to Mr. Supple’s and other Criticisms, Longmans, 1893 ; 
Mason, Faith of the Gospel, Rivingtons, 1888, p. 309. 

cis Thy ephy avduynow. “ With a view toa calling to mind, a 
recollection, of Me.” The word means more than a mere record 
or memorial, and is in harmony with the pres. imperat. zovetre : 
“‘ Continually do this in order to bring Me to mind,” z.e. “‘ to remind 
yourselves and others of the redemption which I have won by My 
death.” The eucharist is to be a continual calling to mind of Him 
who redeemed men from the bondage of sin, as the Passover was 
an annual calling to mind of redemption from the bondage of 
Egypt (Exod. xii. 24-27, xiii. 8, 14). In N.T. évdéuvyow occurs 
only here, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, and Heb. x. 3, where see Wsctt. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 17; 2 Tim. i. 6. In LXX it occurs Lev. xxiv. 7; 
Num. x. 10; Wisd. xvi. 6; the titles of Ps. xxxvii. and lxix. 
T. K. Abbott has shown that a sacrificial meaning cannot be 
obtained from dvduvyow any more than from wore (Zssays, ete. 
p. 122; 4 Reply, etc. p. 34). 

The els corresponds to ta rather than to ds, and indicates the purport of 
the new institution, For the possessive pronoun used objectively comp. 
Rom. xi. 313 1 Cor. xv. 31, xvi. I7. 

The omission of this charge, rofro move?re, x.7.d., in Mt. and Mk. has 
attracted attention. Dr. C. A. Briggs says, “Jiilicher (Zur Gesch. der Abend- 
mahlsfecer tn der Gltesten Kirche, in the Theolog. Abhandlungen Weizsacker 
gewtdmet, 1892, & 238 seg.) and Spitta (Urchristenthum, i. s. 238 seg.) are 
doubtless correct in their opinion that the earliest Christian tradition, repre- 
sented by Mark and Matthew, knew nothing of an institution of the Lord’s 
Supper by Jesus on the night of His betrayal, as a sacrament to be observed 
continuously in the future. But they admit that Paul and Luke are sustained 
by the earliest Christian usage in representing .it as a permanent institution. ~ 
It is easier to suppose that the risen Lord in connection with these manifesta- 
tions commanded the perpetual observance of the holy supper, just as He gave 
the Apostles their commission to preach and baptize, and explained the 
mystery of His life and death (Luke xxiv. 25-49). Paul and Luke would 


then combine the words of Jesus on two different occasions” (Zhe Messiah of 
the Gospels, T. & T. Clark, 1894, p. 123). 
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20. 15 worjpiov. The ré may mean the cup which all Christians 
know as part of the eucharist, or (if this passage be genuine) 
the cup mentioned before (ver. 17). Paul also has the article, 
Mt. and Mk. not. The other portions of this verse which are in 
1 Cor., but not in Mt. and Mk., are doavrus pera 76 Seurvpoo... 
TO jToTyplov . . . Kaw? ... ev 7d. On the other hand, Paul and 
Lk. omit Iiere && adrod rdvres (Mt.) or ériov e€ atrod mavres (Mk.). 
The dcattws means that He took it, gave thanks, and gave it to 
them., For kaw, which is opposed to waAad (2 Cor. iii. 6; 
comp. Rom. xi. 27), see on v. 38. 

ScaOjkyn ev TH alpart pou. Mt. and Mk. have 76 aiya pov rips 
SiabyKns, which is closer to LXX of Exod. xxiv. 8, 76 aia tips 
Siabyxyns. Comp. év aipare dvaPyxys (Zech. ix. 11). The ¢eséa- 
mentum sanguine suo obsignatum of Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. 
iv. 40) gives the sense fairly well. The ratification of a covenant 
was commonly associated with the shedding of blood; and what 
was written in blood was believed to be indelible. For 8:a0qxy 
see Wsctt. on Heb. ix. 15, 16, with the additional note, p. 298. 

76 dep Spay éxxuvvopevov, The tar is peculiar to this passage. 
Mk. has trép wodkAGv, Mt. wept woAdAGy, and Paul omits. The 
5yav both here and in ver. 19 means the Apostles as representatives 
of all. 


The part. is the Aolic form of the pres. part. pass. of éexytvw = éxxéu 
(comp. Acts xxii. 20); ‘* being poured out,” like dcdéuevoy (ver. 19). In 
sense 70 éxx. agrees with atuart, but in grammar with worjpiov: in Mt. and 
Mk., both in sense and grammar, with aiua. But see Win. lxvii. 3, p. 791. 


21-28. The Declaration about the Traitor. Comp. Mt. 
xxvi. 21-25; Mk. xiv. 18-21; Jn. xiii. 21-30. 

If Lk. places this incident in its proper place, Judas did partake 
of the eucharist. But the question cannot be decided. See 
Schanz, ad loc. pp. 509, 510. 

21. mAhv idod 4 xelp . . . emt tis tpamwéLns. The expression is 
peculiar to Lk. The zA7v here indicates a transition; an expan- 
sion or change of subject. From the meaning of His death He 
passes to the manner of it. Others take it as a restriction of tép 
tpav ; others again as marking a contrast between Christ’s conduct 
and that of the traitor. See on vi. 24, 35, x. 11,14. The verse 
may be understood literally, but probably means no more than 
that the traitor was sharing the same meal with Him: comp. Mt. 
XXVi. 23. : 

92. It is here that Lk. is almost verbatim the same as Mt. and 
Mk. Such solemn words would be likely to be remembered in 
one and the same form. Keim draws attention to their conspicu- 
ous originality. They are not adaptations of anything in O.T., 
although Obad. 7 and Mic. vii. 6 might appropriately have been 
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used (v. p. 309). He regards Lk. as most exact. In any case 
ropeverat, for which Mt. and Mk. have traye., is to be noticed. It 
is probably used in the LXX sense of “depart, die”: comp. Ps. 
Ixxvili. 39. 

81. 6 vids pév. The “because” explains how such an amazing 
thing has come to pass. Failure to see the meaning of dr 
(x BD LT, Sah. Boh.) has caused the substitution in many texts 
of cai (AXTAATL, bcefff, Vulg. Syr-Sin. Arm. Aeth.), while 
others omit (ad, Orig.). 

kara 75 dpiopévor. It is part of the Divine decree that the 
death of the Christ should be accompanied by betrayal: Mt. and 
Mk. have xaOws yéypamrat rept atrod: comp. Acts ii. 23. Except- 
ing Rom. i. 4; Heb. iv. 7, dptLew is peculiar to Lk. (Acts ii. 23, 
X. 42, xi. 29, xvii. 26, 31). 

m\hv odat. Mt. and Mk. have otal 5€; but Lk. is fond of 
wiv (ver. 21). Although God knows from all eternity that Judas 
is the betrayer of the Christ, ye this does not destroy the freedom 
or responsibility of Judas. The éxe(ve marks him off as an alien: 
comp. Jn. xiii, 26, 27, 30. Mt. and Mk. add xaddv aire «i otk 
eyevviOn 6 GvOpwrros Exeivos. 

23. Here pgavro is the one word which is common to all three. 
Mt. and Mk. say that they each asked Jesus (and Mt. adds that Judas 
in particular asked) “Is it I?” No one seems to have suspected 
Judas; and perhaps Christ’s 20 «izas was heard by Judas alone. 
Jesus may have had Judas next to Him on one side, S. John being 
on the other. For zpdooew of doing evil comp. Jn. iil. 20, 21; 
Rom. vii. 19; Thue. iv. 89. 2. 

24-80. The Strife as to Precedence. 


Disputes of this kind had taken place before, and the frequent records ot 
them are among the abundant proofs of the candour of the Evangelists. Buta 
comparison of the records seems to indicate that the tradition respecting them 
had become somewhat confused ; and it is possible that what was said on one 
occasion has in part been transferred to another. Comp. Mt. xviii. 1-5 ; Mk. 
ix. 33-373 Lk. ix. 46-48; Jn. xiii. 14: also Mt. xx. 24-28; Mk. x. 41-45; 
Lk. xxii. 24-27. Of these last three passages, Mt. and Mk. clearly refer to the 
same incident, which took place considerably before the Last Supper. If Lk. 
merely knew what Jesus said on that occasion, but did not know the occasion, 
he would hardly have selected the Last Supper as a suitable place for the incident. 
He probably had good reason for believing that a dispute of this kind took place 
at the supper. Jesus may have repeated some of what He had said on a similar 
occasion ; or Lk. may have transferred what was said then to the present occa- 
sion. But there is no note of time or sequence in ver. 24, where 6é cat simply 
indicates that something of a different character (6¢) from what precedes also 
(xat) took place: and it is scarcely credible that this strife occurred after Jesus 
had washed their feet and instituted the eucharist. More probably the dispute 
arose respecting the places at the paschal meal—who was to be nearest to the 
Master; and the feet-washing was a symbolical rebuke to this contention. 
Here ver. 27 appears to have direct reference to His having washed their feet. 


24, *EyéveroSéxai “ But there arose also”: see small print on 
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iii. 9. The S€ perhaps contrasts this discussion with that as to 
which of them was the traitor. But we are not sure that the one 
discussion came closely after the other. 

poverkia, “Contentiousness.” Here only in N.T., but quite 
classical. It is sometimes coupled with Bacxavia (4 Mac. i. 26; 
M. Antonin. ili. 4), and easily comes to mean “contention” 
(2 Mac. iv. 4; Jos. Anz. vii. 8. 4). 

Soket bau “Is accounted, allowed to be onan suffragits ; 
implying who ough to be so accounted. See Lft. on Gal. ii. 6. 

petLov. Not quite equivalent to the superlative, which would 
have indicated several gradations from lowest to highest. The 
comparative implies only two,—a superior and all the rest as 
equals: ix. 46; Mk. ix. 34. Win. xxxv. 4, p. 305. 

25. Almost verbatim as the account of the earlier strife pro- 
voked by James and John (Mt. xx. 25; Mk. x. 42). For kupuedou- 
ow comp. Rom. xiv. 9; 2 Cor. i. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 15. Mt. and Mk. 
use the compounds, karaxvp. and xarefovoral. 

edepyérat Kadodvrat Peculiar to Lk. The phrase evepyérys 
Baoiréos aveypddy (Hat. viii. 85. 4: comp. Thuc. i. 129. 2; Esth 
li. 23, Vi. 1) is not parallel. There persons who have done special 
service to the sovereign are formally credited with it. Here it is 
the sovereign who receives the title of Benefactor (7.e. of his 
country, or of mankind) as a perpetual epithet ; e.g. some of the 
Greek kings of Egypt. Comp. 2wrijp, Pater patriz, Servus ser- 
vorum. For less formal instances of the title see McClellan and 
Wetstein. 


It is better to take xaXofyrat as middle: ‘‘ claim the title,” hase tztulum 
stbi vindicant (Beng.). This is what the disciples were doing. 


26. 6 petfwy. He who is really above the rest. True great- 
ness involves service to others: zod/esse oblige. For ywéo8a, “let 
him prove himself to be,” comp. x. 36, xii. 40, xvi. II, xix, 17. 
We have an echo of this 1 Pet. v. 3. For vedtepos as Suaxovév 
comp. Acts v. 6, 10: vedrepoy dé A€yet Tov Ecxarov (Euthym.), the 
lowest in rank. 


The Latin Versions have junior (ef Vulg.), minor (acfi,i), minus (d, 
petkpdrepos D), Juvenis (r), adulescentzor (b q). 

For 6 Tyoupevos we have guz preest (abfq), gud princeps est (r), qué 
primus est (1), gue preesens est (e), qué ducatum aget (d), gue preecessor est 
(Vulg.). In N.T. 7yéouoe means ‘‘ lead” only in pres. part., and most often 
in Lk. It is used of any leader, ecclesiastical or civil (Acts vii. 10, xiv. 12, 
xv. 22; Mt. ii. 6; Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24). In LXX it is freq. 


27. éyh Sé év péow Spay. This need not be confined to the 
feet-washing (Euthym. De W. Godet, Hahn), nor to the fact that 
the person who presided at the paschal meal served the others 
(Hofm.): and the reference to either is uncertain. The whole of 
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Christ’s ministry was one of service to His disciples (N6sg. Weiss). 
For év péo see on Viil. 7. 
Strauss, Keim, and others regard the feet-washing recorded in Jn. as a mere 


fictitious illustration of Lk. xii. 37 and xxii. 27 (Z._/. § 86, p. 542, ed. 1864 5 
Jes. of Naz. Vv. p. 341 0). 


28-30. Nearly the whole of this is peculiar to Lk. But comp. 
Mt. xix. 28. Having rebuked them for raising the question of 
precedence among themselves, Jesus shows them wherein the 
privileges which they @// enjoy consist, viz. in their standing by 
Him in His service to others. He gives preference to none. 

28. of Siapepevnxdtes pet eu0d. The idea of persistent loyalty 
is enforced by the compound verb, by the perfect tense, and by 
the preposition (Lft. on Gal. ii. 5): ‘“‘who have perseveringly re- 
mained with Me and continue to do so” (i. 22; Heb. i. 11; 2 Pet. 
lil. 4). 

2 Tois tetpacpots pov. The trials to which He had been sub- 
jected during His ministry, and especially the latter portion of it. 
These, even to Him, were temptations to abandon His work. 
Comp. axpr xarpod (iv. 13). 

Kayo Siatiepar dutv. “And J on My part, in return for your 
loyalty, hereby appoint to you dominion, even as My Father 
appointed to Me dominion.” As in i. 33, Baowreia is here 
“dominion” rather than “a kingdom”: comp. xxiii. 42; Rev. 
xvii, 12; 1 Tim. ii. 12. See on xi. 2. Comp. tiv Baotdciay eis 
viv ‘AdeEdvopay diéGero (Jos. Anz. xiii. 16. 1). 


A connexion with 6:a67xy (ver. 20) is doubtful. The xawh d:a04nn is 
with all the faithful; this d:ari@euac seems to be confined to the Apostles. 
The verb does not necessarily mean ‘‘ covenant to give” or ‘‘assign by be- 
quest,” which would not fit d:é@ero here, but may be used of any formal 
arrangement or disposition (Hdt. i 194. 63 Xen. Anad. vii. 3. 10; Mem. 
i, 6. 133 Cyr. Ve 2. 75 9). 


30. iva goOmrTe kal mivnte. This is the purpose of conferring 
regal power upon them. Some make from xafds to Bactrciay a 
parenthesis and render, ‘I also (even as My Father appointed to 
-Me dominion) appoint to you that ye may eat and drink,” etc. 
So Theophyl. Nosg. Hahn. But Baovdrcay belongs to both d:a- 
TiHenar and déero, So Euthym. De W. Mey. Weiss, Schanz, 
Godet. 

émt ris tpaméfys pov. The Jews commonly regarded the 
Messianic Kingdom as a banquet: comp. xiii. 29, xiv. 15. Czbus 
potusque, ille de quo alias dicitur, Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt 
justitiam (Bede). 

Kaba éri Opdvwv. The meaning of the promise is parallel to 
what precedes. As they have shared the trials, so they shall share 
the joy; and as they have proclaimed the Kingdom to Israel. so 
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they shall exercise royal power over Israel, judging them accord- 
Ing as they have accepted or rejected what was proclaimed. Comp. 
1.Cor. vi. 2, 3; Rev. xx. 4. 


As to the verb, the readings are very various: xaéltecde (E FK MSU 
VXT A), Ka@loncbe (H), xabéfnode (D). But the choice lies between 
xadjjo0e (B* T A), which must depend upon tva, and xadjoecbe (8% A BSG 
LQ), which rather gives this as an independent promise. In Mt. xix. 28 
ka@joecGe is right, and may have been transferred to this passage, as dWdexa 
has been in some authorities (§ D X, abcdflq) with Opévw». 


$1-84. The Prediction of Peter’s Denial. 


Both the Sata and the fulfilment are given in al! four Gospels. A 
comparison of them shows that Lk. and Jn, are quite independent of one an- 
other and of the other two. We have three separate narratives. Lk. agrees 
with Jn. (xiii. 36-38) in placing the prediction in the supper-room. Mt. 
(xxvi. 30-35) and Mk. (xiv. 26-30) place it on the way from the room to 
Gethsemane. It is not likely that it was repeated; and the arrangement of 
Lk. and Jn. is to be preferred. But some make three predictions ; two in the 
room (Lk. being different from Jn.), and one during the walk to Gethsemane. 
Godet regards a repetition of such a prophecy zmfosszble de supposer (ii. p. 476). 


81. Lk. makes no break in Christ’s words, but it is possible 
that a remark of Peter’s, such as Jn. records, is omitted. The 
apparent want of connexion between vz. 30 and 31 has led to the 
insertion «ize 52 6 Kipios (8 A D Q X, Latt.), as if to mark the be- 
ginning of a new subject. BLT, Sah. Boh. Syr-Sin. omit. Bede 
suggests by way of connexion, /Ve gloriarentur undecim apostolt, 
suisve viribus tribuerent, quod soli pene inter tot millia Judxorum 
dicerentur in tentationibus permansisse cum Domino, ostendit et eos 
si non guvantis se Domini essent opitulatione protecti, eadem procella 
cum ceteris potuisse contert. 

Xipwv Xipwv. The repetition of the name is impressive: see 
on x. 41. Contrast Ilérpe ver. 34. The whole of this address 
(31, 32) is peculiar to Lk. It tends to mitigate Peter’s guilt, by 
showing how sorely he was tried. Lk. “ever spares the Twelve.” 
See pp. 146, 172, 511. 

& Xatavds é&yThoato Spas. “Satan obtained you by asking” 
(RV. marg.); “procured your being surrendered to him,” as in 
the case of Job (i. 12, il. 6): exoravit vos. Neither fostulavit 
(Tert. Cypr.), nor guestvit (c), nor expetivit (f Vulg.) is adequate. 
The aorist of the compound verb necessarily implies success in the 
petition. In class. Grk. the mid. would generally have a good 
sense: “obtained your release by entreaty.” See instances in 
Wetst. and Field As in x. 18 Jesus is here communicating a 
portion of His divine knowledge. See notes there and on viii. 12. 
Note the plur. dpas, which covers both ov and tots ddeAdods 
cov. Satan was allowed to try them all (Mt. xxvi. 31, 56; Mk. 
xiv. 27, 50); /udad non contentus (Beng.). Comp. Apost. Const. 
vi. 5. 4: Zest. XII. Patr. Benj. iii. 
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Tod owlacat. See oni. 74: “in order to sift.” Neither verb 
nor substantive (civov, “a sieve, winnowing riddle”) is classical. 
They are probably colloquial for xéoxwoy and Kxooxwedew, which 
survives in modern Greek. In Amos ix. 9 we have Auxpgv. See 
Suicer, s.z. 


Ut ventilet (ef ff,i1qr, Ambr.), wt vexaret (Cypr. Aug.). ut cerneret (d, 
Tert. Hil.), ad cernendum (c), ut cribraret (Vulg.). 


82. éyo 52 eeHOnv. See onv.12. The éyo 8é and the aor. 
are in marked contrast to Satan and his request. We may regard 
eEntnoaro and éde74?nv as contemporaneous. 

mept cov. As being the leader on whom so much depended, 
and as being in special need of help, as his fall proved. Jesus 
prayed for all (Jn. xvii. 2, 9, 15, 17). The interpolator of Ignatius 
understands this as a prayer for all: 6 SenGets wy exdrclrew Ti 
tiotw Tav amootéAwy (Smyrn. vii.) For iva after déouoe comp. 
ix. 40, xxi. 36. 

ph éxdiry. “Fail not utterly, once for all.”  Defecit in Petro 
H evepyea THs mloTews ad tempus: at ew labefactavit, non extinxit 
(Grotius). 

kat oJ. Answering to éy» 5é Christ has helped him: he 
must do what he can for others. 

mote émiotpépas atjpicov. ‘When once thou hast turned 
again, stablish” (RV.). It is unnatural to take wore with orjpicov 
(Mey. Weiss) ; and it is a mistake to make émiorpajas a sort of 
Hebraism (Ps. Ixxxv. 7, émiotpeas Cwwoes yas), meaning “in 
turn” (Grot. Maldon. Beng.), a use which perhaps does not occur 
in N.T. See Schanz. On the other hand, “when thou art con- 
verted” is too strong. It means turning again after a temporary 
aberration. Yet it is not turning 40 the brethren, but turning from 
the fault that is meant. It is not likely that the transitive sense is 
meant: “convert thy brethren and strengthen them”: comp. 
i. 16, 17; Jas. v. 19, and contrast Acts ili. 19, xxviii. 27; Mt. 
xiii. 15; Mk. iv.12. See Exfos. Times, Oct. 1899, p. 6. 

This metaphorical sense of oryplfew is not classical: comp. Acts xviii. 23; 
Rom. i. 11, xvi. 25; Jas. v. 8, etc. The form orijpicov for orjpiéor is late. 


Some Latin texts add, without any Greek authority, e¢ rogate ne intretis 
tn temptatconem (a bce fi,iq). 


33. pera ood. First, with enthusiastic emphasis: “ With Zee 
I am ready.” The impulsive reply is thoroughly characteristic. As 
at the feet-washing (Jn. xiii. 6, 8) he has more confidence in his 
own feelings than in Christ’s word; but this version of the utter- 
ance is less boastful than that in Mt. xxvi. 33 and Mk. xiv. 269. 

84. Aéyw co, Mérpe. For the first and last time in the Gospels 
Jesus addresses him by the significant name which He had given 
him. Rock-like strength is not to be found in self-confidence, but 
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in humble trust in Him. Mt. and Mk. have ’Awjy déyw vou: Jn. 
*"Aujv duiv A. co. The solemn earnestness with which this 
definite prediction was uttered made a deep impression upon all. 

onpepov. Mt. has ravry rH vueti. Mk. has both. The new 
day began after sunset. See iv. 4o, v. 13, and xxiii. 38 for similar 
cases in which Mt. and Lk. have different parts of an expression, 
of which Mk. has the whole. ; 

ob dover . . . dXéktwp. The third of the four Roman watches 
was Called dXexropodwvia, gallicinium (Mk. xiii. 35; Apost. Const. 
Vill. 34. 1; Strabo, vii. 35; Geofow. 1153). The expression here is 
equivalent to “Before this night is past.” Mk. alone mentions 
the double cock-crowing, and the fact that Peter, so far from being 
silenced, kept on protesting with increased vehemence. 


Ews tols pe Grapvyioy eldévat. This is the true reading (§ BLMQXT), 
The zpls is in all four Gospels: the e/d¢va: in Lk, alone. 


85-38. § The New Conditions; the Saying about the Sword. 
The opening words mark the beginning of a new subject; and 
there is no indication of any connexion with what precedes. It is 
one more proof of His care forthem. Precautions and equipments, 
which would have hindered them in more peaceful times, have 
become necessary now. What He formerly forbade, He now en- 
joins. Dominus non eddem vivendi regula persecutionis quam pacis 
tempore discipulos informat (Bede). 

85. “Ore dméotetha Spas dtep B. The wording suggests a direct 
reference to x. 4, which is addressed to the Seventy. In ix. 3, 
where similar directions are given to the Zze/ve, the wording is 
different. In the source which Lk. is here using the words given 
in x. 4 would seem to have been addressed to the Apostles. 
There may have been some confusion in the tradition respecting 
two similar incidents, or in the use which Lk. makes of it. 


This use of borepety tivos occurs here only in N.T. Comp. Jos, Av#. 
ii, 2, 1. The pass. is thus used xv. 14; Rom. iii. 23; Heb. xi. 37. 


86. 6 ph éxwov. This is ambiguous. It may look back to 
6 éxwv BaddAdvruov: “He that hath no purse, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy a sword” (Cov. Gen. Rhem. RV.). Or it may 
anticipate pdyaipav: “He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one” (Tyn. Cran. AV.). The former is far the 
more probable. Only he who has no money or wallet, would sell 
the most necessary of garments (iudruoy, vi. 29), to buy anything. 
But even the tudtov is less indispensable than a sword; so 
dangerous are their surroundings. ‘“ For henceforth the question 
with all those who continue in the land will not be whether they 
possess anything or not, but whether they can exist and preserve 
their lives” (Cyril Alex. Sy. Com. ad loc., Payne Smith, p. 680). 
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Christ implies that His Apostles will have to rely upon their own 
resources and to confront deadly hostility. Comp. Jn. xv. 18-21. 
Christ does not mean that they are to repel force by force ; still 
less that they are to use force in spreading the Gospel. But in a 
figure likely to be remembered He warns them of the changed 
circumstances for which they must now be prepared. 

37. héyw yap Suiv. The ydp introduces the explanation of the 
change from dre dréoretda to viv. 


7d yeypappévov, Comp. xx. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 13. More often we have 
ra yeypaypéva : xviii, 31, xxi. 223 Acts xilil. 29; Rev. xx. 12, Xxil. 19. 

The éze before rotro (T A A II, *Vulg. Arm.) is spurious. It is the kind of 
insertion which versions are apt to make for the sake of completeness ; ‘‘ must 
yet be fulfilled.” For Set see on iv. 43 and ix. 22, 


évy éyot. Therefore the disciples must expect no better treatment 
than the Master receives (Mt. x. 24; Jn. xv. 20, xiii. 16: see on 
vi. 40). 

Kai peta dvépwv. The xai is part of the quotation: Kat éy rots 
dvopous éAoyicby (Is. lili. 12): “even with the transgressors” is 
incorrect. In AV. dvopos is translated in jive different ways: 
“transgressor” (Mk. xv. 28); “wicked” (Acts ii. 23; 2 Thes. 
ii. 8), “without law” (1 Cor. ix. 21), “lawless” (1 Tim. i. 9), 
“unlawful” (2 Pet. ii. 8). 

kat yép. An extension of the argument: “and what is more.” 
This fulfilment is not only necessary,—it is reaching its conclusion, 
“is having an end” (Mk. iii. 26). The phrase réAos exe is used 
of oracles and predictions being accomplished. See Field, O¢. 
Norvic. iii. and comp. teréAcorae (Jn. xix. 30). 

Om. yép D, ade ff,il Syr-Lur. Syr-Sin. Failure to see the point of the 
ydép would cause the omission. 

7d wept épov. This form of expression is found in no other Gospel ; 
but the plur., rd mepl €uo8, occurs xxiv. 19, 27 and is freq. in Acts (i. 3, 
XViii, 25, xxili. II, 15, xxiv. 10, 22, xxviii. 15, 31: in viii. 12, xix. 8, xxviii. 
23 the rd is probably spurious), Some texts (AXTA etc.) have 74 here 
for 76: ea qux sunt de me (Vulg.) ; ea guz de me scribta sunt (Cod. Brix.). 
But 76 (% BD LQ) has been altered to the more usual expression, perhaps 
to avoid the possible combination of 76 wept éuod ré\os. There is no need to 


understand yeypapuévoy, Much which concerned the Christ had never been 
written. 


38. jdxarpor. Chrysostom has supposed that these were two 
knives, prepared for the slaughtering (ver. 8) or carving of the 
paschal lamb. In itself this is not improbable: but nowhere else 
in N.T. does pdyapo, mean a knife. Assuming that swords are 
meant, these weapons may have been provided against robbers on 
the journey to Jerusalem, or against attack in the city. Peter had 
one of them, and may have been the speaker here. It is one 
more instance of the Apostles’ want of insight, and of the 
Evangelists’ candour: comp. Mk. viii. 17. Schleiermacher points 
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out that the obscurity of the passage is evidence of its genuine- 
ness and originality (p. 299, Eng. tr.). 

‘Ikavév é€otv. Satis est (cff,q Vulg.), sat est (ai), sufficct 
(bdflr) which last perhaps represents dpxe? (D). The reply is 
probably the equivalent for a Hebrew formula for dismissing the 
subject (Deut. iii. 26), not with impatience, but with satiety or 
sorrow. Comp. éws rod viv ixavdv (1 Mac. ii. 33). But even if it 
means that two swords are a sufficient quantity (“They are enough 
for you,” Syr-Sin.), it intimates that the subject is dismissed. 
Bede is hardly right in his view: duo gladil sufficiunt ad testi- 
monium sponte passt salvatoris, i.e. to prove that he could have 
resisted, had He pleased. If the words apply to the swords, they 
are spoken with a sad irony (povovyi diayeAa, Cyril Alex.), as 
meaning, not that the two weapons will be sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the company, but that none at all are required: they 
have grievously misunderstood Him.! Zs gz/¢ nicht mehr mit dem 
leiblichen Schwerdt fechten, sondern es gilt hinfort leiden um des 
Evangelit willen und Kreuz tragen: denn man kann wider den 
Teufel nicht mit Eisen fechten ; darum ist Noth Alles dran zu setzen, 
und nur das getstliche Schwerdt, das Wort Gottes, zu fassen (Luth.). 

XXII. 39-XXIII. 49. The Passion. In this part of the 
narrative of the Passion proper, z.e. from the Agony to the Death, 
the particulars which are wholly or mainly peculiar to Lk. are 
Xxil. 51, xxiii. 6-12, 27-32 [34], 40-43, 46: and these particulars 
are among the most precious details in the history of the Passion. 

89-46. The Agony in the Garden. With regard to the 
omission of nearly the whole of the last discourses (Jn. xiv.—xvii.) 
Godet remarks that the oral tradition was not a suitable vehicle 
for transmitting such things: Cétacent des trésors qu'un ceur d’élite 
pouvait seul garder et reproduire. On the other hand Jn. omits 


1The Bull Uxam Sanctam of Boniface vitl., A.D. 1302, bases the double 
power of the Papacy on this text. The following are among the most remark- 
able passages: Jectur Ecclestx, untus, et unice unum corpus, unum caput, non 
duo capita guast monstrum, Chréstus scilicet et Christi vicarius, Petrus Petrique 
Successor. . . . In hac ejusque potestate duos esse gladios, spiritualem videlicet 
et temporalem evangelicis dectis instruimur. Nam dicentibus Apostolis: Ecce 
gladii duo hic; zz Zeclesta sctlicet, cum Apostoli loquerentur ; non responadit 
Dominus nimis esse, sed satis... . Uterque ergo in potestate Ecclesix, spiritualis 
scilicet gladius, et materialis: sec is quidem pro Ecclesia, tlie vero ab Ecclesia 
exercendus ; tlle sacerdotis, 1s manu Regum et militum; sed ad nutum et 
patientiam sacerdotes. Oportet autem gladium esse sub gladio, et temporalem 
auctoritatem spirttuali subject potestate... sic de Heclesia et ecclesiastica 
potestate verificatur vaticinium Jeremie [i. 10]: Ecce constitui te hodie super 
gentes, et regna, etc. gus seguuntur.... Porro subesse Romano Pontifice 
omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, dicinus et definimus ommnino esse de 
necessitate salutis (Raynald. xxiii. p. 328; see Milman, Lat. Chr. Bk. xi. ch. 
ix. ; Robertson, Bk. vii. ch. v.; Stubbs’ /oshezm, ii. p. 261 ; Zoeckler, Handt 
ad. Theol. Wess, ii. p. 167 ; Gregorovius, Stad? Rom, v. p. 562; Berchtold, Dé 
Bulle Unam Sanctam, Miinchen, 182% 
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the whole of this scene, although there is a clear reference to it 
xviii. 11. Lk.’s narrative once more differs considerably from that 
of Mt. (xxvi. 30-41) and of Mk. (xiv. 26-38), which are almost 
verbatim the same; and it is very much shorter. It is in vz. 39, 
42, 46 that Lk. comes most closely to the other two. 

89. é&dOdv. From the house. 

Kata 73 0s. Peculiar to Lk. (i. 9, ii. 42): comp. moAAdxts 
ow 7x9 “Inoots éxet (Jn. xviii. 2). It was no longer necessary 
to keep Judas ignorant of His movements; so He follows His 
usual practice. Lk. omits the tuvjoavres which records the 
chanting of the second part of the Hallel. Jn. alone mentions the 
passing of the gloomy ravine of the Kidron (xviii. 1). 

40. tod témov. Lk. and Jn. call it “the place,” Mt. and Mk. 
xwpiov and add the name I'ebonpoved = “ oil-press.” The traditional 
Gethsemane is a questionable site. Both Robinson and Thomson 
would place the garden higher up the Mount of Olives. The 
tradition is continuous from the age of Constantine, but cannot 
be traced to any earlier source. Stanley inclines to accept it as 
correct (Sin. & Pal. p. 455). See D.B.? art. “Gethsemane.” 

Npocetxeo8e. This first command to pray (comp. ver. 46) is 
recorded by Lk. alone. It is given to the eleven; the second is 
to the chosen three, whom Lk. does not notice particularly. 

41. dweondoOn. Avulsus est (Vulg.). ‘ He was drawn away” 
by the violence of His emotion, which was too strong to tolerate 
the sympathy of even the closest friends: comp. .Acts xxi. 1. It 
seems to be too strong a word to use of mere separation: but 
comp. 2 Mac. xii. 10, 17; 4 Mac. iii. 18; Is. xxviii. 9. 


Goel AlOov Bodijv. Mt. and Mk. have puxpéy. Comp. deel rdfou Bodijy 
(Gen, xxi. 16): Aelaero Soupds épwiv (Hom. ZZ, xxiii. 529). The acc. in Jn. 
vi. 19 is not quite parallel. 


eis ta ydvara. Lk. alone mentions this. Standing was the 
more common attitude (xviii. 11; Mt. vi. 5; Mk. xi. 25; 1 Sam. 
i. 26): but on occasions of special earnestness or humiliation 
kneeling was more natural (1-Kings viii. 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. 
10). In N.T. kneeling is the only attitude mentioned ; perhaps 
in imitation of Christ’s example here: Acts vii. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, 
xxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14. The phrase ri@évar ra. yovara is not classical, 
but comp. senna ponere. See on iii. 21: the imperf. mpooydxerto 
implies continued prayer. 

42, Ndrtep, ei Poder, wapéveyke. We might have expected «i 
Oedeas (comp. édv OéAns, v. 12), because of 76 OéAypa in the next 
sentence. But this is one of the passages which tend to show 
that in N.T. GéXw indicates mere choice, while BovAoua implies 
deliberate selection (Mt. i. 19). ‘Tre lstter is far less common in 
N.T, In LXX there is not much differc... 
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This is the only passage in which the Attic BodAe for Body is well sup- 
ported. Such forms are found in some texts Mt. xxvii. 4; Jn. xi. 403 
Acts xvi. 31, xxiv. 8. 

In Dacde ff, wy 7d O6\nva . . . yevérOw precedes el Botha... éuod, 
mhy being omitted. Several of the same authorities have a similar inversion 
ix. 62. 

The reading wapeveyxeiv (AQXTAA) turns the prayer into an un- 
finished pleading: ‘‘ Father, if Thou be willing to remove this cup from 
ie -Conin. Exod. xxxii. 32. BDT Versions, and Orig. support rap- 
éveyxe. Vulg. transfer calicem istum; Tert. transfer poculum tstud ; but he 
may be quoting Mk. xiv. 36 (De Orat.iv.). Boh. Sah. Syr-Cur, Syr-Sia. 
have ‘‘ let this cup pass.” 


mapéveyke ToUTo Td trotypioy dn’ épod. “This cup” and the 
address “Father” are in all three accounts. In O.T. the meta- 
phor of “cup” for a person’s fortune, whether good or bad, is 
very common (Ps, xi. 6, xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, lxxv. 8, etc.) In N.T. 
specially of the sufferings of Christ (Mk. xiv. 36; Jn. xvili. 11; 
Mt. xx 22, 23; Mk. x. 38, 39): comp. Rev. xiv. 10, xvi. 19, 
xviii 6, In class. Grk. wapadépew rorjpiov would mean to place 
a cup at the side of a person, put it on the table near him 
(Hdt. i. 119. 5, 133- 3; Plat. Rep. i. p. 354). But in Plutarch 
mapapepev is used in the sense of “lay aside, remove” (Camill, 
xli.). Elsewhere in N.T. it is used of leading astray (Heb. xiii. 9; 
Jude 12). : : 

70 OAnpd pov. Either BovAnya or Bovdy might have been 
used of the Father’s will, but less suitably of Christ’s (Eph. i. 11). 
The ywéo0 is peculiar to Lk. It recalls yevyOyrw 7rd OeAnpd 
cov (Mt. vi. 10), which Lk. omits (xi, 2) For mAjv comp. x 
II, 14, 20. 

43, 44. As in the case of vv. 19, 20, we have to consider whether this 
passage is part of the original text. For the evidence see the additional note 
at the end of ch. xxiii. One thing is certain. ‘‘It would be ¢mposszble to 
regard these verses as a product of the inventiveness of the scribes, They can 
only be a fragment from the traditions, written or oral, which were, for a time 
at least, locally current beside the canonical Gospels, and which doubtless in- 
cluded matter of every degree of authenticity and intrinsic value. These verses 
and the first sentence of xxiii. 34 may be safely called the most precious among 
the remains of this evangelic tradition which were rescued from oblivion by the 
scribes of the second century” (WH. ii. App. p. 67). It matters little whether 
Lk. included them in his narrative, so long as their authenticity as evangelic 
tradition is acknowledged. In this respect the passage is like that respecting 
the Woman taken in Adultery. 


43. doln. “Was visible” to the bodily eye is obviously 
meant. It is against the context and the use of the expression in 
other places to suppose that internal perception of an invisible 
spiritual presence is intended Lk. is fond of the expression 
(ints, 1m 41, xxiv. 34; Acts i. 3, vil. 2, 26, 30, 35, ix. 17, xill.. 3%, 
xvi. 9, xxvil. 16; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 5-8), which Mt. and Mk. use 
once each (xvii. 3, ix. 4), and Jn. thrice (Rev. xi. 19, xii. 1, 3), but 
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not in his Gospel. The dn’ odpavos would not have been added 
if the presence of the Angel was invisible. 
 évcxtov. Elsewhere in N.T. only Acts ix. 19, of dodily 
strengthening: comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 40; Ecclus. 1. 4; and this may 
well be the meaning here, but without excluding the strengthening 
of soul and spirit. Either would tend to produce the other ; and 
the sight of His Father’s messenger would strengthen both body 
and spirit. Commentators have speculated as to what the Angel 
said (see Corn. 4 Lap. ad 7). There is nothing to indicate that he 
spoke. Hobart remarks of évcyvew that, outside the LXX “its 
use in the transitive sense, ‘to strengthen,’ is confined to Hippocrates 
and St. Luke” (p. 80). In Acts ix. 19 the true reading is probably 
évir vy. 

év dywvia. Here only in N.T. Field contends that fear is 
the radical notion of the word. The passages in which it occurs 
in LXX confirm this view: 2 Mac. ili. 14, 16, xv. 19; comp. 
dyovdy Esth. xv. 8 [v. 1]; Dan. i. 10; 2 Mac. iii. 21. It is fre- 
quently coupled with such words as ¢6fos, déos, dpikn, etc. For 
examples see Field, O¢. /Vorv. iii. p. 56. It is, therefore, an agony 
of fear that is apparently to be understood. Mk. has édypovety 
with éxfapPetcbar, Mt. with AvreioGar.—extevéotepov. ‘“ More ex- 
tendedly,” and hence “ more persistently.” This seems to be 
parallel to the wirrew éml rpdcwmrov airod (Mt.) and émi ris yijs 
(Mk.). Heb. v. 7 probably refers specially to this. Comp. éxrevas 
of prayer, and éxréveia of worship and service, Acts xii. 5, xxvi. 7. 

44. doel OpduBor aipatos kataBaivovres. Even if xataBaivoytos 
(x V X, Vulg. Boh.) be right, the words do not mecessarily mean 
more than that the drops of sweat in some way resembled drops of 
blood, e.g. by their size and frequency. But it is not likely that no 
more than this is intended, or that the words are a metaphorical 
expression, like our “tears of blood.” ‘That Justin in referring to 
the statement omits aipzaros—idpas doel OpduBor xatexeiro (77y. 
ciii.)—does not prove that he did not understand actual blood to 
be meant. Rather it shows that he considered that @pdpuBo, 
“clots,” sufficiently expressed “drops of blood.” 2 


The expression ‘‘ bloody sweat” is probably a correct interpretation: and 
the possibility of blood exuding through the pores seems to be established by 
examples. Comp. Arist. Ast. Anzm. ili. 19, De Mezeray states of Charles Ix. 


3 Even Meyer is disposed to admit that this strengthening by an Angel is 
legendary, because it is ‘‘ singular” (adsonderlich), and not mentioned by Mt. 
or Mk., who has Peter to rest upon. Let us admit that perhaps Lk. did not 
mention it either. That does not prove that it is legendary; unless we are 
prepared to admit that the ministry of Angels after the temptation, which is 
analogous to this, and which is attested by both Mt. (iv. 11) and Mk, (i. 13), is 
legendary also. 

2 In class. Grk. @pdu8os, both with and without aYwaros, may mean a drop 
of blood (Aesch. Zum. 184; Chotph. 533, 5463 Piato, Crit. p. 120 A.). 
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of France that ‘‘ During the last two weeks of his life (May 1574) his consti- 
tution made strange efforts . . . blood gushed from all the outlets of his body, 
even from the pores of his skin; so that on one occasion he was found bathed 
in a bloody sweat.” See W. Stroud, Zhe Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ, 1847, pp. 85-88, 379-389. Schanz cites Lonarz, De sudore sanguinis, 
Bonn, 1850, and Langen, Dvze letzten Lebenstage, p. 214. Why is atuaros 
added, if no afua accompanied the (Spws? It would be visible in the moon- 
light, when Jesus returned to the disciples: wd¢ gucdem non solis oculis, sed 
quast membris omnibus tevisse videtur (Bernard, iw Dom. Palm, Serm. 
lil, 4). 


45. Lk. is much more brief than Mt. and Mk., but adds évacras 
ard THs mpocevyns and also dad tHs Avrys. Prolonged sorrow 
produces sleep, and in mentioning this cause of their slumber Lk. 
once more “spares the Twelve.” For dvaords see on i, 39, and 
for dao of the cause see on xix. 3, xxi. 26, xxiv. 41. 

46. Ti xabevSete; The special address to Peter is omitted. 

mpocetxeo0e tva py. All three assign this to the first return 
from prayer. No words are recorded of the second, and Lk. 
omits both it and the third. These movements are some evidence 
as to Christ’s human knowledge. Would He have come to the 
disciples, without waking them (as seems on the second occasion 
to have been the case), had He known beforehand that they were 
asleep? And does not cépicxew, which is in all three, almost 
imply that until He came He did not know, as in the case of the 
barren fig tree (Mk. xi. 13)? 


ta py. “That... not” (Wic. RV.) rather than “lest” (Tyn. 
Gen. Rhem. AV.). Comp. ver. 40, where the constr. is equivalent, although 
not identical. In both places we have the pres. imperat. of continuous 
prayer. 


47-58. The Traitor’s Kiss and the Arrest of Jesus. Mt. xxvi. 
47-56; Mk. xiv. 43-52; Jn. xviii. 2-11. It would have been 
possible for Jesus to have evaded Judas by not going to the usual 
place (ver. 40) or by leaving it before he arrived. The sneer of 
Celsus, that Jesus went to the garden “to make His escape by 
disgracefully hiding Himself,” is out of place. By going and re- 
maining where Judas must find Him, He surrendered Himself 
voluntarily. As Origen says, “At the fitting time He did not 
prevent Himself from falling into the hands of men” (Ce/s. 
ii. 10). 

2 "Ett attod Aadodvtos ... Sxdos Kal... ‘loddas els Tor 
\éSexa. These nine words are in all three accounts. He was 
yiill addressing the disciples when He was interrupted by a hostile 
multitude led by one of the Twelve. See Blass on Acts x. 44. 
puifjoat adtév. Lk. omits that it was a prearranged sign; also 
the xaipe ‘Pa@Gei and the fact that an ostentatiously affectionate 
kiss (kate@iAnoey) was given. Jn. does not mention the kiss, 
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His narrative shows how unnecessary tle treacherous signal was, 
for Jesus came forward and declared Himself. 

48. gidijpart. First, with great emphasis. “Is it with a kiss 
that thou betrayest?” Osculo Filium hominis tradis? hoc est 
amoris pignore vulnus injfligis, et caritatis officio sanguinem fundis, 
et pacis instrumento mortem irrogas, servus Dominum, discipulus 
prodis magistrum, electus Auctorem (Bede). Jesus does not say, 
“betrayest thou Me?” but “ betrayest thou the Son of Man?” 
He reminds Judas that it is the Messiah whom he is treating with 
this amazing form of treachery. Mt. words Christ’s rebuke very 
differently : “Era:pe, éf’ 6 rape. Mk. omits the rebuke. 

49, Kupie, ei martdgouev év paxaipy; Lk. alone records this 
question. It is said that “since it was illegal to carry swords on 
a feast-day, we have here another sign that the Last Supper had 
not been the Passover.” But if the pdyarpa was a large knife 
used for killing the lamb, this would not hold: see on ver. 38. 


For the constr. see on xiii. 23 and Burton, § 70, 169: and for the form 
paxatlpy see on xxi. 24. 


50. ets. All three use this indefinite expression: Jn. alone 
tells us that it was the impetuous Peter, who acted without waiting 
for Christ’s reply. When Jn. wrote it was not dangerous to dis- 
close the name of the Apostle who had attacked the high priest’s 
servant. And John alone gives the servant’s name. As a friend 
of the high priest (xviii. 15) he would be likely to know the name 
Malchus. Malchus was probably taking a prominent part in the 
arrest, and Peter aimed at his head. 

75 ots adtod Td Sefidv. Mt. has drfov, Mk. and Jn. raptor. 
Jn. also specifies the ~7ghf ear. Mt. records the rebuke to Peter, 
“Put up again thy sword,” etc. 

51. “Edre ws tovrou. The obscurity of the saying is evidence 
that it was uttered: an invented utterance would have been 
plainer. If addressed to the disciples (as dsroxpife/s implies, for 
He is answering either their question or Peter’s act), it probably 
means, “Suffer My assailants to proceed these lengths against 
Me.” If addressed to those who had come to arrest Him, it 
might mean, “Tolerate thus much violence on the part of My 
followers,”—violence which He at once rectifies. It can hardly 
mean, ‘‘ Allow Me just to touch the sufferer,” for He is still free, 
as ver. 52 implies: the arrest takes place at ver. 54. Some even 


1TIt was perhaps in memory of this treacherous act that the “‘kiss of 
peace” was omitted in public service on Good Friday. Tertullian blames 
those who omit it on fast-days which are less public and universal. But ae 
Paschw, quo communts et quast publica jejunzt religio est, merito deponimus 
osculum (De Orat, xviii.) At other times the omission would amount to a 
proclamation that one was fasting, contrary to Christ’s command. 
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make €ws tovrov masc. “to go as far as Malchus”: but comp. 
Lev. xxvi. 18. -In either of these last cases we should have had 
pe after dre. For édw see on iv. 41. 

idcato atrtévy. Lk. the physician alone records this solitary 
miracle of surgery. A complete restoration of the ear is meant 
and required. ‘He touched the eav,” not the place where the 
ear had been. Peter’s act had seemed to place Jesus in the 
wrong and to justify His enemies: He was shown to be the 
Leader of dangerous persons. To undo this result it was necessary 
to render Malchus uninjured, and to surrender without resistance. 
This confirms the interpretation given above of ‘Eare ws rovrov: 
they are a public command to the disciples not to impede the 
arrest. Comp. Jn. xviii. 36. Marcion omitted vv. 49-51. 


In the Classzcal Review of Dec. 1893 Dr. E. A. Abbott proposes to resolve 
this miracle into a misunderstanding of traditional language. The ingenuity is 
unconvincing. See Additional Note p. 545. 


52. tods mapayevouevous én attéy. These are not fresh arrivals, 
but portions of the dxAos of ver. 47 more particularly described. 
There is nothing improbable in the presence of dpxvepets, who are 
mentioned by Lk. alone. Anxiety about the arrest, which might 
be frustrated by a miscalculation of time, or by the people, or by 
a miracle, would induce them to be present. For otpatnyods tod 
iepod see on ver. 4. Jn. tells us that Roman soldiers with their 
chief officer were there also (xviii. 3, 12). Jesus addresses the 
Jewish authorities, who are responsible for the transaction. 


The reading én’ air6v (A BDLT XT AI), “‘against Him” (RV.), is to 
be preferred to mpds airévy (§ GH RA), “to Him” (AV.) 5 but Tisch., with 
his bias for §%, adopts the latter. 


‘Qs éxt Anorhv. First with emphasis. These words down to 
xa’ yepay are the same in all three accounts. Jesus is not a 
bandit (x. 30, xix. 46). The fact that they did not arrest Him 
publicly, nor without violence, nor in the light of day, is evidence 
that the arrest is unjustifiable. Perhaps éJ\wv means “clubs,” as 
Rhem. from fustibus (Vulg.): comp. Jos. B. J. ii. 9. 4. 

68. Every point tells: “‘ Every day there was abundant oppor- 
tunity ; you yourselves were there; the place was the most public 
in the city; and you made no attempt to touch Me.” The 
sentence is certainly not a question (Hahn). Tisch. does not 
make even the first part, from és to ¢vAwy, a question: so also 
Wic. and Cran. 

adn’ air éotlv, “But the explanation of such outrageous 
conduct is not difficult. This is your hour of success allowed 
by God; and it coincides with that allowed to the power of 
darkness.” So Euthym. dpa év 7 Sivaye eddBere nar guod OedOer 3 

33 
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comp. Jn. viii. 44. Perhaps there is an intimation that the night 
is a fit season for such work: comp. Jn. xiii. 30, and see Schanz, 
. 529. 

: oe tod oxdtous. See Lft. on Col. i. 13, where the same 
phrase occurs. He points out that éfova/a is sometimes used of 
unrestrained and tyrannical power, as well as of delegated and 
constitutional power. But the latter may be the meaning here. 
It is by Divine permission that Satan is 6 dpxwv rod xéopou 
rovrov (Jn. xiv. 30). 

Lk. omits the flight of a// the disciples, which Mt. and Mk. 
record. This is further evidence, if any be needed, that Lk. 
exhibits no animus against the Twelve. See on ver. 45 and vi. 13. 

-§4-62. Peter’s Denials are recorded in detail by all four 
Evangelists, who tell us that ¢hrvee denials were predicted (Mt. 
xxvi. 343; Mk. xiv. 30; Lk. xxii. 34; Jn. xili. 38), and record three 
denials (Mt. xxvi. 70, 72, 74; Mk. xiv. 68, 70, 71; Lk. xxii. 57, 
58, 60; Jn. xviii. 17, 25, 27).. As already pointed out, Lk. and 
Jn. place the prediction during the supper, Mk. and Mt. on the 
road to the Mount of Olives, which is less likely to be correct, if 
(as is probable) the prediction was made only once. 


As to the ¢hree denials, all four accounts are harmonious respecting the first, 
but differ greatly respecting the second and third. The first denial, provoked 
by the accusation of the maid, seems to have led to a series of attacks upon S. 
Peter, which were mainly in two groups; and these were separated from one 
another by an interval, during which he was not much noticed. Each of the 
four narratives notices some features in these groups of attacks and denials: but 
it is unreasonable to suppose that they profess to give the exact words that were 
spoken in each case. See on viii. 24 for Augustine’s remarks on the different 
words recorded by the three Synoptists as uttered during the storm on the lake. 
Alford on Mt. xxvi. 69, and Westcott in an additional note on Jn. xviii., have 
tabulated the four narratives: see also Rushbrooke’s Synofticon, p. 114. With 
these helps the four can readily be compared clause by clause ; and the independ- 
ence of at least three of them soon becomes apparent. This independence 
results from truthfulness, and the variations will be a difficulty to those only who 
hold views of verbal inspiration which are contradicted by abundant phenomena 
both in O.T. and N.T. ‘‘St. Luke adds force to the episode by placing all 
three denials together. With St. John, however, dramatic propriety is sacrificed 
to chronological accuracy” (Lft. Bzbucal Essays, p. 191). ass 


54. Xu\\aBdvres. All four use this verb in connexion with the 
arrest of Jesus. It is freq. in Lk., especially of the capture of 
prisoners: Acts i, 16, xii. 3, xxiii. 27, xxvi. 21. Jn. tells us that 
they bound Him and took Him zpés “Avvav rparov, t.e. before His 
being examined by Caiaphas, as recorded Mt. xxvi. 57-68 and 
Mk. xiv. 53-65. Both these examinations were informal. They 
were held at night, and no sentence pronounced in a trial held at 
night was valid. Hence the necessity for a formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin after daybreak, to confirm what had been previously 
decided, This third ecclesiastical trial is mentioned by all the 
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Synoptists (ver. 66; Mt. xxvii. 1; Mk. xv. 1); whereas Jn. gives 
only the first (xviii. 12), and shows that it was in connexion with 
it that Peter’s denials took place. Lk. can hardly be said to give 
either of the first two hearings. He says that Jesus was taken to 
the high priest’s house, and was there denied by Peter and 
ill-treated by His captors; and then he passes on to the formal 
assembly of the Sanhedrin; but there is no mention of any 
previous examination. With the help of the other narratives, 
however, we obtain an account of all three hearings. The space 
devoted by all four to these Jewish and Roman trials seems to be 
out of proportion to the brief accounts of the crucifixion. But 
they serve to bring out the meaning of the crucifixion by exhibit- 
ing the nature of the Messiahship of Jesus. Why was: Jesus con- 
demned to death by the Sanhedrin? Because He claimed to be 
the Son of God. Why was He condemned to death By Pilate ? 
Because He claimed to be the King of the Jews. 

Hyayov Kal eionyayov. “They led Him (away) oad brought 
Him.” The latter verb is a favourite with Lk. See on ii. 27. 


DTI, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. some Old Lat. texts Vulg. Aeth. omit xat eloiyy- 
ayor. 


eis Thy olkiay tod dpxtepéws. It is impossible to determine 
whether this means of Annas or of Caiaphas (comp. ili. 30 and 
Acts iv. 6): but the narrative of Jn. (xviii. 12-24) renders it 
highly probable that Annas and his son-in-law Caiaphas shared 
the same palace, occupying different parts of it. As Lk. records 
no examination of Christ before either of them, we do not know 
whether he connects Peter’s fall with the hearing before Annas (as 
Jn.), or with that before Caiaphas (as Mt. and Mk.). All that he 
tells us is that Jesus was kept a prisoner and insulted between the 
night arrest and the morning sitting of the Sanhedrin. Possibly 
his authorities told him no more. 

Hkodovber paxpdbev. This following at a distance is noted by 
all three. Quod sequitur, amorts est, quod e longo, timoris. 

55. mepiapdvrwv. Here only in N.T. Comp. 3 Mac. iii. 7. 
This would be April, at which time cold nights are not uncommon 
in Jerusalem, which stands high, 


ADRXTAATI have aydvrwy, which is peculiar to Lk, in the sense of 
kindling : vili, 16, xi. 33, xv. 8; Acts xxviii. 2. For év péow see on viii. 7. 

éxa0nTo 6 Mérpos pécos aitéy. Cod. Am. and other MSS. of Vulg. 
have erat Petrus tn medio eorum, All Greek texts have éxd@nro. Where 
did Jerome find jv? See on ix. 44. 

Here only in N.T. is cuvca6ifw intransitive: contrast Eph. ii. 6. DG, 
bedefffilq Vulg. Arm. Syr-Sin. have repixabicdvrwv. But a (comseden- 
thus) supports NABLRX etc. (cuvkaficdytwy): and this is doubtless 
ight. 


ng 
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56. madicky. All four use this word of the person who 
began the attack on Peter. Jn. says that she was the doorkeeper. 
It was not Pilate, nor any of the Sanhedrin, nor a mob of soldiers, 
but a single waiting- maid, who frightened the self-confident 
Apostle into denying his Master. Note the rvs. Oa) 

mpds 73 as. Comp. Mk. xiv. 54. For dtevicaca, which is a 
favourite word with Lk. (iv. 20 and often in Acts), Mk. has 
euBrA paca, 

kai odtos adv abr fv. The meaning of the «ai is not obvious : 
as well as who? Possibly S. John, who was present and known to 
the household. With ow airé jv comp. xxiv. 44; Acts xill. 7. 
The fondness of Lk. for odv here comes out. Mk. and Mt. have 
pera, and Jn. has é« trav pabynrav. 

57. Odx otda adtév, For airov Mk. and Mt. have the less 
explicitly false ri Néyeus. Lk. has 6 déyets ver. 60, where they have 
tov dvOpomrov. Here Lk. again mitigates by omitting the oath 
which accompanied the second denial (Mt.), and the cursing and 
swearing which accompanied the third (Mt. Mk.). This first 
denial seems to have been specially public, gumpoo$ev ravtwv (Mt.). 

58. peta Bpaxt. Lk. alone states that a second denial followed 
close on the first. For érepos Mt. has aAAy, Mk. 4 woudioxy, Jn. 
elrov. For dvOpwre see on xii. 14. 

59. Siacrdons doel dpas pds. Mk. and Mt. say pera puxpdr. 
The classical Siorype is peculiar to Lk. (xxiv. 51; Acts xxvii. 28. 
In LXX Exod. xv. 8; Prov. xvii. 9, etc.). Af 

&Nos tts. Jn. says a kinsman of Malchus; Mt. and Mk. say 
the bystanders. In this third attack all four call attention to the 
positiveness of the speaker; because he had seen Peter in the 
garden with Jesus (Jn.), and because of Peter’s Galilean Aadia 
(Mt.). The Galileans are said to have mixed the gutturals in 
pronunciation, and to have had in some respects a peculiar 
vocabulary. 

Sucxupifero. Classical, but only here and Acts xii. 15 in bibl. 
Grk. 

60. mapaxpipo. All four note how quickly the crowing 
followed upon the third denial. Lk. has his favourite rapaypjpa 
and Mk. his favourite «d@vs: comp. v. 25, Vili. 44, 55, XVill. 43. 
But the graphic ér Nadodvtos atroé 1s given by Lk. alone. 

epadvycev dhéxtwp. No article: “a cock crew.” A few cursives 
insert 6. 

The objection which has been raised, that the Talmud pronounces fowls 
which scratch on dungheaps to be unclean, is futile. In this the Talmud is 
inconsistent with itself: and Sadducees would have no scruples about what was 


not forbidden by the written law. Certainly Romans would have no such 
scruples, 


61. otpapets, Lk. alone preserves this incident Peter is 
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probably still in the court, while Jesus is inside. It is improbable 
that Jesus was present when Peter denied Him. He may have 
been visible through door or window, but scarcely within hearing. 
The otpadgeis évéB\eWev may have taken place as He was being 
led to or from the examination before Caiaphas. 

ojpepov. Lk. alone repeats this part of the prediction (ver. 34): 
otherwise all three have the same words. Jn, omits Peter’s recol- 
lection of the warning and also his bitter weeping. 


The o7mepor is omitted in A DI’ A A and several Versions, but it is attested 
by 8 BK LMT, Boh. Sah. Syr-Sin. Aeth. b ff, 1. 

62. WH. bracket this verse, which is wanting in abeff,il*r. But 6 
Ilérpos (ATA A, Vulg.) is no doubt an addition both here and Mt. xxvi. 75. 


63-65. The First Mocking. As Lk. omits the examination by 
Caiaphas, it is impossible to determine whether he places this 
mocking before or after it. He knows that Jesus, after being 
denied by His chief Apostle, was insulted by His captors, and then 
taken before the Sanhedrin. His omissions seem to show that 
he is making no use of Mt. or Mk. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 67, 68; Mk. 
xiv. 65. 

63. ot cuvéxovtes attév. Not members of the Sanhedrin, but 
the servants or soldiers in whose charge Jesus had been left. Here 
only is cvvéyew used of holding fast a prisoner. Comp. viii. 45 ; 
xix. 43. 

Sépovtres. Comp. xii. 47, xx. 10, Of the five expressions which are used 
in describing these blows each Evangelist uses two: Lk. dépovres and matoas ; 
Mt. éxod\dgicay and épdmicavy; Mk. kodadifer and famlopacw &daBor. 
Comp. the treatment of the Apostles, Acts v. 40; and of S. Paul, Acts 
xxi, 32, xxiii. 2. Lk. omits the spitting. All three have the Npopyrevaov. 

65. érepa wodhd. Comp. iii. 18. The statement here is made by Lk. 


only. On the combination of participle and verb, describing the same action 
from different points of view, see Burton, § 121. 


66-71. The Third Jewish Trial. The Sanhedrin could hold 
no valid meeting before daybreak, and what had been irregularly 
done in the night had to be formally transacted after dawn.! 
Comp. Mt. xxvii. 1; Mk. xv. 1. But Lk. is quite independent ; 
whereas Mt. and Mk. have much in common. 

66. ds éyéveto hpépa. All three note the early hour: eifds 
mpwt (Mk.), zpwias dé yevouevns (Mt.). The expression jpépa 
yiverar is characteristic of Lk. Comp. iv. 42, vi. 13; Acts xii. 18, 
XVI. 35, XXiii. 12, XXVii. 29, 33, 39. 

15 mpeoButéprov tod aod, dpxrepets Te Kal ypappatets, The 
meaning is that the three component parts of the Sanhedrin met, 

1 Synedrium magnum sedet a sacrificto jugé matutino ad sacrifictum juge 


pomeridianum (Maimonides, Sanhed. iii.) ; sesstones judicit sunt instituendes 
mane, non autem postquam homo edit et bibsét (Synops. Soh. p. 56 n. 2). 
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and that Jesus was brought before the whole assembly. Mt. and 
Mk. also give the three parts as well as the whole. The place of 
meeting is not given by any. That portions of what is recorded of 
one examination should resemble portions of what is recorded of 
another is natural. Before Annas, Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrin 
the same questions would be asked. At this last and only valid 
trial everything of importance would have to be repeated. It is 
probable that 76 ovvédpiov airév is here used in a technical sense 
for the Great Council or Sanhedrin. Comp. Acts iv. 15, v. 21, 27, 
ZA, Ai; Vi. 12, 15, XXil.. 30, XXill. 1, 6,'15, 20, 25, xx10 Zon ee 
Herzog, art. Synedrium; Keim, Jes. of Naz. vi. pp. 63-72; 
Edersh. Z. & TZ. ii. pp. 553-557; Hist. of J. MV. ch. v.; Farrar, 
L. of C. II. Excurs. xiii.; and above all Schiirer, 7, P. in T. of 
J. C. II. i. pp. 163-195, where the literature of the subject is 
given. 


Note the re xal, which neither Mt. nor Mk. has. In the Gospel Lk. 
never has re without xal following: ii. 16, xii. 45, xxi. ITI, etc. 


67. Ei od et 6 Xptotds, etrov piv. Sz tu es Christus, dic nobis 
(Vulg.). The « is conditional, and the emphasis is on 6 Xprords, 
not on ov. This is the simplest construction, and is adopted by 
Luth. Wic. Rhem. RV. De W. Schanz, Mey. Nosg. Go. Hahn, etc. 
Others prefer, “ Art Thou the Christ? tell us”: so Erasm. Tyn. 
Cran. Gen. AV. Or, “ Tell us whether Thou art the Christ”: 
Ewald and some others. The question was vital; and in the 
examination recorded by Mt. and Mk. it was coupled with “ Art 
Thou the Son of God?” (ver. 70). 

"Edy Gpiv . . . dmoxpiOite. This part of Christ’s reply is 
peculiar to this occasion, whereas what follows (ver. 69) is almost 
verbatim as in Mt. and Mk. The meaning seems to be, “If I 
tell you that I am the Christ, ye will assuredly not believe ; and if 
I try to discuss the question, ye will assuredly refuse to do so.” 
Note that here the proceedings are conducted by the Sanhedrin as 
a body ; not, as in the earlier trial, by the high priest alone (Mt. 
xxvi. 62, 63, 65; Mk. xiv. 60, 61, 63). For the addition 4 dzo- 
Avonre see additional note at the end of ch. xxiii. j 

69. dé tod viv 8é. His glorification has already begun: Jn. 
xii. 31. Hoc ipsum erat iter ad gloriam (Beng.) Comp. the 
parallel Acts vii. 56, where see Blass. 


The 6é is thus placed because 47rd Tob vév is virtually one word. TR. with 
TAATI, Sah. omits 6¢é, and Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. substitute yép. The Latin 
Versions are again interesting in their rendering of dd Tod viv: a modo 
(acdr), ex hoc Vulg.): see oni. 48 and also on v. 10. 


70. elrav Sé wdvtes. The wdvres is again peculiar to Lk. 
(vii. 35, xix. 37, xx. 18): in Mt. and Mk. the high priest asks the 
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question. In the allusion to Dan. vii. 13 they recognize a claim 
to Divinity, and they translate 6 vids rod dvOparov into 6 vids 70d 
@cov, But it is not clear whether by the latter they mean the 
Messiah or something higher. 

pets Aéyete Stu eye eipt. Both here and Jn. xviii. 37 “that I 
am” (English Versions, Godet) is more probable than “ decause I 
am” (Luth. Weiss, Hahn). A third possibility, to make the whole 
a question, is worth noting. For other cases of ambiguous 67 
comp. i. 45, vii. 16, xix. 31. 

71. jKovcapev. “We have heard” that He claims to be the 
Messiah and the Son of God. It is quite natural that in accusing 
Him to Pilate nothing is said about this charge of blasphemy,— 
one of great weight with the Sanhedrin, but which the heathen 
procurator would not appreciate. 

XXIII. 1-7. The Civil Trial before Pilate. Comp. Mt. 
XXVil. 2, 11, 12; Mk. xv. 1-33 Jn. xviii. 28-37. Lk. assumes 
that his readers know that Jesus was condemned to death by the 
Sanhedrin. But it was necessary to have Him condemned by the 
Roman jprvocurator also, in order that the sentence might be 
executed, and without delay, by him who possessed péxpu rod 
kreivewy efovoiay (Jos. B. /. ii. 8. 1).1 It is almost certain that at 
this time the Jews were deprived of the right of inflicting capital 
punishment. They sometimes did inflict it and risked the conse- 
quences, as in the case of S. Stephen: and the Romans sometimes 
found it expedient to ignore these transgressions (Jn. v. 18, 
vii. I, 25, viil. [5,] 59; Acts v. 33, xxi. 31, xxvi. 10). A good deal 
would depend upon the character of the execution and the humour 
of the procurator. But besides Jn. xviii. 31 we have the express 
statement, guadraginta annis ante vastatum templum ablata sunt 
judicia capitalia ab Israéle (Bab. Sanh, f. 24,2). See Blass on 
Acts vii. 57. 


But it is quite possible that in some of the cases in which the Jews are repre- 
sented as trying to put persons to death, the meaning is that they wished to 
hand them over to the Romans for execution. See notes on Jn. xviii. 31 in 
Camb. Grk. Test. In the accounts of this Roman trial we have the attempts of 
the Jews to induce Pilate to condemn Jesus contrasted with Pilate’s attempts to 
save Him from execution. The Sanhedrin hoped that Pilate would confirm their 
sentence of death ; but Pilate insists on trying the case himself. This he does 


1 The expressions jus gladi¢ and potestas gladit are of later date. Professor 
Chwolson argues that the Sadducees were dominant when Jesus was condemned 
to death. It was against the law as maintained by the Pharisees to sentence a 
criminal and execute him within a few hours. The law required an interval of 
forty days for the collection of evidence on his behalf. It was the Sadducees, 
the servile upholders of Roman authority, who took the lead against Christ. 
They were the wealthy class, who lived on the temple sacrifices and dues, and 
therefore were bitter antagonists of a Teacher whose doctrine tended to the 
reform of lucrative abuses (Das letzte Passamahil Christi, etc., Appendix). 
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in his mpacrdpioy or palace (Mt. xxvii. 173; Mk. xv. 163 Jn. xviii. 28, 33, 
xix. 9). But we do not know where this was. A little later than this (Philo, Leg. 
ad Gatum, § 38, ed. Mangey, ii. 589) the Roman governor resided in ‘‘ Herod’s 
Preetorium,” a large palace on the western hill of the city. But Pilate may have 
used part of the fortress Antonia, the site of which is supposed to be known ; 
and some conjecture that a chamber with a column in it is the scene of the 
scourging. For the rather considerable literature concerning Pilate see Leyrer 
in Herzog, art. Pélatus, sub fin., and Schiirer, Jewish People, etc. I. ii. p. 82, 
who refers especially to G. A. Miiller, Pontéus Pilatus, Stuttgart, 1883. 


1. dvaordy Grav 73 400s. All three words are characteristic: 
see on i. 39, On iii, 21, andon i. 10. The whole body of the 
Sanhedrin (atrév) is meant, not including the populace, who at 
this point are not mentioned in any of the accounts. 

éml tov Mekdtov. Neither in order to shift the responsibility 
on to him, nor to avoid disturbing the feast with a Jewish execu- 
tion, nor to ensure death by crucifixion, but simply in order to get 
their own sentence of death confirmed. 

2. Lk. is alone in giving clearly the three political charges, 
which could not fail to have weight with Pilate: (1) seditious 
agitation, (2) forbidding tribute to Tiberius, (3) assuming the title 
of king. The point of jpgavto seems to be that they began to do 
all this, but Pilate interposed: comp. v. 21, xii. 45, xiii. 25, xix. 37. 
The todtov is probably contemptuous: “this fellow” (Tyn. Cov. 
Cran. Gen. AV.). Whether ciépapev refers to “catching in the 
act” or to “discovering by investigation” is not certain. 


The form efpaper is well attested here (B* LT X) as dvedpay in ii. 16. In 
2 Sam. xvii. 20 we have edpay with 7\@av and wapf\Pay. See small print 
on i, 59. 


Stactpépovta 75 €Ovos pay. They imply that the perversion of 
the nation was seditious. The excitement caused by Christ’s 
ministry was notorious, and it would nat be easy to prove that it 
had no political significance. For the verb comp. ix. 41; Acts 
xiii, 10, xx. 20; Exod. v. 4; 1 Kings xviii. 17, 18. 

Kwdvovta dpous Katioapr Siddvar. Jesus had done the very 
opposite a day or two before (xx. 25). But this second charge 
seemed to be of one piece with the third. If He claimed to be a 
king, He of course would forbid tribute to a foreign power. Vulg. 
wrongly changes the dave of Lat. Vet. to dari. 

Xpiotov Baowtda, ‘Messias, a king” (comp. ii. rz) is more 
probable than either “King Messias,” or, “an anointed king” 
(Schegg). They add BacwAéa that Pilate may know the political 
significance of Xpiords (Schanz). It is here that the charge made 
before Pilate approximates to the charge on which they condemned 
Jesus (xxii. 69-71). But with them it was the theological signi- 
ficance of His claim that was so momentous: and this Pilate 
could not regard. 
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Epiphanius (Marc, 316, 317, 346) tells us that after dacrpépovra rd eros 
Marcion inserted kal karadtovra rdov vduov Kal rods mpodpjras; and that after 
kwdvovTa . . . Ouddvac he added xal dmroorpépovta Tras ‘yuvaixas kal Td 
téxva. The former of these interpolations is found in various MSS. of 
the Old Latin, e¢ solventem legem [nostram] et prophetas (bce ffgilq), and in 
some MSS. of Vulg. (EQ R), while the latter is added to ver. 5 in some Old 
Latin texts: see below. Prof. Rendel Harris attributes these insertions to 
Marcion himself, who was himself accused of these things, Zexts &° Studies, 
ii. I, p. 230. See small print note on xvi. 17. 


8. Xd ef 6 Bacheds THy “loudatwy; All four record this question, 
and in exactly these words. The pronoun is emphatic, implying 
that His appearance was very much against such a claim. 

=0 héyets. Like the reply in xxii. 70, this is probably not inter- 
rogative. It condenses a conversation given at greater length by 
Jn., without whose narrative that of the three is scarcely intelligible. 
It would be extraordinary that Pilate should simply hear that Jesus 
admitted that He claimed to be King of the Jews, and at once de- 
clare, “I find no fault in this man.” But a conversation with Jesus 
had convinced Pilate that He was a harmless enthusiast. He did 
not claim to be a king in the ordinary sense. 

4. kai Tods dxous. The first mention of them. The procession 
of the Sanhedrin would attract a crowd; and perhaps some had 
come to ask for the customary release of a prisoner (Mk. xv. 8). 


atriov = alrta is peculiar to Lk., and is always combined with a negative : 
vv. 14, 223; Acts xix. 40, 


5. érlcyvoy. Intransitive, as in 1 Mac. vi. 6, so that nothing 
is to be understood: “they were the more urgent,” zzvalescebant 
(Vulg.). They became more definite in their accusations, because 
Pilate took the matter too easily. 

kal’ SAns THs “loudatas. Comp. iv. 44. Whether this means 
the whole of Palestine (i. 5, vii. 17 ; Acts ii. 9, x. 37, xi. I, 29) or 
Judea proper (ii. 4; Acts i. 8, viii. 1), is uncertain. In either 
case we have allusion to an activity of Jesus in southern Palestine 
of which Lk. records very little. 

dd tis Todudaias. Vutrix seditiosorum hominum (Grot.). The 
éws 3¢ may have special reference to the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem ; but it may also refer to previous visits of Jesus to the 
city. 

With the constr. dpfduevos dd... . @ws comp. Acts i. 22; Mt. xx. 8; 
[Jn. viii. 9]. The very words xa’ &dys rijs "Iovdalas, dptduevos ard rijs 
TadcAalas occur Acts x. 37. 

At the end of ver. 5 Cod. Colb. adds et fildos nostros et uxores avertit a 
nobis, N0r% shim baptizatur sicut nos; and Cod. Palat. has the same down to 
veobzs, and continues now enim baptizantur sicut et nos nec se mundant. 

The retention of ‘‘ Jewry” in AV. here, Jn. vii. 1, and Dan. v. 13 (where the 
game word is translated ‘‘ Jewry” and ‘‘ Judah ”) was probably an oversight. 

7. émuyvots. Freq. in Lk. in the sense of ‘‘ thoroughly ascertain” ; 
wii. 37; Acts xix. 34, xxii. 29, xxiv. II, xxviii. I, etc. 
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dvérepipev abtév. The verb may be used in the legal sense of 
“sending up” to a higher authority or “referring” to another 
jurisdiction, like remitfo, which Vulg. has here and vv. 11, 15: 
comp. Acts xxv. 21; Jos. B. J. ii. 20. 5; Philo, De Creat. Prin. 
viii. But in vv. 11, 15 the meaning “send dack” is more suitable, 
and may be retained here: comp. Philem. 11. If Jesus originally 
belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, sending Him to Herod was 
sending Him dack; just as the man Jorn blind is said to recover 
his sight (dvaBdérew), because sight is natural to man (Jn. 
ix. 15, 18). It was perhaps chiefly in order to get rid of a difficult 
case, or to obtain official evidence from the tetrarch, that Pilate 
sent Jesus, rather than merely to conciliate Antipas. Justin says 
that Pilate xapildpevos Sedeuevov tov Incotv éreuwpe ( 77ry. cili.) ; and 
comp. Vespasian allowing Agrippa to have the prisoners who came 
from the latter’s kingdom (Jos. B. /. iii. 10. 10). Herod had 
come up to keep the feast, and probably occupied the palace of 
the Asamoneans (B._//. ii. 16. 3 ; Amz. xx. 8. 11). 

8-12. §The Trial before Herod. It has been noticed by 
Schleiermacher that its omission by Jn. is no serious objection to 
its authenticity. ‘‘ The transaction is too circumstantially detailed 
to admit a doubt, and our reporter seems to have had an acquaint- 
ance in the house of Herod who supplied him with this fact, as 
John seems to have had in the house of Annas” (S. Luke, p. 304, 
Eng. tr.). Joana, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward (viii. 3), 
would be a likely source of information: see on viii. 3 and 
XxiV. TO, 

8. jv Odwv, Td dkovew, HAmfer. These expressions indicate 
the continuance of the wishing, hearing, and hoping: comp. ix. 9. 
Such curiosity is not gratified any more than the demand for signs 
from heaven (xi. 29). With eg i Leavy xXpdvev comp. xpdvw ixavd 
(viii. 27; Acts viii. 11), xpdvous ixavovs (xx. 9). 


TR. follows ARTAA in reading é Ikavof, to which HM XII add 
xpovov. But §SBDLT, Sah. Arm. give the plural. 


9. attds Sé oddev daexpivaro airs. ‘But He on His part 
answered him nothing.” The language and tone of Antipas 
showed that he was in no condition to profit by anything that 
Jesus might say: see on iii. 1. “He regarded Jesus as a sight.” 
Vor émexpivato comp. iii. 16. 


Cod. Colb. adds guast non audtens: and Syr-Cur. has the more remark- 
able guast non ibi erat. This may have suggested the possibly Docetic touch 
in the Gospel of Peter, ‘‘ He held His peace as tn no wise feeling pain.” Both 
Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. for év Adyous tkavois have ‘‘in cunning words.” Syr- 
Sin. omits vv. 10, II, 12. 

10. torjxeoav. This, and not elorijxe, is the pluperf. of torayos. 
The evidence varies in the fourteen places; hut lorjxew is never a mere 
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itacism, and is freq. in LXX. Even B, which often prefers et to «, supports 
lorixex five times (WH. ii. App. p. 162). 

evtévws. ‘* At full stretch, vehemently,” in N.T. only here and Acts 
xviii. 28: comp. Josh. vi. 8; 2 Mac. xii. 23. In Latin texts we have 
tnstanter (c), fortiter (d), vehementer (ar), constanter (f Vulg.). Apparently 
they had kept silence while Herod was questioning Jesus; but His silence 
had exasperated them. 


11. éfouevnoas . . . éumaigas, These participles are put first 
in their clauses with emphasis. Herod’s baffled curiosity takes’ 
this despicable revenge: comp. xviii. 9; Gal. iv. 14. We need 
not suppose that Antipas formally pronounced Him innocent, 
but that he did not condemn Him to death. He evaded the 
responsibility, as Pilate tried to do. In the Gospel of Peter Herod 
sentences the Lord ; and when “ Joseph, the friend of Pilate and 
of the Lord,” asks Pilate defore the crucifixion for the Lord’s body, 
Pilate sends to ask Herod for it. The chief guilt throughout is 
transferred from Pilate to Herod and the Jews. 

odv Tots otpatevpaciv. Probably a guard of honour: cum mili- 
tibus suis (f). It was one of these perhaps that he had sent to 
behead John in the prison (Mk. vi. 27; Mt. xiv. 10). It was fitting 
that the prince who had murdered the Baptist should mock the 
Christ. 

éumratéas. He treats Him as a crazy enthusiast, and gives a 
mock assent to His claim to be a king, which the scribes no 
doubt reported. Latin texts have ¢rrisz¢ (c), inludens (d), deludens 
(r), delusum (a), inlusit (Vulg.). 

éoOijta Aapmpdv. “A bright robe,” sp/endidum (c), rather than 
“a white robe,” candida (a), alba (f Vulg.). That it was a éoga 
candida to mark Him as a candidate for royalty, is not likely: it 
was to mark Him as already king. The epithet does not indicate 
its colour, but its “gorgeous” character: comp. Jas. li. 2, 3. In 
Acts x. 30 it is used of angelic apparel. Elsewhere in N.T. éoOys 
occurs only xxiv. 4; Acts i, 10, xii, 21: comp. 2 Mac. viii. 35, 
xi, 5. 

12. éyévovto Sé pidor. Although Pilate failed in the attempt to 
transfer the responsibility to Herod, yet something was gained by 
the transaction. In the Gospel of Peter Herod addresses him as 
*AdcAdé IleckaGre. The cause of enmity may easily have been some 
dispute about jurisdiction. 


Ephrem conjectured that the enmity arose through Pilate sending soldiers 
to punish the chief men of Galilee who had been the guests of Herod when he 
put the Baptist to death, and that this was the occasion when the blood of 
Galileans was mingled with their sacrifices, For the importance of this 
strange idea as a link in the evidence respecting the Dzatessaron see Rendel 
Harris in Contemp. Review, Aug. 1895, p. 279. 

D transposes the clauses, and has dndlg for éyOpg: Svres de év dydlg 4 II. 
a. 6‘H. éyévovro pidroc év airy 7. Hy. So also Cod. Colb. cssm essent autem 
in dissenstonem pil. et her. factt sunt amict in illa die. 
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18-25. The vain Attempts of Pilate to avoid Sentencing Jesus 
to Death. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 15-26; Mk. xv. 6-15. Pilate’s first 
two expedients had failed: (1) telling the Jews to deal with the 
case themselves; (2) sending it to Herod. He now tries two 
others: (3) to release Him in honour of the feast ; (4) to scourge 
Him and let Him go. Roman dislike of a gross injustice to an 
innocent person possibly influenced him ; but perhaps the chief 
motive was the superstitious fear, produced by his wife’s dream 
and confirmed by Christ’s bearing and words. Jn. states that he 
again and again declared Jesus to be innocent (xviii. 38, xix. 4, 6). 
In wording Lk. is not very similar to either Mt. xxvii. 15-26 or 
Mk. xv. 6-15; but the substance of all three is the same. Jn. is 
more full and quite independent ; he distinguishes the conversa- 
tion inside the pvx¢orium with Jesus and outside with the Jews. 

13. ouvkaheodpevos. See on ix. 1. Pilate in taking the matter 
in hand again summons not only the hierarchy, whose bitterness 
against Jesus he knew, but the populace, whom he hoped to find 
more kindly disposed, and able to influence their rulers. 

14, dmootpépovta tov Nady. “Seducing the people from their 
allegiance.” He condenses the three charges in ver. 2 into one. 
Note the emphatic éyd and the évwzov tudv: the one anticipates 
“‘Hp@dys, and the other implies that they know with what thorough- 
ness the case has been investigated. 

dvaxpivas. In its forensic sense of a judicial investigation the 
word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (Acts iv. 9, xii. 19, xxiv. 8, 
xxviii. 18). But the classical use for a pre/iminary examination 
must not here be pressed. See Dict. of Grk. and Rom, Ant., att. 
Anakrisis ; Gardner and Jevons, pp. 574 ff. Pilate’s od8év ebpov is in 
direct contradiction to their etpayer (ver. 2). For atrvoy see on ver. 4. 

15. ddd od8€ “HpwSys. Therefore the friendship between Herod 
and Pilate is hardly “a type of Judaism and Heathenism leagued 
together to crush Christianity.” Both were willing to set Jesus 
free. What we see here is, however, an anticipation of what not 
unfrequently happened during the first three centuries, viz. that 
Jewish mobs incited the heathen against the Christians. 

dvéreppev ydp adrév mpds jas. This reading agrees better with 
“No, nor yet Herod” than does “ For I sent you to him,” and the 
external evidence for it is decisive. 


For the text, SBK LM TII and some cursives; for dvereuwa yap duds 
mpos airév, AD XT AA. Versions are divided, Latt. against A’gyptt., while 
Syrr. including Syr-Sin. have the conflate, ‘‘ For I sent Him to him.” Wic. ° 
had a Lat. text such as Cod. Brix. am remisit eum ad nos, for he renders 
“* For he hath sent Him again tous,” although Vulg. has sam remis# vos ad 
zllum. Some Latin authorities combine both readings. 


éotly wempaypévoy aitd. “Is done dy Him,” or “hath been 
done 6y Him” IRV.). The former is perhaps better, as giving the 
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result of the trial before Herod. The dat. indicates that what is 
done stands to the person’s credit; Win. xxxi. 10, Pp. 274: xxiv. 35 
is not parallel. ‘Nothing worthy of death is done unto Him” 
(AV.) is scarcely sense. Cov. has “There is brought upon Him 
nothing that is worthy of death.” For the periphrastic perfect see 
Burton, § 84. 

16. maiSedcas. He uses a light word to express the terrible 
Jiagellatio, in order to excuse the injustice to his own conscience, 
and to hide his inconsistency from them. It is no punishment, 
but a chastisement to warn Him to be more circumspect in future. 
But the priests would see that a judge who was willing to inflict 
this on an innocent person could be induced by further pressure to 
inflict death. Scourging was sometimes fatal: Hor. Sat. i, 2. 41; 
comp. i. 3. 119. . Comp. Deut. xxii. 18. 


17. This verse is wanting in ABK LT II, Sah, a, while D, Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. Ath. insert it after ver. 19. It is a gloss based on Mt. xxvii. 15 
and Mk. xv. 6. Alf. urges that dvdyxnv elyev is an idiom in Lk.’s manner. 
But Lk. uses it only once (xiv. 18), as do also S. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 37) and 
S. Jude (3). Homceoteleuton (ANATKHN, ANEKPATON) might explain 
the omission in one family of witnesses; but against this is the widespread 
omission, and the fact that the gloss is inserted in two different places. The 
ae reads more naturally without the gloss than with it. 

_ 18. dvékpayov. We have the I aorist iv. 33, viii. 28; Mk. i. 23, vi. 49: 
and in LXX both aorists are common. Here ADXT have dvékpatay, 
NBLT dvéxpayov. Here only in bibl. Grk. does ravrAnOel occur. 


Aipe todtov. £ medio tolle istum: Acts xxi. 36, xxii. 22; Mt. 
Xxiv. 39; Jn. xix. 15: comp. Acts viii. 33. They are perhaps re- 
calling such passages as Deut. xvii. 7, xix. 19. 

dméduagy 8é jpiv. Nothing is known of this custom of releas- 
ing a prisoner at the Passover apart from the Gospels. Pilate says 
“ Ye have a custom” (Jn. xviii. 39), which is against the hypothesis 
that he originated it. The Herods may have done so in imitation 
of Roman customs, At the first recorded “ectisternium prisoners 
were released (Livy, v. 13. 7). 

BapaBBav. “Son of Abba” (father). Other instances of the 
name are given by Lightfoot: Samuel Bar-Abba, Nathan Bar- 
Abba (Hor. Heb. Mt. xxvii. 16). But evidence is wanting that 
Abba was a proper name. On the remarkable reading “Jesus 
Barabbas” Mt. xxvii. 16, 17 see WH. ii. App. 19. 

19. 81d ordow tid yevouévyy. Of Barabbas they might with 
some truth have said rotrov eipamev Suactpépovta 76 €Ovos (ver. 2). 
Not that he had originated the ordovs, but that he had taken a 
conspicuous part in it. The ordovs was probably no popular move- 
ment, but some plundering disturbance. Jn. calls him simply “a 
robber,” and he miay have been connected with the other two 
robhers who were crucified with Jesus The rather awkward order 
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of the words in the verse is perhaps to intimate that while the 
otdots took place in the city the murder did not. 


On the rare form of periphrastic tense (#» with aor. part.), see Burton, 
§ 20. dAnGels is the reading of BLT, for which N8A DXTI etc. have the 
more usual BeSdyu(u)évos: and while NBLTX,fq have & rj ¢dvAaxg, 
ADT Aetc, have the obvious correction els r}y gvAaxjr. 

Excepting Mk. xv. 7 and Heb. ix. 8, erdots in N.T. is peculiar to Lk. 
(ver. 25; Acts xv. 2, xix. 40, xxiii. 7, 10, xxiv. 5). In LXX it represents 
several Hebrew words of different meaning. Syr-Sin. here has ‘* wicked 
deeds. 


20. That we should read 5¢ (NA BDT, Latt. Boh. Sah.) and not od¢ 
(XT AAetc.) after rdw is certain. That adrofs is to be added after rpoc- 
eddvncey (NBLT, Latt. Boh. Sah. Syr-Cur. 8th.) is also certain. But 
Lk, uses the verb absolutely, xiii. 12; Acts xxi. 40. Contrast vii. 32; Acts 
XXL. 2, 


érepdvour. Kept shouting at him”: clamadant (f), proclama- 
bant (a), succlamabant (Vulg.). In N.T. the verb is peculiar to 
Lk. (Acts xii. 22, xxi. 34, xxii. 24); but it is classical. According 
to all four Gospels the demand for crucifixion was not made until 
Pilate had proposed to release Jesus on account of the feast. Lk. 
and Jn. give the double cry, “ Crucify, crucify.” Mt. has oravpe- 
@yrw, Mk. and Jn. crav’pwcov, Lk. cravpov. 


We must read oratpov, 2 aor. imper. ac#., and not cravpod, mia. NB 
DF* have cradpov (475), while AL PXT etc. have cratpwoor (S25); but 
U 157, abe f ff, 1 Arm. Aeth. omit the second ‘* Crucify.”. 

22, Ti yap xaxdy éroincey; So in all three. The yap means 
“Tmpossible ; for what evil hath this man done?” This is well 
represented by the idiomatic “Why,” which we owe to the Vulg. 
Quid enim, through Rhem. Cov. has “ What evil #Aez,” etc. The 
tptrov refers to vv. 4 and 14. 

obSev aitiov Gavdrou. The @avdrov is a qualification added after 
the failure of the mission to Herod (ver. 15). Previously it was 
ovdéy airioy without limitation (vv. 4, 14). In his weakness Pilate 
begins to admit, “Well, perhaps He may be guilty of something: 
but He is not guilty of a capital offence.” He began by saying 
that Herod had not found Him worthy of death. Now he says 
the same himself. In each case the proposal is the same,—zwar- 
Sevcas droAvow (vv. 16, 22). 

23. éréxewro >. p. aitodmevot. Comp. na@dAXov éréxaro a&dy, 
padXov éréxewto Brdacdywotvres (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 6, xx. 5. 3). 
With dovais peydAas comp. i. 42, Iv. 33, Vili. 28, xvii. 15, ete. 

katicxuoy. Comp. xxi. 36: “they prevailed,” but not until 
Pilate had tried whether the radevew would satisfy them (Jn. 
xix. 1). Mt. and Mk. connect the scourging with the cruci- 
fixion, because it usually preceded this punishment in Roman 
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law.! It is extremely unlikely that Pilate allowed the scourging 
to be repeated. He merely separated it from the crucifixion in 
the hope that the latter would not be required. Note the 
impressive repetition of dwvai. 

24, éwéxpwev. ‘He gave sentence”; 2 Mac. iv. 47; 3 Mac. 
iv. 2. Here only in N.T., but classical, For 16 aitrqnya comp. 
Phil. iv. 6. ; 

25. dwé\ucey . . . wapédwxey, This tragic contrast is in all 
three ; and all four use zapédwxey of the final surrender. Comp. 
Acts iii. 14, and note the contrast between these aorists and the 
imperfect jtodvro, “kept demanding.” Both the repetition of 
tov Sid otdow, «.7.d. and the addition of t@ OeAjpar. adtay are 
peculiar to Lk. The writer thus emphasizes the enormity of the 
transaction. In the Gospel of Peter Herod is present at this point 
and gives the sentence. He does not wash his hands, and the 
blame is transferred to him and the Jews. So also in the Acta 
Pilati (B. x.) it is the Jews who hastily execute the sentence, as 
soon as Pilate has pronounced it. Comp. Justin (Z7y. cviii.) dv 
CTAVPWOAVTWV NLDV. 

26-82. § The Road to Calvary, Simon the Cyrenian, and the 
Daughters of Jerusalem. With the exception of ver. 26, the whole 
of this is peculiar to Lk. In ver. 26 his wording is closer to Mk. 
xv. 21 than to Mt. xxvii. 32. 

26. Kupyvatov. Josephus tells of the origin of the Jewish 
colony in Cyrene (Aion. ii. 4), and quotes Strabo respecting it 
(And. xiv. 7. 2): this gives us important information respecting 
that branch of the Dispersion. Comp. Avs. xvi. 6. 1, 5; 1 Mac. 
xv. 23; 2 Mac. ii. 23. That Cyrene was the chief city of the 
district, which is the modern Tripoli, is shown by the name 
Cyrenaica and by Acts ii. 10. For the literature of the subject 
see D.B.? i. p. 688. This Simon may have been a member of the 
Cyrenian synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). It has been pro- 
posed to identify him with “Symeon that was called Niger,” who 
is mentioned in company with “ Lucius of Cyrene” (Acts xiii. 1). 
But Simon or Symeon was one of the commonest of names; and 
Lk. would probably have given the same designation in both 
books, if he had meant the same person. If the Rufus of Rom. 
xvi. 13 is the Rufus of Mk. xv. 21, then the wife of Simon of 
Cyrene was well known to S. Paul. S 

épxopevov dm dypod. Mk. has the same. He might be taking 
‘a sabbath day’s journey ”; so that this is no proof as to the date. 
But he would not be likely to be coming in from the country on 
such a sabbatical day as Nisan 15. 

1Jos. B, J. ii. 14.9, v. 11. 13 Livy, xxii. 13. 6, xxxiii. 36. 3; Cic. Jn Verr 
v. 62. 162. Capital punishment of any kind was generally, according to Roman 
custom, preceded by beating. 
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- The gen. of TR. following APTA etc. (Zluwvds rivos Kupyvalov) is prob- 
ably a grammatical correction. 


érOnxay aitG tov otaupdv. His being a provincial may have 
made them more ready to make free with him. Perhaps it was 
only the cross-beam (fatibudum) which he carried; and if he 
carried both pieces, they would not be fastened together as finally 
erected. On the shape of the cross see Justin, Z7y. xci.; 1 AZol. 
lv.; Iren. ii, 24. 4; Tert. Adv. Jud. x.; Ad. Nat. xii.; and 
Schaff’s Herzog, art. “Cross”; Kraus, Real-Enc. d. Chr. Alt. ii. 
p. 225. At first Jesus carried it Himself (Jn. xix. 17), according 
to the usual custom, éxkacros tév Kaxovpywv éxpéper Tov éavTod 
oravpov (Plutarch, De Seva Num. Vind. ix. p. 554 B), as indicated by 
the word furcifer: but He was physically unable to continue to do 
so. Indeed it has been inferred from ¢épovow airév (Mk. xv. 22) 
that at length He was unable even to walk, and was therefore 
carried to Golgotha: but comp. Mk. i. 32, vil. 32, Vili. 22, ix. 19. 
On the other hand Lange interprets ¢épev dmicev as meaning 
that Simon carried the lower end, while the top was still carried 
by Jesus. But this is not in harmony with iva apn Tov oTavpov 
avrod (Mt. Mk.). Syr-Sin. here has, “that he might bear the 
cross and follow Jesus.” 


The Basilidian Gnostics taught that Simon was crucified in the place of 
Jesus, being transformed by Jesus to look like Him, while Jesus in the form of 
Simon stood by and laughed at His enemies: and it was for this reason that 
they disparaged martyrdom, as being an honour paid, not to Christ, but to 
Simon the Cyrenian. See Photius, 426/. cxiv. 292. Irenzeus (i. 24. 4) wrongly 
attributes this doctrine to Basilides himself, who was not docetic, but made 
the sufferings of Jesus an essential part of his system. Contrast Hippol. 
Refut. vii. 15. The Mahometans teach a similar doctrine; that God deceived 
the Jews and caused them to crucify a spy, or an emissary of Judas, or Judas 
himself, in mistake for Jesus. See Sale’s Koranz, pp. 38, 70, Chandos ed. 


27. yuvaixay ot éxdwrovto, This incident is in place in the 
“Gospel of Womanhood” (i. 39-56, ii. 36-38, vii. 11-15, 37-50, 
Vili. 1-3, X. 38-42, xi. 27, xiii. 11-16). These are probably not 
the women who had minis:ered to Him previously (viii. 1-3), but 
sympathizers from the city. Comp. Zech. xii. ro-14. In the 
Gospels there is no instance of a woman being hostile to Christ. 
For ékémrovro comp. viii. 52 and Mt. xi. 17. 


The xal after oi—‘‘ which also bewailed” (AV.)—must be omitted upon 
decisive evidence: A BC* D LX, Boh. Sah. Vulg. ete. 


28. otpagels mpds adtds. As they were following Him, this 
would hardly have been possible, if He was still carrying the cross : 
‘comp. Vii. 9, 44, 55, X. 23. For “daughter of” =“ inhabitant of” 
comp. Is. xxxvii. 22; Zeph. iii. 14; Jer. xlvi. 19; Ezek. xvi. 46. 

ph KAalere én end mAhy ép Eautds KAalere. Comp. Judg. 
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xi. 37, 38. Note the chiasmus, making the contrast between éué 
and éavrds very emphatic. His sufferings will be short, and are 
the road to glory: theirs will be prolonged, and will end in shame 
and destruction. Christ is not rebuking mere sentimentality or 
sympathetic emotion, as if the meaning were that they ought to 
lament their own sins rather than His sufferings. The form of 
command is similar to that in x. 20, They are not wrong in 
weeping for Him: nevertheless there is something else for which 
they may weep with far greater reason. That for which He wept 
(xix. 41-44) may rightly move them to tears,—the thought that a 
judgment which might have been averted must now take its 
course. For the legend of Veronica see D. of Chr. Biog. iv. 


p. 1107. 


Comp. an eloquent passage in a lecture on the relation of Art to Religion 
by Ruskin, in which he contrasts the barren emotion produced by realistic 
representations of the past agonies of Christ with sympathetic realization of the 
present miseries of mankind (Lectures on Art, Oxford, 1870, § 57, p. 54). 


29. épxovrat pépar. ‘‘ Days are coming”: comp. Heb. viii. 8; 
Jer. vii. 32, ix. 25, xvi. 14, xix. 6, xxiii. 5, 7, etc. In all these cases 
ido precedes épyovrat, In Lk. the fut. is more common: v. 35, 
XVil. 22, xix. 43, xxi. 6. Here the nom. to épotow is not ra réxva 
tuav, but “ people, the world in general”: man wird sagen. 

Makdptat at oretpa. As a rule childless women are com- 
miserated or despised (i. 25, 36), but in these dreadful times they 
will be congratulated. Comp. Eur. Audrom. 395; Al. 882; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 75. 1. See oni. 24. 

80. réte dptovrar. The nom. is the same as to épotow,—the 
population generally, not the women only; and the rére means 
simply év éxeivats tais juépas. The wish is that the mountains 
may fall on them and &2// them, not hide and protect them. Death 
is preferable to such terror and misery. So also in the original 
passage Hos. x. 8; comp. Rev. vi. 6, and contrast Is. ii. 19. 

81. dt ei év 74 yp Evo. This is not a continuation of the 
cry of despair, but gives the reason for predicting such things. 
“These horrors will certainly come, Jecause,” etc. In Syr-Sin. the 
éru is omitted: ‘Who do these things in the moist tree, what shall 
they do in the dry?” Proverbs of similar import are found in 
various languages, and are capable of many applications: comp. 
Prov. xi. 31; 1 Pet. iv. 17,18. This saying is an argument @ 
fortiori, and it may be easily applied in more than one sense here. 
(1) If the Romans treat Me, whom they admit to be innocent, in 
this manner, how will they treat those who are rebellious and 
guilty? (2) If the Jews deal thus with One who has come to save 
them, what treatment shall they receive themselves for destroying 
Him? (3) If they behave trus defore their cup of wickedness is 
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full, what will they commit when it overflows? The use of £vAov, 
lignum, for a tree as well as for timber is late Greek (Gen. i. 29, 
ii. 9, iii. 1; Is. xiv. 8; Ps. i. 3). In Ezek. xxi. 3 [xx. 47] we have 
Eddov xdwpdvy and €iAov ~npov combined; but otherwise there 
is no parallel. 


For the delib. subjunct. yévyra: comp. Mt. xxvi. 54, and "Qua éyw, tl 
rdbw; th vv por wijxiora yévnra; (Hom. Od. v. 465). See Burton, § 169. 


82. Erepo kaxodpyot Sdo. This is the order of 8 B and Aegyptt., 
which has been corrected to érepor dv0 kaxotpyo, to avoid the 
implication that Jesus was a xaxodpyos. With a similar object 
Syr-Sin. with Codd. Colb. and Palat. omits érepo., and perhaps 
the omission of xai before érepou (Syr-Cur. b) is due to the same 
cause. Yet the implication is not necessary. We may retain the 
order of s B and translate, “ others, viz. two malefactors ” ; or, “two 
very different malefactors.” In the latter case xaxodpyos is used of 
Jesus with irony against those who treated Him as such: éy trois 
avopots ehoyioOy (Is. liii. 12). But it is perhaps best to regard it 
as what Field calls “a negligent construction” not likely to be 
misunderstood. In that case the AV. is courageously accurate 
with “two other malefactors”: for the comma after “other” is 
a later insertion of the printers ; it is not found in the edition of 
1611. These two xaxotpyo were bandits (Mt. xxvii. 38, 44; Mk. 
xv. 27). The hierarchy perhaps contrived that they should be 
crucified with Jesus in order to suggest similarity of crime. In 
the persecutions, Christians were sometimes treated in this way. 
Comp. modAdxts dua kaxovpyots éwrouredoas TG otadiy (Eus. Mart. 
Pai, vi. 3). 


Note the characteristic ody, and for dvatpeOjvat see on xxii. 2. 

The Latin Versions render kaxodpyo. Jatrones (abeffi,1), malign (a), 
ret (c), neguam (Vulg.), to which are added the names of the robbers, Joathas 
et Maggatras (1), Similarly in Mk. xv. 27 we have names added, Zoathan et 
Chammatha (c), and in Mt. xxvii. 38, Zoathan et Camma. See on ver. 39. 


83-38. The Crucifixion. The narrative is substantially the 
same as Mt. xxvii. 33-44 and Mk. xv. 22-32; but it has inde- 
pendent features. 

33. térov. This word is used by all three. The precise place 
is still a matter of controversy, and must remain so until excava- 
tion has determined the position of the old walls, outside which it 
certainly was. See MacColl, Contemp. Rev., Feb. 1893, pp. 
167-188 ; D.B.7 1, pp. 1205, 1652-1657. 

tov KadoUpevoy Kpaviov. See on vi. 15. It was so called on 
account of its shape, not because skulls were lying there unburied, 
which would have outraged Jewish feeling. Lk. omits the Hebrew 
name Golgotha (Mt. xxvii. 33; Mk. xv. 22; Jn. xix, 17), which 
would have conveyed no meaning to Greek readers, as he has 
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already omitted (without Greek equivalent) Gethsemane and 
Gabbatha. It is from the Latin (locum gui vocatur Calvariz) that 
the word “Calvary” has come into all English Versions prior to 
RV., which has, “the place which is called The Skull.” 


The ancient explanation that the place was thus called because of the skull 
of Adam, who was buried there by Noah after the Flood, is rejected by Jerome 
(on Mt. xxvii., Migne, xxvi. 209), as zwterpretatio mulcens aurem popult, nec 
tamen vera, But he wrongly adopts the view that it was a place in which 
truncantur capita damnata, a view which even Fritzsche (on Mt. xxvii. 33) has 
defended. No such place has ever existed in the East, least of all at Jerusalem: 
and such a place would be styled xpavlwy réos not kpavlov. A rocky protrusion, 
resembling a skull in form, is no doubt the meaning. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem 
speaks of it as ‘“‘rising on high and showing itself to this day, and displaying 
even yet how because of Christ the rocks were then riven” (Catech. Lect. 
xiii. 39). 

For the attractive Adam legend compare Ambrose, ad loc.: Congruebat 
quippe ut tbe vite nostra primitia locarentur, ubi fuerant mortis exordia 
(Migne, xv. 1852). Chrys. and Euthym. do not go beyond ¢radition (gact 
twves), which they do not expressly accept. See Tisch. aff. crit. ad Jn. xix. 17. 


éotatpwoav aitév. It will always remain disputable whether 
our Lord’s feet were nailed as well as His hands. Jn. xx. 25-27 
proves that His hands were nailed: but it is not certain that Lk. 
xxiv. 39 has any reference to the nails. In the Gospel of Peter, 
before the burial, nails are taken from the hands only. Ewald 
refers to the Zettschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, i. 20, for 
evidence that in Palestine the medizval tradition limited the 
nailing to the hands ; but this is less probable. 


év pev . . . 6v 5€. .. For this late use of the relative comp. Mt. 
xxi. 35, xxii. 5, xxv. 153; 1 Cor. xi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 20; Rom. ix. 21. 


84a. As in the cases of xxii. 19b, 20 and of 43, 44, we have to consider 
whether this passage is part of the original text. For the evidence see the 
additional note at the end of the chapter. ‘‘ Few verses of the Gospels bear in 
themselves a surer witness to the truth of what they record than this first of the 
Words from the Cross: but it need not therefore have belonged originally to 
the book in which it is now included. We cannot doubt that it comes from an 
extraneous source. Nevertheless, like xxii. 43f.; Mt. xvi. 2f., it has ex- 
ceptional claims to be permanently retained, with the necessary safeguards, in 
its accustomed place” (WH. ii. App. p. 68). 


6 8€ "Incots edeyev. The d¢ and the imperf. refer back to 
éotavpwoav airov: while they crucified Him, He in contrast to 
them was saying. 

des adtots. This cannot refer to the Roman soldiers, who 
were doing no more than their duty in executing a sentence which 
had been pronounced by competent authority. It was the Jews, 
and especially the Jewish hierarchy, who were responsible for 
what was being done: and but for the pressure which they had 
put upon him, even Pilate would have remained guiltless in this 
matter. What follows shows that the petition refers to the act of 
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crucifixion, not to their sins generally. In this way He “made 
intercession for the transgressors” (Is. liii. 12) ; where, however, 
LXX has 84 tas dvopuias airav rapeddOn. 

od ydp odacw ti movodow. This was true even of the rulers 
(Acts iii. 17), still more of the people, and most of all of Pilate. 
Their ignorance of what they were doing in crucifying the Christ 
mitigates their guilt. Comp. xii. 48, and zovotow in ver. 31: also 
the use of the words attributed to James the Just at his martyrdom 
(Hegesip. ap. Eus. H. £. ii. 23. 16). 

B4b. Aropepifdpevor . . . KAfjpov. The wording is very similar 
in all three, and is influenced by Ps. xxil. 19, which Jn. (xix. 24) 
quotes verbatim from LXX. Some texts wrongly insert the 
quotation Mt. xxvii. 35; but the Synoptists use the wording of 
the Psalm without directly quoting it. Jn. tells us that it was a 
quaternion of soldiers (comp. Acts xii. 4) who were carrying out 
the procurator’s sentence, and thus came to share the clothes as 
their perquisite. And Jn. distinguishes, as does the Heb. of Ps. 
xxii. 19, although LXX and the Synoptists do not, between the 
upper and under garments. This dividing of the clothes is one 
more detail in the treatment of Christ as a criminal, and a criminal 
whose career was closed. 

The sing. kAjjpov (§ BC DL, bcd Aeth.) has been altered in some texts 


to kdijpous (A X, aefff, Vulg. codd. plur. Syr-Sin.) to harmonize with usage, 
e.g. 1 Chron, xxv. 8, xxvi, 13, 14; Neh. x. 34, xi. I, etc. 


85. Oewpay. efepuxtypiLov. Both words are from Ps. xxii. 8: 
mates ot Gewporwrés pe eevxtypicdy pe. Mt. and Mk. use other 
words; but they add, what Lk. omits, the fulfilment of éxivycay 
ke@adynv. Lk. marks clearly four kinds of ill-treatment which 
Jesus received. The people torjxe Oewpdy, the rulers éfenuk- 
typttov, the soldiers évéraéay, and the robber éBAacdyje. They 
form a sort of climax. The @ewpwy implies vulgar curiosity, 
staring as at a spectacle (comp. ver. 48): for éxuuxrypi~w comp. 
xvi. 14, where, as here, Cod. Bezae has subsannabant. For the 
form torjket see on ver. 10. 

“A\Nous eowocev, This sarcasm is preserved in all three 
narratives, but Lk. alone gives the contemptuous otros and 6. 
éxdexrés. Comp. ix. 35. Jesus was elected onl all eternity to 
fulfil all these things. 


WH. and RV. put a comma after tof Oc0d, which belongs to 6 Xprorés, not 
to 6 éxvexrés. TR., following A C?Q XT etc., places 6 before rod Geod, while 
C*, ff, have 6 é\exrds before rod Geos. Syr-Sin. supports this combination. 
D has ef vlds ef rod Ocod ef Xpiords ef 6 exAexTbs, sz filzus es dec sé christus es 
electus ; and the insertion of vids is found in other texts. 

The odv adrots after dpxovres (AT ATI, f Vulg. Syr-Sin.) is an insertion 
to harmonize with Mt. and Mk. 


86 87. This mockery by the soldiers is peculiar to Lk, 
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Apparently it was the hierarchy who took the initiative. They 
told the King of Israel to come down from the cross; the soldiers 
told the King of the Jews to save Himself. Note the change of 
tense (efeuuxrypifov, évémorgav), which implies that the soldiers 
were less persistent in their derision than the rulers. The reading 
evérarfov (A C D Q etc.) has all the look of a correction. 

36. df05 mpocpepovres. Offering some of their sour wine or Zosca, 
which the Evangelists call dfos, perhaps in connexion with éréricdy 
we O£0s (Ps. Ixviii. 22). Probably they could not have reached 
His lips with a vessel held in the hand; otherwise the sponge 
would not have been placed ona stalk, however short (Jn. xix. 29): 
but there is no reason for supposing that Christ’s feet were on a 
level with the heads of the spectators, as pictures sometimes 
represent. 


Comp. the words which legend has put into the mouth of His Mother at 
the cross: KAivoy oraupé, va mepthaBotca Tov uldy pov Katagidijow Tov épdp 
ulév (Acta Pilatz, B. x.). 


38. tv Se Kat émypap) ew adtG. For ervypapy Mt. has 7. 
airiay avtov, Mk. 7 ériypapy rhs airias airod, Jn. tirAkov. Thus 
Mk. again has the whole expression of which Mt. and Lk. have 
each a part: comp. iv. 40, v. 13, xxli, 34. The name and crime 
of the person executed was sometimes hung round his neck as he 
went to the place of crucifixion and then fastened to the cross. 
The xai suggests that this inscription was an additional mockery. 


The wording differs in all four Gospels, and perhaps it varied in the 
three languages. It was directed against the hierarchy rather than against 
Jesus. All four variations contain the offensive words ‘‘ The King of the 
Jews” (Jn. xix. 21). But Lk. regards it as an insult to Jesus. In the 
Gospel of Peter the wording is “‘This is the King of /srae/,” just as at the 
mock homage the address is ‘‘ Judge righteously, O King of Israel.” 

The words ypdupacuv “EAA gyexois kal “Pwuackots Kal "EBpacxots are almost 
certainly a gloss from Jn. xix. They are omitted in § °4 BC* L, Syr-Cur. 
Syr-Sin. Boh. Sah., and by the best editors. The authorities which insert 
the words differ as to the order of the languages and as to the introductory 
words ‘yeypaymévn or ervyeypauuery, én’ are or én’ att@ yeypaupévn. The 
omission of the statement, if it were genuine, would be unintelligible. Comp. 
Jos. Ant, xiv. 10, 2; B. We vi. 2. 4, Vv. 5. 2 In the inscription itself the 
order of NBL, 6 Bas, tov "I. odros, is to be preferred. D has the same, 
adding éoriv after ovros, rex Judxorum hec est. Contrast Eus, 4.2. v. 1. 44. 


89-48. § The Two Robbers. Mt. (xxvii. 44) and Mk. (xv. 32) 
merely state that those who were crucified with Him reproached 
Him. 


Harmonists suggest that during the first hour both robbers reviled Jesus, 
and that one of them (who may have heard Jesus preach in Galilee) afterwards 
changed his attitude and rebuked his comrade. So Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Theophylact, Euthymius, on Mt. xxvii. But Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, and 
Augustine confine the reviling to one robber, who in Mt. and Mk. is spoken of 
in the plur. by synecdoche. See Maldonatus on Mt. xxvii. 44: with Suarez he 
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adopts the latter view. Or they insist upon the difference between dveld:fov, 
which Mt. and Mk. use of the two robbers, and éB\ac@juet, while Lk. uses of 
one of them. Both bandits reproached Jesus (perhaps for not having helped 
them in their revolt against existing conditions of society); but only one of 
them razled ufon Him, It is much simpler to suppose that Mt. and Mk. 
regard the two Ayoral as a class, to which the conduct of either of them may be 
attributed. Christ’s conversation with the penitent robber would not be heard 
by many. The constant reviling (imperf.) of the other would be much more 
widely known. That évecdi{w may mean much the same as BAacpypyéw is seen 
from vi, 22; Rom. xv. 3; 1 Pet. iv. 14. The two verbs are combined 2 Kings 
xix, 22, and seem to be synonymous, Mt. and Mk. would hardly have omitted 
the incident of the penitent robber, if they had known it; but here Lk. once 
more has other sources of information. The incident would have special interest 
for him as illustrating the doctrine that salvation is open to all. 

In the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (xxiii.) the names of the two robbers are 
given as Titus and Dumachus, Titus bribes Dumachus to release the Holy 
Family, whom they had captured. In the Greek form of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (Acta Pilatz x.) the penitent malefactor is Dysmas, and the other is 
nameless. In the Latin form (Gesta P2latz x.) the two are Dismas and Gestas. 
See small print note on ver. 32. 


89. Eis 8¢ trav Kpepac0dvtTwy, When used of hanging on a cross 
or gibbet éi édov is commonly added (Acts v. 30, x. 39; Gal. 
lit, 135 Gen. xl; 19, 22; Deut. xxi. 22, 23, et¢.):' but here tie 
context is sufficient. 

Odxi od ef. This is the true reading (SBC*L and most 
Versions, including Syr-Sin.) rather than Ei ot «& (AQ RX ete. 
cfq Vulg.). ‘Art thou not” is a more bitter taunt than “If thou 
art.” 


D de omit the utterance, and | substitutes gaz destruebas templum et in 
tribus diebus rexdificabas tllum, saluum te fac nunc et descende de cruce. 


40. O88e goBf od tiv Ocdy. The ovdé cannot be taken with 
either ov (De W. Nosg.) or tov @edy (Pesh.), but only with ¢o87. 
“Dost thou not even /ea7,” to say nothing of penitent submission 
(Schanz). ‘Dost not even shou fear” would be ovdé od dof; 
Vulg. Wegue tu times, Beza Ve tu quidem times, and Godet Et toi non 
plus, tu ne crains done point, are all inaccurate. The meaning is, 
“You and He will soon have to appear before God. Does not 
even fear restrain you from adding to your sins; whereas He has 
nothing to answer for.” 

41. oi3év dromov, A meiosis: “nothing unbecoming,” still 
less anything criminal ; Acts xxv. 5; Job xxvii. 6, xxxiv. 12, Xxxv. 133 
Prov. xxiv. 55; 2 Mac. xiv. 23. 

D has ovdéy rovnpdv érpogev and then adds a characteristic amplification : 
kal orpadels mpds Tov Kipov elrev aitg MvjoOyrl pov év TH Huepg THs EXeUoeds 
cov. droxpibels dé 6 “Incots elrev aitg 7H ewAnovyTe(?) Odpoet, orepov 
uer’ €uod eon ev TH mapadelow. Respondens autem Jesus dixit qui objurgabat 
animequior esto, hodie mecum eris in paradiso, See on ver. 53 and Vi. 5. 


42. "Inco, prvyjobyti pou. “Jesus, remember me.” The 
insertion of kip (AR XT A etc. and most Versions) was made 


— 
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because ‘Iyoot was mistaken for the dat. after Acyev: dicebat ad 
Jesum, Domine, memento mei (Vulg.). So also Syr-Sin. Comp. 
GANA pyyjoOynti pov Sid ceavtod Sray ed cou yévnrar (Gen. xl. 14). 
The robber knew that he had only a few hours to live, and there- 
fore this prayer implies a belief in a future state in which Jesus is 
to receive him in His Kingdom. Possibly he believed that Christ 
would raise him from the dead. In any case his faith in one who 
is crucified with him is very remarkable. Some saw Jesus raise 
the dead, and did not believe. The robber sees Him being put to 
death, and yet believes. Contempserunt Judei mortuos suscitan- 
tem: non contempsit latro secum in cruce pendentem (Aug. Serm. 
xxiii. 3). D again amplifies with orpadets pds 7. Kvptov. 

év Ti Baotdeta cov. This is perhaps the best supported read- 
ing: comp. Mt. xvi. 28, xxv. 31. It means “when Thou comest 
in the glory and power of Thy Kingdom”: whereas «ds tiv 
Bacireiav cov (BL, Vulg., Hil. Ambr.) would mean “comest ixéo 
Thy Kingdom.” The former refers to Christ’s return in glory, the 
latter to His return to the Father through death. The alteration 
of é into eis as more appropriate to €4@ys seems more probable 
than the converse. That the robber had heard what is recorded 
Jn. xviil. 36, 37 is possible, but not probable. He believes that 
Jesus is the Messiah, and he knows that the Messiah is to have a 
kingdom. It is all but certain that the robber was a Jew. This 
is antecedently probable; and to a heathen the word “ paradise” 
would hardly have been intelligible. 


There is no reason for supposing that the robber felt the need of obtaining 
forgiveness from the Messiah. To the Jew death is an expiation for sin. 
In the ‘‘ Confession on a Death Bed” in the Authorized Daly Prayer Book of 
the United Hebrew Congregations we have, ‘‘O may my death be an atonement 
for all my sins, iniquities, and transgressions, of which I have been guilty 


against Thee” (p. 317). 


43. “Auyjv co héyw, As usual, this introduces something ot 
special importance, or beyond expectation: iv. 24, xii. 37, xviii. 17, 
29, xxi. 32. BC*L have this order; others the common ’Apiy 
A€yw cor 

onpepov. To take this with éyw robs it of almost all its force. 
When taken with what follows it is full of meaning. Jesus knows 
that both He and the robber will die that day, and He grants him 
more than he had asked or expected. U’erior est gratia quam 
precatio. ILlle enim rogabat ut memor esset sut Dominus cum venisset 
in regnum suum: Dominus autem ait tlli; Amen, amen dico tibi : 
Hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Ubi Christus, ibi vita, ibi regnum 
(Ambr. ad /oc.). 

per énod €oy. Not merely in My company (ovv éuo/), but 
sharing with Me. The promise implies the continuance of con- 
sciousness after death. If the dead are unconscious, the assurance 
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to the robber that he will be with Christ after death would be 
empty of consolation. : 
€v 13 wapadelom, The word, said to be of Persian origin, is 
used in various senses in Scripture: 1. “a park or pleasure- 
ground” (Neh. ii. 8; Cant. iv. 13; Eccl. ii. 5); 2. “the garden of 
Eden” (Gen. ii. 8-10, 15, 16, iii. 1-3, 8-10, etc.); 3. “ Abraham’s 
Bosom,” ze. the resting-place of the souls of the just until the 
resurrection (the meaning here); 4. “a region in heaven,” perhaps 
identical with “the third heaven” (2 Cor. xii. 4). It is doubtful 
whether 6 zapddeacos rod @eod (Rev. ii. 7) is the same as 3 or 4, 
or is yet a fifth use. By His use of the word, Jesus neither con- 
firms nor corrects Jewish beliefs on the subject. He assures the 
penitent that He will do far more than remember him at some 
unknown time in the future: this very day He will have him in 

His company in a place of security and bliss. See Wetst. 
Epiphanius (317, 347) states that Marcion omitted this promise of Christ 

to the robber. 


Origen sometimes adds rod O¢o8 to wapadelow: elr add patris. Syr-Cur. 
substitutes 2% horto Eden. 


44-49. The Death. In substance, and sometimes in wording, 
Lk. is the same as Mt. xxvii. 45-56 and Mk. xv. 33-41. But 
the words recorded in ver. 46 are peculiar to this Gospel, and 
once more (comp. vv, 27-32) are among the most precious details 
in the history of the Passion. : 

44, 45y doel dpa éxry. This is Lk.’s first note as to the time 
of day (xxii. 66), and he qualifies it with his favourite éceé (i. 56, 
lil. 23, 1x. 14, 28, xxii. 41, 59). In days in which there were no 
clocks, and on a day on which the darkness and the earthquake 
caused so much disturbance of the ordinary signs of the hour, 
very large margin for inaccuracy may be covered by aoe? All 
three Synoptists give the sixth hour, ze. about noon, as the time 
when the darkness began; while Mk. (xv. 2 5) gives the third hour 
as the time of the Crucifixion. On the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween these statements and Jn. xix. 14 see Ramsay in the Expositor 
for March 1893 and June 1896. The #y is in B C* L, Boh. 

ep odyv thy yy. “Over the whole land” (Orig. Luth. Cally. 
Bez. Mald. Nésg. Schanz, Hahn, Tyn. Cov. Gen. RV.), rather than 
“over all the earth” (Euthym. Beng. De W. Mey. Godet, AV.). 
For “land” comp. iv. 25, xxi. 23: for “earth” xxi. 35; Acts i. 8. 
The Gospel of Peter has jv 8 peonuBpia Kat oxdros Katéoxe Tacav 
tHv “Iovdaiav, where, as here, the time of day and the darkness are 
co-ordinate (xai, not dre): Win. liii. 3, p. 543. 

These exceptional phenomena, as Godet points out, may be attributed either 
to a supernatural cause or to a providential coincidence. On ne peut mécon- 


naitre une relation profonde, dun coté, entre Phomme et la nature, de Pautre, 
entre Phumanité et Christ. The sympathy of nature with the sufferings of the 
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Son of God is what seems to be indicated in all three accounts, which are here 
almost verbally the same; and possibly the Evangelists believed the darkness 
to have enveloped the whole earth. 


45. toi jou éxdetrovtos. The reading is doubtful; but this 
is probably correct, although ékAurévros may possibly be correct. 
“The sun failing,” or “the sun having failed,” is the meaning: 
and we must leave it doubtful whether Lk. supposes that there 
was an eclipse (which is impossible at full moon), or uses éxAelzew 
in its originally vague sense of “fail.” The latter is probable. 
Neither in LXX nor elsewhere in N.T. is éxA«éaw used of the sun. 
The fact that it might mean an eclipse, and that an eclipse was 
known to be impossible, would tempt copyists to substitute a 
phrase that would be free from objection; whereas no one would 
want to change éoxoric6y 6 jAvos. The Gospel of Peter states that 
“many went about with lamps, supposing it is night,” and that the 
darkness lasted until Jesus was taken from the cross, when the 
earthquake took place: “then the sun shone out, and it was 
found to be the ninth hour.” 


The evidence stands thus :— 

Tod HAlouv éxAelmovros (or éxAurdvros SL al, Tisch.) 8 BC* (?) L codd. 
ap. Orig. Aegyptt. Orig. ‘‘Cels.” WH. RV. Weiss. kal écxorloOy 6 idvos 
ACDQORXT etc., codd. apf. Orig-lat. Latt. Syr. Marcion af. Epiph. 
Lach. Treg. D has éox. dé. The Latin renderings are zxtenebricatus est sol 
(a), cenebricavet sol (c), obscuratus est sol (def Vulg.). See WH. ii. App. 
pp. 69-71 for a full discussion of the evidence. 

Julius Africanus (¢. A.D. 220) in his Chronica opposes the heathen 
historian Thallus for explaining this darkness as an eclipse, which at the 
Passover would be impossible (Routh, Fe/. Sacr. ii. pp. 297, 476). In the 
Acta Pilati, A. xi. the Jews are represented as explaining away the darkness 
in a similar manner: éxAeryus HAlov yéyovev kara 7d elwOds ! 

Origen (Com. Cels. ii. 33, 59 ; comp. 14) tells us that Phlegon (a freedman 
of Hadrian) recorded the earthquake and the darkness in his Chronicles. 
Eusebius in his Chronicle quotes the words of Phlegon, stating that in the 
202"4 Olympiad (4** year of the 203", Arm. Vers.) there was a very great 
eclipse ; also that there was a great earthquake in Bithynia, which destroyed 
a great part of Niczea (Eus. Chron. p. 148, ed. Schcene). It is impossible to 
determine whether the events recorded by Phlegon have any connexion with 
the phenomena which accompanied the death of Christ, 


écxicbn Sé€ 13 Kataméracpa, Between the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies (Exod. xxvi. 31; Lev. xxi. 23, xxiv. 3; Heb. vi. 19 ; 
comp. Heb. x. 20) there was a curtain called 76 devrepoy Karazreé- 
tacpa (Heb. ix. 3), to distinguish it from the curtain which 
separated the outer court from the Holy Place. The latter was 
more accurately, but not invariably, called 76 xdAvyua (Ex. 
xxvii. 16; Num. iii. 25). But Jewish traditions state that there 
were /wo curtains, one cubit apart, between the Holy Place and 
the Holy of Holies, the space between them being called répagis 
because of the perplexity which led to this arrangement (J. Light- 
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foot on Mt. xxvii. 51). It is not clear how many curtains are 
included in 14 xaramerdopara in 1 Mac. iv. 51. It is futile to 
speculate 4ow the curtain was rent; but the fact would be well 
known to the priests, “a great company” of whom soon afterwards 
became “ obedient to the faith” (Acts vi. 7). The pécov of Lk. is 
more classical than the eis 6¥o of Mt. Mk. and the Gospel of Peter. 

46. dworjcas pov_ peydédy. All three mention this loud voice, 
which seems to indicate that Jesus did not die of exhaustion. 
Comp. Stephen’s cry (Acts vil. 60). But here the fondness of Lk. 
for cognate words is conspicuous. While he has ¢wvjcas orp, 
Mt. has xpdgas dwv7, and Mk. ddéels pwvyv: comp. i. 42, ii. 3, 9, 
vii. 29, xii. 50, xvii. 24, xxii. 15: and see on xi. 46. The aorist 
does not prove that dwvjcas is not to be taken with efrev, and we 
may suppose that what was uttered with a loud voice was the say- 
ing, “Father, into Thy hands,” etc. Comp. the freq. dzoxpuHeis 
elrev. But it is admissible to make the ¢wvyjoas refer to “It is 
finished,” or to some separate inarticulate cry. It is quite un- 
necessary to suppose that Lk. has here taken the words of Ps. 
xxxi. 6 and attributed them to Jesus, in order to express His sub- 
missive trust in God at the moment of death. Are we to suppose 
that Jesus did not know Ps. xxxi.? or that, if He did not, such a 
thought as this could not occur to Him? 

eis xelpds cou mapatidepat tT. mv. p. The psalmist, thinking of 

a future death, has zapa6yoopa, which L and inferior MSS. read 
here. The voluntary character of Christ’s death is very clearly 
expressed in this last utterance, as in d¢jxev 76 wvedua (Mt.) and 
mapéowkey Td wvedua (Jn.). None of the four says dmréfavev, or 
éxolunOn, or éreAcdTyoev. Quis ita dormit quando voluerit, sicut 
Jesus mortuus est quando voluit? Quis ita vestem ponit quando 
voluerit, sicut se carne exuit quando voluit? Quis ita cum voluerit 
abit quomodo cum voluit obitt? (Aug. Tr. in Joh. xix. 30). To urge 
that this utterance is not consistent with ver. 43 is futile, unless we 

1Jerome says, J evangelio autem quod Hebraicts litteris scriptum est, 
legimus non velum templi scissum, sed superlimenare Templi mire magni- 
tudints coruisse (Ad Hedyb. viii.). Elsewhere he says, superlimenare templi 
infinite magnitudinis fractum esse atque divisum legimus (Com. in Matt. 
xxvii. 51). See Nicholson, Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, p. 62. 

In the Gemara it is stated that some forty years before the destruction of 

foe the heavy gates of the temple, which could with difficulty be moved 

y many men, and which were locked at the time, flew open about midnight at 
the Passover. Josephus (2. /. vi. 5. 3) reports an occurrence of this kind shortly 
before the capture of the city. As Neander remarks (Z. J. C. § 293 n.), 
these accounts hint at soe strange occurrence as being remembered in connexion 
with the time of the Crucifixion, 

The rending of the veil perhaps symbolized the end of the temple and its 
services. In Clem. Recogn. 1. 41 it is otherwise interpreted as a lamentation 
(comp. the rending of clothes) over the destruction which threatened the place. 
Better Theophylact: decxvivros rod Kuplov, dre od« ert &Bara tora ra” Ayia Tor 
dylwy, GAG Tots ‘Pwpyalos tapadoddvrTa, Bdoiua kal BEBnAa yer poovrat. 
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believe that God is excluded from paradise (Ps. xvi. 10, cxxxix. 8 ; 
Acts ii. 27). 


Strauss, Renan, and others are unwilling to decide whether all the Seven 
Words from the Cross are to be rejected as unhistorical. Keim will commit 
himself to no more than ‘‘the two probable facts, that shortly before His 
death Jesus uttered a cry of lamentation, and when on the point of dying a 
death-cry ” (vi. p. 162). One asks once more, Who was capable of inventing 
such words? Cape the inventions in the apocryphal gospels. 


47. 5 éxatovtdpyyns. The one who was there to superintend 
the execution, supplicio prepositus: all three speak of him as “ che 
centurion.” Legend has invested him with the name Longinus 
(Acta Pilati, B. xi.), which perhaps originally meant the soldier 
with the Adyxy (Jn. xix. 34), and later writers make both him 
and the soldier with the spear die a martyr’s death. See D. of 
Chr. Ant. p. 1041. 

76 yevopevov. Not merely the manner of Christ’s death, but its 
extraordinary circumstances. Mt. has rov ceopoy Kal 7d, yuvdpeva, 
Mk. ore ovrws e&érvevoer. Mt. says that those with him joined in 
the exclamation, and that they “feared greatly.” 

eddéaley tov Oedv. He glorified God unconsciously by this 
public confession, by saying (A€ywv) that Jesus was no criminal, 
but had died in accordance with God’s will. The statement is the 
Evangelist’s appreciation of this heathen’s attitude towards the 
death of Christ. Some, however, suppose that the centurion was 
a proselyte, and that He first consciously praised God, and then 
added the remark which is recorded: comp. the use of the phrase 
i920, Vines, 20, vil. 16, xii. {93, xvii. 15, xvill. 43; Acts iy. 23, 
xi. 18, xxi. 20. The good character of the centurions in N.T. 
confirms the statement of Polybius, that as a rule the best men in 
the army were promoted to this rank (vi. 24. 9). See small print 
on vii. 5. ACPQX etc. have eddgace, 

“Ovtws . . . Stkatos Hv. Mt. and Mk. have dAnOas @cod vids 
jv. Harmonists suggest that the centurion said d~kaos before 
the earthquake, and @eod vids after it. More probably the two 
expressions represent one and the same thought: “He was a 
good man, and quite right in calling God His Father” (vz. 34, 46). 
The centurion would not mean much by vids @eod. See Aug. De 
Cons. Ev. ili. 20. 

48. cuvmapayevopevor . . . Gewptay. Neither word occurs else- 
where in N.T. For @ewpia comp. Dan. v. 7; 2 Mac. v. 26, xv. 12; 
3 Mac. v. 24. Note the rdvres here and ver. 49. Neither Mt. 
nor Mk. has it: comp. xx. 18, 45, xxi. 29, xxiii, 1. The multitude . 
would be very great, owing to the Passover, and thousands would 
see Jesus hanging dead upon the cross. ‘They had looked on the 
whole tragedy as a sight, spectaculum (ver. 35) 

tUmtovtes Ta. 0779y. Many of them had had no share in clamour- 
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ing for Christ’s death; and those who had taken part had been 
hounded on by the priests, and now felt remorse for what they 
had caused. In the Gospel of Peter they are made to say, “ Woe 
to our sins, for the judgment and the end of Jerusalem is at 
hand!” One Latin MS. (G) here adds dicentes ve nobis que facta 
sunt hodix propter peccata nostra, adpropinquavit enim desolatio 
hierusalem. In Syr-Sin. the verse runs, “ And all those who ad 
ventured there and saw what happened, smote upon their breasts, 
saying, Woe to us, what hath befallen us! woe to us for our sins 1” 
Syr-Cur. is similar. D adds kal ra pérwra to o779n. 

49. iorjercay S¢ mévtes of yrwotot aire “ But (not “ And,” 
as AV. RV.), in contrast to the crowds who tréorpedgoyv (Lk.’s 
favourite word), the faithful few remained.” Lk. alone mentions 
this fact: the Apostles perhaps are included. Comp. éud«puvas 
Tovs yvwaorovs pou dx’ éuod (Ps, 1xxxvii. 9); of éyyord pov paxpdlev 
éoTnoav (Xxxvil. 12). 

For this use of yvworés comp. ii. 44. In the common signification of 
“known,” yvwords is freq. in Acts: elsewhere in N.T. rare. 

yuvatkes. Mt. and Mk. name Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and Salome the mother of the sons of Zebedee. 

6pGcar Tatra. These do mot gaze as at a spectacle. The change of 
verb from @ewpycarvres (ver. 48) is ignored in Vulg. Tyn. Gen. Rhem. AV., 
while Cov. Cran. RV. distinguish. Although feminine, because of the nearest 
substantive, 6pécac belongs to yv@aoro as well as to yuvatkes. 


50-56. The Burial. Comp. Mt. xxvii. 57-61; Mk. xv. 42-47. 
In this section the whole of vv. 54-56 and portions of the rest are 
peculiar to Lk. Mk. tells us of Pilate’s surprise that Jesus was 
already dead, and of his sending for the centurion to be certified 
of the fact. Jn. xix. 38-42 is altogether independent. All four 
show how, even before the Resurrection, love and reverence for 
the Crucified was manifested. 

50. Note the characteristic kat i800 (i. 20, 31, 36), d6vopare 
(see on v. 27), brdpxwy (see on viii. 3 and 41). 

Boudeurjs. A member of the Sanhedrin is meant; and irdpyw 
is to be taken with BovAeuvrys. Another amphibolous expression : 
comp. VU. 35, 43+ 


The Latin Versions render BovAevrijs by decurdo, the technical word for a 
member of a municipal senate; but 6 has comsdlaréus. Cod. Colb. after 
Joseph continues de civitate arimathia cum esset decurio qui sperabat regnum 
dei et bonus homo non consentiens conctlio et actud eorum hic accessit, etc.— 
a free transposition. 


; dyaQds kai Sixavos. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. transpose the epithets, 

which refer to his life as a whole, and not merely to his conduct at 
this time (i. 6, ii. 25). Mt. says that Joseph was zAovowos, Mk, 
that he was ctoxyjpov, Jn. that he was pabyris rod Inood Kexpop- 
peévos 08 dia Tov PoBov THv “Iovdaiwv. 
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51. ovk fv ouvkatateeipévos. We do not know whether he had 
absented himself, or abstained from voting, or voted in opposition 
to the sentence: the verb occurs Exod. xxiii. 32. Apparently he 
was not present when the sentence recorded Mk. xiv. 64 was 
pronounced, for that was unanimous. 

TH Boudf. Excepting 1 Cor. iv. 5; Eph. i. 11; Heb. vi. 17, 
Bovd7y is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. See on vii. 30. In LXX it is 
very common. 

tf] mpdéger. When the word is used in a bad sense, the plur. is 
more common (Acts xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 9), as in our 
“practices”: but Polybius uses the sing. in this sense. Here the 
method by which they compassed the death of Jesus is specially 
meant. 


aitév, Who these are is suggested rather than stated by the preceding 
SovAeurjs : avrGv means ‘‘ of the Sanhedrin,” . Win, xxii. 3 (2), p. 182. 


Gd ’Apipabaias médews 7. 1. The dé probably means birth- 
place or former residence (Mt. xxi. 11): his having a burial-place 
at Jerusalem shows that he had settled there ; and his being one of 
the Sanhedrin confirms this. Arimathza is commonly identified 
with Ramah, the birthplace and home of Samuel. Its full name 
was Ramathaim-zophim = “ Double Height of the Watchers.” In 
LXX it is called ’Appaaip (1 Sam. i. 19), and the identification of 
its site “is, without exception, the most complicated and disputed 
problem of sacred topography” (Stanley, S7m. &* Pal. p. 224). 
The addition of réAews tHév ‘Iovdaiwy points to Gentile readers. 

mpoogdexeTo T. Bacitelay t. Oeod. “ He was waiting for the 
Messianic Kingdom”: that he recognized Jesus as the Messiah is 
not implied. Comp. ii. 25, 38; Acts xxiii, 21, xxiv. 15. The 
verb is not found in Mt. or Jn., and only once in Mk., but occurs 
seven times in Lk. and Acts. 

52. The wording of all three is very similar, and also of the 
Gospel of Peter, which represents Joseph as coming Jefore Jesus 
was dead, and Pilate as sending to ask Herod for the body, who 
replies, “ Brother Pilate, even if some one had not asked for Him, 
we were intending to bury Him .. . before the first day of the 
unleavened bread.” Comp. the addition made in Cod. Colb. 

53. évetUdgev aitd owddv. The verb occurs only here, Mt. 
xxvii. 59, and Jn. xx. 7. “All three mention the owdav, which was 
cut into strips (6@évva or Kepiat) for the burial. Mk. (xv. 46) tells 
us that it had been bought by Joseph for the purpose, and there- 
fore on that day ; which is another sign that the feast had not 
begun the previous evening. The Gospel of Peter says that Joseph 
wa hed the body before wrapping it in linen. 


év att AX\atevre. For pvipa see on xxiv. 1: the adjective is not 
ete. in LXX (Deut. iv. 49) and four times in aula (Num. 
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xxi. 20, xxiii, 14; Deut. xxxiv. 13 Josh. xiii. 20). Comp. Aafedw (Exod, 
xxxiv. I, 4; Num, xxi, 19, xxiii. 14; Deut. iii, 27, x. 1, 3, etc.). Verband 
adjective seem to belong to the important class of words which became current 
through having been needed to express Jewish ideas and customs. Kennedy, 
Sources of N.T. Grk. p. 116. 

ovK HY ovdels ovaw, Accumulation of negatives: comp. Heb. xiii. 5, 
and see Win. lv. 9. b, p. 626; Burton, § 489. Mk. has xarv@. The fact is 
mentioned as a mark of special honour in: contrast to the shameful death : 
comp. xix. 30. 

Cod. Bezae has here one of its characteristic interpolations. After celuwevos 
it adds xal Oévros atrod éméOnxe TH pyynwelw AelOov dv pdyrs elkoor éxdArov : et 
posito eo imposuit in monumento lapidem quem vix viginte movebant. 
Scrivener (Cod. Bezae, p. lii) remarks that this ‘‘strange addition” is ‘* con- 
ceived somewhat in the Homeric spirit.” Comp. Od. ix. 241. Prof. Rendel 
Harris (Cod. Bezae, ch. vii.) finds a hexameter in the Latin: zwposuzt... 
lapidem quem vix vigintt movebant, But against this (as an acute critic in 
the Guardian of May 25, 1892, p. 787, points out) are to be urged (1) the 
intrusive 27% monumento, (2) the shortening of the final syllable in wégentz, 
which is improbable so early as the second century, (3) the fact that the same 
gloss, rather differently worded, is found not only in Cod. Colb., but in the 
Sahidic Version. Thus in one we have, fosuerunt lapidem quem vix vigintt 
volvebant (c); in the other, posuzt lapzdem in porta sepulcri quem vigintt 
homines volvere possent, To assume a Greek gloss, which was differently 
translated in two Latin and one Egyptian text, is a simpler hypothesis than a 
Latin gloss translated into Greek and Egyptian, and then from the Greek 
into a different Latin, Moreover, the fact that the tone of the gloss is 
Homeric rather than Virgilian points to a Greek origin. That there were 
Homerizers and Virgilianizers at this early date may be inferred from Tertull. 
De Preescr, Her, xxxix. 


54. wapackeujjs. The word may mean either the eve of the 
sabbath or the eve of the Passover: and on this occasion the 
sabbath probably coincided with Nisan 15, the first day of the 
Passover. This first day ranked as a sabbath (Exod. xii. 16; Lev. 
xxiii. 7), and therefore was doubly holy when it coincided with an 
ordinary sabbath. If the Passover had begun the previous even- 
ing, would Lk. and Mk. (xv. 42) speak of its first day as the eve of 
an ordinary sabbath? Just as we should hardly speak of “the first 
Sunday in April,” if that Sunday was Easter Day. But, although 
the day was a tupacxevy to both sabbath and Passover, it is the 
former that is probably meant. Comp. Mk. xv. 42. Caspari 
(§ 157) would take it the other way. 


For wapackevijs (XBC*L 13 346, cenws pure abcl parasceues Vulg.) 
AC?P X etc., fff, have wapacxevy, Syr-Cur. ferda sexta. For the whole verse 
D substitutes qv 0¢ 4 hudpa mpocaBBdrov, erat autem dies antesabbatum. 


odBBatov éwépwoxev. An inaccurate expression, because the 
sabbath began, not at dawn, but at sunset. But “it was dawning” 
easily comes to mean “it was beginning,” and is transferred to 
things which cannot “dawn.” In the Gospel of Peter, when Pilate 
before the Crucifixion asks Herod for the body of Jesus, Herod 
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replies that in any case the body would have been buried that day, 
evel kal odBBarov eripdoxe, yeypatTar yap év TO vouw, HALov py 
ddvar eri redovevévw. The verb has nothing to do with lighting 
lamps at the beginning of the sabbath (J. Lightfoot, Wetst.), nor is 
the rising of the s¢avs or the gow of sunset meant (Hahn). 

55. Kataxohou§yoacar. In N.T. here and Acts xvi. 17 only: 
in LXX Jer. xvii. 16; 1 Es. vii. 1; Judg. xi. 6;, Dan. ix. 10; 1 Mac. 
vi. 23. Their following from the Crucifixion (ver. 49) to Joseph’s 
garden is meant, and the xara- does not mean “dowm into the 
grave,” but “after Joseph and his assistants.” Syr-Sin. and Syr- 
Cur. have “ And ¢ke women, who came with Him from Galilee, 
went to the sepulchre zz their footsteps, and saw the body when 
they [had] brought it in there.” The fact of the women beholding 
the tomb in which the body was laid is in all three Synoptic 
Gospels. It is part of the evidence for the Resurrection. 


For al yuvaixes (B LP X, Boh. Sah.) D 29, abe ff,qr have S00 yuvatkes, 
while TR. follows certain cursives in reading cal yuvaices. NS ACT etc. have 
yuvaixes without at or dvo or kal, and this Tisch. adopts. 

@¢ éré8y. We might have expected rés: comp. vi. 4, viii. 47, xxiv. 35 


56. dpdpata, In N.T. only of these spices; freq. in LXX. 
For pvpa comp. vil. 37. Mk. says that when the sabbath was 
over, ze. on Saturday evening, the women bought dpuwyara that 
they might azoin¢ Him, which shows that dpdyara are not to be 
confined to “sweet-smelling herbs” or to “dry” spices. The 
chapter ought to end at pupa, for 76 wey oa BBarov plainly balances 
TH O& pid tév oaBBérwv, and no more than a comma is needed 
after évroAjv. D omits xara tiv évrodAny. 

jovxacav. The notice of this resting on the sabbath would be 
strange if they had been working on so sabbatical a day as 
Nisan 15; for it could not be urged that the preparation of spices 
and ointments was in any sense zecessary. When a sabbath imme- 
diately preceded Nisan 15, it was lawful to work on the sabbath af 
preparations for the feast. But can we suppose that, if in this year 
Nisan 15 immediately preceded the sabbath, pious women would 
have worked merely to gratify affectionate feeling? Or, having 
thought themselves justified in working for this purpose 01 
Nisan 15, that they would scrupulously have avoided continuing 
such work on the sabbath? If Nisan 15 coincided with the 
sabbath, all is explained: up to sunset on Friday it was lawful to 
work, and after sunset on Saturday it was lawful to work again. Of 
the interval Godet remarks, On peut dire que ce sabbat était le 
dernier de Pancienne alliance qui prenatt fin avec la mort du Christ, 
Ll fut scrupuleusement respecte par tous ceux quit, sans le savoir 
allaient inaugurer la nouvelle. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON READINGS IN CHAPTERS XXII, AND XXIII. 


(1) xxii. 43, 44. “OP0n 6... éml ri viv. 

Evidence for the passage :— 

x*cDFGHKLM 9 U XA etc. and nearly all cursives. A has 
the Ammonian section of the passage marked in the margin, although it 
omits the passage in the text. 

All MSS. of Lat. Vet. excepting f Vulg. some MSS. of Boh. of Sah. 
and of Arm. Syr-Cur. (omitting dm’ ovpavod) Syr-Pesh. Syr-Hier. 

Just-M. Iren. Hippol. Dion-Alex. Eus. Greg-Naz. Epiph. Hil. 
Hieron. Aug. 

Evidence against the passage :— 

N@ABRT 124: 13 has &0y 5¢ prima manu, the rest secunda 
manu. C° 69 and all known Evangelistaria have the passage inserted 
after Mt. xxvi. 39. ES VIAII and others, including nine cursives, 
have the passage marked with asterisks or obeli. Z¢ 2 Greects et in 
Latinis codd. complur. known to Hilary it was wanting, and it was found 
only 7m guibusdam exemplaribus tam Grecis guam Latinis known to 

erome. 
J f, most MSS. of Boh. including the best, some MSS. of Sah. and of 
Arm. (see Sanday, 4Z/. ad N.7. pp. 188, 191), Syr-Sin., Syr-Harcl. 
mars. 

GyrAlen: omits in his Homilies on Lk. Ambr. likewise. The silence 
of Clem-Alex. Orig. Cyr-Hier. Ath, and Greg-Nys. can hardly be accidental in 
all cases, or even in most. , 

Excision for doctrinal reasons will not explain the omission. ‘‘There is no 
tangible evidence for the excision of a substantial portion of narrative for 
doctrinal reasons at any period of textual history” (WH. ii. App. p. 66). 

Nor does ‘‘ Lectionary practice” seem to be an adequate cause for such 
widespread omission. It is suggested that, because the passage was read after 
Mt. xxvi. 39 in the Lection for Holy Thursday, and omitted after Lk. xxii, 42 
in the Lection for Tuesday after Sexagesima, therefore some MSS. came to 
omit in Lk. or both Gospels. 

It will be observed that the early non-patristic evidence in favour of the 
words is &* D, Latt. Syrr. ‘‘a frequent Western combination.” 

But, if we regard the passage as probably a Western insertion in the text of 
Lk., we need have no hesitation whatever in retaining it as a genuine portion of 
historical tradition. It is true, whoever wrote it. 


(2) xxii. 68, After ob wh droxpiOjre the words jot 7) drodtoyre. 


Evidence for the words :-— 

ADXT AAT etc, Latt. Syr-Cur, Syr-Sin, 

Evidence against the words :— 

BLT, Boh. one MS. of Vulg. (J), Cyr-Alex. Ambr, 
A few authorities have wo. without # darodtonre. 


With Tisch. WH. RV. we may safely omit. Treg. brackets, Alf, the same, 
suggesting homeeoteleuton as the cause of omission. 


(3) xxiii, 34a. 662 ’Inoods . . « wovovow. 
Evidence for the passage :— 
x*oA CD?LQXTA AT ete, 


ce fffzlr Vulg, most MSS, of Boh, Syrr. (Cur. Pesh. Harcl. Hier.) 
Aeth. Arm. 


Iren-lat. Orig-lat. Hippol. Clem-Hom, Eus, Ath, Greg-Nys, Bas, 
Gest-Pilat. Chrys. Hil. Ambr, Hieron, Aug. ee 
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Evidence against the passage :— 

N® B D* 38 43 435. EE has it marked with an asterisk, 

abd two best MSS. of Boh. Sah. Syr-Sin. ’ 

Cyr-Alex. is said by Arethas to have regarded it as spurious ; and 
this is confirmed by the text prefixed to the Syriac Homily on Lk. 
xxiii, 32-43 (p. 718, ed. Payne Smith). This, however, exists in only 
one MS., which ends before ver. 34 is properly reached. 

The omission in such witnesses would be very difficult to explain, if the 
passage had been part of the original text of Lk. But, even more strongly than 
in the case xxii. 43, 44, internal evidence warrants us in retaining the passage 
in its traditional place as a genuine portion of the evangelic narrative. That 
point being quite certain, it matters comparatively little whether we owe this 
precious fragment to Lk. or not. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XXIII. 45. 


Dr. E. A. Abbott conjectures that both here and xxii. §1 we have instances 
of substitutzon through misunderstanding. In the Classical Review of Dec. 
1893, p- 443, he writes: ‘‘ Though these words (rod #Alov éxdelrovros) might 

‘mean ‘the sun failing (to give its light),’ yet the natural meaning is ‘ the sun 
being eclipsed.’ Now every one knew that an eclipse could not happen except 
at new moon, and every Jew knew that Passover was at full moon.” Why, 
then, he goes on to ask, does Lk. give an explanation of the darkness, which 
neither Mt. nor Mk. give, and which involves a portentous miracle? To the 
imaginary reply, ‘‘ Because Lk. wished to make it clear that it was a miracle 
and not a natural obscuration of the sun ; for he is not afraid of being the only 
Evangelist to insert a miracle, as is shown by his account of the healing ot 
Malchus’ ear,” Dr. Abbott rejoins that ‘the latter miracle is swdstétuted rather 
than zyserted. It is substetuted for a rebuke to Peter, ‘restore thy sword to its 
place.? Comp. Mt. xxvi. 52; Jn. xviii. 11, with daoxatacrd@yre in Jer. xxix. 
(Heb. xlvii.) 6, and it will appear that the miraculous narrative probably arose 
from a misunderstanding of some ambiguous word, such as dmroxaracrd@yrt 
(‘be thou restored’), or dmoxaracrabyrw (‘let it be restored’), in the original 
tradition. ‘It’ (or ‘thou’) was interpreted by Mt. and Jn. (rightly) to be the 
‘sword,’ and by Lk. (wrongly) to be ‘the ear’; and the verb was interpreted 
by Mt. and Jn. (rightly) to mean ‘restored 40 z¢s place,’ but by Lk. (wrongly, 
though more in conformity with the Synoptic vocabulary, Mt. xii. 13; Mk. 
iii. 5, viii. 25; Lk. vi. 10, where it is used of a withered hand, or of a blind 
man) to mean ‘restored /o zts original condttion.’” 

Is it possible that the present, also, may be a case of sedstitution through 
misunderstanding? Let us turn to the parallel passage in Mt. (xxvii. 46-49) 
and Mk. (xv. 34-36). Here we find no mention of an eclipse, but of a saying 
of Jesus which was interpreted by the bystanders to mean that ‘‘ #/zas” had 
“‘ abandoned” (éyxatanelrewv) Jesus. TZhzs Lk. omits altogether. But the 
genitive case of ‘‘Elias” is the same as that of the ‘‘sun,” viz. #delov, or in 
MSS. #Alou: and éxdelzewv, although not often used of persons failing others in 
an emergency, zs so used occasionally. Thus #Alov éxAelrovros might mean 
either ‘‘ the sun being eclipsed,” or ‘‘ Elias facling, or forsaking.” 

But how could éyxaradelsovros be changed into éxAelyovros? Curtailments 
of long compounds are not infrequent in MSS. of the N.T., and specially with 
card: comp. Mk. xiv. 40; Lk. vi. 36; Mt. xiii. 40; Jas. il. 13, lil, 14... . 
If Lk., or others before him, concluded that 7Alov must mean the sun, they 
would naturally infer that éy«araXelmovros must be an error for éxdelmovtos. 

. . » It seems probable that Lk., finding obscure and divergent traditions 
about some utterance of Jesus, . . . considered that he was restoring the 
original meaning, and a meaning worthy of the subject, in retaining two or 
three words of the current tradition, but placing them in such a context as to 
show that it was the sex, and not Zizas, that ‘‘ failed.” 


35 
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KXIV. Zhe Resurrection and the Ascension. 


It is well known that the difficulty of harmonizing the different accounts of 
the Resurrection given by the Evangelists and by S. Paul is great ; and this 
difficulty is perhaps at a maximum when the narrative of Lk. is compared with 
the others. Here, as so often in the Gospels, we have not sufficient knowledge 
to piece together the different fragments which have come down to us, and con- 
sequently the evidence for important facts is not what we might antecedently 
have expected or desired. But our expectations and wishes are not adequate 
criteria, and it is no paradox to say that the difficulty of harmonizing the various 
narratives is in itself a security for their general truthfulness. Dishonest wit- 
nesses would have made the evidence more harmonious. As it is, each witness 
fearlessly tells his own story according to the knowledge which he possesses, 
and is not careful as to whether it agrees with what may have been told else- 
where. Nevertheless there is agreement in the following important particulars:— 

1. The Resurrection itself is not described. Like all beginnings, whether 
in nature or in history, it is hidden from view. (Contrast the attempt at 
description in the Gospel of Peter.) 

2. The manifestations, while confined to disciples, were made to disciples 
who were wholly unexpectant of a Resurrection. The theory that they were 
visions or illusions, arising from intense and unreasoning expectation, is contrary 
to all the evidence that has come down to us. On the contrary, 

3. They were received with doubt and hesitation at first, and mere reports 
on the subject were rejected. 

4. The evidence begins with the visit of women to the tomb very early on 
the first day of the week, and the first sign was the removal of the stone from 
the door of the tomb. 

5. Angels were seen before the Lord was seen. 

6. He was seen on various occasions by various kinds of witnesses, both 
male and female, both individuals and companies, both sceptical and trusting. 

. The result was a conviction, which nothing ever shook, that ‘‘ the Lord 
had risen indeed” and been present with them (see Wsctt. on Jn. xx. I: he 
gives a tentative arrangement of the events of the first Easter Day, which at 
least shows that there is no serious discrepancy between the four narratives). 

Sadler asserts, and Godet endeavours to show, that each narrative is deter- 
mined by the purpose which each Evangelist had in view in writing; but in 
most cases the distinctions are not very convincing. Nearly the whole of Lk.’s 
narrative is peculiar to him, the partial exceptions being vv. 1-6 and 9, Io. 
The nucleus of the whole is the account of the walk to Emmaus (vv. 13-43) ; 
and the first part of the chapter is an introduction to this graphic account, with 
special reference to vv. 22, 23. 

Ao excellent opportunity of comparing six forms of the Old Latin (ab cdef) 
with one another and with the Vulgate is given in Scrivener’s edition of Codex 
Bezae in connexion with a large portion of this chapter. He prints the first 
twenty-four verses of this chapter as given in these authorities in seven parallel 
columns (pp. xxxvi, xxxvii), This passage is ‘rich in peculiar and idiomatic 
expressions, and little liable to be corrupted from the Synoptic Gospels.” The 
result, he thinks, is to show that the Latin of Codex Bezae was made “‘immedi- 
ately from its Greek text,” which it generally servilely follows; but that 
occasionally the translator was_led away by his recollection of the Old Latin, 
‘*sometimes for whole verses together,” even when the Old Latin differed from 
the Greek text which he was translating. <Adhuc sub judice lis est. 


1-11. The Visit of the Women to the Tomb and the Vision of 
Angels. Comp. Mt. xxviii. 1-10; Mk. xvi. 1-8; Jn. xx. 1-10, 
Lk. and Jn. mention two Angels; Mt. and Mk. mention only one: 
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but we know too little about the manner of Angel appearances to 
be sure that Lk. and Jn. mention the same two Angels, or that Mt. 
and Mk. mention the same one. In the other two cases of similar 
difference (the Gerasene demoniacs and the blind men at Jericho) 
it is Mt. who mentions two, while Lk. gives only one. In all 
three cases Mk. mentions only one. Where, out of two or more, 
only one is spokesman, he is necessarily remembered. The other 
or others may easily be ignored or forgotten. ' It is an exaggeration 
to call such differences absolute discrepancies. Lk. records only 
those appearances of the risen Lord which took place in Judea. 


1. Ti 88 pid trav caBBatwv. ‘< But on the first day of the week.” The 
6é corresponds to the previous wéy: they rested on the sabbath, but the next 
day they did not. Jn. has the same expression (xx. 1), which literally means 
** but on day one of the week,” wza autem sabbatz (Vulg.). Cov. here translates 
*‘upon one of the Sabbathes,” and in Jn. ‘* upon one daye of the Sabbath.” 
But here with Cran. he rightly has ‘‘ But” (RV.) and not *‘ And” (Rhem.) 
or ‘‘ Now” (AV.). 

Comp. Acts xx. 7; Mt. xxviii. 1; Mk. xvi. 2; Jn. xx. 19; Rev. ix. 12. 
This use of the cardinal for the ordinal is Hebraistic: Gen. i. 5; Esr. iii. 6; 
Ps. xxiii. #7. In class. Grk. it occurs only in combination with an ordinal: 
7@ évl Kal rpinxoor@ (Hdt. v. 89. 2). 

SpOpov Babdws. It is doubtful whether Ba@éws is the Attic form of the 
gen. of Badds (De W. Nosg. Alf.) or an adv. (Mey. Weiss). The former is 
probable ; for 8p@pos Badds occurs (Aristoph. Vesp. 216; Plat. Crt. 43 A; 
see esp. Prot. 310 A; Philo, De Vita Mosts, i. 32), and 2 Cor. xi. 23 does 
not favour the latter. For 8p§pov comp. [Jn.] viii. 2; Jer. xxv. 4, xxvi. 5. 


76 pvijpa. With the exception of Mk. v. 3, v. 5; Rev. xi. 9, 
‘he word is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (viii. 27, xxiii. 53 ; Acts ii. 29, 
vii. 16). The common word is prypetoy (xi. 44, 47, XXili. 55, 
XXIV. 2, 9, 12, 22, 24, etc.); but Mt. sometimes has rddos (xxiii 
27, 29, xxvii. 61, 64, 66, xxviii. 1; comp. Rom, i. 13). RV. has 
“tomb” for pvjya and prvypetov, and “sepulchre” for rddos. 

AC®DXT etc. dfq Syrr. (Cur. Sin. Pesh. Harcl. Hier.) Sah. Arm, 
Aeth. (most MSS.) add kal twes odv adrais, and Ded Sah. add from Mk. 
xvi. 3 ddoylfovro dé év éavrais, rls dpa amoxurloe Tov AlOov ; NW BC* L 33 124 
abceff,1 Vulg. Boh. Aeth. (some MSS.) omit. The insertion is a gloss 
from ver. 10 and Mk. xvi. I, 3. i 


2. eSpov Sé tov Aiov. Lk. has not yet mentioned it, but he 
speaks of it as well known or as usual. All three use dzoxvdiw of 
the stone, while Jn. has jppévov éx: the verb occurs nowhere else 
in N.T. Comp. Gen. xxix. 3, 8, 10; Judith xiii. 9. 

8, tod xvplov *Invot. The combination occurs nowhere else in the 
Gospels, although possibly right [Mk.] xvi. 19; but it is frequent in Acts 


(i. 21, iv. 33, vili. 16, etc.) and Epistles. Here the words are Ds ae a 
very early insertion. See note on Western Noninterpolations at the end of 


this chapter. 


4. wai éyévero 7H dropeicbar attas wepi ToUTou, kal id J. Note 
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the strongly Hebraistic construction, so common in Lk., and see 
additional note, p. 45. 


The Latin Versions differ greatly: dum aporiarentur (d), hwxsitarent (f), 
stuperent (ac), mente contristarentur (fly), mente consternate essent (Vulg.). 
The last is wrong both in verb and tense. A/ordaré occurs in Vulg. 2 Cor. 
iv. 83 Is. lix. 16; Ecclus, xviii. 6, and in Irenzus, ii. 7. 1, 2. 


dvSpes SUo. The slur. agrees with éyyéAwy in ver. 23. For 
évhp of an Angel in human form comp. Acts i. 10, x. 303; for 
énéotnoay see on ii. 9; and for éoO4s see on xxiii. 11. Only here 
and xvii. 24 in N.T. does déotpdéatw occur. 


Instead of éo Ort dorparrotcn (8% BD, Latt. Orig. Eus.) TR. has éoOijce- 
ow dotparrotcas with ACDI'A etc., Sah. Boh. Arm. L has écOjcecw 
Aevxats, Syr-Sin, *‘ their garments were dazzling.” @@yots does not occur in 


The contrast between the Gospel of Peter and the Canonical 
Gospels is still more marked in the account of the Resurrection 
than in that of the Passion. There the watchers see dvo dvdpas 
come down from heaven ; and dyddrepor of veavioxor enter the tomb. 
But the watchers see zpels avdpas come out of the tomb. Then 
dvOpwrds 71s comes down from heaven and enters the tomb; and 
the women find twa veavicxor sitting in the tomb, and he addresses 
them. 

B. éuddBov Sé yevouevovr. In N.T. the use of éudoBos (always 
with yivecOa:) is almost confined to Lk. (ver. 37; Acts x. 4, 
xxii. 9, xxiv. 25; Rev. xi. 13): in LXX (without yiveoa) Ecclus. 
xix. 24; 1 Mac. xiii. 2. The detail kdwoucdy Ta rpdcwma mpds T. yHv 
is peculiar to Lk. Note zpos airas: Mt. and Mk. have the dat. 

Ti {yretre tov LOvra peta TOY veepOv; A rebuke: comp. ii. 49. 
There is possibly a reference to Is. viii. 19, té ex€ytotow zept Tov 
Cévrwv tovs vexpovs; They ought to have remembered His assur- 
ance that on the third day He would rise again. 


6. ob gorw Ge, GANG HyépOy. Like the doubtful words in ver. 3, this 
sentence is wanting in D and important Latin authorities. A reason for the 
omission is hard to find. A very early insertion from Mk. xvi. 6=Mt. 
xxviii. 6 may be suspected : see note at the end of this chapter. 


prjoOyte. Angels “may be employed in endless ways of which 
we can form no idea, but we have Scripture warrant for supposing 
that they call things to remembrance, and it is not going much 
farther to suppose that they put thoughts into people’s minds” 
(Latham, A Service of Angels, p. 162). 

és éhddnoev tuiv. The ds is not exactly dri, but suggests the 
wording of the statement: in both ix. 22 and xviii. 32, 33 the im- 
portant “on the third day” is predicted. The whole of this to 
the end of ver. 8 is peculiar to Lk. On the other hand Lk, who 
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records no appearances in Galilee, omits zpodye tyas eis ryv 
TadtAatay, which refers back to Mk. xiv. 28; Mt. xxvi. 32. 

7. Set. See on iv. 43 and ix. 22. 

9. btootpépacat. Lk.’s favourite word: Mt. has dze\Ootoa 
and Mk. é€«\@otcat. Lk. omits the speed with which they returned 
in mingled fear and joy. 

damjyyerdav. Mt. says the same (xxviii. 8), but Mk. says ovddevt 
ovdey elzay, epoGorvro yép. If we had the conclusion of Mk.’s 
Gospel we should know how this apparent contradiction is to be 
explained. Obviously they did not remain silent about it for the 
rest of their lives, but only so long as fear kept them silent. When 
the fear passed away, they told their tale to the disciples (not 
merely to the Apostles) in accordance with the angelic charge 
(Mt. xxviii. 7). But it is perhaps simpler to suppose that Mt. and 
Lk. here give, as Mt. and Mk. do in the case of the crucified 
robbers, the tradition which was generally current, and which 
attributed to all the women what was true of only one, viz. Mary 
Magdalen. She on her return told the Apostles, while the others 
kept silence through fear. A little later no doubt all told to all. 
Note the characteristic rdvra and waovv. Mt. has neither, and 
he sums up “the Eleven and all the rest” in rots paOyrais atrod. 

10. The other Evangelists give the names of the women at the 
beginning of the narrative. All four place Mary Magdalen first, 
and Jn. mentions no one else; but ov« oidapev (xx. 2) implies that 
others were with her. “Mary the [mother] of James” or “the 
other Mary” is mentioned by all three; Joana by Lk. alone, and 
Salome by Mk. alone. For Joana see on viii. 3: it is from her 
that Lk. may have got both these details, and also what he relates 
xxiii. 8-12. Here only does the order 4 Mayd. Map/a occur: else- 
where Mapia 7 Mayd. (so D here). 


All English Versions previous to RV. follow a false reading, and make 
one sentence of this verse. There are two sentences. ‘‘ Now they were 
Mary Magdalen, and Joana, and Mary the mother of James”: these were 
the women specially referred to in ver. 9. ‘‘ Also the other women with them 
told these things unto the Apostles.” The evidence against the second ai 
(before €\eyov) is overwhelming (\* AB DEF G Hetc. bdeff,q Sah. Aeth.), 
and the reason for its insertion is obvious. 

Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. interpret 4 ’IaxdéBou ‘‘the daughter of James.” 
There is little doubt that ‘‘ mother” is meant, and that James is not the 
Lord’s brother, the first president of the Church of Jerusalem. She is called 
‘‘the mother of James and Joses” (Mk. xv. 40), and ‘‘the mother of Joses” 
(Mk. xv. 47); and she is probably the same as ‘‘ Mary the [wife] of Clopas” 
(Jn. xix. 25). See J. B. Mayor, Zp. of St. James, Macmillan, 1892, p. xv, 

erhaps the best discussion of the vexed question about the brethren of the 
ord. 
11. évémov aitéy. ‘In their sight,” in the judgment of the Apostles 
and others ; apud zJlos (c), in conspeetu corum (a), coram tllés (f), apostolzs (1). 
For évemov see small print on i, 15, and for doel oni. 56. 
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Mfijpos. “ Nonsense”; the word “is applied in med,cal language 
to the wild talk of the sick in delirium” (Hobart): comp. 4 Mac. 
v. 11: here only in N.T. derisus (d), delira (a), deliramentum 
(f Vulg.). The incredulity with which mere reports were received 
is noted [Mk.] xvi. 11. Even S. John did not infer from the dis- 
appearance of the body that He had risen until he had examined 
the tomb himself (Jn. xx. 8). Apparently no one had understood 
Christ’s predictions of His rising again. They were interpreted of 
His return in glory, either with a new body or as an incorporeal being. 
No Apostle had grasped the fact that He would be killed, buried, 
and raised again to life. They had seen Him dead, and women’s 
talk about Angels who said that He was alive did not cancel that. 


Ta pypata tatta (§ BDL, abcdelq Vulg. Sah. Boh. Syr-Cur. Aeth.) 
is certainly to be preferred to 7a pijyara airay (AIXT A etc. f Arm.). Syr- 
Sin. has ‘* They appeared in their eyes as if they had spoken ¢hese words from 
thetr wonder.” For neut. plur. with plur. verb, comp. Jn. xix. 31. 


12. §The Visit of Peter to the Tomb. 


The whole of this verse is of unknown and doubtful authority. It is 
absent from important Western documents, and has the look of an insertion. 
Its source is probably Jn. xx. 3-10, part of what is there said of ‘‘ the other 
disciple ” (ver. 5) being here transferred to S. Peter. The only words which 
are not found in Jn. xx. 3-10 are dvaords and Savydfwv 7d yeyovds: but of 
these dvaords (not in Jn. and rare in Mt.) and 76 yeyovés (not in Mt. or Jn. 
and once in Mk.) are specially frequent in Lk. And although Lk. more 
often writes Oauydfew érl 7@, yet he sometimes has davudfew re (vii. 9 ; Acts 
vii. 31). Perhaps the hypothesis of an insertion made in a second edition is 
here admissible. See note on Western Noninterpolations at the end of this 
chapter. 

The verse has probably no connexion with what precedes. Certainly it 
does not give the reason why the Apostles disbelieved, viz. because Peter 
had already been to the tomb and seen no Angels but only grave-cloths. 
That would require yép for 5é and the pluperf. The 6é would rather mark a 
contrast ; although they disbelieved, yet Peter went to the grave to satisfy 
himself. Didon supposes ¢wo visits of Peter to the tomb, one with John 
when Mary Magdalen reported the tomb empty, and a second when she 
reported that she had seen Angels and the Lord Himself (/. C. ch. xii. 
p- 797). More probably this verse (whatever its source) is an imperfect 
account of the visit of Peter with John. 


Td d0éna pdva, “The grave-cloths without the body.” 


This is the reading of §°>B, Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Boh. Sah., omitting 
xelpeva, while §* A K II omit wéva. L, cf Arm, have péva xelweva, IXTA 
etc. xelueva ova, Cod. Am. has Zoszéa only, but many MSS. of Vulg. have 
sola postta, 

ampds attév, So B L, the rest reading pds éavrév. The words are 
amphibolous (comp. xxiii. 35, 43, 50), and may be taken either with df\0ev, 
‘*he went away to his home,” 7.¢. his lodging in the city (Syr-Sin. RV.! 
oe or with @avydgwr, ‘wondering with himself” (Vulg. Luth. AV. 


13-82. The Manifestation to the Two Disciples at Emmaus, 
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This narrative forms a counterpart to that of the manifestation to 
Mary Magdalen in Jn. There is a condensed allusion to the 
incident in the appendix to Mk. (xvi. 12, 13); but the narrative is 
peculiar to Lk., and is among the most beautiful of the treasures 
which he alone has preserved for us. He almost certainly obtained 
his information from one of the two disciples, and probably in 
writing. The account has all the effect of personal experience. 
If this is accepted, then Cleopas may be regarded as the narrator ; 
for Lk. would know and be likely to name the person from whom 
he received the account. 


The fact that Lk. was almost certainly a Gentile (Col. iv. 10-14), and that in 
the preface to his Gospel he indicates that he was not an eye-witness, renders the 
conjecture of Theophylact, that Lk. was the unnamed disciple who went with 
Cleopas to Emmaus, very improbable. This disciple was evidently a Jew 
(wv. 20, 27, 32) or a proselyte. Lk. may have been a proselyte before he was a 
Christian, and his preface #zay mean no more than that he was not one of those 
*“ which from the beginning were eye-witnesses”: but nothing is gained by such 
conjectures. In the Acts he uses the first person plural, when he himself was 
present. Why does he not do the same here, if he was one of the two? It 
would have added greatly to ‘‘the certainty” which he wished to impart to 
Theophilus, if he had assured him that he himself had talked and eaten with 
Jesus on the very day of His Resurrection. But the hypothesis still finds sup- 
porters, ¢.g. Lange, Godet, Bp. Alexander. Origen twice gives Simon as the 
name of the unnamed disciple (Cé/s. ii. 61, 68). This may be an erroneous 
interpretation of @0n Zluwy (ver. 34). Epiphanius conjectures Nathanael, 
which could hardly be right, if Nathanael is Bartholomew (ver. 33). But all 
such conjectures are worthless. Probably Lk. himself did not know who the 
other was. 


18. Kat i8od. As often, introduces something new and unex 
pected: i. 20, 31, 36, ii. 25, v. 12, 18, vii, 12, etc. 

Svo €& adtav. Not of the Apostles (ver. 10), as is shown by 
ver. 33, but of the disciples generally. A direct reference to wacw 
tots Aourots (ver. 9) is not manifest. For év aétf rH fpépasee small 
print on x. 7, and contrast AV. and RV. 


qjxovta., The reading éxarov é€jxovTa (% I K! N' II and some other Gk. 
Lat. and Syr. authorities) is ‘an Alexandrian geographical correction, though 
not of the type of T'epyeonvGv or ByOaBapd ; evidently arising from identifica- 
tion of this Emmaus with the better known Emmaus which was later called 
Nicopolis. The identification is distinctly laid down by Eus. Hier. Soz., 
though they do not refer to the distance” (WH. ii. App. p. 72). Syr-Sin. 
has ‘‘ threescore.” 


"Eppaous. The fortified town afterwards called Nicopolis can- 
not be meant, although all Christian writers from Eusebius to 
the twelfth century assume that it is meant. It is 176 stadia, or 
20 English miles, from Jerusalem ; and it is absurd to suppose that 
these two walked about 20 miles out, took their evening meal, 
walked 20 miles back, and arrived in time to find the disciples still 
gathered together and conversing (ver. 33). Yet Robinson con- 
tends for it (Res. in Pal, iii. pp. 147-151). £/ Kudbeibeh, which is 
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63 stadia from Jerusalem, on the road to Lydda, is probably the 
place. It is about 7 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, in the beautiful 
Wady Beit Chanina, and the tradition in its favour dates from the 
crusades. Of other conjectures, Kulonieh and Beit Mizzeh are too 
near (36 to 40 stades), and Khamasa is not near enough (72 
stades). But Caspari is very confident that Kwlonieh is right 
(p. 242). See D.£B.? and Schaff’s Herzog, art. “ Emmaus” ; also 
Didon, 7. C. App. U. oe 

14. kal adtolt dpidouv. If atrot has any special force, it is “and 
they communed ”—as well as those mentioned in ver. 10. Among 
the disciples this was the topic of conversation. The verb is 
peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (ver. 15; Acts xx. 11, xxiv. 26). The 
meaning of “converse, talk with” is classical, and survives in 
mod. Gk. 

Vulg. leads the way in translating éuAct differently in ver. 14 (ogue- 
bantur, ‘“‘talked” AV.) and ver. 15 (fabularentur, ‘‘communed” AV.). 
See footnote on ii. 9. 

15. «al attds “Inoots. B omits «al, which makes no difference to the 
sense, but is the common constr. after éyévero: see note at the end of ch. i. 
“It came to pass... that Jesus Himself,” about whom they were talking. 


> 


éyyloas. He overtook them, for they assume that He comes 
from Jerusalem (ver. 18), from which they are walking. 

16. éxpatodvto. There is no xeed to assume a special act of 
will on the part of Christ, ‘‘ who would not be seen by them till the 
time whea He saw fit.” They were preoccupied and had no 
expectation of meeting Him, and there is good reason for believing 
that the risen Saviour had a glorified body which was not at once 
recognized. Comp. év érépa popd7} in the appendix to Mk. 
(xvi. 12), the terror of the disciples (ver. 37), the mistake of Mary 
Magdalen (Jn. xx. 14, 15), and the ignorance of the Apostles on 
the lake (Jn. xxi. 4). But it is quite possible that the Evangelist 
understands the non-recognition of Jesus here and the recognition 
of Him afterwards (ver. 31) to be the results of Divine volition. 
For xpateto@ar comp. Acts il. 24. See on xviii. 34. 

Tov py. This may mean either ‘in order that they might not” or ‘‘so 
that they did not.” If the latter is adopted, the negative may be regarded as 
pleonastic. ‘‘ Were holder from knowing” easily passes into ‘‘ were holden 
so that they did not know,” or ‘‘were holden that they might not know.” 
Comp. xaréravoay Tod wh Odew (Acts xiv. 18); KwAdoat Tod uh BawricOjvas 
(Acts x. 47); ov~x bmecrei\dunv Tod wh dvaryyetdas (Acts xx. 27): see also 
Gen. xvi. 2; Ps. xxxiv. 14, etc. ; Win. xliv. 4. b, p. 409. For éreyvava 
Sane Acts xii. 14, xxvii. 39. 

7. avtiBdddere. Here only in N.T. and once only in LXX (2 Mac. 
xi, 13). It looks back to curfyreiv (ver. 15). 

Kal éorddyoav oxvOpwrol, This is the reading of § B, e Boh. Sah. It 
is supported by the éorncav of L, and probably by the erasure in A. It is 
adopted by Tisch. Treg. WH. Weiss, RV., but contended against by Field, 
Ot. Norv. iii. p. 60, With this reading the question ends at reourarodyTes. 
For oxv@pwrol comp. Mt. vi. 16; Gen. xl. 73; Ecclus. xxv. 23, 
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18. dvépatt Krcdmas, See on v. 27. The name is not to be identified 
with Kdwads (Jn. xix. 25), which is Aramaic, whereas K)edzas (= Kedrarpos) 
is Greek, The incorrect spelling C/eophas (AV.) comes from some Latin 
MSS. The mention of the name is a mark of reality. 

X0 pdvos maporKets “lepoucadyp. The pronoun is emphatic. The 
povos cannot mean “only a stranger’ ” (AV.), but either “ the only 
stranger” or “a oD stranger,” ze, either “Dost thou alone 
sojourn at J.,” or “ Dost thou sojourn alone at J.” The former is 
more Sonal ie: see Wetst. and Field for examples. The verb 
occurs only here and Heb. xi. 9 in N.T., but is common in LXX 
of being a stranger or sojourner (Gen. xxi. 23, 34, xxvi. 3, etc.). 
Comp. rdporxos (Acts vii. 6, 29) and waporxia (Acts xiii. 17). The 
usual construction would be év "IepovooAjs: but we have yjv nv 
mapouxets (Gen. xvii. 8; Exod. vi. 4). 

Nota; ‘ What kind of things?” The question leads them on 
to open their hearts, and He is able to instruct them. 

Ss €yéveto aviip mpopyjtys. “Who proved to be, showed Him- 
self to be, a Prophet.” The dyvyp is perhaps a mark of respect, as 
in addresses (Acts i. 16, ii. 29, 37, Vil. 2, etc.) ; or mere amplifica- 
tion, zpopyrns being a kind of adjective. 

Suvatds év €pyw. Comp. Acts vii. 22, xviii. 24; Ecclus. xxi. 8; 
Judith xi. 8. In class. Grk. without ev. In Ps. So/. xvii. 38, 42 
we have both constructions, but in a sense different from this. 
With the order comp. 2 Thes. ii. 17: usually Adyos kat épyov. 

évaytiov. He proved Himself to be all this before God and 
man; but no more than this. In thinking Him to be more they 
had made a mistake. 

20. It is not out of any favour to the Romans (Renan) that 
Lk. does not mention their share in the crime. Lk. alone tells us 
that Roman soldiers mocked Jesus on the cross (xxiii. 36). And 
here their share (which was notorious and irrelevant) is implied in 
mapésuxav and éoravpwoar. 

21. jets 82 HAmiLopev. “But we were hoping,” until His 
death put an end to our expectation, “that precisely He,” and no 
other, “‘ was the one who should redeem Israel.” Comp. the use 
of 6 pé\dwy in xxii. 23; Mt. xi. 143 Jn. xii. 4. 

Autpodc0ar. To cause to be released to oneself, set free for 
oneself the slave of another, redeem, ransom.” Comp. Tit. ii. 14; 
Deut. xiii. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Hos. xiii. 14. 

The ol 6¢ elway justifies us in concluding that vv. 19-24 were spoken 
partly by Cleopas and partly by his companion, But the attempt to assign 
definite portions to each (19, 20 to Cl., 21a to the other, 21b to Cl., and so 
on) is wasted ingenuity. 

&AAG ye. The combination does not occur elsewhere in N.T. In class. 
Grk. another particle must immediately follow, and with this the ye coalesces, 
as and. ye 6 or ddd ye Tot. Otherwise a word or more must separate d\\d 
from ie The force of the two is concessive. See Stallbaum on Plat. Pep 
iL 330-B; am 
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aiv wacw TovTos. Super hxc omnia (Vulg.): rather a lax use of ctv. 
Comp. Neh. v. 18; 3 Mac. i. 22. 


tpityy tadtyy fpépav dye. The verb is probably impersonal : 
“one is keeping the third day, we are at the third day” (Grot. 
Beng. De W. Nosg. Wordsw. Hahn). Perhaps we may understand 
6 “Incods (Mey. Godet, Weiss, Alf.): the speaker has an impression 
that there was a prediction about the third day. But it is not 
probable that either 6 7At0s, or 6 ovpaveés, or xpdvos, or Iopayd is” 
to be supplied. Comp. zepiéxee ev ypapy (1 Pet. ii. 6). The 
ojpepov after dye (AP XTA etc. Syr-Pesh. Sah. Aeth. Vulg.) 
may be omitted (x BL, Boh. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Arm.) with Tisch. 
WH. RV. 

22. adda kat. “But, in spite of this disappointment, there is 
also this favourable item.” 

eg pov: and therefore not wanton deceivers. With é&éornoav 
comp. é&ioravrwy Acts viii. 9: the trans. use is found nowhere else 
in N.T. There should perhaps be a colon at judas. To put a 
colon (AV.) or semicolon (RV.) at pvnveiov implies that the being 
early at the tomb was the astonishing thing. Better “amazed us: 
having been early at the tomb and having failed to find His body, 
they came, saying,” etc. 

23. 7AOav A€youvar . . . oF Nene It is all hearsay evidence 
and unsatisfactory ; but it is sufficiently disturbing. For the constr. 
see Burton, § 343. 

24, awqdOdv twes. If this refers to the visit of Peter and John, 
it confirms the view that ver. 12 was not part of the original 
narrative. The pleonastic cai before ai yvvatxes ought probably to 
be omitted with B D and most Versions. 

adtév S€ odk eidov. This was true of Peter and John: and 
perhaps Cleopas and his comrade had left Jerusalem without 
having heard that Mary Magdalen had said that she had seen 
Him. If they had heard it, like the rest, they had disbelieved it, 
and therefore do not think it worth mentioning. 


25. avéntov. Four quite different Greek words are translated ‘‘ fool” in 
AV.; dvéyros (elsewhere ‘‘ foolish,” Gal. iii. 1, 3; 1 Tim, vi. 95 Tit. iii. 3), 
doopos (Eph. v. 15), dppew (xi. 40, xii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 36, etc.), and pwpds 
Mt. v. 22, xxiii. 17, [19]; 1 Cor. iii, 18, iv. 10). The latter two are much 
stronger in. meaning than the former two. Here the Latin translations vary 
between zsensatz (acde) and stud¢d (f Vulg.), as in xi. 40 between znsepientes 
(c) and s¢zd¢z (f Vulg.): xii, 20 and Mt. xxiii. 17 all have stu/tus, Mt. v. 22 
all fatuzs. 

‘Bpasets . . . TOU moreverw emt waco ols. The gen. is one of limita- 
tion depending upon fpadets, which occurs here only in bibl. Grk. Comp. 
Erowor Tod dvedety (Acts xxiii, 15): Erormot Tod éAGety (1 Mac. v. 39). Else- 
where Lk. has the acc. after mucreve emt (Acts ix. 42, xi. 17, xvi. 31, xxii. 
19), in all which cases the object of the belief is a Zevson. The difference is 
between faith resting upon, and faith directed towards, an object. Note the 
characteristic attraction ; see small print on iii. 19. 


t 
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éml maow ots éXddnoav of mpopitar. There is special point in 
the waouw. Like most Jews, they remembered only the promises of 
the glories of the Messiah, and ignored the predictions of His 
sufferings. We cannot well separate éwi raow from morevew and 
take émi=“on the top of, after, in spite of”: “slow of heart to 
believe, in spite of all that the Prophets have spoken” (Hahn). 
Still more unnatural is Hofmann’s proposal to transfer these words 
to the next verse: “On the basis of all that the Prophets have 
spoken ought not Christ,” etc. 

26. odxi taita ede. “Behoved it not the Christ to suffer 
these very things and thus enter into His glory?” According to 
the Divine decree respecting the Messiah as expressed in prophecy, 
precisely the things which these two had allowed to destroy their 
hopes were a confirmation of them. The ratra stands first with 
emphasis: for éde. comp. ix. 22, xiil. 33, xvil. 25, etc. There is no 
need to understand det with ceived Gety in order to make it clear that 
He had not yet entered. Grammatically ée belongs to both 
verbs, but it chiefly influences wa6etv: the suffering comes first, 
and is the road to the glory. Comp. ver. 46. The same is said of 
Christ’s followers Acts xiv. 22. 

27. das Mevcéws. For the form see on ii. 22. Such prophecies 
as Gen. iii. 15, xxii. 18; Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. xviii. 15, and such 
types as the scape-goat, the manna, the brazen serpent, and the 
sacrifices, are specially meant. Comp. Acts viii. 35. 

- Kal dé mévtwy Tdv mpopyntay. This may be regarded as a lax 
construction not likely to be misunderstood: comp. érepou kaxotpyot 
dvo (xxiii. 32). But this is not necessary, for with each Messianic 
passage there was a fresh start in the interpretation. It does 
not help much to say that Moses and the Prophets are here con- 
sidered as one class in distinction from the rest of O.T., and that 
the meaning is that He began with these and thence passed to the 
Psalms (ver. 44) and other books (Hofm. Hahn). The repetition 
of the ard shows that the Prophets are regarded as separate from 
the Pentateuch. The literal meaning of the characteristic rdvrwy 
and wagais may stand, but need not be pressed. There is 
nothing incredible in the supposition that He quoted from each 
one of the Prophets. 


Stepujvevoev (N° EP LU) supported by dinputvevoey (M) is probably right, 
rather than dvepujvever (AG PXTAA) or denpujvevevy (EH KS VII etc.). 
But instead of dpfapevos . . . dvepunvevoev we have in D fv dptduevos dad 
Muvoéws kal 1. 7. mp. Eunvevew, erat incipiens a mosen. et omntum prophee- 
tarum interpretart (d); also erat incipiens . . . tnterpretans (bff,r), fuct 
tncipiens . . . interpretams (ce), erat inchoams . . . interpretans (a). But 
fVulg. have ef incepiens ... interpretabatur, The xal dtepunvetew of 
* points to some form of this Western reading. 


Scepuyjveucev . . » TA wept éautot. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 30, xiv. 
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5, 13, 27. In Acts ix. 36 and 2 Mac. i. 36 the verb is used of 
interpreting a foreign language. Neither yeypaypéva (De W. Mey. 
Weiss) nor anything else is to be understood with ra qepi éavrov: 
see small print on xxii. 37. 

28. mpocemoujoato. No unreal acting a part is implied. He 
began to take leave of them, and wou/d have departed, had they 
not prayed Him to remain. Comp. His treatment of the disciples 
on the lake (Mk. vi. 48), and of the Syrophenician woman (Mk. 
vii. 27). Prayers are part of the chain of causation. 

The Latin Versions suggest pretending what was not meant: jixit se 
(bef ff,), déxzt se (1), fect se (d), semulavit se (e), adfectabat se (a), But all 
of these, excepting the last, support mpoceroujoaro (NA BDL) against 
mpoceroetro (PXT'AATI). The rpocroretcGac did not continue. The verb 


does not occur elsewhere in N.T. Comp. Job xix. 14. 
In this verse 06 for of or els #v is genuine ; not in xxii. 10, 


29. wapeBidcavto. Moral pressure, especially by entreaty, is 
meant: Acts xvi. 15; Gen. xix. 9; 1 Sam. xxviii. 23; 2 Kings 
ii. 17, v. 16. In the last case the urgent entreaty is unsuccessful, 
and therefore the word does not imply compulsion. Comp. 
dvayxacov eloedOeiv (xiv. 23). 

Metvov pe® Hudv. Combined with what follows, this implies a 
dwelling, which may have been the home of one of the two. Their 
allowing Him to preside does not prove that it wasaninn. In 
their.enthusiasm they naturally left the chief place to Him. On 
the other hand, pe Adv is simply “in our company,” not neces- 
sarily “at our house”: comp. oty adrois below. 


ampos Eomépay, Comp. Gen. viii. 11; Exod. xii. 6; Num. ix. 11; Zech, 
xiv. 7. The classical éowépa is very freq. in LXX, but in N.T. is peculiar to 
Lk. (Acts iv. 3, xxviii. 23). So also «Aw of the declining day (ix. 12): 
comp. Jer. vi. 4. 

The #dn after xéxXcxey (SW BL 1 33, abef ff, Vulg. Boh.) is doubtless 
genuine. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin. ae the sentence: ‘‘ And they began 
© gee Him that He would (abide) with them, because it was nearly 

ark, 


80. év TO KataxdOjvar. “After He had sat down”; not “as 
He sat down” (AV.), nor dum recumberet (Vulg.): see on iii. 21. 
In N.T. the verb is peculiar to Lk. (vii. 36, ix. 14, 15, xiv. 8): 
comp. Judith xii. 15. 

aBov tév dptov. “He took the bread” that was usual, or 
“the loaf” that was there. That this was a celebration of the 
eucharist (Theophylact), and a eucharist swb und specie, is an im- 
probable hypothesis. To support it Maldonatus makes & 76 
kataxA, mean “after He had supped,” as a parallel to pera 76 
Seervjoat (xxii. 20). But the imperf. éwedédou is against the theory 
of a wucharist. In the Last Supper there is no change from aor. 
to imperf. such as we have here and in the Miracles of the Five 
Thousand (xaréxAagey xal édiSov, ix. 16) and of the Four Thousand 
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(ékAacev Kat édéSov, Mk viii. 6). In none of the Gospels is the 
imperf. used of the eucharist (xxii. 19 ; Mk. xiv. 22; Mt. xxvi. 26), 
nor in 1 Cor. xi. 23. Wordsworth, although he regards this as a 
eucharist, points out that “bread” was to the Jews a general 
name for food, including drink as well as meat; and that to “eat 
bread” and “break bread” are general terms for taking refresh- 
tnent, That the bread was blessed in order that it might open 
the eyes of the disciples is also improbable: the edAdyneev is the 
usual grace before meat. It was the breaking of the bread on the 
part of Jesus, rather than their own partaking of the bread, which 
helped them to see who He was: see ver. 35. 

81. SinvolxOyoav of SpOadpot. This must be explained in 
harmony with ver. 16. If the one implies Divine interposition, 
so also does the other. These two had not been present at the 
Last Supper, but they had probably often seen Jesus preside at 
meals ; and something in His manner of taking and breaking the 
bread, and of uttering the benediction, may have been the means 
employed to restore their power of recognizing Him. Wright’s con- 
jecture that the eucharist was instituted long before the Last Supper 
is unnecessary. Comp. Gen. xxi. 19; 2 Kings vi. 20; Gen. iii. 5, 7. 


For the augment see WH. ii. App. p. 161. All three forms, jvolx Any, 
dvesxOnv, and jvegxOnv, are found well attested in N.T. Gregory, Prolegom. 
p» 121. Syr-Cur. and Syr-Sin, add ‘‘ immediately” to ‘‘ were opened.” 


&havtos éyévero. ‘‘He vanished, became invisible”: comp. 
ver. 37, Vi. 36, Xli. 40, Xvi. 11, 12, xix. 17. It is very unnatural to 
take éyévero with da’ airéy and make ddavros adverbial: “ He 
departed from them without being seen.” Something more than 
a sudden departure, or a departure which they did not notice until 
He was gone, is intended. We are to understand disappearance 
without physical locomotion: but we know too little about the 
properties of Christ’s risen body to say whether this was super- 
natural or not. Nowhere else in bibl. Grk. does adavros occur: 
in class. Grk. it is poetical. In 2 Mac. ili. 34 ddavels éyévovto is 
used of Angels ceasing to be visible. The am airdy implies no 
more than withdrawal from their sight: to what extent His 
presence was withdrawn we have no means of knowing. But His 
object was accomplished ; viz. to convince them that He was the 
Messiah and still alive, and that their hopes had not been in vain. 
To abide with them in the old manner was not His object. 


The Latin Versions vary much, but none of them suggest a mere quiet 
withdrawal: xusquam comparuzt ab eds (ce ff.) or zllzs (a), non comparuct ab 
eis (dr), zxuisus factus est ecs (bf), non aptarens factus est ab eds (6), 
evanutt ex oculis sorum (Vulg.). Syr-Sin. has ‘‘ He was lifted away from 
them”: so also Syr-Cur. Respecting Jos. dv xx. 8. 6 see p. xxx. 


82. xatopévyn jv. The periphrastic tense emphasizes the con 
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tinuance of the emotion. Common and natural as the r1etaphor 
is, it seems to have been misunderstood ; and hence the reading 
xexaduppevy (D), perhaps from 2 Cor. iil, 14-16; while excecatum 
(c), and optusum (1) seem to imply rernpwpévy as another cor- 
rection. Other variations are exterminatum (e) and gravatum 
(Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Sah. Arm.). They regard the glow in their 
hearts as further proof that it was indeed Jesus who was with them 
as they walked. 

ds é\dder. . . ds Suvoryev. ‘While He was speaking... 
while He was opening.” Note the asyndeton and the use of the 
same verb for the opening of their eyes and the opening of the 
Scriptures. 

33-48. §The Manifestation to the Eleven and the other 
Disciples at Jerusalem. We cannot determine whether this is 
the same appearance as Jn. xx. 19. If it is, then rots évdexa is 
not exact, for on that occasion Thomas was absent ; and in any 
case it is improbable that he was present. If he was, why was 
the incident which convinced him delayed for a week? Can 
we suppose that he withdrew between vv. 35, 36? It is much 
simpler to suppose that “the Eleven” is used inaccurately. 

83. atti TH dpa. “That very hour”: comp. x. 7. The 
lateness of the hour, which they had urged upon their guest 
(ver. 29), does not deter them. Note the characteristic dvaotdvtes 
(i. 39, Iv. 29, etc.) and Swéotpepar (i. 56, ii. 20, 39, 43, 45, etc.). 
It was in order that others might share their great joy that they 
returned at once to Jerusalem. Yet D cde Sah. insert Avrovpevor 
(tristes, contristati) after avacrévres. 

jPpovcpévovs. This is the reading of § B D 33, adopted by all the best 
editors. The verb is not rare in LXX, but occurs here only in N.T. TR. 
has ovvy)p. with ALP X etc., a verb which is found in N.T. only in Acts 
xii. 12, xix. 25, 

tods adv adrots. Much the same as zdytes of Aouroi (ver. 9). 
Comp. Acts i. 14. 

84. A€yovras. This was the statement with which the 
assembled disciples greeted the two from Emmaus. The 
appendix to Mk. cannot be reconciled with this. There we are 
told that, so far from the two being met by news that the Lord 
was risen, their own story was not believed (xvi. 13). 

&p0y Xipwr. There is no other mention of this manifestation 
in the Gospels; but S. Paul quotes it in the first rank as evidence 
of the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5): and this coincidence between 
the Evangelist and the Apostle cannot well be accidental. It 
confirms the belief that this Gospel is the work of one who was 
intimate with S. Paul. For &6y see on xxii. 43. This manifesta- 
tion apparently took place after the two had started for Emmaus 
and before the disciples assembled at Jerusalem. The Apostle 
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‘most in need of comfort was the first to receive it.” But Lange 
is fanciful when he adds, ‘‘ We here learn that after his fall Peter 
named himself, and was named in the Church, Simon, not Peter” 
(Z. of C. iii. p. 387). See on vi. 14. 

85. kat adtol é&nyodvto. ‘And they on their side rehearsed.” 
Excepting Jn. i. 8, the verb occurs only here and Acts x. 8, 
xV. 12, 14, xxi. 19. Note that the Lord’s breaking of the bread, 
and not their partaking of it, is spoken of as the occasion of their 
recognizing Him. Syr-Sin. has “as He brake bread.” 

836. éotn év péow. A sudden appearance, analogous to the 
sudden disappearance (ver. 31), is intended. See on viii. 7. On 
the words xai Aye airois Kipyvn iptv, which look like a very 
early insertion from Jn. xx. 19, see note at the end of the chapter. 
They express what is true in fact, but is probably not part of the 
original text of Lk. 


87. wronPévres Sé. There is some confusion of text here. This is the 
reading of AL PXT A etc. supported by conturbatéque (b ff,), turbaté autem 
(ce), e¢ conturbatz (1), conturbatz vero (f Vulg.). But D has adrol 5¢ wronfév- 
Tes, ipst autem paverunt (d), & poBnbévres 5, exterrité autem (a), and B 
Oponbévres. The last may possibly be right. Syr-Sin. has ‘‘shaken” both 
here and for rerapaypévo in ver. 38. 


mvedpa. ‘The disembodied spirit of a dead person, a ghost.” 
Comp. ¢dvracya (Mt. xiv. 26), which D has here. Thomas 
would explain away their evidence by maintaining that this first 
impression respecting what they saw was the right one. For 
ZudoRor yevdpevo. see on ver. 5; and for this use of wvedpa 
comp. 1 Pet. ili. 19. To introduce the notion of an evz/ spirit 
is altogether out of place. 


88. rh... kat Sia tl. Soin NAXTAA*I, guid... et quare, 
abcefff,] Syr-Cur. ‘‘Why... and wherefore” RV. But DLhave rt 
...» wal, and BA? zl... rl, Syr-Sin. has Why ... why, Tert. gudd 
... guid. Vulg. inaccurately omits the second quid. 

avaBatvourw év tq Kapdta tpav. So A* (?) BD, 2 corde vestro 
(abceff,l. Sah. Aeth.); for which & rats kapdlas tuav (NA'LXTA 
etc.), 2 cordibus vestris (f Syr-Sin.), is an obvious correction. Vulg. is 
again the least accurate with 2 corda vestra. Nowhere else does dvaB. év 
Tn kapdla occur: elsewhere émt ri x. (Acts vii. 23) or émt xapdtay (1 Cor, 
ii, 9; Jer. iii. 16). 


89. iSete Tas xelpds pou Kal tods mé8as. This seems to imply 
that His feet as well as His hands had been nailed. Jesus first 
convinces them of His identity,—that He is the Master whom 
they supposed that He had lost; and secondly of the reality of 
His body,—that it is not merely the spirit of a dead Master that 
they see. 


Tyn. Cov. Cran. Gen, AV. all have ‘‘ Behold . . . see” for Were... 
Were, Wic. Rhem. RV. follow videte . . . videte of Vulg. with “‘See . o 
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see.” The first refers to the test of identity, the sight of the wound-prints, 
the second to the test of reality, the sense of touch. 


Wyradjcaré pe. 1 Jn. i. 1 seems to be a direct reference to 
this passage: the same verb is used. The remarkable quotation 
in Ignatius (Smyr. iii. 1) should be compared: dre apds Tovs epi 
Ilérpov HAOev, én adroiss AdBere, Whrapjoaré pe, Kal tere Ste 
ovk eit Saovioy dodparov. Eusebius (Z. £. iii. 36. 11) does 
not know whence Ignatius got these words. Jerome more than 
once gives the Gospel according to the Hebrews as the source of 
the saying about the zucorporale demonium. Origen says that it 
comes from the Teaching of Peter. As all three writers knew the 
Gospel according to Hebrews well, the testimony is perplexing. 
We may conjecture that Origen is right, that Eusebius had never 
seen the passage, and that Jerome’s memory has failed him. 
That it is quite possible to forget much of a book that one has 
translated, every translator will admit. See Lft. on Ign. Smyz, iii. 

drt mvedpa. Once more an ambiguous 67u: comp. xix. 31, 43, 
xxii. 70, etc. But “because” or “for” (AV. RV. Nosg. Godet, 
Weiss) is much more probable than “that” (Mey. Hahn). Comp. 
od yap ere odpxas Te Kal doréa ives éxovow (Hom. Od. xi. 219). 


40. The evidence against this verse is exactly the same as against the 
doubtful words in ver. 36 with the addition of Syr-Cur. It may be regarded 
as an adaptation of Jn. xx. 20, kal ryv wevpdv being changed into Kal Tovs 
médas to suit ver. 39. Apelles in Hipp. Ref. vii. 26 combines the two, 
SelEavTa Tos TUTous TGY Hwy Kal 77s wAevpds. Tertullian uses ver. 40 to 
answer Marcion’s perversion of ver. 39 (iv. 43). See note p. 568. 


41. dmotodvtwy adtéy dad tis xapaés. A remark, “which, 
with many similar expressions, we owe to the most profound 
psychologist among the Evangelists.” Vix sibimet ipsi pre 
necopinato gaudio credentes (Livy, xxxix. 49). For this use of dad 
comp. xxi. 26, xxii, 45; Acts xii. 14; Mt. xiii. 44, xiv. 26, etc. 

Exeré tt Bpdoipov év0dde; The objection that, if Jesus took 
food in order to convince them that He was no mere spirit, 
when food was not necessary for the resurrection-body, He was 
acting deceitfully, does not hold. The alternative—“either a 
ghost, or an ordinary body needing food ”—is false. There is a 
third possibility: a glorified body, capable of receiving food. 
Is there any deceit in taking food, which one does not want, in 
order to place others, who are needing it, at their ease? With the 
double sign granted here, the handling and the seeing Him eat, 
comp. the double sign with Moses’ rod and hand (Exod. iv. 1-8), 
and with Gideon’s fleece (Judg. vi. 36-40). For Bpéoupov comp. 
Lev. xix. 23; Ezek. xlvii. 12 ; Neh. ix. 25: not elsewhere in N.T. 

evodde : rare in LXX, and in N.T., excepting Jn. iv. 15, 16, 
peculiar to Lk. (Acts x. 18, xvi. 28, xvii. 6, xxv. 17, 24). 
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42. cal dnd peAtoolov kyplov. The evidence against these words is 
far stronger than against any of the other doubtful passages in this chapter 
(vv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52). Here SABDL, de Boh. Syr-Sin. omit 
the whole, while ab omit me//zs, Clem-Alex. Orig. Eus. Cyr-Alex. speak ot 
the broiled fish in a way which makes it very improbable that they would 
have omitted the honey-comb, had it been contained in their copies of the 
Gospel. N X are the best uncials which contain the words, and of these X 
with E* has xnplov for xnplov. Even Godet admits that not only here, but 
in vv. 36 and 40, the disputed words are probably interpolations. 


43. évimov adtav epayev. Comp. olrives cuveddyouey kat 
ovverioney adit@ meta TO dvacrnvat adrov éx vexpov (Acts x. 41). 
Nothing is said here or in the meal at Emmaus about drinking, 
but are we to infer that nothing was drunk ? 


K II and some cursives with many Versions (Syr-Cur. Syr-Hier. Boh. 
Aeth. Arm. c Vulg.) after éparyev add kat [AaBuv] ra éml\oura 2dwKev avrois, 
sumens reliquias dedit ets. 


44-49. Christ’s Farewell Instructions. This section seems to 
be a condensation of what was said by Christ to the Apostles 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, partly on Easter 
Day and partly on other occasions. But we have no sure data by 
which to determine what was said that same evening, and what 
was spoken later. Thus Lange assigns only ver. 44 to Easter 
Day, Godet at least vv. 44, 45, Euthymius vv. 44-49, while 
Meyer and others assign all the remaining verses also (44-53) to 
this same evening. On the other hand Didon would give the 
whole of this section to a later occasion, after the manifestations 
in Galilee. It is evident that the command to remain & ry 
moXet (ver. 49) cannot have been given until after those manifesta- 
tions, and was almost certainly given in Jerusalem. 

44, Eimev 8€ mpds adtods. This new introduction points to a 
break of some kind between vv. 43 and 44; but whether of 
moments or of days we cannot be certain. It is probable that 
Lk. himself, when he wrote his Gospel, did not know what the 
interval was. This was one of several points about which he had 
obtained more exact information when he wrote the first chapter 
of the Acts. 

OGrou ot Adyor. ‘These are My words, which I spake unto you 
formerly (and repeat now), viz. that all things,” etc. 

ért dv ody Spiv: refers to His intercourse with them before His 
death, a mode of intercourse which is entirely at an end: comp. Acts 
ix. 39. Not that the new intercourse will be less close or con- 
tinuous, but it will be of a different kind. His being visible is 
now the exception and not the rule, and He is ceasing to share in 
the externals of their lives. ‘That the words refer to what He said 
during the walk to Emmaus (ver. 26) is most improbable. Christ 
is addressing all the disciples present, not merely those who walked 

36 
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with Him to Emmaus. Such passages as xviii. 31-33 and ix. 22 
are meant. 

év 1G vdpm Mavoéws Kat [trois] mpodytais kal Yadpots. This is 
the only place in N.T. in which the tripartite division of the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture is clearly made. But it does not 
prove that the Canon was at this time fixed and closed; nor need 
we suppose that “‘ Psalms” here means the whole of the Kethubim 
or Hagiographa. Of that division of the Jewish Scriptures the 
Psalter was the best known and most influential book ; and, more- 
over, it contained very much about the Messiah. Hence it is 
naturally singled out as representative of the group. In the pro- 
logue to Ecclesiasticus we have the tripartite division in three 
slightry different forms (1) “the Law and the Prophets and others 
that have followed their steps”; (2) “the Law and the Prophets 
and other books of our fathers”; (3) “‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the rest of the books.” Elsewhere we have “the Law and 
the Prophets” (xvi. 16; Mt. vii. 12); “Moses and the Prophets” 
Xvi. 29, 31, xxiv. 27); and “the Law of Moses and the Prophets” 
pe Xxvili. 23); where the third division is not to be regarded as 
excluded because not specially mentioned. Ryle, Canon of the 
O.T. pp. 150, 191, 291. 

Note that the prep. is not repeated with either rpog¢#rais or Yadpois, and that 
the art. is not repeated with Yadwots and not quite certainly with mpopyrats: 
the three divisions are regarded as one storehouse of Messianic prophecy. 
The evidence stands thus: kal rpopjras (ADNXTAATIL, et prophets 
Latt.), kat rots rpopyjrats (B, Boh.), év rots pod. (&), Kal év rots mpog. (L). 


45. This opening of their understanding is analogous to that 
in ver. 31. Comp. Acts xvi. 14, xxvi. 18; 2 Mac. i. 4. Godet re- 
gards this as parallel to “He breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (Jn. xx. 22). It was by the 
gift of the Spirit that their minds were open to understand. Con- 
trast xviii. 34. D has dupvvger (sic) airav tov vodv, but d has 
adaperti sunt ecorum sensus. 

46. Godet would put a full stop at ypadds and make kai elev 
avrois introduce -a fresh summary of what was said, possibly on 
another occasion. It is very unnatural to make 67. mean “be- 
cause” or “for,” and take it as the beginning of Christ’s words. 
“He opened their minds and (in explanation of this act) said to 
them, Because thus it is written,” etc. (Mey.). It is more doubt- 
ful whether 67. introduces the oratio recta (Weiss, Hahn), in which 
case it is left untranslated (AV. RV.), or the oratio obliqua 
(Rhem.). 

ottws yéypamtar mwateiv tov Xpiorédv. Thus NBC*L, Aeth. Syr. 
Harcl. So also D, abcdefi,lr Boh., but with rév Xpiorév before raGeiv. 


Syr-Sin. and Arm. substitute for yéypamra: the @de: of the similar ver. 26, 
while AC?-NXTAATL, fq Vulg. insert xat otrws éde after yéyparrat, and 
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ce Cypr. omit ofrws. All are attempts to get rid of abruptness, and perhaps 
the reading of A C* etc. is a conflation of § B etc. with Syr-Sin. and Arm. 


D omits éx vexpor. 


For the aor. infin. referring to what is future in reference to the main verb 
see Burton, § 114. 


47. émt 76 dvouart adtod. “On the basis of all that His name 
implies”: it is His Messiahship which makes repentance effectual. 
Comp. the use of éwi r@ dv. ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8; Acts iv. 17, 18, 
V. 28, 40, etc. 

petdvoray eis dheow duaptiww, The eis (XB, Boh. Syr.) was 
corrected to xaf (AC DNX etc.) on account of the second cls. 
The eis is confirmed by iii. 3; Mt. xxvi. 28; Mk. i. 4: comp. rv 
perdvo.ay eis wnv (Acts xi. 18). Comp. also Mt. xxviii. 19. 


GpEdpevor. It is difficult to decide between taking this as a rather violent 
anacoluthon, as if ‘‘that ye should preach” had preceded, and making it 
the beginning of a new sentence, ‘‘ Beginning from Jerusalem ye are wit- 
nesses of these things.” The former is perhaps better. The correction dpid- 
pevov (A C$ etc.) is meant to agree with rdv Xpiordv, or perhaps to be an 
impers. acc. abs. like éf6v, mapdv. Comp. dd 6¢ Ilocedytov médtos, dptde 
pevoy dd ravrns méxpt Alyémrov (Hdt. iii. 91. 1). The priority of the Jewish 
nation in its right to the Gospel is still acknowledged, in spite of their 
rejection of the Messiah. D has dptaudvwy, d zncepzentium. 

48, tpeis pdptupes tovTwv. The omission of éoré is against taking 
dptduevor dard lep. with this clause. That éoré is rightly omitted (B D, Aeth. 
Aug.) is shown by its being inserted sometimes before ( A C® L etc.) some- 
times after (C*) wdprupes. AC? XT etc. have duels 5¢, D cal duets 66. NB 
C* L, Boh. Syr-Harcl. have tyuets alone. The omission of both conjunction 
and verb makes the sentence more forcible and duets more emphatic. That 
bearing testimony respecting the Passion and Resurrection was one of the 
main functions of an Apostle is manifest from Acts i. 8, 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, 

. V. 32, X. 30, 41, etc. 


49. kat iS0d éyd. The éys balances the preceding tyes. “I 
have told you your part: this is mine.” The idov is wanting in 
x DL, Latt. Boh. Syr-Sin. The combination iSod éyd (vii. 27, 
xxiii, 14; Acts x. 21, xx. 22) is extraordinarily frequent in LXX. 

éfarootéhNw Thy érayyediay. Present of what will come in the 
immediate and certain future. Here first in the Gospels have we 
érayyeAia in the technical sense of the “promise of God to His 
people”: see on Rom. i. 2. The gift of the Spirit is specially 
meant: comp. Is. xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 273; Joel ii. 28; Zech. 
xii, 10. ‘The promise” therefore means the thing promised. 
For tov eym eEarooréAAw comp. Jer. viii. 17; tod éyo droaréAdu, 
vii. 27; Mt. x. 16; Mal. iv. 4 [iii, 23]: N*ACDNTATI have 
dmooréhAw here. In Jn. xv. 26 and xvi. 7, where, as here, Christ 
speaks of the Spirit as His gift, réuw is used: in Jn. xiv. 16 the 
Father dace: at the petition of Christ. 

pets Sé xaPicate ev 77 wédet. Once more an emphatic contrast 
between éy# and Seis. For xafifew of spending some time in a 
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place comp. Acts xviii. 11; Exod. xvi. 29; Judg. xi. 17, xix. 4; 
Ruth iii. 1 fii, 23]; 1 Sam. i. 23, etc. With the command here 
given comp. Acts i. 4. To suppose that it was spoken on Easter 
Day involves a contradiction with Mt. xxvili. 7, 10, 16; Mk. xvi. 7; 
Jn. xxi. 1. It implies patient waiting. 

évStonobe .. S0vapw. The metaphor is common both in 
N.T.. and LXX: Rom. xiii. 145° 1Cor. xv. 535 Gal. i. 27; Cob 
ili. 10; Eph. iv. 24; Job viil. 22, xxix. 14, xxxix. 19; Ps. xxxiv. 26, 
xcii. 1, etc. There is no need to discuss whether the Spirit is the 
dvvapis or confers it. 


According to the best texts (§ BC* L 33, Eus. Syr-Hier.) é& tous pre- 
cedes dvvayuv and immediately follows évdvonaGe, to which it belongs. Comp. 
Is, xxxil., 15. 


50-53. The Ascension and the Conclusion of the Gospel. It 
is not improbable that, at the time when he wrote his Gospel, Lk. 
did not know the exact amount of interval between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension. That was a piece of information which 
he may easily have gained between the publication of the Gospel 
and of the Acts. And while he does not state either here or 
ver. 44 that there was any interval at all, still less does he say that 
there was none: there is no ev airy ti fuéepa (ver. 13). Being 
without knowledge, or not considering the matter of importance, 
he says nothing about the interval. But it is incredible that 
he can mean that, late at night (vv. 29, 33), Jesus led them out to 
Bethany, and ascended in the dark. So remarkable a feature 
would hardly have escaped mention. Probably 5¢€ both here and 
in ver. 44 introduces a new occasion. 

50. éws mpds ByOaviay. It is doubtful waether this can mean 
“until they were over against Bethany.” Field regards zpés after 
€ws as a mere expletive and compares kat ddikero éws mpds dvOpwirdv 
twa *OdodrXapiryy (Gen. xxxvili. 1). In LXX éws eis is common, 
and many texts (AC® XTAATI) substitute éws «is here for éws 
mpos (X BC*L). D has zpés without éws. The é&w after avrovs 
(A C3 D X etc.) is omitted by 8 BC* L 33, ac Boh. Syr. Arm. 


The well-known passage in the Epzst/e of Barnabas (xv. 9) is probably only 
a clumsily expressed explanation for keeping Sunday as a day of joy; viz. be- 
cause Jesus on that day rose from the dead, and (not to die again, as Lazarus 
and others,—on the contrary) manifested Himself and ascended into heaven. 
Avd kal dyomev Thy hudpay rhv dyddnv els evppoctvny, év 7 Kal 6 Inoods dvéorn éx 
vexpav, Kal pavepwlels dvéBn els odpavots. Grammatically év 7 belongs to dvéBy 
as well as to dvéorn, and with Hefele we must admit the possibility that 
Barnabas believed that the Ascension took place on Sunday. But Funk is 
right in saying that év 7 is perhaps not intended to go beyond avéorn éx vexpav. 
Dressel’s expedient, however, of putting a full stop at é« vexp&yv, is rather violent. 
Harmer does not place even a comma between the clauses. 


Bl. Sider dw adrav. “ Parted, withdrew from them.” The verb 
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is peculiar to Lk. in N.T. (xxii. 59; Acts xxvii. 28). This refers 
to the Ascension, whatever view we take ef the disputed words 
which follow. Weiss holds that, if the doubtful words are rejected, 
we must interpret Svéory of mere withdrawal, as after previous 
appearances ; and that Lk. purposely reserves the narrative of the 
Ascension for the Acts. But at least a jiza/ departure is meant. 
It is evidem that ver. 50 is preparatory to a final withdrawal, and 
that vv. 52, 53 are subsequent to such an event. And was there 
ever a time when Lk. could have known of Christ’s final with- 
drawal without knowing of the Ascension? In the Acts (i. 1, 2) 
he expressly states that 6 mpdros Adyos contained an account of 
the work of Jesus dxpu is yucpas . . . dvedqphbn. He himself, 
therefore, considered that he had recorded the Ascension in his 
Gospel. 


kal dveddpeto els tov otpavdv. The important witnesses which omit 
the disputed words in vv. 3, 6, 9, 36, 40 are here joined by &%* and Aug. 
No motive for their omission, if they were in the original document, can be 
suggested. They lock like a gloss on du¢ory: but it is conceivable that Lk. 
himself (or Theophilus) may have added them in a second edition of the 
Gospel, in order to make it quite clear what diéorn dm’ airdv meant. See 
p. 569. Note the change from aor. to imperf. 

52. mpooxvvycdvres aitév. This again is either a very ancient gloss 
or an insertion made by the Evangelist in a second copy. See the note at 
the end of the chapter. Comp. Mt. xxviii. 17. 


iméotpepav eis “lepovcadyp: in obedience to xaioare ev 7H 
moXe (ver. 49). 

peta xapas peyddns. A writer of fiction would have made 
them lament the departure of their Master: comp. Jn. xiv. 28, 
xvi. 6, 7, 20, 22, 23. 

Note how the marks of Lk.’s style continue to the end. In 
ver. 51 we have éyévero, €v 7G evAovety, dvé€ory: in ver. 52 kal 
avrot, iméotpepay, and the addition of wéyas to an expression 
of emotion (ii. 9, 10, Viil. 37 5 3 Acts*y. 15, 11, xv’). 

53. hoav Sud, Travrds ev TH lepd. These words are to be taken 
together: 7jaav does nut belong to the participle, and this is not 
an example of the periphrastic imperf. (Hahn). The continued 
attendance of the disciples in the temple is recorded in the Acts 
(ii. 46, iii. 1, Vv. 21, 42). It savours of childish captiousness to 
find a contradiction between 614 wavrds here and Acts i. 13, where 
it is stated, and ii. 44, where it is implied, that the Apostles 
were sometimes elsewhere than in the temple. No reasonable 
critic would suppose that ova zavrds is meant with absolute strict- 
ness. It is a popular expression, implying great frequency in their 
attendance both at the services and at other times. Comp. what 
is said of Anna, ii. 37, which is stronger in wording and may mean 
more. 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Weiss write 5:4 wavrés, while Tisch. Wordsw. and 
the Revisers prefer duawavrés. Comp. Acts ii. 25, x. 2, xxiv. 16; Mt. xviil. 
10; Mk. v. 5, etc. , 

eddoyotvres. The reading is uncertain. There is little doubt that alvoty- 
res kal eddoyodvres (AC? XT ATI, cfq Vulg. Syr-Pesh. Syr-Harcl. Arm.) 
and evAoyobvres Kal alvodyres (Aeth.) is a conflation. But is alvotvres (D, 
abdffl Boh. Aug. Tisch.) or evAcyoivres (NX BC*L, Syr-Sin. Syr-Hier. 
Weiss, WH. RV.) the original? The fact that alvodyres is a favourite word 
with Lk. does not turn the scale in its favour: evAoyodvres might be corrected 
to alvodvres for this very reason. See WH. ii. p. 104, where the distribution 
of evidence in this and similar instances of conflation is tabulated. Comp. 
ix. 10, xi. 54, xii. 18. See Introduction, p. Ixxiii. 


The various conjectures as to why the disciples were so joyous 
and thankful may all be right: but they remain conjectures. Be- 
cause of the promised gift of the Spirit (Euthym.) ; because of the 
Lord’s teaching and blessing (Mey. Weiss); because of His glorious 
return to the Father, which was a pledge of the victory of His cause 
(Godet) ; because His Ascension confirmed all their beliefs and 
hopes (Maldon.); because His presence with God was a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of His promises and an earnest of their own 
success (Hahn). : 


’Audhy: probably not genvine, but a liturgical addition. It is absent from 
8 C* DLO, several cursives, abd e ff,1 Syr-Sin. etc. 


WESTERN NON-INTERPOLATIONS, 


Unless Mt. xxvii. 49 and Lk. xii. 11 (4 7l) are to be regarded as examples, 
all the instances of Western non-interpolations are found in the last three 
chapters of S. Luke. In ch. xxiv. they are surprisingly frequent. The opposite 
phenomenon of interpolation is among the most marked characteristics of the 
Western texts. And although omissions also are not uncommon, yet Western 
omissions for the most part explain themselves as attempts to make the sense 
more forcible, 

But there are cases in which the absence of words or passages from Western 
authorities, and their presence in other texts, cannot be explained in this way. 
In these cases the more satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is the other 
texts which have been enlarged, while the Western documents, by escaping 
interpolation, have preserved the original reading in its simplicity. 

It is evident that these insertions in the original text (if insertions they be) 
must have been made very early: otherwise they could not have become 
diffused in every text excepting the Western. Alexandrian corruptions which 
have spread widely are a common phenomenon. But these insertions have a 
different aspect ; and neither internal nor external evidence favours such a theory 
of their origin. We must look elsewhere for an explanation. That the original 
readings should be preserved nowhere else but in a text which is wholly Western 
is so unusual a result that there is nothing extravagant in assuming an unusual 
cause for it. 

It must sometimes have happened in ancient times that authors, having pub- 
lished their MS. and caused it to be multiplied, afterwards issued revised copies 
with corrections and insertions. In the cases before us ‘‘ the purely documentary 
phenomena are compatible with the supposition that the Western and the Non- 
Western texts started respectively from a first and’ a second edition of the 
Gospels, both conceivably apostolic (WH. ii. p. 177).” This conjectural source 
of variations, viz. changes made in later copies by the authors themselves, is 
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accepted by Scrivener as a general possibility (Scriv-Miller, i. p. 18), and is sug- 
gested as specially applicable to the latter part of S. Luke’s Gospel (ii. pp. 208, 
299n.). Blass regards this as highly probable with regard to the Acts. Lk. made 
a rough copy first on cheap material, and then a better copy to give to Theophilus, 
who was a person of distinction, In this second copy he made alterations. But 
. both remained in existence and became the parent of other copies, the Western 
text being derived from the rough draft, and the more widely diffused text 
from the presentation copy.! Salmon thinks that something of the same kind 
‘took place with St. Luke’s Gospel; and that in the case of the Gospel, 
as well as in that of the Acts, it was the first draft which went into circulation 
in the West.” He supposes that the second edition of the Gospel was about 
contemporary with the Acts, and that between the two writings Luke had con- 
versed with a witness able to give him additional information about the Lord’s 
sayings and the Ascension. Having just written the full account of the latter in 
the Acts, he added a word or two to Lk. xxiv. 51, §2. ‘* And since in Luke’s 
account of the dying words of Stephen (Acts vii. 59, 60) we find an echo of two 
of the utterances which the common texts of St. Luke’s Gospel places in the 
mouth of the dying Saviour, I find it hard to regard the coincidence as fortuitous, 
and but the lucky hit of an unknown interpolator” (422. to Hist. Int. to N.7. 
7th ed. p. 603). See also Rendel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text, 
Camb. 1894, p. 62. A theory such as this certainly is very welcome as an 
explanation of Lk. xxii. 43, 44 and xxiii. 34a, although neither of them can 
be called Western non-interpolations. But in other cases the apparent insertions 
are perhaps scarcely worthy of so high an origin: ¢.g. the non-Western insertions 
in xxiv. 3, 6, 9 seem to be about on a level with Western insertions. See WH. 
ii. pp. 175-177. 

The question cannot be regarded as settled ; but, assuming that there are 
such textual phenomena as Western non-interpolations, the more manifest ex- 
amples are Lk. xxii. 19b, 20, xxiv. 3, 6, 9, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. To which may 
be added as a possible instance in a secondary degree xxii. 62. 


(1) xxii. 19b, 20. 1d drdp dudy Sidduevoy . . » Exxuvbpevor. 
Evidence for the passage :— 
XNABCEFGHKLM (PR defective here) SUXVI'AATI and 
all cursives. 
Almost all Versions. 
Marcion or Tertull. Cyr-Alex. 
Evidence against the passage :— 
D omits. 
ad ff,il omit. 
be Syr-Cur. omit and put ov. 17, 18 in the place of the omitted 
e, so that the verses run—16, 19a [b], 17, 18, 21, 22, etc. Syr- 
in. has an elaborate transposition :—16, 19a b, 20a, 17, 20b, 18, 21, 
22, etc. It also exhibits considerable changes in the wording, 
But in order to appreciate these various attempts to get rid of the difficulty 
involved in the ordinary text, owing to the mention of two cups, it is necessary 
to see them in full in a tabular form. 


Cod, Veron, (b). Cod. Palat. (e). 


Wet accepto pane gratias egit et ® et accepit panem et gratias egit et 
fregit et dedit illis dicens hoc est corpus fregit et dedit eis dicens hoc est corpus 
meum et accepto calice gratias egit meum et accepit calicem et gratias 
et dixit accipite hoc et dividite inter egit et dixit accipite vivite inter vos 
vos 8dico enim vobis.... . veniat. ‘dico enim vobis ..... . veniat. 
31 veruntamen ecce, etc. 41 veruntamen ecce, etc. 





1 Apostolorum Acta, Fr. Blass, Goettingen, 1895, § 13, p. 32. 
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It is obvious that these two Latin texts represent one and the same Greek 


original. 


There is much more difference between the two Syriac Versions, of 


which Syr-Cur. agrees more with the Latin texts than with its fellow. 


SyreCure 


19 And Ile took bread and when He 
had given thanks, He brake it, and 
gave to them, saying, This is My body, 
which (is given) for you: this do in 
remembrance of Me. 17 And He re- 
ceived a cup, and when He had given 
thanks, He said, Take this and divide 
it among yourselves: for I say to 

OUsels Will cmene sce) e) omeis) 6 COMES 
1 But behold, etc 


Sy%eSitte 

19 And He took bread and gave 
thanks over it, and brake, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is My body 
which I give for you: ¢hus do in re- 
membrance of Me. ™ And after they 
had supped, 1” He took the cup, and 
gave thanks over it, and said, Take 
this, share it among yourselves. ?° This 
is My blood, the new testament. 18 For 
I say unto you, that henceforth I will 
not drink of this fruit until the king- 
dom of God shall comee * But never- 
theless behold, ete. 


(2) xxiv. 3. After cSua the words rod xuplov Ixced, 


Evidence for the words :— 
Almost all Greek MSS. 
Most Versions. 


Evidence against the words :— 
D omits the whole, 42 omits xvplov. 


abde ff,1r omit the whole. Syr-Cur. Syr-Sin. Sah. omit xuplov. 
Nowhere else in the true text of the Gospels does 6 xuplos ’Incois occur : 
but it may be right in the appendix to Mk. (xvi. 19). 
In the remaining instances only the evidence against the passage need be 


stated. 


(3) xxiv. 6. ob torw de, ddrda 7yép07. 
D omits the whole. C* omits dd. 
abdeff,1r* omit the whole. c substitutes resurrexit a mortuts, 
which perhaps is an independent insertion. Syr-Pesh. gy omit dA)d. 
Aeth. transposes, omitting dd: iyyép0n, ob« éorw be, exactly as Mk. 
xvi. 6, which is the probable source of the insertion: comp. Mt. xxviii. 6. 
Marcion afud Epiph, seems to have omitted all but 77yép0. 


(4) xxiv. 9. dad rod pyypelou, 
D omits. 
abcde fi,lr omit. 


(5) xxiv. 12. ‘O dé Ilérpos . . . yeyoréds. 
oe 
_ abdelromit. Syr-Harcl.* omits at the beginning of one lection, 
but perhaps accidentally. ‘ 
(6) xxiv. 36. kal Aéyet avrois, Elpjyn duiv. 
D omits. 
Aa ge omit. 
127 130 after duty add from Jn, vi. 20 éyd elus, wh PoBetrbe. 
ef Vulg. Syrr, (Pesch. Harcl. tet Arm. and some "MSS. a Boh. 
after vobis add ego sum nolite timere. Aeth. adds nolite timere, ego sum. 
pee from Jn. xx. 19. Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place in double 
ets. 


(7) xxiv. 40. cal rotroelway . . . xal rods wédas. 
D omits, 
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abde ff,1r Syr-Cur. omit. Syr-Sin. is here defective, but apparently 
contained the verse. 
Probably an adaptation of Jn. xx. 20. Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place 
in double brackets. 


(8) xxiv. 51. Kal dvepépero els rdv odpardy. 
N*D omit. 
abdeff,1* omit. Syr-Sin. ccedenses, omitting diéorn and els réy 
ovpavéy: ‘* He was lifted up from them.” Syr-Pesh. is defective. 
Aug. omits once and inserts once. 
Tisch. and Weiss omit. WH. place in double brackets. 


(9) xxiv. 52. mpocxuvijcayres adréy. 
D omits the whole. 
abdeff,1 Syr-Sin. omit the whole. 
Aug. omits the whole. 
c Vulg. omit ex. 

Tisch. and Weiss omit: WH. place in double brackets. 

It will be observed that throughout these instances the adverse witnesses are 
very much the same. The combination D, adel prevails throughout ; and in 
almost all cases these are supported by b and ff,, and very often by ralso. In 
xxii. 62, which was mentioned as a secondary instance of possible non-interpola- 
tion, D deserts its usual allies. The verse is found in all Greek MSS. and in 
all Versions, excepting abe ff,il* r. 


INTERPOLATIONS IN THE SINAITIC SYRIAC, 


Some of these have been pointed out in the notes; ¢g. pp. 53, 449, 468, 
507, 540, 543, 556. But there are others which are of interest; and in some 
cases they are peculiar to this MS. 

i, 3. to write of them one by one carefully unto thee. 

6. blameless in al/ thezr manner of life. 
12, was troubled and shook. 
13. God has heard the vozce of thy prayer. 

v. 7. When they came, they brought up fish, and filled both the ships, and 

they were nearly sinking from the weight of them. 

vi. 40. The disciple is not perfect as his master 2 ¢eaching. 

viii. 13. receive it astzly with joy (Cur.). 
29. brake his bonds and cut them, and was led, 
xi. 36. and 22 the sight of men they told nothing. 
40. they were not able 40 deliver him. 
48. he that is small and zs a child to you. 
xii. 56. this time avd zts stgns ye do not search to prove (Cur.). 
xiv. I. they watched what He would do (Cur.). 
13. call the poor, and the blind, and the lame, and the maimed (order), 
and the despised, and many others. 
22, yet there is room at the feast (Cur.). 
xv. 13. living wastefully wzth harlots (Cur.). 
xvi. 23. And de¢ng cast znto Sheol, he lifted up (Harcl.). 
xviii, 36. when he heard ¢he wozce of the multitude (Cur.). 
xx. 17. When they heard these things (+ part of ver. 19). 
24. And they showed zt to Him, saying, Czesar’s. 
29. There were seven brethren amongst us (D, Aeth.), 
34. The children of this world are begotten and beget and marry (D, ete.). 
xxii, 58. Let alone, man, I know Him not. 
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—t—— 
INDEX I. GENERAL. 
Abijah, the course of, 8. Aposiopesis, 340, 450. 
Abila, 84. A Apostles, lists of the, 172. 
Abilene, 84. Archelaus, 74, 430, 438. 


Abraham’s bosom, 393. 

Acts, parallels between the Gospel 
and the, 17, 38, 375, 521. 

Adam’s skull, legend respecting, 531. 

Adultery, 389. 

woman taken in, 455, 489. 

Aeolic forms, 170, 314, 499. 

Agony, 510. 

Almsgiving, 329, 385. 

Alphzeus, 173. 

Amphibolous constructions, 10, 63, 
107, 176, 215, 265, 278, 317, 346, 
396, 408, 428, 447, 460. 

Analytical or periphrastic tenses, I1, 
17, 18, 120, 131, 142, 146, 151, 
171, 441, 454, 482, 525, 526, 557. 

Andrew, 173. 

Angels, II, 20, 114, 278, 393, 469, 
509, 547, 548. 
na, 71. 

Annas, 84, 515. 

Annunciation of the birth of the 
Baptist, 7, 13. 

of the birth of Jesus, 20, 23. 
of the Passion, 245, 256, 427. 

Antipas (see Herod). 

Aorist, the supposed gnomic, 33, 208. 

Aorist and imperfect, 60, 245, 286, 


eee and perfect, 31. 

Aorist, mixed forms of, 36, 59, 295. 

Apocalypse of Jesus, 487. 

Apocryphal gospels, their contrast 
with the canonical, 26, 35, 46, 53, 
61, 76, 168, 229, 539, 546, 548. 


oa 


Aramaic, different translation of the 
same, 102, 154, 186, 223. 
Arimathea, 541. 
Article, force of the, 56, 211, 404, 441. 
absence of the, 15, 57, 281, 407, 
451. 
repeated, 219. 
Ascension or Assumption, 262, 564. 
abt 121, 189, 251, 324, 383, 
408, 558. 
Attic forms, 137, 509, 547. 
Attraction of the relative common in 
Lk., 5, 17, 60, 97, 145, 256, 332, 
374; 447+ 
Augment, 40, 170, 392, 557 
Augustus, the Emperor, 48, §1, 195. 
Ave Maria, the, 21. 


Baptism of John, 42, 85, 88, 457. 
Baptism of Jesus by John, 98, 100. 
Baptist, the characteristics of the, 14, 
15, 38, 42, 44, 79, 80, 86, Io1, . 
115, 205, 457. 
iia date of the appearance of, 
te 
his message to Christ, 203. 
Barabbas, 337, 525. 
Bartholomew, 173. 
Bartimeeus, 429. 
Basilidian Gnostics, 528. 
Baskets, different kinds of, 24§. 
Beatitudes, 30, 179, 203, 306, 359. 
Beelzebub, 301. 
Benedictus, the, 38, 39. 
Bethany, 289, 445, 564. 
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Bethlehem, 52. 

Bethsaida, Lk. perhaps ignorant of a 
second, 243. 

Bezae ; see Codex. 

Birth of Christ, date of, 55. 

Babee against the Holy Spirit, 


321 

Blind, "healing the, 203, 431. 
Bloody sweat, 510. 
Bread, break, 557° 

daily, 295. 
Brethren of the Lord, 174, 223, 549. 
Bull Unam Sanctam, 507. 
Bush, the, 470. 


Ceesar, 466. 

Ceesarea Philippi, 83, 246. 

Caiaphas, 84, 515. 

Calvary, 530. 

Capernaum, 131, 195. 

Capital punishment, 519, 527. 

Census, 47, 52. 

Centurions, 194, 195, 539. 

Chiasmus, 277, 324, 529. 

Childlessness, a calamity to Orientals, 
10, 19, 529 

Children, Christ’s attitude towards, 
257, 421. 

Chorazin, 276. 

Christ, meaning of the title of the, 
67, 121; comp. 448, 456. 

Christology of the Synoptists, 282. 

Chronology in Lk., 5, 19, 75, 81, 102, 
250, 261. 

Circumcision, 36, 61, 

Cleansing of the Na Behe probably re- 
peated, 453. 

Cleopas, 551, 553. 

Climax, 184, 203, 204, 245. 

Cocks not excluded from Jerusalem, 


BOs 
Codex Bezae, 93, 119, 168, 188, 256, 
294, 300, 327, 340, 427, 428, 438, 
443, 486, 534, 542, 546, 555, 35%. 
Coincidences between Lk. and S. 
Paul, 274, 411, 514, 558. 
Coins, 320, 370, 465, 475. 
Colt, 447. 
Confession of Peter, 245. 
Conflation of texts, 243, 300, 316, 
324, 524, 563, 566. 
Court of the hae 67, 475 
Cross, 248, 528. 
Crucifixion, 531. 
day of the, 491, 492, 527, 541, 
542, 543- 
Cups at the Passover, 495. 


THE NOTES 


Darkness at the Crucifixion, §37. 
David, 52, 167, 472. 
city of, 52. 

Davidie descent of Mary uncertain, 
21, 23, 53- 

Day of Questions, 455. 

Dead, raising the, 197, 201, 237. 

Demoniacs, 134, 136, 229, 253, 342, 

Demonology, Lk. has no peculiar, 
242, 277% 

Demons, 133, 139, 208, 228, 278, 301. 

Denials, Peter’s, differences respect- 
ing, 503, 514. 

oe of Jerusalem, 250, 451, 
481. 

Development of Christ’s human 
nature and character, 78, 79, 114. 
Devil, personal existence of the, 108, 

220, 278, 343. 
influence over Judas, 4903 see 
Satan. 
Disciples other than the Twelve, 176, 
179, 198, 254, 267. 
pairs of, 272. 
Discourses of Christ, 176, 316. 
Discrepancies between the Gospels, 
226, 239. 
Dives, 391. 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, 25, 78, 121, 
364, 370, 519. 
Divorce, 390. 
viene used by Lk., 7, 44, 46, 
Dogs, 392. 
Door, the narrow, 346. 
Doric usage, 128. 
Dove in symbolism, 99. 
Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, 208. 
Draughts of fishes, two such miracles 
to be distinguished, 147. 


Ebionism not found in Lk., 180, 300, 
329, 390, 413, 425, 426. 
Elijah and the Baptist, 15, 241. 
and Moses, 251. 
Elisabeth, mother of the Baptist, 9, 
25. 
song of, 27, 29. 
Emmaus, 551. 
Enoch, Book of, 156, 308, 461. 
Essenes, 44. 
Eternal life, 284, 386, 427. 
Eucharist, Institution of the, 494, 


557+ 
Evening, 138, 556. 
Excommunication, 181. 


Exorcists, Jewish, 259, 302 


I, GENERAL 


Faith, 154, 213, 226, 236, 400, 431. 
Fasting, 72, 108, 161, 417. 

Feasts, 74, 448, 490, 493. 

Fig tree, the barren, 339. 

Fire, baptizing with, 95. 

Five thousand, the feeding of, 242. 
Forty, the number, i in Scripture, 108, 
Fox, 265, 349. 

Funerals, 198, 199, 237 


Gabriel in Scripture and in Jewish 
legend, 16. 

Galileans, 263, 337. 

Galilee, 20, 117, 52%» 

Gehenna, 277, 319. 

Genealogy of Christ, ror. 

given as that of Joseph, 103. 

Genitive absolute in Latin of Codex 
Bezae, 93, 256, 438. 

Genitive, characterizing, 124, 383. 

Gennesaret, 142. 

Gentiles, salvation open to the, 69, 
89, 105, 129, 270, 363, 461. 

Gerasenes, 227. 

Grace before meat, 244, 557. 

Graves, 312. 


Hades, 277, 319, 393, 397- 
Hands, laying on of, 138, 341. 
Hebraisms, 9, 10, 17, 29, 37, 68, 162, 
263, 273, 320, 360, 438, 460, 465, 
494, 548. 
Hermon the probable scene of the 
Transfiguration, 250. 
Herod the Great, 7, 430, 439. 
his supposed destruction of Jewish 
genealogies, 102. 
Herod Antipas, 83, 97, 241, 
348, 522. 
Herod Philip, 83. 
Herodians, 464. 
Herodias, 97. 
High priest, 8, 84, 515. 
Hillel, 182, 189, 304, 318, 
Hinnom, 319. 
Holy Spirit, 14, 24, 66, 95, 99, 107, 
116, 121, 300, 321, 562. 
Horn of salvation, 40. 
Houses in the East, 153, 318. 


337) 


Iambic verse, accidental, 155. 

Ignatius, false tradition respecting, 
258. 

Imperative present, 186, 1096, 
288, SII. 

Imperfect and aorist, 60, 245, 286, 


556. 


199, 
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Impersonal plurals, 189, 325, 385. 

Inspiration, not a substitute for re- 
search, 5, 

Interpolations, 22, 120, 165, 168, 
264, 294, 312, 327, 331, 410, 450, 
521, 522, 525, 531, 533, 549, 542, 
551, 561. 


Iturea, 83. 


Jairus, 234. 
James the brother of John, 145, 173; 


227, 
James of Alphzeus, 173. 
Jericho, 429, 438. 
Jerome, Greek text used by, 256, 
485, 515. 
occasional carelessness of, 347, 
: 451, 483, 552. 
Jerusalem, two forms of the name, 
6 


4. 
destruction of, before S. Luke 
wrote, 451. 
Jesus does not publicly proclaim Him- 
self as the Messiah, 247. 
abstains from invading the office 
of constituted authorities, 150, 
322, 404. 
often answers questions indi- 
rectly, 332, 443. 
seems to use His supernatural 
power of knowledge with reser- 
vation, 434, 446. 
by Divine decree must suffer, 
247, 250, 350, 408, 506, 555. 
Jews and Samaritans, 263, 289. 
Joana, 216, 549. 
John the Apostle, 145, 237, 250, 259, 
264, 279, 292, 512, 516. 
John the Baptist ; see Baptist. 
Jonah, 306. 
Jordan, 85. 
Joseph the husband of Mary, 26, 52, 
63, 67, 75, 78. 
Joseph of Arimathea, 540. 
Judea, meaning of the name, 8, 141, 
200, 521. 
Judas of James, 174. 
Judas Iscariot, 172, 175, 425, 490, 
499, 5il. 
his treachery not a fiction, 491. 
Judas of Galilee, 248, 337, 466. 
Judge, the unrighteous, similarities 
between this and other parables, 


413. 

Judgment, day of, 276. 

Juttah possibly the birthplace of the 
Baptist, 28. 
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Kingdom of God, 140, 141, 249, 275, 
406. 

Kiss of peace, 512. 

Kneeling at prayer, 508; comp. 416. 


Last Supper, day of the, 491. 
Latinisms, 336, 361, 441. 
Lawyers, 152, 206. 
Lazarus, 390. 
Leaven, 318. 
Lepers, healing of, 149, 404. 
Leprosy, 148, 150. 
Levi, 158, 268 
Levirate law, 468. 
Life, 235, 249, 323. 
Lilies of the field, 327. 
Limitation of Christ’s human know- 
ledge, 79, 197, 236, 404, 446, 472. 
Lord, the word, how used of Christ 
and of Jehovah, 152, 199, 309, 400. 
Lord’s Prayer, 293. 
Lord’s Supper, 495, 557+ 
Lot’s wife, 409. 
Love, 184. 
Luke, not an eye-witness, 2, 3. 
not one of the Seventy, 270. 
not one of the two at Emmaus, 
551. 
has tS animus against the 
Twelve, 172, 248, 255, 494, 
511, 514. ; 
is order mainly chronological, 
5, 19, 75, 81, 102, 250, 261. 
characteristics of his style, 22, 
45, 116, 119, 142, 232, 233, 
243, 250, 254, 256, 262, 293, 
323, 416, 428, 429, 432, 565. 
Lysanias, 84. 


Maccabees, Fourth Book of, 471. 

Magdalen, 215 ; see Mary. 

Magnificat, the, 30, 39. 

Malchus, 513. 

Mammon, 385. 

Marcion’s alterations in the text of 
Lk., 283, 347, 389, 423. 

Marcion’s excisions, 6, I19, 347, 536 
(p. Ixviii). 

insertions, 264, 521. 

Mark, Gospel of, whether used by 
Lk., 2, 246, 250, 494. 

Marriage, 21, 460. 

Martha of Bethany, 233, 290. 

Mary of Bethany, 209, 290. 

Mary of Magdala, 209, 216, 540, 549. 

Mary the Blessed Virgin, 21, 25, 29, 
32, 34 53 60, 65, 70, 77. 


THE NOTES 


Mary, her supposed vow of perpetual 
virginity, 24, 53, 224. 

Matthew, 158, 173 

Gospel of, whether used by Lk., 
26, 27, 64, 74, 246, 250, 462, 
479, 494. . 

Measures of quantity, 383. 

Medical language in Lk., 19, 28, 
135, 137, 152, 161, 167, 199, 235, 
254, 354, 392, 425, 452, 510, 550. 

Messiah, 101, 448. 

Millenarians, 427. 

Ministry in Galilee, 115. 

in Judea, 352. 
Ministry, duration of Christ’s, 122. 
Miracles, their harmony with a great 


crisis, 7. 
their position in the Ministry, 
140, 217. 


condensed reports of numerous, 
137, 151, 176, 203. 
Mission of the Twelve, 238. 
of the Seventy, 269. 
Moses, 65, 251. 
Mount of Precipitation, 129. 
of Transfiguration, 250. 
Mustard-seed, 344. 


Nain, 198. 

Nazareth, 21. 

Nazirite, 10, 14, 267. _ 

Nominative for vocative, 238, 282. 
pay ee a Western, 322, 


Nune dimittis, the, 67. 


Olives, Mount of, 445. 

Optative mood, 22, 94, 170, 421. 

Oral tradition, 3, 61, 507. 

Orthography, questions of, 21, 28, 
51, 57, 63, 128, 131, 142, 359, 
389, 434, 486, 493. 


Parables, characteristics of Christ’s, 
217, 285, 367, 371, 390, 458. 
coincidences between, 413, 437. 
pairs of, 163, 344. 
Paradise, 536. 
Paronomasia, 479. 
Passion, 489. 
Passover, 490. 
Paul; see Coincidences, 
Periphrastic tenses ; see Analytical. 
Peter, 140, 142, 144, 172, 236, 237, 
252, 331, 492, 504, 514. 
his mother-in-law, 136. 


I, GENERAL 


Pharisees, 152, 161, 210, 309, 348, 
367, 377, 387, 417, 464, 467. 

Philip the Apostle, 136, 173. 

Philip the tetrarch, 82. 

Philip son of Mariamne, 96. 

Phlegon, 537. 

Pilate, 82, 337, 339, 520, 524. 

Popular enthusiasm for Christ, 139, 
306, 430, 447, 454, 489. 

Pounds, parable of, not a version of 
that of the Talents, 437. 

Prayer, Lk.’s Gospel the Gospel of, 
99, I5I, I7I, 246, 251, 294, 298, 
411, 508. 

the Lord’s, 293. 

Precepts of Christ that cannot be kept 
literally, 185, 329. 

Preface of the Gospel, its resemblance 
to other prefaces, 6. 

Se construction, 122, 141, 201, 


488. 

Prepositions of rest with verbs of 
motion and vice versd, 15, 151, 
169, 201, 299, 488. 

Presentation in the temple, 64. 

Priests, 9, 18. 

residences of the, 19, 28, 287. 

Procurators of Judzea, 49, 51, 82. 

Prophecies of Christ, 277, 451, 477. 

Prophets and prophesying, 40, 66, 72, 


420, 457. rv, 

Prophets, the, as a division of 
Scripture, 555, 562. 

Psalm x., Christ’s question about, 
472, 473. 

Publicans or tax-collectors, 91, 159, 
367, 433. 

Purification, 63, 64, 150. 

Purpose of the Gospel, 5. 


Quirinius, census of, 49. 


Rabbinical sayings, 13, 89, 111, 168, 
170, 171, 193, 306, 385, 4943 see 
Hillel, AZshna, and. Talmud, in 
Index II. 

Rationalist explanations of miracles, 
61, 149, 245. 

Readings, important differences of, 
22, 59, 63, 100, II0, 120, 141, 165, 
187, 193, 227, 243, 253, 264, 272, 
292, 294, 315, 355, 385, 387, 420, 
486, 496, 509, 524, 525, 531, 533, 
5375 544, 548, 550, 551, 552, 560, 
561, 565, 566. 

Rebel’s beating, 129. 

Remission of sins, 42, 86, 154, 563. 
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Rents, Jewish methods of paying, 
383, 459. 

Resurrection, 467, 469, 546. 

Riches, dangers of, 182, 325, 395, 425, 

Righteousness, meaning of, 9. 

Robbers, the two, 530, 533. 

Room, upper, 493. 

Ruler, the young, 421. 


Sabbath, attitude of Jesus towards the 
168, 170, 343. 
miracles wrought on the, 
Sadducees, 467, 519. ha 
Salome, 540, 549. 
Salt, savourless, 366, 
Salvation, 41, 68. 


* Samaritans, 263, 289, 337) 404, 405. 


Sanhedrin, 248, 269, 455, 514, 517. 
Sarepta, 128. 
Satan, 108, I11, 278, 302, 341, 490, 
503 
never said to be visible, 109, 114, 
Scorpions, 279, 300. 
Scourging, 321, 525, 527. 
Scribes, 160, 368. 
Sepulchre ; see Graves, Tombs, 
Sermon on the Mount, 176. 
Seventy, the, 269, 277. 
Shealtiel, 104. 
Sheba, the queen of, 307. 
Shechinah, 24, 55, 252. 
Sheol, idea of in O.T., 397. 
Shepherd, the Good, 328, 368. 
Shepherds, 54. 
Shewbread, 167 
Sicarii, 174, 455. 
Silence, why enjoined on the healed, 
149, 233, 238. 
Siloam, 339. 
Simon, Lk.’s use of the name, 144 


172. 

Simon the Pharisee, 209. 

Simon Zelotes, 174. 

Simon of Cyrene, 527. 

Sinaitic Syriac ; see Syriac. 

Slaves, 26, 68, 332, 376, 401, 43% 
459. 

Socrates, 146. 

Soldiers, 92, 523, 531, 533. 

Son of David, 431. 

Son of God, 25. 

Son of Man, 156. 

Son of the Law, 75. 

Soul and life, 249, 324. 

Sparrows, 319. 

Spirit and soul, 31, 713 see Holy 
Spirit. 
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Steward, different kinds of, 332, 381. 

Style of Lk. ; see Luke. 

Subjunctive mood, 169, 244. 

Superscription or title of the Gospel, 
I. 

on the Cross, 533. 

Supper, the Last, 494. 

Surgery, miracle of, 513. 

Susanna, 216. 

Swine, difficulties respecting the de- 
mons and the, 229. 

Sycamore, 400, 433. 

Synagogues, business done in, 117, 
195, 321. 

offices of, 123, 342. 
service of, 119, 123, 342. 
numbers of, 117, 118. 

Symeon, 65. 

Synoptic Gospels, 115, 125, 141, 147, 
151, 242, 248, 254, 260, 424, 429, 
450; 491, 532, 536, 549. 

Syriac, Sinaitic, readings of the, 53, 
63, 253, 258, 268, 272, 283, 288, 
322, 352, 356, 373, 402, 403, 408, 
444, 447, 448, 449, 452, 459, 465, 
466, 468, 478, 479, 496, 517, 513, 
526, 532, 533, 534, 543, 544, 545, 
547, 548, 549, 550 556, 559, 561, 
562, 566, 568, 509. 


Tabor, 251. 
Talmud ; see Index II. 
Tell Hum, 117, 131, 195, 276. 
Temple, the, 11, 476. 

pinnacle of, 113. 

captains of, 490. 
Temptation of Christ real, 106, 114. 
Tenses, sequence of, 169, 421. 
Tetrarch, 82. 
Theophilus, a real person, 5. 
Tiberius Czesar, the fifteenth year of, 


81. 
Tiberius Gracchus, 266. 
Title ; see Superscription. 
Tolerance, lessons of, 258, 261. 
Tombs, 198, 229, 313, 547- 
Trachonitis, 83. 
Transfiguration, 250, 253. 
Treasury in the temple, 475« 
Trials of Christ, the ecclesiastical, 

514, 517. 

the civil, 519, 522. 

Tribute to Cesar, 463, 520. 
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Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 444, 
452. 
Twelve, the, 172, 215, 239, 428. 


Uncleanness, 63, 150, 2675 3105 
Unicorn, 40. 
Usury not forbidden by Christ, 188, 


Veil of the Temple, 537. 

Veronica, 233, 529. 

Version, Authorised, criticisms on, 
73) 102, I10, 122, 212, 248, 320, 
325, 331s 333, 347s 354, 357» 358, 
368, 440, 464, 521, 525, 549, 554- 

Revised, criticisms on, 25, 85, 
272, 274, 325; 331, 347) 354s 
_ 368, 377; 407, 440, 464. 

Versions, English, prior to AV., 3, 
15, 34, 146, 159, 208, 339, 349, 
358, 366, 386, 401, 418, 439, 449, 
483, 484, 549. 

Latin, remarkable features 'in, 3, 
15, 55) 175, 217; 313, 315s 
318, 327, 371, 375, 396; 413, 
442, 448, 452, 480, 481, 484, 
489, 501, 504, 521, 523, 530, 
540, 548, 555, 556, 557) 559 

Vespasian, 87, 251, 522. 

Virgin birth, 26, 67. 

Voice from heaven, 100, 253. 

Vultures, 410. 


Washing, 309. 

Wedding, 331, 357. 

Western non-interpolations, 322, 566. 
Widow, 72, 198, 412. 

Wine, new and old, 164, 165, 

Woes, 181, 276, 311, 398, 500. 
Words of our Lord, the first recorded, 


77> 
from the Cross, 531, 535, 538. 
the impossibility of inventing 
such, 539. 


Zacchzeus, the head tax-gatherer, 432. 
Zacharias, father of the Baptist, 8, 9 
36, 85. 
his prayer, 13. 
Zacharias, the blood of, 314s 
Zealots, 174, 269. 
Zerubbabel, 103. 


Zeugma, 37. 
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INDEX II. WRITERS AND WRITINGS, 


Quotations from Greek and Latin authors in illustration of Grammar and 


Diction are not included in this Index.! 


Abbott, E. A., 138, 513, 545. 

Abbott, T. K., 489, 4 ? 

Acta Pauli et Thecle, 23. 

Acts of Pilate, 233, 489, 527, 533 
534) 537, 539. 
Ticanus, 102, 103, 537. 

Alexander, Bishop, 91, 329, 551. 

Alford, 19, 21, 132, 207, 210, 249, 
304, 351, 514. 

TOSe, 24, IOI, 110, 200, 264, 273, 

323, 340, 368, 391, 411, 422, 483, 
531; 533) 535+ 

American Church Review, 86. 

American Revisers, 208. 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 258. 

Andrewes, Bishop, 56 

Andrews, S. J., 55, 64, 131, 350. 

Annius of Viterbo, 103. 

Antipho, 92. 

Apostolic Constitutions, 67, 155, 186, 
432, 503. _ 

Aquila, 26, 57, 339- 

Aretzeus, 254. 

Arethas, 545. 

Aristotle, 185, 323, 347, 442. 

Arrian, 466, 

Assumption of Moses, 262, 310. 

Augustine, 100, 109, 125, 186, 210, 
211, 214, 226, 273, 280, 289, 291, 
294, 298, 354, 375» 385» 437s 443; 
489, 533, 535, 538 


Bacon, 216. 

Barnabas, Ep. of, 145, 564. 

Baur, 232, 264. 

Bede, 9, 12, 37, 241, 246, 249, 255, 
257, 292, 407, 421, 423, 436, 438, 
457, 464, 480, 502, 503, 505, 512. 

Becker, 222. 

Bengel, 17, 29, 37, 78, 81, 90, 93, 
137, 143, 211, 214, 246, 271, 274, 
287, 322, 334, 362, 367, 396, 423, 
441, 471, 475, 503- 


Bentley, 396. 

Bernard, Saint, 417, 512. 

Beza, 102, 146, 202, 249. 

Birks, 260. 

Blakesley, 496. 

Blass, 125, 236, 415, 481, 519, 567. 
Bleek, 16, 71, 443, 463. 

Blunt, J. H., 31. 

Blunt, J. J., 216, 287 


Boniface VIsT., 597. 


Briggs, C. A., 488, 498. 

Browne, E. Harold, 79. 

Burton, 194, 208, 229, 236, 257, 278, 
441, 449, 459, 482, 517, 526, 542. 


Cajetan, 249, 350. 

Calvin, 249. 

Campbell, Colin, 91. 

Caspari, 9, 178, 261, 445) 5526 

Cassiodorus, 48. 

Catullus, 199. 

Celsus, 425. 

Chadwick, 172, 230, 

Chandler, 208, 226, 229, 

Charles, R. H., 398, 461. 

Chase, F. H., 294, 295, 298 

Cheyne, 182, 

Chrysostom, 150, 197, 202, 205, 436, 
437, 506, 531, 533 

Chwolson, 492, 519. 

Cicero, 442, 449, 464. 

Classical Review, 119, 513. 

Clement of Alexandria, 55, 122, 136, 
143, 157, 189, 266, 271, 424, 432. 

Clement of Rome, 33, 189, 399. 

Pseudo-Clement, 273, 386. 

Clementine Homzles, 161, 189, 281, 
423, 432. 

Clementine Liturgy, 279. 

Clementine Recognitions, 270, 432, 


538. 
Complutensian Bible, 37, 63. 
Conder, 85, 129, 251, 276. 


1In the majority of cases the references given in this Index are to actual 


quotations. But, as one of its 
mentaries 
writers an 


quotation are often included. 


37 


urposes is to supplement the list of com- 
iven in the Introduction (pp. Ixxx-lxxxv), by mention of other 
writings which have been found helpful, bare references without 
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Contem, Review, 229, 295, 523. 
Cornelius & Lapide, 126, 278, 450. 
Coverdale, 167, 303. 
Cox, S., 223, 308, 328, 
Cremer, 231, ei 
Cromwell, Thomas, 440, 
ali 182, oh pe 
rian, 298, 418, 427, 43 
Cyril of Alexandria, 139, 340, 343, 
Cyl 68, 406, 410, 422, 505, 507. 
of Jerusalem, 251, 531, 533- 


ne T. L. O., 326, 357, 401. 

Davidson, S., 8 

De Wette, 16, 116, 144, 334) 415, 
473. 

Derenbourg, 309, 321, 337, 405. 

Didaché, 47, 186, 297, 495. 

Didon, 28, 35, 107, 130, 159, 415, 561. 

Dimma, Book of, 485. 

Diodorus Siculus, 338. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 298. 

Dioscorides Pedacius, 5. 

Dollinger, 188. 

Dorner, 156. 

Driver, 31, 88, 473. 


Ebrard, 50. 

Ecce Homo, 7, 80. 

Edersheim, 11, 54, fe 133, 178, 
235, 269, 328, 345, 456. 

Ellicott, 73, 261, 351, 411. 

ack "Book a 25, 156, 262, 385. 


phrem, 523 
Epi us, 274, 21, 536, 551. 
phan 74, 521, 530, 55 


i at 52, 180, 233, ae 382, 410, 

I, 482, 530, 

Eustathius, pe pass 

Euthymius Zigabenus, 53, 150, 184, 
207, ce um: rk 501, 513, 533+ 

Evans, T. S., 58, 278. 

Ewald, H., 81, Si ee 189, 339, 
31. 

a P., 177. 

Exposttor, 102, 105, 155, Ary 222, 
246, 311, 372, 425, 498, 536. 

Expositor’s Bible, 174, 224. 

Esra, Fourth Book of, 25, 262, 273, 


479. 
Esra, Fifth Book of, 386. 


Fairbairn, 105, 
Farrar, F. W., 133, 175, 178. 
Feine, P., 177. 
Field, F., 58, 188, 287, 280, 315, 
433. 445, 452, 530 
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Fritzsche, 89, 133 154, 192%, 90% 
I. 

Funk, 564 

Fumeaux, 51, 212 


Galen, 126, 137, 188. 

Gladstone, 228. 

Godet, 26, 50, ‘69, 76, 130, 137, 157, 
160, 171, 211, 267, 316, 359 3 397, 
ae 447, 450, 451, 474, 488, 536, 


54 

Gore, 24, 27, 108, 307, 473. 

Gospel pe to the Hebrews, 99, 169, 
425, 53 

Gospel of the Infancy, Thee — 

Gospel y es 4 wee 

Gospel of Nicodemus, on 

cen ee Peter, 527, 531, a 549, 
41 

Gould, E. P., 218, 227, 472, 475. 

Green, os 132 171. 
regory of Nazianzus, 304. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 295, 297, 406. 

Gregory the Great, 279, 293. 

Gregory, C. R., 203, 212, 253, 392, 
393; 399, 412, 459, 557- 

Groser, 192, 401. 

Grotius, 24, 28, 29, 145, 146, 164, 
177, 215, a 323, 339, 351, 371, 
427, 440, 

Guardian, 4 rae 492, 542 

Gumpach, 50. 


Hahn, 249, 264, os 425, 406, 415, 


Herons 261. 
Hall, Bishop, 3570 
Hammond, C., 294. 
Harnack, 172. 
Harris, Rendel, 119, 264, 486, 522, 
523, 542, 567. 
ase, 75, 80, 130, 202, 214, 282, 
Hath, 4 93, 121 
atc » 93, 121, 155, 
Haupt, D . E., 488. soa 
Hausrath, "118, 152, 456. 
Hefele, 564. 
Hegesippus, 532. 
Heinichen, 
Hengstenberg, 209. 
isha 158, 320. 
esychius, 93, 31 
Hierocles, Fe * 


Hilary, 544. 

Hilgenfeld, 266, 415. 
Hippocrates, 8, 510. 
Hippolytus, 386, 423, 560 
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Hitzig, 4 
Hobatt, ‘el 137, 152, 161, 193, 197, 
199, a 235, 254, 275, 425, 452, 


84, 5 
Hoffmann, R. A., 497. 
Hofmann, 19, 555. 
Holtzmann, 19, 148, 209, 249, 422. 
segs 79, 297. 
ort, 58, 150, 311, 315, 341, 389. 
Huxley, 228, 


Ignatius, 560; comp. 504. 
Frenzus, 197, 237, 386, 528. 
Tsocrates, 186. 


annaris, 296, 298. 
erome, I12, 166, 169, 256, 276, 286, 
-* 377, 421, 427, 531, 538, 544, 


560. 
Josephus, 84, 97, 102, 117, 131, 142, 
251, 269, 339, 345, 45% 466, 467, 


474s 477, 482, 490, 538. 
ulian, the Emperor, 366. 


tilicher, 498. 
ulius Africanus, 102, 103, 537- 
ustin Martyr, 49, 54, 99, 280, 423, 
446, 462, 497, 527. 
Juvenal, 245, 310. 


Keim, 78, 108, 122, 148, 197, 227, 
232, 247, 282, 313, 422, 430, 458, 
7, 502, 539. 
edy, H. A. A., 10, 134, 160, 199, 
211, 233, 273, 288, 332, 362, 542. 
Kimchi, 330. 
Koran, 425, 528. 
Kuenen, 463. 


Lactantius, 36, 

‘Lange, 11, 79, 101, es 267, 345, 
394, 528, 551, 559, 561. 

€, 24, 275, 416. 

Latham, 109, 112, 182, 295, 381, 441, 

466, 473, 548. 
imer, 440. 

Leo the ’Great, 251. 

Lewin, 74, 81, 83, 92, 337 

Liber Antiphonianus, 22. 

Lightfoot, J., 103, 122, 181, 235, 251, 
269, 285, 525, 537» 543 

Lightfoot, Bishop, 81, 220, 230, 290, 
296, 308, ye 326, 514. 

Lipsius, R. A., 147, 171. 

Loman, 352. 

Longfellow, 274. 

Lucian, 91, 292. 

Luther, 163, 190, 202, 303, 507. 
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Maccabees, Fourth Book of, 471. 

Macknight, 429. 

M‘Lellan, 51, 101, 296, 406. 

Magna Moralia, 222. 

Maimonides, 285, 466, 517. 

Maine, 372. 

Malalas, 233. 

Maldonatus, 249, 350, 406, 422, 434 
533, 556. 

Marcion, 119, 264, 347, 423 

Margoliouth, 329. 

Marshall, 102, 231. 

Martial, 245, 361. 

Maundrell, 366. 

Maurice, F. D., 46, 165. 

Mayor, J. B., 53, 174, 223, 549 

Menander, 223. 

Meyer, 35, 130, 413, 510. 

Micheelis, 158. 

Mill, W. H., 101. 

Milligan, 380, 390. 

Milman, 174. 

Mimnermus, 327. 

Mishna, 54, 194, 355, 468 

Mozley, J. B., 93. 

Muratorian Canon, 4. 


Neander, 70, 85, 237, 422, 449, 538. 
Nicander, 167. 

Nicephorus Callistus, pose 
Nicholson, E. B., 538. 

Nilus, 297. 

Nineteenth Century, 228, 

Nonnus, 174. 

Nosgen, 122, 249, 447, 457, 488. 


Olshausen, 58, 237, 345+ 

Oosterzee, 262, 449. 

Origen, 54, 122, 125, 197, 237, a7t, 
328, 511, 533, 536, 551, 560. 


Page, 293. 

Passio S. Perpetus#, 92. 

Pauli Preedicatio, 99. 

Paschasius Radbertus, 305, 321, 353, 

4iI. 

Penieen, Bishop, 79. 

Pfleiderer, 352. 

Philo, 66, 119, 195, 337) 520. 

Philostorgius, 233- 

Photius, 528. 

Plato, 66, 170, 191. 

pa the Elder, 48, 210, 268, 360, 
36 

Plutarch, 44, 183, 210, 266, 528. 

Polybius, 539. 

Pressensé, 310, 468. 
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Protevangelium of James, 53. 
Psalms of Solomon, 32, 33, 41, 56, 


57, 283, 284, 295, 310, 394. 
Quadratus, 201. 


Ramsay, 536. 

Renan, 124, 131, 156, 207, 224, 245, 
260, 277, 322, 454, 539) 553+ 

Resch, 168, 273, 442. 

Reuss, 246, 416. 

Riess, 48. 

Robinson, E., 193, 198, 313, 447s 

Rénsch, 489. 
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By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
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“Tn careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its in- 
terpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispensable to 
the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”—7he Outlook. 


“* Professor Toy’s ‘Commentary’ will for many years to come remain a 
handbook for both teachers and learners, and its details will be studied with 
critical care and general appreciation.” — The Atheneum. 


‘*The commentary itself is a most thorough treatment of each verse in 
detail, in which the light of the fullest scholarship is thrown upon the mean- 
ing. The learning displayed throughout the work is enormous. Here is a 
commentary at last that does not skip the hard places, but grapples with 
every problem and point, and says the best that can be said.” —Presbyterian 
Banner. : 


‘* Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs maintains the highest standard 
of the International Critical Commentaries. We can give no higher praise. 
Proverbs presents comparatively few problems in criticism, but offers large 
opportunities to the expositor and exegete. Professor Toy’s work is 
thorough and complete.” — Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘«This addition to ‘The International Critical Commentary’ has the same 
characteristics of thoroughness and painstaking scholarship as the preceding 
issues of the series. In the critical treatment of the text, in noting the 
various readings and the force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” —7he Christian Intelligencer. 


‘* A first-class, up-to-date, critical and exegetical commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs in the English language was one of the crying needs of Biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, we may not be yielding to the latest addition to 
the International Critical Series the tribute it deserves, when we say that it 
at once takes the first place in its class. That place it undoubtedly deserves, 
however, and would have secured even against much more formidable com- 
petitors than it happens te have. It is altogether a well-arranged, lucid 
exposition of this unique book in the Bible, based on a careful study of the 
text and the linguistic and historical background of every part of it.” —7e 
Interior. 


‘s While this commentary is called ‘critical’ and is such, it is not one in 
which the apparatus is spread out in detail; it is one which any intelli- 
gent English reader can readily use and thoroughly understand.”—TZ%e 
Evangelist. 
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AMOS AND HOSEA. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. 
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~ fis book combines thorough technical scholarship with large measure of 
ethical and spiritual insight, and we think his Commentary on Amos and Hosea 
will take its place among the best in this very excellent series.” — Zhe Outlook. 


“VE is unnecessary to say that in scholarly completeness, Dr. Harper’s volume 
ranks with the best of the International Critical Commentary Series.” — The 
Standard, 


“The commentary is remarkable for its clear analysis, and exhaustive in its 
minute completeness, It furnishes materials to the student from which he may 
torm his own judgment rather than seeks to impress dogmatic conclusions.” 
—— The Watchman. 


“{ think it safe to say that in no language can there be found such a 
scholarly piece of work on the two important prophets, Amos and Hosea,” — 
Rev. L. W. Batren, Ph.D., D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York 
City, sometime Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Professor Harper’s critical position is that of sound progressive scholar- 
ship. He possesses also the gift of the true teacher of interesting others in 
his subject. The volume will easily take its place as a most important com- 
mentary on these prophets.” — Congregationalist. 


“JT shall have pleasure in recommending it to all students in our Seminary. 
This book fills, in the most favorable manner, a long-felt want for a good 
critical commentary or two of the most interesting books in the Old 
Testament.” — Rev. Lewis B. PATON, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


“He has gone, with characteristic minuteness, not only into the analysis 
and discussion of each point, endeavoring in every case to be thoroughly 
exhaustive, but also into the history of exegesis and discussion. Nothing at 
all worthy of consideration has been passed by. The consequence is that 
when one carefully studies what has been brought together in this volume, 
either upon some passage of the two prophets treated, or upon some question 
of critical or antiquarian importance in the introductory portion of the volume, 
one feels that he has obtained an adequately exhaustive view of the subject,” 


— The [nterior, 


“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himse} 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
‘Late Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity Schoot, Philadelphia, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“yy point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to tha 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critica) 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in thu 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use at 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . Thp 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation... . It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7h 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought 
ful scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit ta, 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblical 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. ... Dr.Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard, 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
schelerly, and oftentimes helpful.” == Zhe Wew York Observer. 


The Guternational Oritical Commentary. 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible» 
— THE BrsiicaL WorLp. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rey. ALFRED PLUIIIMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary 1s contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel— Object and Plan of the Gospel— Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the iuter- 
pretations. ... Itseems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — The Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
aothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.”” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
wan. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evasladse, 
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“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispem 
sable.” —The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.”— Mew York 
Observer. 

“We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students-and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are Kr gloriously evangelical... . The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmosé reverence of the whole word of Gad.” 
The Congregationalsst 
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8‘ This admirable series."—TuHE LONDON ACADEMY. 





EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘¢ The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science, . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.” —Zhe Lon- 
don Academy. 


“« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of aman who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” —Zhe Lxpos‘tor. 

«St displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.””— Literature. 


‘«In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”-— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


“Tt is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”— The Church. 


‘©The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” —7he Standard. 


“« An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduce- 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displaysa 
fine scholarship and insight.” —/Vorthwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘‘The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveuess of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”—TZhe Com 
gregationalist. 


The International Critical Commentary. 


ame 





“J have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
sational Critical Commentary ts the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.’"-—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Béctical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
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*¢Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.” — The Scotsman, 

*« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.”—Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


“‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole.” — 
The Congregationalist 


‘‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it is worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Goston Advertiser. 


‘Tf it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


‘‘His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.”,— The Dial. 


“«Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 


‘The scholarship ci the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to as a fine piece of work. One cannot but s¢ that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet tan be lit- 
tle left co be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


The Internationa’ Critical Commentary. 





“ The best commentary and the one most useful to the Bible 
student is The International Critical.” 
—THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 


ST. PETER ANpD ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


*« His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are particularly 
valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so full and satis- 
factory.” —TZhe Living Church. 

‘*Tt shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship with the 
views of the critical school.” —Herald and Presbyter. 

‘*This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predecessors, 
The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked by erudition 
at once affluent and discriminating.” — 7he Outlook. 

“Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His realistic 
interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circumstances of the 
early church renders the volume invaluable to students of these themes, 
The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of careful lin- 
guistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the writings of 
the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense.”—American Journal of 
Theology. 


NUMBERS 


By the Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


‘* Most Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admi- 
rable skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that 
which lies on the surface, Prof. Gray’s Commentary is distinguished 
by fine scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to 
commend it too warmly.” —Saturday Review (London). 


The Mternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


that iarge and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both, 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 





Theological Encyclopedia. By Cuarizs A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N.Y. 


An Introduction to the Literature of By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius 
the Old Testament. Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised and 

enlarged edition). 


Canon and Text of the Old Testa- By Francis Crawford Burkitt, M.A., Lec- 
ment. turer in Cambridge University. 


Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 
College, Mass. (Vow ready.) 


Contemporary History of the Old By Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 
Testament. Professor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Theology cf the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh, (Vow ready.) 


The “International Theofoaica’ Zibrary. 


An Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the New 
Testament. 


Theology of the New Testament. 


Biblical Archzology. 


The Ancient Catholic Church, 


The Later ‘Catholic Church. 

‘ \ 
The Greek and Oriental Churches. 
The Reformation. 


Symbolics. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions. 


Philosophy of Religion. 


The History of Religions. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 


The Doctrine of Man. 


The Doctrine of Christ. 
The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 


The Doctrine of the Future Life. 
Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the Work- 
ing Church. 


The Christian Preacher, 
Rabbinical Literature, 


By Rev. James Moffatt, B.D. 


By CaspAR RENE Grecory, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 


By WiLL1AM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


By ArTHuR C. McGiFFERT, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Vow ready.) 


By FRANK C. Porter, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


By GrorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Vow ready.) 


By G. BuCHANAN GRAY, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By Rospert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., sey 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (/Vow 
ready.) 


By E. W. Watson, LL.D., Professor of 
Church History, Kings College, London. 


By W. F. Apenry, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, London. 


By T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow. 


By CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symboiics, Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


By G. P. FisHkrR, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Revised and en- 
larged edition.) : 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, P. E. Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Vow ready.) 

By RoBERT FLinT, D.D., LL.D., sometime 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


By GkrorGE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


By the late A. B. Bruck, D.D., sometime 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (Revtsed 
and enlarged edition.) 

By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Professor 


of Systematic Theology, Hamilton The- 
ological Seminary. 


By Wit.iAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburg. 

(Author will be announced later.) 

By GrEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor of 

Systematic Theology, Yale University. 

(Now ready.) 


(Author will be announced later.) 


By NEwMAN SmyrTH, D.D., Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church, New Haven, (fe- 
vised and enlarged edition.) 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor 
of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Vow ready.) 

(Author will be announced later.) 


By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., President of the 
fork Theological Seminary, New York 
Ye 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 
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-{t is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Gi mnany.’—Prof. Puitip Scuarr, D.D. 


“Canon Driver has arrang \ his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclea., and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


“His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 
pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — The London Times. 


«‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English Janguage 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.”’—Dr. Lyman Aszort, 2x the Outlook. 


‘«The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results.” 

—Prof. Henry P. Smiru, zz the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care, 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and - 
its place in the literary organism decided upon.” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


“Tt contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability.”.—Mew World. 


** . . . Canon Driver’s ‘book is characterized throughout by 


thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and eme 
bodies it.’—Dr. A. P. PEABODY, 7% the Cambridge Tribune. 
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OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION, AMHERST COLLEGE 


Crown 8vo, 538 pages, $2.50 net 


This book gives a history of Old Testament times. 
This it does by a narrative based upon those Bibli- 
cal books which are historical in form. The nature 
of these books is carefully considered, their data are 
used according to historical methods, and the con- 
clusions of recent criticism are set forth. The other 
books of the Old Testament with the more impor- 
tant of the Apocrypha are given their proper place 
so far as they throw light on the development of 
the Old Testament people. 


‘““ Professor Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, 
laid all who care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” 
— The Independent. 


‘‘ The volume is characterized by extraordinary clearness of cone 
ception and representation, thorough scholarly ability, and charm 
of style.”— The Interior. 


**Dr. Smith’s volume is critical without being polemical, inter- 
esting though not imaginative, scholarly without pedantry, and radi- 
cal but not destructive. The author is himself an authority, and his 
volume is the best single presentation with which we are familiar of 
the modern view of Old Testament history.”— 7he Outlook. 


“This volume is the result of thorough study, is free from the 
controversial spirit and from any evidence of desire to challenge older 
theories of the Bible, is written in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubtful matters, is reverent and at 
the same time fearless. If one has accepted the main positions of the 
Higher Criticism, while he may still differ with Professor Smith's 
conclusions here and there, he will find himself in accord with the 
spirit of the author, whose scholarship and achievement he will 
gladly honor.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘* We have a clear, interesting, instructive account of the growth 
of Israel, embodying a series of careful judgments on the countless 
problems that face the man who tries to understand the life of that 
remarkable people. The ‘ History’ takes its place worthily by the side 
of Driver’s Introduction. The student of to day is to be congratulated 
on having so valuable an addition made to his stock of tools.” 

—The Expository Times. 
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Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh, 
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EDITED FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 


S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., F.E.LS. 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


Crown 8vo. 568 pages. $2.50 net. 


“Tt is one of those monumental works whose publication the scholar hails 
with gratitude. Principal Salmond has edited Professor Davidson’s manu- 
scripts with care and fidelity. It would require much more space than we 
can give this volume in our crowded columns even to indicate the many points 
in which this, one of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, shows himself a lineal 
descendant and successor of the ancient prophets whom he loved so well; but 
it is enough to say that the work is fitted by its scholarship and its tone to 
become a standard in every theological seminary. Great pains have been 
taken with the Hebrew text, so frequently quoted, and its use is distinctly 
illuminative. His learning is never introduced to dazzle, but always to en- 
lighten the reader.” — The [nterior. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content till he has procured and 
studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful question 
relating to man —his nature, his fall, and his redemption, his present life of 
grace, his life after death, his future life — is treated of. We may add that the 
most conservatively inclined believer in the Old Testament will fnd nothing 
in this book to startle him, while, at the same time, the book is fully cogni- 
zant of the altered views regarding the ancient Scriptures. The tone is rever- 
ent throughout, and no one who reads attentively can fail to derive fresh light 
and benefit from the exposition here given.” —7he Canadian Churchman. 


“Dr. Davidson was so keen a student, and yet so reverent as to his Bible, 
that anything from his pen must be of profit. ‘The book gives evidence that 
his eyes were wide open to all modern research, but yet he was not led astray 
by any of the vagaries of the schools. Through all the treatment of the 
theme he remains conservative, while seeking to know thé truth.” — Axaminer. 


“No one can fail to gain immense profit from its careful study. We rejoice 
that such a work is added to the store of helpful literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and we express the hope that it may find wide reading among ministers 
and teachers of the Bible.” —7he Standard. 


“Tn its treatment of Old Testament theology, there is nothing to equal it 
in the English language, and nothing to surpass it in any language. While it 
is prepared for scholars it will prove an education in the Old Testament to the 
intelligent laymen or Sunday-school teachers who will give it a faithful read- 
ing. The style is so clear that it cannot help but prove interesting, We com- 
mend this book with a special prayer, believing that it will make the Old 
Testament a richer book; and make the foundation upon which the teachings 
of the New Testament stand more secure to every one who reads it.”” 

— The Heidelberg Teacher. 
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A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


BY 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


‘The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series.” — The Congregationalist. 


‘Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.” — The Christian World (London). 


‘There can be no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its cci“*Cism and the boldness of its views.” 


—The Scotsman. 


‘‘The ability and learning of Pro‘essor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manjfest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GrorGE P. FIsHER, of Yale University. 


‘¢ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.”—Boston Advertiser. 


‘«For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.”— The Independent. 


‘‘Tt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 


—New York Tribune. 


‘‘Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He isin thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of sebordinate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘“«The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impressica of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantee 
its permanent value and success.”— The Expositar. 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘* As this book is the latest, soit is the fullest and most attractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

—The Living Church. 


“This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed atthe way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.” — The Advance. 


*“*The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life—these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier.” 

— The Congregationalist. 


‘« The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
—The London Independent. 
7 


“‘Tt is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit.” 

—The Sunday School Times. 


‘«Tt reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exemplery temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passages of exquisite finish.” —H/artford Seminary Recor. 


‘We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, anf especj ls 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh suggestions.” 
—Proressor A, B Brucp- 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE 
WORKING CHURCH 


by WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” ‘ Ruling 
Ideas of the Presen. Age,”’ etc. 








Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 


«¢ Dr, Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
.al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches.”’— Zhe Interior. 


‘* Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. . . « 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . . . An ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme.” — The Congregationalist. 


‘« We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring.” — Zhe Dial. 


‘ His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose. . . . We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here.” — Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra. 


‘“‘This book should be the vade mecum of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church life or church work is left untreated.” 
—The (Canadian) Methodist Magazine and Review. 


‘« A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men.”—TZhe Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


‘¢ Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and great good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel- 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author’s point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own.”—T7xe Independent. 


“© A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
€nds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

The Christian Intelligencer 
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By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical Sle in the Episcopal Theological Schos4 
in Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 577 pages, $2.50 net. 
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«* Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the mos. 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to general theological thought. In a few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the genera} assent of 
discriminating readers ; but it will receive, as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author.”—7he American Journal of T heology. 


‘© As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects.” —7Zhe Jn- 
dependént. 


‘«This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines. 

. A single quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro- 
found thought of the book.” —The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“¢ The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion. . . . However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit.” —7he Advance. 


“Tt is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age.” — The Lutheran Church Review, 


‘« With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug. 
gestive book on a subject of abiding interest."-—7he Christian Intellt- 
gencer.” 


“Tt is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarilyreadable. . . . It is controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant.” —7Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘* He writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in ao other 
work in so compact a form.”"=dhe ew York Observer 
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Apologetics; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By the late ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Arig of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,”’ etc. 





Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 
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Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


‘““The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it 1s of permanent value.” — 7he Congregationalist. 


“The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank.” — The lndependent. 


“A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’”— The Nation. 


““The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


‘*Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader.” — 

_ Advance. 


‘Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels.»— 
New York Tribune. 


‘‘In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in aclear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel.” — Andover Review. 


‘We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. .. . Without comimenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. Nc 
theological library should he wichout it.” — Zion's Herald. 
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